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PEEFA,CE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  Translation  of  this  work  enjoyed  great  popularity  on  its 
publication  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time ;  and  the  present  crisis  presents  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
re-issuing  it  at  a  price  that  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  interest,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  omit  from  this  edition  some  details  relating 
to  the  Author's  family,  one  or  two  episodes,  and  a  few  minor 
irrelevant  matters* 

To  facilitate  the  perusal  of  the  work,  the  genealogy  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  from  Peter  the  Great  is  here  subjoined :  — 

rSTER  THE  GREAT^aiCATRXRnni  I., 
d.  1725.  I      d.  1787. 


Anne,  mairiea  Frederick  of  Euzabrr,* 

Uolsteiii  Gottocp,  d.  1786.  d.  dUldlcH,  1761. 

Prvb  ill..   rsCATaxBiiCB  THS  Gbbat. 
miintered,  1768. 1  d.  1796. 

Paul,      ssMaj  dWWmaimcg 
mnidend,  1801.  f 


L  AuzA»iiBft3BMaxia  of      8.  ConstantinetsJoUene        S.  NICHOLASsAIezandn      4.  MichadsHdena 


d.l88S.        Baden.  d.  1831.        ofSaze  b.  1796. 

Coboig. 


of  d.  1849.      Wortem. 

Praaia.  berg. 


!•  Akaader,  Hereditarv  Grand      8.  Maxia.t        3.  Oka.         4.  Constantine,       6.  Nidiola*,        6.  Michael. 
Date,  b.  1818.  b.  1887.  b.  1831.  b.  1838. 

*  Between  Catharine  I.  and  Elizabeth,  there  reigned  Peter  II.  (a  aon  of  Peter  the  Great  by  a  former  marriaffe). 
^•he  died  diUdlcM ;  Anne,  daughter  of  Ivan  V.  ana  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  alto  died  chlldleu  in  1740  ;  and 
Ina  VI.  a  grandaon  of  Ivan  V.,  who  waa  dethroned  and  confined  in  priton  at  Schluaielburg,  where  he  died.  In  1764* 
%ad88. 

t  BeBoonoed  hia  right  of  tocceiaioa  infiirour  of  hia  jommer  brother  Nicholaa. 

\  Maniad  to  Mwimillan,  Dnke  of  Lcnchtcnbcrg,  who  died  1838. 
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TEANSLATOR'S    PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


'^•^dm 


The  work,  recently  pnblidlied  in  Paris,  of  wMch  thesd  volumes  are  a 
translation,  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  anonymous 
Mends. 

This  form  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  translation,  Trhich  is  divided 
into  chapters ;  an  arrangement  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  English 
reader,  and  unobjectionable  in  other  respects,  as  the  division  of  the  chap- 
ters still  corresponds  with  that  of  the  original  epistles. 

In  making  the  alteration,  a  few  very  trivial  modifications  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  text  were  necessary. 

The  translator  has  likewise  ventured  on  some  occasions  slightly  to 
curtul  the  French  paragraphs.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  add, 
that  no  details  have  been  abbreviated,  nor  one  single  observation  omitted, 
that  appeared  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 


A  TASTE  f4^  trarelling  lias  never  been  with  me  a  fashion ;  I  brought  it 
with  me  into  the  world,  and  I  began  to  gratify  it  in  early  youth.  We  are 
tiSl  vaguely  tormented  with  a  desire  to  know  a  world  which  appears  to  us 
a  dungeon^  because  we  have  not  ourselves  chosen  it  for  an  abode.  I 
should  feel  as  if  I  could  not  depart  in  peace  out  of  this  narrow  sphere 
unless  I  endeavoured  to  explore  my  prison.  The  more  I  examine  it,  the 
more  beautiful  and  extensive  it  becomes  in  my  eyes.  To  see  in  order  to 
know :  such  is  the  motto  of  the  traveller ;  such  is  also  mine :  I  have  not 
adopted  it ;  nature  gave  it  to  me* 

To  compare  the  different  modes  of  existence  in  different  nations,  to 
study  the  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling  peculiar  to  each,  to  perceive  the 
relations  which  G^  has  established  between  their  history,  their  manners, 
and  their  physiognomy — in  a  word,  to  travel,  is  to  procure  for  my  curiosity 
an  inexhaustible  aliment,  to  supply  my  thoughts  with  an  eternal  impulse 
of  activity :  to  prevent  my  surveying  the  world  would  be  like  robbing  a 
literary  man  of  the  key  of  his  library. 

But  if  curiosity  cause  me  to  wander,  an  attachment  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  domestic  affection  brings  me  back.  I  then  take  a  review 
of  my  observations,  and  select  from  among  the  spoil  the  ideas  which  I 
imagine  may  be  commiuiicated  with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being 
usefuL 

During  my  sojourn  in  Russia,  as  well  as  during  all  my  other  journeys, 
two  thoughts,  or  rather  sentiments,  have  never  ceased  to  influence  my 
heart, — a  love  of  France,  which  renders  me  severe  in  my  judgments  upon 
foreigners,  and  upon  the  French  themselves,  for  passionate  affections  are 
never  indulgent, — and  a  love  of  mankind.  To  find  the  balancing  point 
between  these  two  opposing  objects  of  our  affections  here  below,  between 
the  love  of  coimtry  and  the  love  of  our  fellow-men,  is  the  vocation  of  every 
elevated  mind.  Religion  alone  can  solve  the  problem :  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  it  has  enabled  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  can  and  ought  to  say  that 
I  have  never  ceased  bending  towards  attaining  this  means  of  solution,  all 
my  efforts  without  regard  to  the  variations  of  fashion.  With  my  religious 
ideas,  I  have  pass6d  through  an  unsympathizing  world ;  and  now  I  see, 
not  without  a  pleasurable  surprise,  these  same  ideas  occupying  the  youthful 
minds  of  the  new  generation. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  view  Christianity  as  a  sacred  veil  that  reason 
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in  its  illimitable  progress,  will  one  day  tear  away.  Religion  is  veiled,  but 
the  veil  is  not  religion :  if  Christianity  mantles  itself  in  symbols,  it  is  not 
because  its  truth  is  obscure,  but  because  it  is  too  brightly  dazzling,  and 
because  the  eye  is  weak :  as  the  vision  becomes  stronger,  it  will  be  able 
to  pierce  farther ;  and  yet,  nothing  fundamental  will  be  changed :  the 
clouds  are  not  spread  over  celestial  objects,  but  over  our  earth. 

Beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  men  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  or^ 
if  they  unite,  it  is  to  form  political  communities ;  in  other  words,  to  make 
war  with  their  fellow-men.  Christianity  alone  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
free  and  pacific  association,  because  it  alone  has  shown  to  liberty  in  what 
it  is  that  liberty  consists.  Christianity  governs,  and  will  yet  more  rigidly 
govern  the  earth,  by  the  increasingly  strict  application  of  its  divine  morals 
to  human  transactions.  Hitherto,  the  Christian  world  has  been  more  oc« 
cupied  with  the  mystical  side  of  religion  than  with  its  political  bearing. 
A  new  era  commences  for  Christianity :  perhaps  our  grandchildren  will 
see  the  Gospel  serving  as  the  basis  of  public  order. 

But  it  would  be  impious  to  believe  that  this  was  the  only  end  of  the 
divine  legislator ;  this  is  but  His  means. 

Supernatural  light  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  human  race,  except 
through  the  union  of  souls  beyond  and  above  the  trammels  of  all  tem- 
poral governments  :  a  spiritual  society,  a  society  without  limits  —  such 
is  the  hope,  such  the  future  prospect  of  the  world. 

I  hear  it  said  that  this  object  will  be  henceforward  attainable  without 
the  aid  of  our  religion ;  that  Christianity,  built  on  the  ruinous  founda- 
tion of  original  sin,  has  had  its  day ;  and  that  to  accomplish  his  true  vo- 
cation, misunderstood  until  now,  man  needs  only  to  obey  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Ambitious  men  of  a  superior  order  of  talent,  who  revive  these  old  doc- 
trines by  eloquence  ever  new,  are  obliged  to  add,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent, that  good  and  evil  exist  only  in  the  human  mind ;  and  that  the 
man  who  creates  these  phantoms  may  also  destroy  them. 

The  pretended  new  proofs  which  they  give  do  not  satisfy  me;  but 
were  they  clear  as  the  day,  what  change  would  they  effect  in  me? 
Man,  whether  fallen  by  sin,  or  standing  as  nature  placed  him,  is  a  soldier 
forcibly  enlisted  at  his  birth,  and  never  discharged  until  death ;  and, 
even  then,  the  believing  Christian  only  changes  his  bonds.  The  prisoner 
of  God, — labour  and  efibrt  are  the  law  of  his  life ;  cowardice  would  be 
in  him  an  act  of  suicide,  doubt  is  hb  torment,  victory  his  hope,  faith  his 
repose,  obedience  his  glory. 

Such  is  man  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries ;  but  such,  above  all,  is 
man  civilized  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  said  that  good 
and  evil  are  human  inventions.     But  if  the  nature  of  man  engender 
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phantoms  so  obstinate,  what  is  to  save  liiin  from  Limself  P  and  how  is  he 
to  escape  that  malignant  power  of  internal  creation,  of  falsehood  if  you 
like,  which  exists  and  abides  within  him  despite  of  himself  and  of  you, 
and  which  has  done  so  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  ? 

Unless  you  can  substitute  the  peace  of  your  conscience  in  place  of  the 
agitation  of  mine,  you  can  do  nothing  for  me Peace !  No,  how- 
ever bold  you  may  be,  you  would  not  dare  to  pretend  to  it !  —  and  yet, 
peace  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  creature  rationally  endowed ; 
for  without  it  he  sinks  below  the  brute :  but, — O I  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
for  you,  for  me,  for  all, — this  object  will  neyer  be  attained  by  ourselves : 
for  whatever  may  be  said,  the  whole  realm  of  nature  does  not  contain 
that  which  can  give  peace  to  a  single  soul. 

Thus,  could  you  force  me  to  assent  to  all  your  audacious  assertions,  you 
would  only  have  furnished  me  with  new  proofs  of  the  need  of  a  phy- 
sician of  souls  —  of  a  Redeemer,  to  cure  the  hallucinations  of  a  creature 
so  perverse,  that  it  is  incessantly  and  inevitably  engendering  within  itself 
contest  and  contradiction,  and  which,  by  its  very  nature,  flies  from  the 
repose  it  cannot  dispense  with,  spreading  around  itself  in  the  name  of 
peace,  war,  illusion,  disorder  and  misfortune. 

Now,  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer  being  once  admitted,  you  must 
pardon  n^e  if  I  prefer  addressing  myself  to  Jesus  Christ  rather  than  to 
you! 

Here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  evil !  Pride  of  intellect  must  be 
abased,  and  reason  must  own  its  insufficiency.  As  the  source  of  reason- 
ing dries  up,  that  of  feeling  overflows :  the  soul  becomes  powerful  so 
soon  as  she  avows  her  want  of  strength ;  she  no  longer  commands,  she 
entreats ;  and  man  approaches  near  to  his  object  when  he  falls  upon  his 
knees. 

But  when  all  shall  be  cast  down,  when  all  shall  kiss  the  dust,  who 
will  remain  erect  upon  earth  ?  what  power  shall  exist  amid  the  ashes  of 
the  world  ?  The  power  which  shall  remain  unshaken  is  a  Pontiff  in  a 
Church. 

If  that  church  —  daughter  of  Christ,  and  mother  of  Christianity  —  has 
seen  revolt  issue  from  her  bosom,  the  fault  was  in  her  priests,  for  her 
priests  are  men.  But  she  will  recover  her  unity,  because  these  men, 
frail  though  they  be,  are  not  the  less  direct  successors  of  the  apostles, 
ordained  from  age  to  age  by  bishops  who  themselves  received,  bishop 
from  bishop,  under  the  imposition  of  hands  traced  backwards  up  to 
Saint  Peter  and  to  Christ  Himself,  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
the  requisite  authority  to  conununicate  that  grace  to  the  regenerated 
world. 
Suppose  —  for  is  not  every  thing  possible  to  GodP  — >  suppose  that  the 
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human  race  shall  wish  to  become  sincerely  Christian,  will  they  in  that 
case  seek  for  Christianity  in  a  book  ?  Ko,  they  will  apply  to  men  who 
can  explain  that  book.  There  must,  then,  always  be  an  authority,  even 
among  the  preachers  of  independence ;  and  the  authority  which  is 
chosen  arbitrarily  is  not  likely  to  equal  that  established  for  eighteen 
.centuries. 

Will  any  believe  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  better  visible  head 
of  the  Church  than  the  Bishop  of  Rome  P  The  Russians  have  to  believe 
so :  but  can  they  ?  Such  is,  however,  the  religious  truth  which  they 
now  preach  to  the  Poles  1 

Would  you,  piquing  yourself  on  consistency,  obstinately  reject  all 
other  authority  but  that  of  individual  reason  ?  This  would  be  to  per* 
petuate  the  war ;  because  the  government  of  reason  nourishes  pride,  and 
pride  engenders  division.  Alas!  Christians  little  know  the  treasure 
they  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  when  they  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  people  might  have  national  churches !  If  all  the  churches  in 
the  world  had  become  national,  that  is  Protestant  or  scbbmatio,  there 
would  not  now  be  any  Christianity ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  systems 
of  theology  subjected  to  himian  policy,  which  would  modify  them  at  its 
will,  according  to  circumstance  and  localities. 

To  sum  up :  I  am  a  Christian,  because  the  destinies  of  man  are  not 
accomplished  upon  earth :  I  am  a  Catholic,  because  out  of  the  Catholic 
church,  Christianity  becomes  diluted  and  perishes. 

After  having  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  after 
having  applied  myself  with  all  my  power  during  these  different  travels 
to  discover  some  of  the  hidden  springs  on  the  action  of  which  depends 
the  life  of  empires,  the  following  is,  according  to  my  attentive  observa- 
tions, the  future  that  we  may  venture  to  predict. 

If  contemplated  from  a  human  point  of  view,  and  according  to  human 
calculations  of  probability — the  universal  division  or  dispersion  of  minds 
produced  by  tbe  contempt  felt  for  the  only  legitimate  authority  in  matters 
of  faith — in  other  words,  the  abolition  of  Christianity,  not  as  a  system 
of  morals  or  philosophy,  but  as  a  religion;  and  this  suffices  for  the 
strength  of  my  argument.  When  contemplated  from  a  spiritual  point 
of  view — the  triumph  of  Christianity,  by  the  re-union  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  Mother  Church, — in  that  shaken  but  indestructible  church  which 
is  every  age  widening  its  gates  for  the  return  of  those  who  went  out  from 
it.  The  tmiverse  must  agun  become  either  pagan  or  catholic :  pagan, 
in  a  manner  more  or  less  refined,  with  nature  for  its  temple,  sense  for 
its  worship,  and  reason  for  its  idol ;  or  catholic,  with  priests,  of  whom  a 
certain  number  at  least,  sincerely  put  in  practice  before  they  preach,  the 
precept  of  their  Master,  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.*' 
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Such  18  tke  dilemma  out  of  which  the  human  mind  will  never  be  ex* 
trieated.  Bejond  it,  there  is  nothing  on  one  side  but  imposture,  on  the 
other  but  illusion. 

This  pro^ctiye  result  has  struck  me  eyer  since  I  thought  at  all : 
nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  age  were  so  different  from  mine,  that  I 
wanted — not  faith,  but  boldness :  I  felt  all  the  weakness  of  isolation ; 
yet  I  did  not  cease  to  protest  with  all  my  power  in  &your  of  my  creed. 
Bat  now  that  it  has  become  popular  in  a  part  of  Christendom,  now  that 
the  great  interests  which  agitate  the  world  are  those  which  haye  always 
caused  my  heart  to  beat,  now  that  the  approaching  future  is  big  with 
the  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  I  haye  never  ceased  to  search  in 
my  obscurity,  I  discover  that  I  have  a  place  in  the  world,  I  feel  sup- 
ported; if  not  in  my  own  country  (still  a  prey  to  that  destructive, 
narrow,  exhaufited  philosophy  which  continues  to  retain  a  large  portion 
of  France  out  of  the  debate  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  world),  yet 
at  least  in  Christian  Eurc^.  It  is  thb  support  which  has  emboldened 
me  m(»re  clearly  to  explain  my  views  in  yarious  parts  of  the  present 
work,  and  to  draw  from  them  their  ultimate  consequences. 

Wherever  I  have  set  foot  on  earth,  from  Morocco  to  the  frontiers  of 
Siberia,  I  haye  seen  smouldering  the  fires  of  religious  war ;  not  any 
longer,  let  lis  hope,  to  be  the  war  of  the  armed  hand,  the  least  decisive 
of  any,  but  the  war  of  ideas.  God  alone  knows  the  secret  of  events ;  but 
every  man  who  observes  and  reflects  can  foresee  some  of  the  questions 
that  will  be  resolved  by  the  future :  those  questions  are  all  religious. 
Upon  the  attitude  which  France  may  take  in  the  world  as  a  Catholic 
power,  will  depend  her  political  influence.  In  the  proportion  that  revo- 
lutionary spirits  leave  her,  catholic  hearts  will  draw  around  her.  In 
this  respect,  the  force  of  Uiings  so  governs  men,  that  a  king  supremely  ♦ 
tolerant,  and  a  minister  who  is  a  Protestant,  have  become  throughout 
the  world  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Catholicism,  simply  because  they 
are  Frenchmen. 

Such  were  the  constant  Subjects  of  my  meditation  and  my  solicitude 
during  the  long  pilgrimage,  the  account  of  which  here  follows ;  an  ac- 
count varied  as  the  varying  and  errant  life  of  the  traveller,  but  in  which  a 
We  of  country,  combined  with  more  general  views,  will  be  always  seen. 

Nevertheless,  with  what  a  mass  of  controversy  are  not  these  ideas 
connected  which  now  agitate  the  world,  long  absorbed  in  a  civilization 
altogether  material  ? 

To  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  undoubtedly  to  do 
much,  it  is  more  than  is  done  by  the  greater  number  of  Protestants ; 

*  King  Louii  Philippe  and  M.  Goizot.    Tliis  wai  written  ^  1 842-.  Tranf. 
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still  this  IS  only  tlie  commencement  of  Cliristiaiiity.  Even  tlie  pagans 
were  willing  to  raise  temples  to  Him  who  came  to  demolish  all  the 
temples  of  their  religion.  Were  they  Christians  because  they  proposed 
to  the  apostles  to  place  Christ  among  the  number  of  their  gods  ?  A 
Christian  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Now  this  exclusive 
church  is  One ;  it  has  its  vbible  Head ;  and  it  inquires  about  the  faith 
of  each  man  quite  as  much  as  about  his  acts,  because  it  governs  by  the 
mind. 

This  church  deplores  the  strange  abuse  that  has  been  made  in  our  dayd 
of  the  word  Christian  toleration,  to  the  great  promotion  of  philosophical 
indifference.  To  make  a  dogma  of  toleration,  and  to  substitute  thaft 
human  dogma  for  all  those  which  are  divine,  is  to  destroy  religion  under 
the  pretext  of  rendering  it  amiable.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  churchy 
to  practise  the  virtue  of  toleration  is  not  to  enter  into  any  covenant  or 
to  make  any  compromise  respecting  principles,  but  to  protest  against 
violence,  and  to  employ  prayer,  patience,  gentleness  and  persuasion  in 
the  service  of  eternal  truth :  such  is  not  modem  toleration.  That  creed 
of  indifference  which  became,  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  basis  of  the 
new  theology,  loses  its  hold  upon  the  esteem  of  Christians  in  the  propor- 
tion that  it  robs  faith  of  its  power :  true  toleration — toleration  confined 
within  the  limits  of  piety — is  not  the  normal  state  of  the  soul,  it  is  the 
remedy  which  a  charitable  religion  and  a  wise  policy  oppose  to  diseases 
of  the  mind. 

What  is  meant  by  that  lately  invented  appellation,  Neo^atholicism  f 
Catholicism  cannot  become  new  without  ceasing  to  exist.  New  converts, 
tired  of  being  pushed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  seeking  in 
the  sanctuary  a  shelter  from  the  torment  of  the  conflicting  ideas  of  the 
age,  may  be  called  Neo-catholics,  but  Neo-catholicism  cannot  be  spoken 
of  except  through  a  misconception  of  the  essence  of  religion,  for  the 
word  implies  contradiction. 

Nothing  is  less  ambiguous  than  our  faith ;  it  is  no  system  of  philosophy 
of  which  each  one  may  take  or  reject  what  he  pleases :  an  individual  is 
altogether  a  Catholic  or  he  is  no  Catholic  at  all ;  there  can  be  no  almost^ 
nor  yet  any  new  manner  in  Catholicism.  Neo -Catholicism  is  a  disguised 
sect  which  must  soon  abjure  error  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  under  penalty  of  being  otherwise  condemned  by  a  church  justly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  faith,  much 
more  than  with  the  ambition  of  increasing  the  number  of  her  doubtful 
and  equivocal  children.  When  the  world  shall  adopt  Christianity  with 
fiincerity,  it  will  take  it  as  it  is*  The  essential  point  is  that  the  sacred 
trust  remain  pure  from  alloy. 
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Nevertheless  the  Catholic  church  may  reform  itself  as  regards  customSf 
the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  and  even  as  regards  doctrine  upon  points 
which  do  not  affect  the  fundamentals  of  faith ;  what  indeed  is  its  history, 
its  life,  but  one  perpetual  reform  ?  This  legitimate  and  uninterrupted 
reform  can,  however,  be  only  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  and  according  to  canonical  law. 

The  more  I  see  of.  the  world,  its  different  states  and  tribes,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  that  truth  is  immutable :  it  was  defended  with  barbarity 
by  barbarous  men  in  barbarous  ages ;  it  will  in  future  be  defended  with 
humanity :  but  its  purity  cannot  be  affected  either  by  the  prism  of  error 
with  which  its  adversaries  are  dazzled,  or  by  the  crimes  of  its  own 
champions. 

I  should  like  to  send  into  Russia  all  Christians  who  are  not  Catholic, 
to  show  them  what  our  religion  may  be  brought  to  when  taught  in  a 
national  church,  when  practised  under  the  direction  of  a  national  clergy. 

The  spectacle  of  abject  servility  into  which  the  sacerdotal  power  can 
fall  in  a  land  where  the  church  is  only  held  of  the  state,  would  make 
every  consistent  Protestant  recoil.  A  national  church  or  a  national 
clergy  are  words  which  ought  never  to  have  been  joined ;  the  church  is, 
by  its  very  essence,  superior  to  all  national  distinctions,  all  human  asso- 
dations;  to  abandon  the  church  universal  in  order  to  enter  into  any 
political  church,  is  to  do  worse  than  to  err  in  faith,  —  it  is  to  abjure  the 
faith,  it  is  to  fall  back  again  from  heaven  to  earth. 

And  yet  how  many  sincere,  how  many  excellent  men  believed,  at  the 
birth  of  Protestantbm,  that  they  should  be  purifying  their  creed  by 
adopting  the  new  doctrines  which  have  only  served  to  narrow  their 
minds !  Since  then,  indifference,  masked  and  extolled  under  the  atttrac- 
tive  name  of  toleration,  has  perpetuated  error. 

The  circumstance  which  renders  Russia  the  most  singular  State  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  world  is  that  extreme  barbarism,  favoured  by  the 
enslavement  of  the  church,  and  extreme  civilization,  imported  by  an 
eclectic  government  from  foreign  lands,  are  there  to  be  seen  united. 
To  understand  how  tranquillity,  or  at  least  immobility,  can  spring  from 
the  shock  of  elements  so  opposed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
traveller  into  the  heart  of  this  singular  country. 

The  mode  which  I  employ  of  describing  places  and  defining  characters, 
appears  to  me,  if  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  author,  at  least  the  most 
likely  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  reader,  whom  I  oblige  to  follow  me, 

and  whom  I  render  the  judge  of  the  development  of  thoSe  ideas  that 

may  be  suggested  to  me. 
I  arrived  in  a  new  country  without  any  other  prejudices  than  those 

which  no  man  can  guard  a/^ainst ;  those  which  a  conscientious  study  of 
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its  history  Imparts.  I  examined  objects,  I  observed  facts  and  indiyidualsy 
while  candidly  permitting  daily  experience  to  modify  my  <^)inions.  Very 
few  exclusive  political  notions  ino<Hnmoded  me  in  this  spontaneous 
labour,  in  which  religion  alone  was  my  unchanging  rule ;  and  even  that 
rule  may  be  rejected  by  the  reader  with/out  the  redtal  of  &cts  and  the 
moral  consequences  that  flow  from  them  bang  discarded,  or  oonibunded 
with  the  reprobation  that  I  shall  meet  with  from  those  whose  creeds  do 
not  agree  with  mine. 

I  may  be  accused  of  having  prejudices,  but  I  diall  never  be  reproadied 
with  intentionally  disguising  the  truth. 

The  descriptions  of  what  I  saw  were  made  upon  the  spot,  the  recitals 
of  what  I  heard  each  day  were  committed  to  paper  on  the  same  evening. 
Thus,  my  conversations  with  the  Emperor,  given  word  for  word  in  the 
ensuing  chapters,  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  species  of  interest :  that  of 
exactitude.  They  will  also  serve,  I  hope,  to  render  this  prboe,  so  differ- 
ently viewed  among  us  and  throughout  Europe,  better  Imown. 

llie  chapters  that  follow  were  not  all  destined  fbr  the  public.  Several 
of  the  early  ones  were  written  as  purely  confidential  letters.  Fatigued 
with  writing,  but  not  with  travelling,  I  resolved,  this  time,  to  observe 
without  any  methodical  plan,  and  to  keep  my  descriptions  for  my  friends. 
The  reasons  that  decided  me  to  publitOi  the  whole  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 

The  principal  one  was  the  feeling  that  my  views  were  daily  modified 
by  the  examination  to  which  I  subjected  a  state  of  society  absolutely  new 
to  me.  It  struck  me  that  in  speaking  the  truth  of  Bussia,  I  should  be 
doing  something  bold  and  novel :  hitherto,  fear  and  interest  have  dictated 
exaggerated  eulogies ;  hatred,  has  also  published  calumnies :  I  am  not 
afraid  of  making  shipwreck  either  on  the  one  rock  or  the  other. 

I  went  to  Russia  to  seek  for  arguments  against  representative  govern- 
ment, I  return  a  partizan  of  constitutions.  A  mixed  government  is  not 
the  most  favourable  to  action;  but  in  their  old  age,  nations  have  less 
need  of  acting :  this  government  is  the  one  which  most  aids  production, 
and  which  procures  for  man  the  greatest  amount  of  prosperity ;  it  is, 
above  all,  the  one  which  imparts  the  highest  activity  to  mind  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  ideas :  in  short,  it  renders  the  citizen  independent, 
not  by  the  elevation  of  sentiments,  but  by  the  operation  of  laws ;  as- 
suredly these  are  great  compensations  for  great  disadvantages* 

As  I  gradually  grew  acquainted  with  the  tremendous  and  singular 
government,  regulated,  or  I  might  say  founded,  by  Peter  L,  I  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  mission  which  chance  had  intrusted  to 
me. 

The  extreme  curiosity  with  which  mv  work  inspired  the  Russians,  who 
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were  evidently  rendered  unquiet  by  the  reserve  of  my  langaage,  first  led 
me  to  think  that  I  had  more  power  than  I  previonslj  attributed  to 
myself;  I  therefore  became  attentive  and  prudent,  for  I  was  not  long  in 
discovering  the  danger  to  which  my  sincerity  might  expose  me.  Not 
daring  to  send  my  letters  by  post,  I  preserved  them  all,  and  kept  them 
concealed  with  extreme  care ;  so'that^on  my  return  to  France,  my  journey 
was  written,  uid  in  my  own  hands.  Nevertheless,  I  have  hesitated  to 
publish  it  for  three  years:  this  is  the  time  which  I  have  needed  to 
reconcile,  in  the  secret  of  my  conscience,  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
conflicting  claims  c^  gratitude  and  of  truth !  The  latter  at  last  prevails, 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  truth  of  a  nature  that  will  interest  my 
country.  I  cannot  forget  that,  above  all  else,  I  write  for  France,  and  I 
bold  it  my  duty  to  reveal  to  her  useful  and  important  facts, 

I  consider  myself  competent  and  authorized  to  judge,  even  severely,  if 
my  conscience  urges  me,  a  country  where  I  have  friends,  to  analyse, 
without  descending  into  offensive  personalities,  the  character  of  public 
men,  to  quote  the  words  of  political  persons,  to  commence  with  those  of 
the  highest  personage  in  the  state,  to  recount  their  actions,  and  to  carry 
out  to  the  last  stage  of  inquiry  the  reflections  which  these  examinations 
may  suggest ;  provided,  however,  that  in  capriciously  pursuing  the 
coarse  of  my  ideas,  I  do  not  give  them  to  others  except  fbr  just  the 
worth  that  they  have  in  my  own  eyes :  this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  probity  of  an  author. 

But  in  thus  yielding  to  duty,  I  have  respected,  at  least  I  hope  so,  all 
the  rules  of  social  propriety;  for  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  proper 
manner  of  expressing  severe  truths :  this  manner  consists  in  speaking 
only  upon  conviction,  whilst  repelling  the  suggestions  of  vanity. 

Besides,  having  seen  much  to  admire  in  Russia,  I  have  been  able  to 
mingle  many  praises  in  my  descriptions. 

The  Russians  will  not  be  satisfied ;  when  was  self-love  ever  known  to 
be  ?  And  yet,  no  one  has  ever  been  struck  more  than  I,  by  the  greatness 
and  political  importance  of  theur  nation.  The  high  destinies  of  these 
people,  these  last  comers  upon  the  old  theatre  of  the  world,  engaged  my 
nund  during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  among  them.  The  Russians, 
newed  as  a  body,  appeared  to  me  as  being  great,  even  in  their  most 
shocking  vices;  viewed  as  individuals,  I  considered  them  amiable.  In 
the  character  of  the  conmion  people  I  found  much  to  interest:  these 
flattering  truths  ought,  I  think,  to  compensate  for  others  less  agreeable. 
But,  hitherto,  the  Russians  have  been  treated  as  spoiled  children  by  the 
greater  number  of  travellers. 

If  the  discordances  that  one  cannot  help  remarking  in  their  social 
state,  if  the  spirit  of  their  jjovemment,  essentially  opposed  to  my  ideas 
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and  habits,  have  drawn  from  me  reproaches,  and  even  cries  of  indig* 
nation,  my  praises,  equally  voluntary,  must  have  the  greater  weight. 

But  these  Orientals,  habituated  as  they  are  to  breathe  and  dispense 
the  most  direct  incense  of  flattery,  will  be  sensible  to  nothing  but  blame. 
All  disapprobation  appears  to  them  as  treachery ;  they  call  every  severe 
truth  a  falsehood;  they  will  not  perceive  the  delicate  admiration  that 
may  sometimes  lurk  under  my  apparent  criticisms — the  regret  and,  on 
some  occasions,  the  sympathy  that  accompany  my  most  severe  remarks. 

If  they  have  not  converted  me  to  their  religions,  (they  have  several, 
and  among  these,  political  religion  is  not  the  least  intolerant,)  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  modified  my  monarchical  ideas  in  a  way  that  is 
opposed  to  despotism  and  favourable  to  representative  government,  they 
will  be  offended  simply  because  I  am  not  of  their  opinion.  I  regret  that 
such  is  the  case,  but  I  prefer  regret  to  remorse. 

If  I  were  not  resigned  to  their  injustice,  I  should  not  print  these 
chapters.  Besides,  though  they  may  complain  of  me  in  words,  they  will 
absolve  me  in  their  consciences :  this  testimony  will  be  sufficient  for  me. 
Every  honest  Kussian  will  admit  that  if  I  have  committed  errors  of 
detail  for  want  of  time  to  rectify  my  impressions,  I  have  described 
Kussia  in  general,  as  it  really  is.  They  will  make  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  had  to  conquer,  and  will  give  me  credit  for  the 
quickness  with  which  I  have  discerned  the  advantageous  traits  of  their 
primitive  character  under  the  political  mask  that  has  disfigured  it  for  so 
many  ages. 

The  facts  of  which  I  have  been  witness  are  recorded  precisely  as  they 
passed  before  my  eyes ;  those  which  were  related  to  me,  are  given  as  I 
received  them ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  reader  by  substi- 
tuting myself  for  the  persons  whom  I  consulted.  If  I  have  abstained 
from  naming,  or  in  any  way  indicating  these  persons,  my  discretion  will 
undoubtedly  be  appreciated ;  it  is  one  proof  more  of  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  the  enlightened  individuals  deserve,  to  whom  I  thus 
ventured  to  address  myself  for  information  respecting  certain  facts  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  observe  personally.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  I  have  only  cited  those  to  which  the  character  and  position  of  the 
men  from  whom  I  had  them,  gave,  in  my  eyes,  an  unquestionable  stamp 
of  authority. 

Aided  by  my  scrupulous  exactitude,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself 
of  the  degree  of  authority  that  should  be  ascribed  to  these  secondary 
facts,  which,  it  may  be  further  observed,  occupy  but  a  very  small  place 
in  my  narrations. 
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CHAPTER  L 

AninU  of  the  Hereditaiy  Grand  Dnke  of  Russia  at  Ems. — Character  of 
lUuraan  Courtiers. —  The  Person  of  the  Grhtod  Duke.— His  Father  and 
Uncle  at  the  same  Age.^ — His  Equipages  and  Suite. — Superiority  of  the 
English  in  all  external  Appurtenances. — The  Rhine. -r-'inie  River  more 
beautiful  than  its  Banks, — Fure-flies  on  the  Rhine, 

I  DATE  from  yesterday  the  commencement  of  my  Russian  Travels.* 
The  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  has  arrivied  at  Ems,  preceded  by 
ten  or  twelve  carriages,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  court. 

What  has  chiefly  struck  me  in  my  first  view  of  Russian 
courtiers  is  the  extraordinary  submissiveness  with  which,  as 
grandees,  they  perform  their  devoirs.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  be 
only  a  Idgher  order  of  slaves;  but  the 'moment  the  prince  has 
retired^  a  free,  unrestrained,  and  decided  manner  is  reas^umed, 
which  contrasts  unpleasantly  with  that  complete  abnegation  of 
Bel^  afiected  only  the  moment  before.  In  a  word,  there  appears 
to  reign  throughout  the  suite  of  the  heir  of  the  imperial  throne, 
a  habit  of  servile  docility  from  which  the  nobles  are  not  more 
exempt  than  the  valets.  It  is  not  mierely  the  etiquette  thatre- 
giilates  other  courts,  where  ofUcial  respect,  the  importance  of  the 
office  rather;  than  that  of  the  person,  the  compulsory  part,  in 
short,  that  has  to  be  played,  produces  ennui,  and  sometimes  ridi-» 
cule:  it^  is  something  more  y  it  is  a  spontaneous  and  involuntary 
humility^  which  yet  does  not  altogether  exclude  arrogance:  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  I  could  hear  them  say,  **  since  it  cannot 
be  otherwise,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  so."  This  mixture  of  pride 
and  humiliation  displeases  me,  and  by  no  meansi  prepossesses  me 
in  favour  of  the  country  I  am  about  to  survey. 

*  5th  June,  1889. 


2  VEBSON  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE. 

I  found  myself  amid  the  crowd  of  curious  spectators  close  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  just  as  he  descended  from  his  carriage ;  and  as 
he  stuod  for  some  time  before  entering  the  gate  of  the  maison  des 
bains,  talking  with  a  Russian  Lady,  the  Countess  ,  I  was 

able  to  observe  him  at  my  leisure.  His  age,  as  his  appearance 
indicates,  is  twenty:  his  height  is  commanding,  but  he  appears 
to  me,  for  so  young  a  man,  rather  fat.  His  features  would  be 
handsome  were  it  not  that  their  fulness  destroys  their  expression* 
His  round  face  rather  resembles  that  of  a  German  than  a  Russ ; 
it  suggests  an  idea  of  what  the  Emperor  Alexander's  must  have 
been  at  the  same  age,  without  however  recalling,  in  any  degree, 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Calmuc.  A  face  of  this  cast  will  pass 
through  many  changes  before  assuming  its  definitive  diaracter. 
The  habitual  humour  which  it,  at  present,  denotes,  is  gentleness 
and  benevolence ;  but  between  the  youthful  smile  of  the  eyes 
and  the  constant  contraction  of  the  mouth,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  discordance  which  does  not  bespeak  frankness,  and  which, 
perhaps,  indicates  some  inward  suffering.    The  sorrows  of  youth 

—  of  that  age  in  which  happiness  is,  as  it  were,  the  right  of  man 

—  are  secrets  the  better  guarded,  because  they  are  mysteries  in- 
explicable even  to  those  who  experience  them.  The  expression 
of  this  young  prince  is  amiable;  his  carriage  is  grac^ul,  im- 
posing, and  altogether  princely ;  and  his  manner  modest,  without 
being  timid,  which  must  alone  gain  him  much  good  will.  The 
embarrassment  of  great  people  is  so  embarrassing  to  others,  that 
their  ease  always  wears  the  character  of  affability,  to  which  ia 
fact  it  «mouttts.  When  they  believe  themselves  to^be^something 
fOore.thM  Qomibon^mortals,  theyi  become  «otistvaiii^  both  by  the 
direict  dnfluentfco  of  such  an  opimon,  and  by«tlie'»hopeleS8'  effort  of 
inducing  others  >t^  share  it.  !  Hhis  flfli)surd>'inq«detude  does  not 
diaturbithe  Grand  Duke.  His  pccisence  oomrejrs  the  idea  of  tk 
perfei^tly  well-bred  man^  $md  if  ho  dveo  fei^n,fit  will  be  by  the 
charm  isdierent  in  graceful  manners  that  he  will  eause  himself  to 
be  obeyed :/  it  will  not  be  by  .torrbci,!  unless^  a^  leastyXhB  necesskieM 
attached  to  the  office  x)f  a  Russian:  £mperor  shouid,  in  changing 
his  position^  change' his. disposition  als9.     . 

Since,  wiitiilg  the  abdve,  I  have,  agaii^  seen  the  Hereditary 
Grand  I>uke>  and  Jiave  examined  him  more  nearly  and  leisvirely. 
He  had  cast  off  his  uniform,  which.appedred  t»  fit  kim  too  closely, 
and  gave  to  his  person  a  l^ojited  appoavance.    In  my  opinion  he 
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looks  best  ia  nndreids.  Hts  general  bearing  id  oertaiiily  pleasing ; 
bis  carnage  is  Ic^tj^  yet  without  military  atiffiaess^  llie  kind  of 
grace  by,  wMeh  he  is  distinguished,  reminds  one' of  that  ^peculiar 
charm  of  iinaAner  which  aeema  to  beloBg  t64he  'Stavonio^race.  It 
is  not  the  expression  of  the  quick  passions  of  soatherot  'climesr, 
neither  is  it  the  iinperturbable  poQlaeas  of  the  people  of  -^e  north  • 
it  is  a  combination  of .  simplidtyy  .of  .tfoiitfaern'  mobility,  and  of 
Scandinaviaa  melancholy^,  Th^  Slavonkmaare  ISaar^^complexioned 
Ar»bsl^;  the  Grand  Dake  is  more  >  thao"  h&tf  O^man,  but  in 
KecUenburg  and  HoI^I^b,  asr  in  somd  p«u?t8  of  Russia,  there  are 
Germans. of  Slavoniani£xlraction« >i  .   .  ,         .^  -   .  <. 

The  cottntenADcefc^  this  princey  notwithdtaaiding  hii^  youth, 
prieseots  f^wer  .tutti»ati093:  than  iiis  4gurew>  Hia  ^somplexion  has 
«h%a^y  floet*  Ufti&ei&nessf  ;:^n$  can-obs(0rt^0  tiiat  be- is  under  the 
ioflaence  of  some  cause  of  grief ;  his  eyelids  are  cast  down  with 
taadtiess  that-befe^a^ns  Ihe  ^resof  a  riper  age.  '^d- wieU-foriped 
iQQu$ih  h  MOt  without  aa. expression  of  Bweetn^s ;  his  Gj^cian 
Appfile  :rei9tQd8 'nie  of  .antique  medals^  of  of  the  portraits' of  the 
£ili^pes9  .Catbodne;  but  notwithstanding^  his:  eitpresdon  of 
KQilUeneas  (an  exj^essioa  which  almost  always  imparts  that 
MK»of  "bomij)^  hia  youth, . and,  ji^  movi^  hig-German  blood,  it  is 
iOfosnU^  :to.^70id  observing  in.^e  lines x)fhifl(  &ce«  power  of 
JtwiinriftlfeMi >  ^PJMgti  ^nm  tresibl^  to  seie  |n  so 'young  «  man! 
Sliif  tfiitj]«  doubdecB  the.impreaft'of.desikiyl  It' convinced  me 
tbHlheiiGmnd  J^ttke  will  be  called  to  tbevthione.  The  tones  of 
i^.V^oa  ane  awseet^Ivhichis  nott'commo^f  t^easein  his  family; 
tttyai^itis  a:gt£t'^i(di  he  fatfs4Bherked  fr^m-hishmotfaer. 
c-iSb  ihmea.ABaong  the  young;  peo^e  ef>his^siKt6  without  our 
diaMfpiriiigmbatii  it.ia^^t^preiervea^tto  distance  i^hich  may  be 
iliilj^obQpsved'^4ajeai«t;beti»vc^i^them^u^Si  It-be  the  perfect 
IslPtfiihM^t  tf5,'dii8ip§i«ob*  •  >G«ac^lti^  always  indicates  an 
i|»iaMejintoita^i«BdqTiiineat;^ii<depi^  mind  tp&n  the  ^tures^ 
MtelieaiH  m^  carzihgd^  lind the ittitiides,  and  pleaBes  at  the 
Mrj  time  4iiat  it  commands.  Itussian :  tfiai^ellers  hkd^  i^ke^  to 
MtfClM  baau^cf/^e  pBiiice  as  quite^a^phenoKie^^  WMhout 
tWi  tttoggesationjlahonld  havss  been^moi««fMick'^;vlCb^^^  b6sides» 
I  could  not  but  recollect  the  roma&t^e^iQie^ '^& -flurcb-ang^Md 
fito^'ef'Hbbl^fatlieraii^rbia  liable  tto  QtBAi^  l^ke  Michae],  who, 

..>  f*Xhe^ttMd;2)ttk»4uMl!lM!^&^ID«ottie  <^rocb6^pi#UB  mtivai-AiEiai. 

ma 


4  THE  BHINE. 

when  in  1815,  they  visited  Paris,  were  called  "  the  northern 
lights*^  and  I  felt  inclined  to  be  severe^  because  I  had  been 
deceii^ed;  jet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia 
appears  to  n^  as  one  of  the  fin^est  models  of  a  prince  that  I  hare 
ever  iQct  witli.  ,  .  . 

With  theelegjance  of  his  equipages,  the  disorder  of  the  baggage, 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  servants,  I  have  b^en  much  struck. 
Jn  contrasting. this  imperial  aartege  ivith  the  magnificent  simpli- 
city of  English  equipages,  and  the  careful  superintendenbe  that 
iEngliah  seryants  bestow  upon  every  thing,  one  is  reminded  that 
even  to  have  one's  carriages  and  harness  made  in  Xolidon  would 
not  be  all  that  is  requisite  towards  attaihing  that  perfection  in 
material,  or  external  arrangements,  the  possession  of  which  con- 
stitute the  superiority  of  the  English  in  so  matter-of-fact  an  age 
as  our  own.      •  »      ,'  j.    ^  »• 

Yesterday  I  went,  to  se^  the  sun  setting  ^n  the' Rhine.  It  was 
a  magnificent,  spectacle.  J  It  is  not,  however, -the  banks  of  the 
river,  with. their  monlotonous  ruins  and  parched  vineyards,  which 
occupy  too  much  of  the  landscape  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  that 
I  chiefly  admii-e  in  this  beautiful  yet  ovierlauded  country.  I'  hav6 
seen  elsewb^e  <  banks'  xnose  commanding,  more  varied,  more 
lovely.;  finer  forests,  a  -mcflre  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  more  pic- 
turesque and -striking  points  of  view:  it  is  the  river  itself,  espe- 
cially as.  viewed  from  the)  shore,  that  appears  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  object  in  th^  sce^.  =  -This  immenste  .l)ody  of  water, 
gliding  with  an  ever  equal  motion  through  the  country  which  it 
beautifies  and  enlivens,  reveals  to-  me  a  power  in  creation  that 
overwhelms  my  senses.  In  watching  its  movements  I  liken 
myself  to  a  physician  examining  the  pulse  of  a  man  in  order  to 
ascertain  his  strength,  m  Rivers  are  the  arteries  of' our  globe,  and 
before  their  manifestation'  of  universal  Hfe  I  stand  fixed'  in  awe 
and  admiration :,  I  feel  myself  to  fee  in  the  presence  of  my  sove- 
reign; J  see  etemity^I  believe,  and  I  alioaost  grasp  the  infinite. 
Ihis  is  the  involuntary,  perception  of  a' sublime  mystery;  in 
nature  what  I  cannot  comprehend  I  admire,  and  my  ignorance 
takes  refuge  in  adoration.  Thus  it  is  that  science  to  me  is  less 
necessary  than  to  discontented  minds.    ' 

We  shall  lit^ally  die  of  heat.  It  is  msiny  years  since  the  air 
of  the  valley  of  Ems,  always  oppressive,  has  risen  to  the  present 
temperature.    Last,  nighty  in  xetumii]^  &om  the  batiks  6f  the 
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Rhine,  I  saw  in  the  woods  a  swarm  of  fire-flies-— mj  beloyed 
Mian  luccioU^  I  had  never  brfore  obserred  them,  except  in  hot 
dimates.  , 

I  set  out  in  two  days  for  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 


CHAP.  IL 

Conversation'  at  Lubeck  oli  Peculiarities  in  the  Kassian  Character.  —  Boming 

of  the  Steamer  Nicholas  L 

This  morning,  at  liubeek,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  hearing  that 
Iwas  going  to  embark  for  Russia,  entered  my  room  with  an  air  of 
compassion  which  made  me  laugh. ,  This  man  is  more  clevei:  and 
humorous  than  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  his  manner  of  pro-; 
nouncing  the  French  language,  would  at  first  lead  one  to  suppose. 

On  hearing  tha.t  I  was  travelling  only  for  my  pleasure,  he 
began  exhorting  me,  with  the  good-humoured  simplicity  of  .a 
German,  to  give  up  my  project. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  Russia?"  I  said  to  him. 

"No,  sir;  but  I  am  with  Russian?;  there  are  n^any  who  p8^3 
through. Lubeck,  and  I  jjidge  of  th^  country  by  the  physiognomy 
of  its  people," 

"  What  dp  you  find^  then,  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance 
that  shoulii  prevent  my  yisiting  thepi  ?  " 

"  Sir,  th^y  hay^  two  faces.  I  4o  not  speak  of  the  valets,  ,^Jio 
have  only  one  ;  but  of  the  nobles.  When  they  arrive  in  Europe 
they  have  a  gay,  easy,  contented  air,  like  horses  set  free,  or  birdsf 
let  loose  from  their  cages :  men,  women,  the  young  and  the  .(^d, 
are  all  aSj  happy  as,  schoolboys  on  a  holiday,  The  same  ppr^ons, 
when  they  return,  have  long  faces  and  gloomy  looks  ;  their  words 
trefew  and  abrupt ;!  their  countenances  full  of  c^e.  I  cqnplud^ 
from  this,  that  a  coui^try  which  they  quitted  with  so  mu9h  jpy^ 
and  to  which  they  return  with  so  niuch  regret,  is  a  bad  cquntry.' 

**  J^erliaps  you  are  right,"  I  replied ;  "  but  your  remarks, ^at  le£^9t, 
proye  to  me  tl;iat  the  ]l$ussians  are  not  such  dissemblers  as  t^y 
haye  been  represented."  !.  .  m    ; 

"They  are  so  among  themselves;  but,  they  do  no^  m,i^trust 
08  jionest  Germans,"  said  the  landlord,  retiring  apd ;, spiling 
knowingly.  i 

B  3 


6  V    BtTBiniS^a  Oir  THB  ffTEfAMEB  NICHOLAS. 

Here  18  tt  man' i^haSsafiraid  of  being  taken  for  a  goodnatured 
shn^ton,  thought  I  rfaemnst  iiniyel  himself  in  order  tolsnow  how 
greatly  the  description,  which  travellers  (often  superficial  and 
careless  in  their  €^b8eryatiofts)give'<6f'cU£ferent  nations,  tends  to 
influence  these  nations'  character.  Each  separate  individual  en- 
deavours to  establish  a  protest  against  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  people  of  his  country. 

Do  not  the  women  of  Paris  aspire  to  be  simple  and  unaffected  ? 
It  may  be  here  observed,  t^^^t  nothipg  can  be  more  opposite  than 
the  Russian  and  the  C-eripa^j  character. 

My  carriage  is  already  in  the  packet-boat :  the  Russians  say  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  steamers  in  the  world:  they  call  it  Nicholas 
the  First,  This  same  vessel  was  burnt  last  year  crossing  from 
Petersburg  to '  Travieiiiunde :  it  wais  refitted,  and  has  since  made 
two  voyages. 

Some  superstitious  minds  fear  that  misfortune  will  yet  attach 
itself  td  the  boat,  I,  who  am  no  sailor^  do  not  sympathize  with 
this  poetic  feftr  ;  but  I  respect  all  kinds  of  inoffensive  superstition, 
as  resulting  from  the  noble,  pleasures  of  believing  and  of  fearing, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  piety,  and  of  which,  even  the 
abtise  classed  man  above!  all  other  beings  in  creation. 

After  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  burning  of 
the  Nicholas  I.  had  been  made  to  the  Emperor,  he  cnshiered  the 
captain,  Who  was  a  Russian,  and  who  was  quietly  playing  at  cards 
in  the  cabin  when  the  flames  burst  from  the  vessel.  His  friends, 
however,  state  in  his  Excuse,  or  rather  in  his  praise,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  danger,  and  had  given  private  orders  to  steer 
the  vessel  towards  a  sand-bank  on  the  Mecklenburg  coast,  his 
object  being  to  avoid  alarming  the  passengers  until  the  moment  of 
absolute  necessity  arrived.  The  flames  burst  out  just  as  the  vessel 
grounded ;  most  of  the  passengers  were  saved,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  heroic  efforts  of  a  young  and  unknown  Frenchman,  The 
Russian  captain  has  been  replaced  by  a  Dutchman  ;  but  he,  it  is 
said,  does  not  possess  authority  over  his  crew.  Foreign  countries 
lend  to  Russia  the  men  only  whom  they  do  not  care  to  keep  them- 
selves. I  shall  know  to-morrow  what  to  think  of  the  individual 
in  question.  No  one  can  judge  so  well  of  a  commander  as  a  sailor 
or  a  passenger.  The  love  of  life,  that  love  so  passionately  rational, 
is  a  guide  by  which  we  can  unerringly  appreciate  the  men  upon 
whom  our  existence  depends. 
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Oar  noble  vessel  draws  too  mach  water  to  get  up  to  Petersburg ; 
we  therefore  change  ship  at  Kronstadt,  whence  the  carriages  will 
follow  us,  two  dajs  later,  in  a  third  vesseL  This  is  tiresome,  but 
curiosity  triumphs  oyer  all :  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  requisite  in  a 
traveller. 


CHAP.  in. 

Polar  Nights.  —  Montesquieu  and  his  System.  —  Scenery  of  the  Korth. — Flat- 
ness of  the  Earth's  Surface  near  the  Pole.  —  Shores  of  Finland.  —  Melaa 

choly  of  Northern  People. — Prince  K .  —  Definitions  of  Nobility.— 

He  English  Nobility.  —  Freedom  of  Speech.  —  Canning.  —  Napoleon.— 
Confidential  Conversation.  —  Glance  at  Bussian  History. — Institutions  and 
Spirit  of  Chivalry  unknown  in  Bussia.  —  The  Nature  of  an  Autocracy.  — 
Politics  and  Beligion  are  identical  in  Russia. — Future  Influence  of  Russia. 
—Fate  of  Paris. — Prince  and  Princess  D— .  —  The  Cold-water  Core.— 
A  Modem  Frenchman  of  the  Middle  Classes.  —  His  Mauvais  Ton. — Agree- 
able Society  on  the  Steam-boat  —  Bussian  National  Dances.  —  Two  Ameri- 
cans.—  Steam-boat  Accident. 

I  AH  writing  at  midnight,  vnthout  any  lights^  on  board  the  steam- 
boat Nicholas  the  First,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  is  now  the 
dose  of  a  day  which  has  nearly  the  length  of  a  month  in  these 
latitudes,  beginning  about  the  8th  of  June,  and  ending  towards  the 
4th  of  July.  By  degrees  the  nights  will  reappear ;  they  are  very 
short  at  first,  but  insensibly  lengthen  as  they  approach  the  au- 
tamnal  equinox.  They  then  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
do  the  days  in  spring,  and  soon  involve  in  darkness  the  north  of 
fiassia  and  Sweden,  and  all  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  To  the  countries  actually  within  this  circle,  the  year  is 
divided  into  a  day  and  a  night,  each  of  six  months'  duration. 
The  tempered  darkness  of  winter  continues  as  long  as  the  dubious 
md  melancholy  summer  light; 

I  cannot  yet  cease  from  admiring  the  phenomenon  of  a  polar 
sight,  the  clear  beam  of  which  almost  equals  that  of  the  day 
Nothing  more  interests  me  than  the  various  degrees  in  which  light 
is  distributed  to  the  various  portions  of  the  globe.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  all  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  have  beheld  the  same 
son  during  an  equal  number  of  hours ;  but  what  a  difference 
between  the  days!  what  a  diversity  also  of  temperature  and  of 
hoes!    The  sun,  whose  rays  strike  vertically  upon  the  earth,  and 
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the  sun  whose  beams  fall  obliquely,  do  not  appear  the  same  lumi- 
nary,  at  least  if  we  judge  by  effects. 

As  for  myself,  whose  existence  bears  a  sympathetic  analogy  to 
that  of  pl^ts,  I  acknowledge  a  kind  of  fatiality  in  climates,  and, 
impelled  by  the  influence  the  heavens  have  over  my  mind, 
willingly  pay  respect  to  the  theory  of  Montesquieu.  To  such  a 
degree  are  my  temper  and  faculties  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  I  cannot  doi^bt  of  its .  effects  upon  politics.  But 
the  genius  of  Montesquieu  has  exaggerated  and  carried  too  far  the 
consequences  of  this  belief.  Obstinacy  of  opinion  is  the  rock  on 
which  genius  has  too  often  made  shipwreck.  Powerful  minds 
will  only  see  what  they  wish  to  see :  the  world  is  within  them- 
selves; they  understand  every  thing  but  that  which  is  told  to 
them.  .  

About  an  hour  ago  I  beheld  the  sun  sinking  in  the  ocean 
between  the  N.N.W.  and  N.  He  has  left  behind  a  long  bright 
track  which  continues  to  light  me  at  this  midnight  hour,  and  en- 
ables me  to  write  upon  deck  while  my  fellow-passengers  are  sleep- 
ing. As  I  lay  down  my  pen  to  look  around,  I  perceive  already^ 
towards  the  N.N.E.  the  first  streaks  of  morning  light.  Yesterday 
is  not  ended,  yet  to-morrow  is  begun.  The  sublimity  of  this  polar 
scene  I  feel  as  a  compensation  for  all  the  toilg  of  the  journey.  In 
these  regions  of  the  globe  the  day  is  one  continued  morning,  which 
never  performs  the  promises  of  its  birth.  Thi?  singular  twilight 
precedes  neither  day  nor  night ;  for  the  things  which  bear  those 
names  in  southern  countries  have  in  reality  no  existence  here. 
The  magic  effects  of  colour,  the  religious  gloom  of  midnight,  are 
forgotten  ;  nature  appears  no  longer  a  painting,  but  a  sketch ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  belief' in  the  wonders  of  those  blest  cli- 
mates where  the  sun  reigns  in  his  full  power. 

The  sun  of  the  north  is  an  alabaster  lamp,  hung  breast-high, 
and  revolving  between  heaven  and  earth.  This  lamp,  burning 
for  weeks  and  months  without  interruption,  sheds  its  melancholy 
rays  over  a  vault  which  it  scarcely  lislitens  ;  nothing  is  bright, 
yet  all  things  are  visible.  The  face  of  nature,  everywhere 
equally  illuminated  by  this  pale  li^ht,  resembles  that  of  a  poet  wrapt 
in  vision  and  hoary  with  years.  It  is  Osaian  who  remembers  his 
loves  no  more,  and  who  listens  only  to  the  voices  of  the  tombs. 

The  aspect  of  these  unvaried  surfaces^-of  distances  without 
objects^  horizons  undefined^  and  lines  half  effaced  —  all  this  con- 
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tmon  of  form  and  eokariftg,  throws  me  into'a  gentle  reverie,  the 
peaceful  awakening  from  which  is  as  like  death  as  life.  The  soul 
resembles  the  scene,  and  rests  Suspended  between  day  and  night 
^between  waking  and  sleeping^  It  is  no  livelj  pleasure  that  it 
feels;  the  raptures  of  passion*  cease,  but  the  inquietude  of  violent 
desires  ceases  al8o«  If  there  is  not  exemption  from  ennui,  there 
is  from  sorrow :  a  perpetual  repose  possesses  both  the  mind  and 
the  body,  the  image  of  which  is  reflected  by  this  indolent  light, 
that  spreads  its  mortal  <;oldne8S  equally  over  day  and  night,  over 
tile  ocean  and,  the  land,  blended  into  one  by  the  icy  hand  of 
winter,  and  the  overspreading  mantle -of  the  polar  snows. 

The  light  of  these  flat  regions  nemr  the  pole  accords  well  with 
the  blue,  eyes,  the  inexpressive  features,  the  fair  locks,  and  the 
thnidly  romantic  imagination  of  the  women  of  the  north.  Those 
women  are  for  ever  dreaming  of  what  others  are  enacting ;  of 
them  more  especially  can  it  be  said,  that  life  is  but  the  vision  of 
*  «hadow.  f        .     ! 

In  approacbing  these  northerly  regions  you  seem  to  be  climbing 
platform  of  a  chain  of  glaciers ;  the  nearer  you  advance,  the 
more  perfectly  is  the  illusion  realized.  The  globe  itself  seems  to 
be  the  mountain  you  are  ascending.  The  moment  you  attain  the 
commit  of  this  large  Alp,  you  experience  what  is  felt  less  vividly 
in  ascending  other  Alps :  the  rocks  sink>  the  precipices  crumble 
iway,  population  recedes,  the  earth  is  beneath  your  feet,  you  touch 
the  pole;  Viewed  from  such  elevation,  the  earth  appears  dimi- 
nished, but  the  sea  rises  iind  forms  around  you  a  vaguely  defined 
circle;  you  continue  as  though  mounting  to  the  summit  of  a  dome 
^a  dome  which  is  the  world,  and  whose  architect  is-  God. 

From  thence  the  eye  extends  over  frozen  seas  and  crystal  fields, 
ui  which  imagination  might  picture  the  abodes  of  the  blest  un- 
changeable inhabitants  of  an  immutable  heaven. 

Such  were  the  feelings  I  experienced  in  approachiiig  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  northern  limits  extend  to  Torfieo. 

The  coast  of  Finland,  generally  considered  mountainous, 
Appears  to  me  but  a  succession  of  gentle,  imperceptible  hills  ;:  all  is 
lost  in  the  distance  and  indistinctness  of  the  misty  horizon.  This 
Bntrausparent  atmosphere  deprives  objects  of  their  lively  colours  ; 
^ery  thing. is  dulled  and  dimmed  beneath  its  heavens  of  mother- 
of-pearL  .  The  vessels  just  visible  in  the  horizon^  quickly  dis- 
appear again ;  for  the  glimmering  of  the  perpetual  twilight  to 
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which  they  here  give  the  name  of  day  scarcely  lights  up  the 
waters ;  it  has  not  power  to  ^ild  the  sails  of  a  distant  vessel.  The 
canvas  of  a  ship  under  full  sail  in  northern  seas,  in  place  of 
shining  as  it  does  in  other  latitudes,  is  darkly  figured  against  the 
grey  curtain  of  heaven,  which  resembles  a  sheet  spread  out  for 
the  representation  of  Chinese  figures.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  but  the  view  of  nature  in  the  north  reminds  me,  in  spite  of 
myself,  of  an  enormous  magic  lantern,  whose  lamp  gives  a  bad 
light,  and  the  figures  on  whose  glasses  are  worn  with  use.  I 
dislike  comparisons  which  degrade  the  subject ;  but  we  must,  at 
any  rate,  endeavour  to  describe  our  conceptions.  It  is  easier  to 
admire  than  to  disparage ;  nevertheless,  if  we  would  describe  with 
truth,  the  feeling  that  prompts  both  sentiments  must  be  suffered 
to  operate. 

On  entering  these  whitened  deserts,  a  poetic  terror  tilkes  pos- 
session of  the  soul :  you  pause,  affrighted  on  the  threshold  of  the 
palace  of  winter.  As  you  advance  amid  abodes  of  cold  illusions, 
of  visions,  brilliant,  though  with  a  silvered  rather  than  a  golden 
light,  an  indefinable  species  of  sadness  takes  possession  of  the 
heart ;  the  failing  imagination  ceases  to  create,  or  its  feeble  con- 
eeptions  resemble  only  the  undefined  forms  of  the  wanly  glittering 
clouds  that  meet  the  eye. 

When  the  mind  reverts  from  the  scenery  to  itself,  it  is  to  par- 
take of  the  hitherto  incomprehensible  melancholy  of  the  people  of 
the  north,  and  to  feel,  as  they  feel,  the  fascination  of  their  mono- 
tonous poetry.  This  initiation  into  the  pleasures  of  sadness  is 
painful  while  it  is  pleasing ;  you  follow  with  slow  steps  the 
chariot  of  Death,  chanting  hymns  of  lamentation,  yet  of  hope ; 
your  sorrowing  soul  lends  itself  to  the  illusions  around,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  the  objects  that  meet  the  sight :  the  air,  the  mist, 
the  water,  all  produce  a  novel  impression.  There  is,  whether  the 
impression  be  made  through  the  organ  of  smell  or  of  touch,  some- 
thing strange  and  unusual  in  the  sensation :  it  announces  to  you 
that  you  are  approaching  the  confines  of  the  habitable  world  ;  the 
icy  zone  is  before  you,  and  the  polar  air  pierces  even  to  the  heart. 
This  is  not  agreeable,  but  it  is  novel  and  very  strange. 

I  cannot  cease  to  regret  having  been  detained  so  long  this 
mimmer,  on  account  of  my  health,  at  Paris  and  at  Ems.  Had  I 
followed  my  first  plan,  I  should  now  be  in  Lapland,  on  the  borders 
of  the  White  Sea,  beyond  Archangel ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from 
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the  above,  that  I  feel  as  though  there,  which  is  almost  the  same 
thing. 

Descending  from  the  elevation  of  mj  illusions,  I  find  myself, 
not  among  the  deserts  of  the  earth,  but  travelling  on  the  superb 
steam-boat  Nicholas  the  First,  and  in  the  midst  of  as  refined 
asocietj  as  I  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
.  He  who  could  embody  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio  the  conver- 
lations  in  which  I  have  taken  a  very  modest  part  during  the  last 
three  days,  jnight  make  a  book  as  brilliant  and  amusing  as  the 
Decameron,  and  almost  as  profound  as  La  Bmy^re. 

I  had  been  long  an  invalid.  At  Travemunde  I  was  so  ill  that, 
on  the  very  day  for  sailing,  I  thought  of  renouncing  the  journey. 
M7  carriage  had  been  placed  on  board,  but  I  felt  the  cold  fit  of 
fever  thrilling  through  my  veins,  and  I  feared  to  increase  the 
sickness  that  already  tormented  me,  by  the  sea-sickness  that  I 
knew  I  could  not  escape.  What  should  I  do  at  Petersburg,  eight 
hundred  leagues  from  home,  were  I  to  fall  seriously  ill  ?  To  em- 
bark with  a  fever  on  a  long  journey  —  is  it  not  an  act  of  insanity  ? 
Sach  were  my  thoughts.  But,  then  again,  would  it  not  seem  yet 
more  absurd  to  change  my  mind  at  the  last  moment,  and  have  my 
carriage  brought  back  on  shore?  What  would  the  people  of 
Travemimde  say  ?  -  How  could  my  irresolution  be  explained  to 
tty  friends  at  Paris  ? 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  reasonings  of  this 
character,  but  I  was  sick  and  reduced  in  strength  :  the  shiverings 
also  increased ;  an  inexpressible  languor,  an  utter  distaste  for 
food,  and  severe  pains  in  the  head  and  side,  made  me  dread  a 
passage  of  four  days.  I  shall  not  survive  it,  I  said  to  myself; 
yet  to  change  a  project  is  as  difficult  for  invalids  as  for  other 
men. 

The  waters  of  Ems  have,  in  curing  one  disease,  substituted 
another.  To  cure  this  second  malady,  rest  is  necessary.  Is  not 
this  a  reason  for  deferring  a  visit  to  Siberia  ?  and  yet  I  am  going 
there! 

Under  the  influence  of  these  confiicting  considerations,  I  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  deciding  how  to  act. 

At  length,  determined  to  guide,  as  by  the  rules  of  a  game  of 
chance,  the  plans  of  a  life  which  I  no  longer  knew  how  to  guide 
otherwise,  I  called  my  servant,  resolved  that  he  should  decide  the 
Question.    J  asked  his  opinion. 
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"  We  must  go  on,**  he  replied ;  "  it  is  do  neat  the  time  of 
starting.'' 

"  Why,  you  are  generally  afraid  of  the  sea." 

"  I  am  afraid  of  it  still ;  but  were  I  in  the  place  of  my  master, 

I  would  not  change  my  mind  after  having  sent  my  carriage  on 
board." 

"  You  seem  more  afraid  of  my  changing  my  mind  than  of  my 
becoming  seriously  ill." 

No  answer. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  why  you  would  go  on  ?  " 

"  Because ! ! " 

"Very  good !  we  will  proceed." 

"But  if  you  should  become  worse,"  resumed  this  worthy  per- 
sonage, who  began  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  that  would 
attach  to  him,  "  I  shall  reproach  inyselft  with  your  imprudence." 

**  If  I  am  ill,  you  will  take  charge  of  me." 

"  But  that  wiU  not  cUre  you." 

"Never  mind;  we  will  go." 

Thus  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  my  servant,  I  proceeded  on 
board,  carrying  with  me  a  fever,  low  spirits,  and  inexpressible 
regret  for  the  weakness  I  had  exhibited.  A  thousand  unpleasant 
presentiments  connected  with  my  journey  assailed  me,  and,  as 
they  weighed  anchor,  I  covered  my  eyes  in  a  fit  of  stupid  despair.  ^ 
The  instant  the  paddles  began  to  turn,  a  revolution,  as  sudden 
and  complete  as  it  was  inexplicable,  took  place  in  my  frame :  the 
pains  and  shivering  vanished,  my  mind  resumed  its  usual  powers, 
and  I  found  myself  suddenly  in  perfect  health.  This  change  ap- 
peared to  me  so  singular,'  that  I  cannot  resist  recording  it,  though 
at  the  risk  perhaps  of  not  being  believed. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamer,  I  observed  an 
elderly  man,  whose  immensely  swollen  legs  could  hardly  support 
his  corpulent  frame.  His  head,  well  set  between  his  large 
shoulders,  had  a  noble  cast:  it  was  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI. 

I  soon  learnt  that  he  was  the  Russian  Prince  K ,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  conquering  Varegues^  and  therefore  one  of  the  most, 
ancient  of  the  Russian  nobility. 

As  I  observed  him,  supported  by  his  secretary,  and  moving  with 
difficulty  towards  a  seat,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  here 
is  a  sorry  travelling  companion ;  but  on  hearing  his  name,  which 
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I  well  knew  by  reputation,  I  reproached  mjself  for  this  incorrigible 
mania  of  judging  by  appearances. 

As  soon  as  seated,  the  old  gentleman,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  was  shrewd,  although  noble  and  sincere,  addressed  me  by 
name. 

Apostrophized  thus  suddenly,  I  rose  without  replying.  The 
prince  continued  in  that  truly  aristocratic  tone,  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  which  excludes  all  idea  of  ceremony :  — 

"You,  who  have  seen  aloiost  all. Europe,  will^  I  am  sure,  be  of 
my  opinion." 

"  On  what  subject,  prince?" 

**  On  England.  I  was  saying  to  Prince  — ,  here,**  indicating 
with  his  finger,  and  without  further  presentation,  the  individual 
with  whom  he  was  talking,  ^^that  there  is  no  noblesse  among  the 
English.  They  have  titles  and  offices ;  but  the  idea  which  we 
Attach  to  a  real  order  of  nobility,  distinguish^  by  characteristics^ 
which  can  neither  be  purchased  nqr  conferred,  i3  unknown  to 
them.  A  'monarch  may  create  a  prince ;  education,  circumstances, 
genius,  virtue,  may  make^  a  l^ero ;  but  none  of  these  things  are 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  nobleman." 

"  Prince,"  I  replied,  **  a  noblesse,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which 
was  once  understood  in  France,  and  in  which  you  and  I,  I  believe^ 
nnderstand  it  at  present,  has  become  a  fiction^  and  was  perhaps 
«lways  one.  You  remind  me  of  the  observation  of  M,  de  Laura* 
gnais,  who  said,  on  returning  from  kn  assembly  of  the  marshals  of 
France,  *  we  were  twelve  dukes  and  peers,  but  I  was  the  only 
gentleman.'  ^ 

**  He  said  the  truth,"  replied  the  prince.  "  On  the  continent, 
the  gentleman  alone  is  considered  as  noble*,  because  in  countries 
where  nobility  is  still' something  real,  it  is  inherent  in  the  blood, 
and  not  in  fortune,  favour,  talent,  or  avocation ;  it  is  the  produce 
of  history;  andj  as  in  physics,  the  period  for  the  formation  of 
certain  metals  appears  to  have  ceased,  so  in  communities,  the 
period  for  the  creation  of  noble  families  has  ceased  also.  It  is  this, 
efi^hich'^e  English  are  ignorant" 

^It  is  true,"  I  answered,  <*that  though  still  preserving  much 

feudal  pride,  they  have  lost  the  spirit  of  feudal  institutions.     In 

England,  chivalry  has'  ceded  to  industry,  which  has  readily  con« 

le&ted  to  taJce  up  its  abode  in  a  baronial  constitution,  on  condition 

*  Gent]lhoiDiii%  t.  e.  person  ai  ancient  family.  ^^  Trana 
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that  the  ancient  priyileges  attached  to  names  should  be  plaeed 
within  reach  of  newly-founded  families. 

"  Bj  this  social  revolution,  the  result  of  a  succession  of  political 
changes,  hereditary  rights  are  no  longer  attached  to  a  race,  but 
are  transferred  to  individuals,  to  offices,  and  to  estates.  Formerly 
the  warrior  ennobled  the  land  that  he  won ;  now  it  is  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  land  which  constitutes  the  noble ;  and  what  is  called 
a  noblesse  in  England,  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  moi'e  than  a 
class  that  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  wearing  a  certain  dress.  Tliis 
monied  aristocracy  differs,  no  doubt,  very  greatly  from  the  arts* 
tocracy  of  blood.  Bank  that  has  been  bought,  has  an  evidence 
of  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  man ;  rank  that  has  been 
inherited  is  an  evidence  of  the  favour  of  Providence.* 

'*  The  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  two  kinds  of  aristocrac}^^ 
that  of  money  and  that  of  birth,  is  such  in  England,  that  the  de« 
scendants  of  a  family,  whose  name  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
country,  if  they  happen  to  be  poor  and  are  without  title,  wiH  tell  you 
they  are  not  noble  ;  while  my  Xiord  ■  (grandson  of  a  tailor), 
forms,  as  member  of  the  house  of  peers,  a  part  of  the  high  aris'« 
tocracy  of  the  land.** 

*'  I  knew  that  we  should  agree,"  replied  the  prince,  with  a 
graceful  gravity  that  is  peculiar  to  him. 

^ti^uck  with  this  easy  manner  of  making  acquaintance^  I  begaa 

to  exainine.  the  countryman  of  the  Prince  K— ,  Prince  D , 

the  celebrity  of  whose  name  had  already  attracted  my  attention. 
Xb^e^d^ajpin^^tilL.y^iuig^  hiacompkxion,wi)rea  leaden  hue;  a 
quiet,  patient  expression  was  visible  in  his  eye ;  but  his  forehead 
i|fa&tft|llf4iWfifd[t9  taJ4r«il94  •thrdughoiU;  lifS'^pfcrsdn  thare  was  a 
^eg^l^ity  yfhioh  acc4r^h«d  wkhthe  coldnesa  of  his  manners,  and  the 
faar0U)i\yfp]2(giiiced  byiwhifh  ^as  Qot  unplaasfii^g.  . 
,  Pri^iceiBi'-rf-v  T^^  neyerntined  of  C0i\ve]?6etiQn,  continued: — 
\  "To  pi:o\^  ikftyout  tiiait^  the  En^idh  Motions foC nubility  differ 
|rpp[i,ours,J[  wiU  rctete  a  UtUe  anecdote  <  which  will  perhaps  amuse 

"In  1814  I  attended  the  Emperor  Alexander  mk  his  visit  to 
l^ndpn.  '  At  that  time  His  Majesty  It^moure&imQ  with  much  co^ 
^dence,  which  procured  for  me  many:m|krks  of  kindness  on  4he 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Regent.  Thi^  prince  took  me 
aside  one  day,  and  said  to  me,  '  I  should  like  to  do  something  that 

*  Attefite  la  fayour  de  la  Provldeiice^ 
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would  be  agreeable  to  tlie  Emperor.  He  appears  to  have  a  great 
regard  for  the  physician  who  accompanies  him ;  could  I  confer  oa 
this  person  anj  favour  that  would  please  your  master  ? ' 

"  *  You  could,  sir/  I  replied. 

"  *  What,  then,  should  it  be  ? ' 

"*NobiUty/ 

'*  On  the  morrow  the  doctor  was  made  a  knight  The  Emperor 
took  pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which  thus 
constituted  his  physician  a  Sir,  and  his  physician's  wife  a  Lady; 
bat,  although  his  powers  of  eomprehension  were  good,  he  died 
without  being  able  to  understand  our  explanations,  or  the  value  of 
the  new  dignity  conferred  upon  his  medical  man." 

'*The  ignorance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,"  I  replied,  ''is 
justified  by  that  of  many  w^-informed  men :  look  at  the  greater 
nunber  of  novels  in  which  foreigners  attempt  to  depict  English 
Bocietj."  This  discourse  served  as  a  prelude  to  a  most  agreeable 
conversation,  which  lasted  several  hours.  The  tone  of  society 
ifflong  the  higher  ranks  in  Russia  is  marked  by  an  easy  polite- 
Bess,  the  secret  of  which  is  almost  lost  among  ourselves. 

Every  on^,  not  Qven  e^duding  the  French  secretary  of  Prince 
K ,  appears  mo^^W. superior  to  the  little  cares  and  contri- 
vances of  vaniiy  and  self-love^  and,  consequently,  exempt  from 
their  mistakes  and  .qiortifications.  If  it  is  tms  that  one  gains 
from,  living  under  a»  despotis^^  Vive  la  Btimel*  How  can 
polished. mai^iners  subsjist  in  a  country  where  nothing  is  respected, 
leeiag  ii^^bif^,/4m  is  only  discernment  in  testifying  respect  Let 
^  reoqmmei^<te  by  showing  :T6spect  to  those  who  have  a  right  to 
^erenpe,  and  w&.  shalL.  then  Again  become  naturaUjr,  and,  so  to 
VeakjqFolontairilis,  ipolite. 

.  Notnitbst^iiding  tjiek  lieselrve  which  I  threw  into  my  answers 
te  tl)9  Prince :^^r-r-^  the:  old  diplomatist  quickly  discovered  the 
tode^icy.ofj*iy  views*   i  ,       .j  .  •»  »  ^  . 

•  '^  Tou  do  pojt  belopg  either  to  your  country  x>r  to  youDage,"  he 
ezdaiiQed;  '^youioie  an  enemy  to  the  power  ef  i^eeck'&  apoli- 
<cal  el)gin^*'•  .  »  - 

*'It  is  true,"  I  replied;  '* any  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 

I  1.      •       -  "I 

*  The  author  here  requests  a  liberal  construction  on  the  part  of  tlie  reader,  in 
cHer  to  reconcile  his  apparent  contradictions.  It  is  only  from  a,  frank  state- 
iient«>f  ^  yarioufl  eontradictory  views  that'pri^setit  themsdves  to  the  mind, 
that  definitive  condi^sioas  %re  eventually  to  be  obtained. 
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worth  of  men  appeal's  to  me  preferable  to  public  speaking,  in  a 
<;ountry  where  self-love  is'  so  easily  excited  as  in  mine.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  could  be  found  in  France  many  men  who  would 
not  sacrifice  their  most  cherished  opinions  to  the  desire  of  having 
it  said  that  they  had  made  a  good  speech^''  ' 

"Nevertheless,"  pursued  the  liberal  Russian  prince^  "every 
thing  is  included  in  the  gift  of  language  $*  every  thing  that  is  in 
man,  and  something  even  bejrond^Teve!^  itself  by  discourse :  there 
is  divinity  in  speech.** 

**  I  agree  with  you^**  I  replied,  *^  imd  it  is  for  *  that  very  reason 
that  I  dread  to  see  it  prostituted.** 

"  When  a  genius  like  that  of  Mr.  Canning's,**  continued  the 
prince,  ^^  enchained  the  attention  of  the  first  tnen  of  England  and 
of  the:  world,  surely  polidcal  oratory  was  something  great  and 
glorious!**  , .       .  .  ' 

"  What  good  has  this  brilliant  genius  produced  ?  and  what  evil 
would  he  not  have  caused  if  he  had  had  inflammable  minds  fot 
auditors?  Speech  employed  in  private,  as  a  means  of  persuasion^ 
to  changethe  direction  of  ideas,  to  influence  the  action  of  a  man, 
or  of  a  small  number  of  men,  appears  to  me  useful,  either  as  an 
auxiliary  or  as  a  counterbalance  to  power  f  but  I  fear  it  in  a  larg6 
political  assembly  whose  deliberations  are  conducted  in  public.  It 
too  often  secures  a  triumph  to  limited  views  and  fallacious  popular 
notions,  at  the >  expense  of  lofty,  far-sighted  eonc^tions^  and  plans 
profouyidly  laid.  To  impose'  upon  nations  the  domination  bf  ma-* 
jorities  is.  to  subjeict  tbem  to  mediociity.  If  such  is  not  yoUf 
object,  yon  do  wrong  to  laud  oratorical  influence.  The^  pontics  of 
large  assemblies* are  almost  always  timid,  sordid,  andiinprincipled. 
You  oppose  to  this  the  case  of  England-:  that  country'is  not  what 
it  is  supposed  to  be.'  It  is  true  that  in  its  houses  of  parliament, 
questions  are. decided  l^the*  majority;  but  that  majority  repre« 
sents  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  which  for  a  long  time  has  not 
ceased,  except  lit  very  brief  intervals^  to^direct*  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  Besides,  to  what  refuges  of  lies  have  not  parliamentary 
forms  compelled  the  leaders  of  this  masked  oligarchy  to  descend  ? 
Is  it  for  thia  that  you  envy  England  ?  *? 

"  Nevertheless,  man  must  be  led  either  by  fear  or  by  persua* 


sion,*' 


"  True,  but  action  is  more  persuasive  than  words.    Does  not 
the  Prussian  government  prove  this?     Does  not  Buonaparte? 
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Buonaparte  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  governed  by  per- 
suasion as  much  as,  or  more  than,  by  force,  and  jet  his  eloquence, 
though  great,  was  never  addressed  except  to  individuals ;  to  the. 
mass  he  never  spoke  except  by  deeds :  to  discuss  the  laws  in 
public  is  to  rob  them  of  that  respect  which  is  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

"You  are  a  friend  to  despotism  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  dread  the  lawyers,  and  their  echo  the 
newspapers  *,  which  are  but  speeches  whose  echo  resounds  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  the  despotism  which  threatens  us  in 
the  present  day.". 

"Come  among  us,  and  you  will  learn  to  fear  some  other 
kmds." 

"  It  will  not  be  you,  prince,  who  will  succeed  in  imbuing  me 
viA  a  bad  opinion  of  Russia." 

"Do  not  judge  of  it,  either  by  me,  or  by  any  other  Russian  who 
has  travelled :  our  natural  flexibility  renders  us  cosmopolites  the 
momeDt  we  leave  our  own  land ;  and  this  disposition  of  mind  is 
in  itself  a  satire  against  our  government ! " 

Here,  notwithstanding  his  habit  of  speaking  openly  on  all  sub- 
jects, the  prince  began  to  distrust  both  himself,  me,  and  every 
one  else,  and  took  refuge  in  some  remarks  not  very  conspicuous 
for  their  perspicuity.  He  afterwards,  however,  availed  himself 
of  a  moment  when  we  were  alone  to  lay  before  me  his  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  men  and  the  institutions  of  his  country. 
The  following,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  forms  the  sum  of  his 

observations :  — 

"Russia,  in  the  present  age,  is  only  four  hundred  years  removed 
from  the  invasions  of  barbarian  tribes,  whilst  fourteen  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  Western  Europe  experienced  the  same  crisis. 
A  civilization  older  by  one  thousand  years,  of  course  places  an 
inuneasurable  distance  between  the  manners  of  nations. 

**  Many  ages  before  the  irruption  of  the  Mongolsj  the  Scandi 
navians  placed  over  the  Sclavonians  (then  altogether  savages) 
chieftains,  who  reigned  at  Great  Novogorod  and  at  Kiew,  under 
the  name  of  Varangians.  These  foreign  heroes,  supported  by  a 
small  retinue  of  armed  followers,  became  the  first  princes  of  the 
Bussians ;  and  their  companions  in  arms  are  the  stock  whence 

*  These  allusions,  it  must  be  remembered,  refeir  more  especiallj  to  iVanco 
tmder  King  Lonis  Philippe.  —  Trans, 
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proceeds  the  more  ancient  nobility.  The  Varangian  princes*  who 
were  a  species  of  demigods,  governed  the  nation  while  still  com- 
posed of  wandering  tribes.  It  was  from  the  emperors  and 
patriarchs  of  Constasitinople  that  they  at  this  period  derived  all 
their  notions  of  luxury  and  the  arts.  Such,  if  I  may  he  allowed 
the  expression,  was  the  .first-laid  stratum  of  civilization  in 
Russia,  afterwards  trampled  on  and  destroyed  by  the  Tartar 
conquerdrs. 

"  A  vast  body  of  saints,  who  were  the  legislators  of  a  newly 
converted  Christian  people,  illume,  with  their,  names,  this  fabu- 
lous epoch  of  Bussian  history.  Princes,  also,  great  by  their 
savage' virtues,  ennoble  the  early  period  of  th«  Sclavonian  annals. 
Their  names  shine  out  from  the  profound  darkness  of  the  age,' like 
stard  piercing  the  clouds  of  a  stormy  night.  «The  very  soujid  of 
these  strange  names  excites  the  imagination  and  chaUenges' cu- 
riosity. Rurick,  (Meg,  Queen  Olga,  Saint  Wladimir,  Swiatopolk, 
and  Monomachus,  are  personages  whose  ehaaracters  no  more 
resemble  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  West  than  do  their  appel- 
lations. 

*^ They  have  nothing  of  the  chivalrous  about  them;  they  are 
like  the  monarchs  of  Scripture;  the  nation  which  they  rendered 
great  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia ;  ignorant  of  your  romance, 
it  preserved  manners  that  were  in  a  great  measure  patriarch^,k 

'^The  Russiatn  nation  was  not  formed  in  that  brilHant  school  of 
good  faith,  by  whose  instructions  chivalrous  Europe  had  so  well 
profited,  that  the  word  Aowowr  was  for  a  long  period  synonymous 
with  truth,  and  the  word  of  honour  had  a  sanctity  which  is  still 
revered^  even  in  France,  where  so  many  things  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

"  The  noble  influence,  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross  stopped, 
with  that  of  Cathdicism,.  in  Poland.  The  Russians  are  warriors, 
but  they  fight  under  the  principle  of  obedience,  and  with  the  ob- 
ject of  gain  \  the  Polish  chevaliers  fought  for  the  pure  love  of 
glory ;  and  thus,  thdugh  these  two  people  spring  from .  the  same 
stock,  and  have  sfiU  many  points  of  resemblance,  the  events  of 
history  have  separated  them  so  widely  that  it  will  require  a  greater 
number  of  ages  of  Russian  policy  to  reunite  them'  than  it  has  re- 
quired of  religion  and  of  social  habitudes  to  part,  them  asunder. 

"Whilst  Europe  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  efforts  she  had 
made  during  centuries  to  rescue  the  tpmb  of  Christ  from  the  un- 
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believers,  Rus^a  was  paying  tribute  to  the  Mohammedans  under 
Usbeck,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  her  arts  and  sciences^  her 
manners^  religion,  and  politics,  as  also  her  principles  of  craft  and 
fraud,  and  her  aversion  to  the  Latin  cross,  from  the  Greek  Em- 
pire. If  we  reflect  on  all  these  civil,  religious,  uid  political  in<» 
flaences,  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  the  little  confidence  that 
can  be  pkced  in  the  word  of  a  Russian  (it  is  the  Russian  prince 
who  spe^iks),  nor  that  the  Russian  character  in  general  should 
bear  the  impress  of  that  false  Byzantine  stamp  which  influences 
social  Hfe  even  under  the  empire.  t>f  the  Csieurs  '—^  worthy  successors 
of  the  lieutenants  of  Bati. 

'^The  unmitigated  despotism  that  reigns  over  us  established 
itsdf  at  the  very  period  when  servitude  ceased  in  the  rest  of 
Eorc^.  From  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the.  Mongols,  the 
Sdavonianig^  tintil  then  one  of  the  freest  people  in  the  world, 
became  slaves  first  to  their  >  conquerors^  and  afterwards  to  their 
own  princes.  Bondage  was  thenceforward  established'  among 
tbem,  not  only  as  an  existing  state,  but  as  a  eonstlfuent  principle 
of  society.  It  has  degraded  the  right  of  speech  in  Russia  to  such 
a  point  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  anytfaang  better,  than  a 
snare:  our  government  lives  by  lies, !for  truth  is  as  toiyible  to  the 
tjrant  as  to  the  slave..  Thus,  little  as  one  spe'aks  in  Ri^sia,  one 
always  speaks  too  mudi,  since  in  that  country  all  discourse  is  the 
expression  of  religious  or  political  hypocrisy." 

"Prince,"  I  replied,  after  having  listened  attentively  to  this  long 
series  of  deductions,  "  I  will  not  believ'e  you.  It  is  enlightened 
to  rise  above  national  prejudices,  and  polite  to  deal  gently  with  the 
prejadices  of  foreigners  ;  but  I  have  no  more  confidencain  your 
eoncessions  than  I  have  in  others'  claims,  and  pretensions." 

"In  three  months  you  will  render  me  greater  justice;  mean- 
while, and  as  we  are  yet  alone," — he  said  this  after  looking  round 
ea  all  sides,—"  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  a  leading  point,  I 
will  present  you  with  a  key  whidi  will  serve  to  explain  everything 
to  you  in  ihe  country  you  are  about  to  visit. 

"  Think  ^t  each,  step  you  take  among  this  Asiatic  people  that 
the  chivalrous  and  Catholic  influence  has  never  obtained  in  their 
land;  and j;iot  only  have  they  never  adopted  it,  they  have  With- 
stood it  also,  with,  bitter  anmosity,  during  long  wars  with  Lithu- 
wia,  Poland,  and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order," 

"You  make  me  proud  of  my  discernment.     1  wrote  lately  to 

0  3 
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one  of  my  friends,  that  I  conceived  religious  intolerance  to  be  the 
secret  spring  of  Russian  policy." 

"  You  anticipated  clearly  what  you  are  going  to  see ;  you  can 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  intense  intolerance  of  the  Russians ; 
those  whose  minds  are  cultivated,  and  whom  business  brings  into 
intercourse  with  Western  Europe,  take  the  utmost  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  predominant  national  sentiment,  which  is  the  triumph  of 
the  Greek  orthodoxy — with  them,  synonymous  with  the  policy  of 
Russia. 

"  Without  keeping  this  in  view,  nothing  can  be  explained  either 
in  our  manners  or  our  politics.  You  must  not  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  persecutions  in  Poland  were  the  effect  of  the  per- 
sonal resentment  of  the  Emperor:  they  were  the  result  of  a 
profound  and  deliberate  calculation.  These  acts  of  cruelty  are 
meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  true  believers ;  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  so  enlightens  the  sovereign  as  to  elevate  him  above  all  hu- 
man feelings ;  and  it  is  God  who  blesses  him  as  the  executor  of  his 
high  designs.  By  this  manner  of  viewing  things,  j  udges  and  execu- 
tioners become  so  much  the  greater  saints  as  they  are  greater  bar- 
barians. Your  legitimist  journals  little  know  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  seek  for  allies  among  schismatics.  We  shall  see 
an  European  revolution  before  we  shall  see  the  Emperor  oi  Russia 
acting  in  good  faith  with  a  Catholic  power ;  the  Protestants  are 
at  least  open  adversaries ;  besides,  they  will  more  readily  reunite 
with  the  Pope  than  the  chief  of  the  Russian  autocracy ;  for  the 
Protestants,  having  beheld  all  their  creeds  degenerate  into  systems, 
and  their  religious  faith  transformed  into  philosophic  doubt,  have 
nothing  left  but  their  sectarian  pride  ta  sacrifice  to  Rome ;  whereas 
the  Emperor  possesses  a  real  and  positive  spiritual  power,  which 
he  will  never  voluntarily  relinquish.  Rome,  and  all  that  can  be 
connected  with  the  Romish  church,  has  no  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  the  autocrat  of  Moscow — visible  head  of  his  own  church ; 
and  I  am  astonished  that  Italian  penetration  has  not  discovered 
the  danger  that  threatens  you  from  that  quarter.  After  this  ve- 
racious picture,  judge  of  the  illusion  with  which  the  Legitimists 
of  Paris  nurse  their  hopes.** 

This  conversation  will  give  an  idea  of  all  the  others.  Whenever 
the  subject  became  unpleasant  to  Muscovite  self-love,  the  Prince 
K broke  off,  at  least  until  he  was  fully  sure  that  no  one  over- 
heard us. 
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The  subjects  of  our  discourse  have  made  me  reflect,  and  my  re- 
flections make  me  fear. 

There  is  perhaps  more  to  look  forward  to  in  this  country,  long 
depreciated  by  our  modern  thinkers,  because  appearing  so  far  behind 
all  others,  than  in  those  English  colonies  implanted  on  the  American 
soil,  and  which  are  too  highly  vaunted  by  the  philosophers  whose 
systems  have  developed  the  real  democracy,  with  all  its  abuses, 
which  now  subsists. 

If  the  military  spirit  which  prevails  in  Russia  has  failed  to  pro- 
dace  any  thing  analogous  to  our  creed  of  honour,  or  to  invest  its 
soldiers  with  the  brilliant  reputation  which  distinguishes  ours,  it 
should  not  therefore  be  said  that  the  nation  is  less  powerful. 
Honour  is  a  human  divinity,  but  in  practical  life  duty  outvalues 
eren  honour ;  though  not  so  dsazMng  it  is  more  sustained,  and 
more  capable  of  sustaining. 

In  my  opinion  the  empire  of  the  world  is  henceforth  no  longer 
to  be  committed  to  the  turbulent,  but  to  people  of  a  patient  spirit.* 
Earope,  enlightened  as  she  now  is,  will  no  longer  submit,  except  to 
real  strength :  now  the  real  strength  of  nations  is  obedience  to  the 
power  which  rules  them,  just  as  discipline  is  the  strength  of  armies. 
Henceforth,  falsehood  will  react  so  as  to  produce  most  injury  to 
those  who  would  make  it  their  instrument ;  truth  will  give  birth 
to  a  new  influence,  so  greatly  will  neglect  and  disuse  have  renewed 
its  youth  and  vigour. 

When  our  cosmopolitan  democracies,  bearing  their  last  fruits, 
shall  have  made  war  a  detested  thing  to  all  people, — when  nations 
once  the  most  civilized  of  the  earth  shall,  by  their  political  de- 
baucheries, have  brought  themselves  to  a  state  of  enervation,  and, 
from  one  fall  to  another,  have  sunk  into  internal  lethargy  and  exter- 
nal contempt,  then — all  alliance  being  admitted  impossible  with  so- 
cieties steeped  in  helpless  egotism — the  flood-gates  of  the  North 
^  again  open  upon  us,  and  we  shall  have  to  endure  a  last  great 
invasion — an  invasion  of  no  longer  ignorant  barbarians,  but  of  a 
people  more  enlightened  and  instructed  than  ourselves,  for  they 
will  have  been  taught,  by  our  excesses,  the  means  and  the  mode  of 
ruling  over  us. 

*  I  must  again  request  the  reader,  who  would  follow  me  throughout  this 
work,  to  wait  before  forming  an  opinion  of  Russia,  until  he  shall  have  com- 
pared my  different  views  made  before  and  after  my  journey.  The  candour 
and  good  faith  with  which  I  profess  to  write  forbid  me  to  retrench  any  thing 
that  I  have  already  written. 

C  3 
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It  is  not  without  design  that  Providence  is  accumnlailng  so 
many  inactive  instruments  of  power  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  day 
will  come  when  the  sleeping  giant  will  rise  up,  and  when  force 
will  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  speech.  Vainly,  at  that  time,  will 
dismayed  Equality  call  upon  the  old  Aristocracy  to  rise  in  rescue 
of  Liberty.  Arms  in  the  hands  of  those  too  long  unaccustomed  to 
their  use  will  be  weak  and  powerless.  Society  will  perish  for 
having  put  its  trust  in  empty  words,  and  then  those  lying  echoes 
of  opinion;  the  journals,  willreyel  in  the  overthrow,  were  it  only 
to  have  something  to  relate  for  one  month  longer.  They  will  kill 
society  in  order  to  feast  upon  its  carca^si 

Germany,  wi^h  enlightened  governments,  and  its  gopd  and  senr 
sible  people,  might  again  lay  in  Europe  the  foundations  of  a  pro- 
tective aristocracy*,  but  its  governments  are  not  one  with  its 
people.  The  King  of  Prussia,  become  the  inere  advance  guard  of 
Russia  t>  has  converted  his  soldiers  into  silent  and  patient  revo- 
lutionists, instead  of  having  availed  himself  of  their  good  disposi- 
tions to  render  them  the  natural  defenders  of  ancient  Europe, — 
that  only  portion  of  the  earth  where  rational  liberty  has  hitherto 
discovered  an  asylum.  In  Germany  it  might  yet  be  possible  to 
allay  th6  storm ;  in  France,  England,  and  Spain,  we  can  now  do 
no  niore  than  await  the  thunderbolt.  A  return  to  religious  unity 
would  save  Europe.  But  this  unity,  by  what  means  can  it  be 
restored,  by  what  new  miracles  will  it  enforce  its  claims  on  an 
indifferent  atod  thatikless  World ;  by  what  authority  will  it  be 
supported  ?  This  is  a  secret  with  God.  The  human  mind  pro- 
poses problems,  —  it  is  the  Divine  action,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  time, 
which  must  resolve  them. 

These  considerations  fill  me  with  painful  apprehensions  for  my 
own  country.  When  the  world,  wearied  with  half  measures,  shall 
have  taken  one  step  towards  the  truth,  —  when  religion  shall  be 
recognised  as  the  only  important  principle  of  society,  actuated  no 
longer  by  perishable,  but  by  real,  that  is,  eternal^  interests,-— 
PariSj  frivolous  Paris,  etalted  so  proudly  under  the  reign  of  a 
sceptical  philosophy,  —  Paris,  the  wanton  capital  of  indtfierence 
and  of  cynicism,  will  it  preserve  its  supremacy  amid  generations 
taught  by  fear,  sanctified  by  chastisements,  undeceived  by  expe* 
rience,  and  perfected  by  meditation  ? 

•  Une  aristocratie  tutelaire. 

f  This  was  written  in  June,  1839. 
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Hie  reactioa  would  have  to  proceed  from  Paris  itself*  Dare  we 
hope  for  such  a  prodigy  ?  Who  will  assure  us  that  at  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  epoch  of  destruction,  and  when  the  new  light  of  faith 
shall  illume  the  heart  of  all  Europe,  the  centre  of  ciyilization 
ahall  not  be  removed  ?  Who,  in  short,  shall  say,  whether  France, 
CBstoS  for  .her  impiety,,  will  not  then  become  to  the  regenerated 
Catholics  what  Greece  was .  to  the  early  Christians, — ^the  ruined 
temple  of  pride  and  eloquence  ?  .What  right  has  she  to  hope  for 
immimity?  Nations  die  like  individuals.  And  volcanic  nations  die 
quickly. 

Qur  past  was  so  brilliant,  our  present  is  so  tarnished,  that,  in- 
rtefid^of  boldly  invoking  the  future,  we  ought  to  look  forward  to 
itwithdreadt  I  avow  it,  from  henceforth,  that  my  fears  for  my 
ooimtry  exceed  my  hopes;  and  the  impetuosity  of  that  young 
Fraar^ey  which,  under  the  bloody  reign  of  the  Convention,  pro- 
mised suc^  glorious  triumphs,  now  appears  to  me  as  the  symptom 
of.do^ge  ^d  decay.  Yet  the  present  state  of  things,  with  all  its 
eyils,  is  better  ybr  us  than  the  era  which  it. presages,  and  from 
which  I  essay  in  yain  to  turn  away  my  thoughts. 

The  cpriosity  which  I  feel  to  see  Russia,  and  the  admiration 
with  whicji  the. spirit  of  order  that  must  govern  the  adminis- 
tration of  pp  vast  a  state  inspires  me,  do  not  prevent  my  judging 
impartially  of  the  po^cy  of  its  government.  The  domination  of 
Russia,  when  confining  itself  to  diplomatic  efforts,  without  pro- 
ceeding tp  .actui^l  conquest,  appears  to  me  that  which  is  most  to 
be  .dreaded  by  .the  world.  There  is  much  misapprehension  as 
legapds  the  part  whicl^.  this  state  wpuld  play  in  Europe.  In 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  character,  it  would  represent 
th^  principle  of "  orde^,  but  influenced  by  the  character  of  its 
rulers,  it  seeks  to  propagate  tyranny  under  pretext  of  remedying 
marchy;  as  though  arbitrary  power  could  remedy  any  evil!  It 
is  the  elements  of  moral  principle  that  this  nation  lacks ;  with  its 
military  habits,  and  its  ^^collections  of  invasions,  it  is  still  occu- 
pied with  notions  of  wars  of  conquest,  the  most  brutal  of  all 
wars ;  where^  the  struggles  of  France  and  the  othern  western 
nations  will  henceforth  assume  the  character  of  wars  of  propa- 
gandisBL 

The  number  of  passengers  whom  I  have  fallen  in  with  on 
board  the  Nicholas  I.  is  fortunately  few.  There  is  a  young 
Princess  D accompanying  her  husband  on  his  return  to  St. 

-•  4. 
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Petersburg,  a  charming  person,  in  appearance  quite  the  heroine 
of  a  Scottish  romance. 

This  amiable  couple,  accompanied  also  bj  the  brother  of  the 
princess,  have  been  passing  several  months  in  Silesia,  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  treatment  of  the  famous  cold-water  remedy.  It 
is  more  than  a  remedy,  it  is  a  sacrament:  it  is  medical  baptism. 

In  the  fervour  of  their  faith,  the  prince  and  princess  have 
entertained  us  with  the  recital  of  wonderful  results  obtained  by 
this  mode  of  cure.  The  discovery  is  due  to  a  peasant,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  superior  to  all  the  doctors  in  the  world,  and  justifies 
his  pretensions  by  his  works.  He  believes  in  himself;  this  ex- 
ample communicates  itself  to  others ;  and  many  disciples  of  the 
new  apostle  are  made  whole  by  their  faith.  Crowds  of  strangers 
from  every  country  resort  to  Grafenberg,  where  all  diseases  are 
treated  except  those  of  the  chest.  The  patient  is  subjected  to  the 
pumping  system  (ice-cold  water  being  employed),  and  then  wrapped 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  flannel.  No  complaint,  said  the  prince, 
could  withstand  the  perspiration  which  this  treatment  produces. 

"  No  complaint,  and  no  individual  either,"  I  remarked. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  prince,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new 
convert ;  "  among  a  multitude,  there  are  very  few  who  have  died 
at  Grafenberg.  Princes  and  princesses  fix  themselves  near  to 
the  new  saviour,  and  after  having  tried  his  remedy,  the  love  of 
water  becomes  quite  a  passion." 

Here  Prince  D looked  at  his  watch,  and  called  a  servant. 

The  man  came  with  a  large  pitcher  of  cold  water  in  his  hand,  and 
poured  it  over  his  master's  body  between  the  waistcoat  and  the 
shirt.    I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses. 

The  prince  continued  the  conversation  without  noticing  my 
astonishment. 

"  The  father  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Nassau  arrived  at  Graf- 
enberg entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  the  water  has 
greatly  restored  him ;  but  as  he  aspires  to  a  perfect  cure,  it  is 
uncertain  when  he  leaves.  No  one  knows  on  arriving  at  Graf- 
enberg how  long  he  will  remain ;  the  duration  of  the  treatment 
depends  on  the  complaint  and  the  temperament  of  the  individual ; 
besides,  one  cannot  calculate  on  the  influence  of  a  passion,  and 
this  mode  of  using  water  becomes  a  passion  with  some  people, 
who  continue  indefinitely  to  linger  near  the  source  of  their 
supreme  felicity." 
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"  Prince,  in  listening  to  your  account,  I  am  ready  to  believe  in 
these  wonderful  results ;  but  when  I  reflect,  I  must  still  doubt 
their  efficacy.  Such  apparent  cures  have  often  evil  consequences ; 
perspirations  so  violent  decompose  the  blood,  and  often  change 
gout  into  dropsy." 

^'  I  am  so  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cold-water  treatment,** 
replied  the  prince,  ^*  that  I  am  going  to  form  near  to  me  an  esta- 
blishment similar  to  that  of  Grafenberg." 

The  Sclavonians,  thought  I  to  myself,  have  a  mania  for  other 
things  besides  cold  water,  namely,  a  general  passion  for  novelties. 
The  thoughts  of  this  imitative  people  willingly  exercise  them- 
selves with  the  inventions  of  others. 

Besides  the  personages  already  mentioned,  there  was  yet  another 
Bossian  princess  on  board  our  vessel.  This  lady,  the  Princess 
^ — y  was  a  most  agreeable  person  in  society :  our  evenings 
were  passed  delightfully  in  listening  to  Russian  airs,  which  she 
song  with  pleasing  execution,  and  which  were  quite  new  to  me. 

The  Princess  D took  parts  with  her,  and  even  sometimes 

accompanied  the  airs  with  a  few  graceful  steps  of  some  Cossack 
^ce.  These  national  exhibitions  and  impromptu  concerts  agree- 
^Ij  suspended  our  conversations,  and  made  the  hours  pass  like 
nwments. 

Our  Russian  ladies  have  admitted  into  their  little  circle  a 
French  merchant,  who  is  one  of  the  passengers.  He  is  a  man 
father  past  the  middle  age,  full  of  great  schemes  connected  with 
steam-boats  and  railroads,  but  still  exhibiting  all  his  former 
youthful  pretensions ;  agreeable  smiles  and  gracious  mien  blended 
^th  winning  grimaces,  plebeian  gestures,  narrow  ideas,  and 
studied  language.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  fellow,  speak- 
ing willingly,  and  even  well,  when  he  speaks  on  subjects  with 
which  he  is  conversant ;  amusing  also,  though  self-sufficient,  and 
sometimes  rather  prosy. 

He  is  going  to  Russia  to  electrify  certain  minds  in  favour  of 
some  great  industrial  undertakings.  He  travels  as  agent  for 
several  French  commercial  houses  who  have  associated,  he  says, 
to  carry  into  effisct  these  important  objects ;  but  his  head,  although 
foil  of  grave  commercial  ideas,  finds  place,  nevertheless,  for  all  the 
songs  and  bon  mots  that  have  been  popular  in  Paris  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Before  turning  merchant  he  had  been  a  lancer,  and 
lie  has  preserved)  in  his  air  and  attitudes,  some  amusing  traces  of 
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his  former  profepsioiL.  ,IJe  never  fipeafca  of  fjne  Knssians  witnout 
alluding  to  French  superiority  m/ioftttefsof  eydry  description; 
but  his  vanity  i^.  too  palpable  to  become  offea$ive>.or.to  excite  any 
thing  bqyond  ^  l%ugh.    .  •  t  v  o 

When  singing,  he  casts  tender  glances  upon  "the  ladies; /vrhen 
declaiming  the  Parisienne  or  the  Marseiflafs^  he  fold^^  bia  jcloak 
around  him  with  a.  theatrical  air  :  his  stpre  pf  §ongs  aad;Bayings, 
although  rather  jovial  in  character,  much  amuses  our  fair  strangers. 
In  listening  to  him  they  seem  to  believe  th^y  are  on  a  visit  to 
Paris.  The  mauvais  ton  of  this  specimen  of  French  manners  by 
no  means  strikes  them^  because  they  do  not  comprehend  its 
source  or  its  scope ;  a  language  which  they  cannot  understand  can- 
not disgust  them ;  besides,  persons  belonging  to  really  good  society 
are  always  the  last  to  be  annoyed  or  alarmed.  The  fear  of  being 
lowered  in  position  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  ofifenqe  at  every 
thing  liiat  is  sai^* 

ThQ  old  Prince  K  ■  and  myself  laugh  between  ourselves 
at  the  lang}iq.ge  to  yrhich  they  listen  ;.  they  laugh  on  their  part 
with  the  ^innocence  of  an  ignorance  uip^acquainted  with  the  point  at 
which  good  taste  ceases  aijd  French  vulgarity  begins. 

Vulgarity  commences  as  isoqn  as  the  individual  thinks  of  avoid- 
ing it :  such  a  thought  never  occurs  to  persons  perfectly  sure  of 
their  ovn  good  bree[ding. 

When  the  gaiety  of  the  ex-lancer  becomes  rather  too  exuberant, 
the  Russian  ladies  moderate  it  by  singing,  in  their  tjurn,  some  of 
those  national,  airs  of  which  the  nielancholy  ai^d;  originality 
greatly  cfi^m  me. 

The  Princess  L-r-7—  has  sui^  to  us  some  airs  of  the  Russian 
gipsies,  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  bring  the  Spanish  boleros  to 
my  mind.  The  (^itanos  of  Andalusia  are.of  iii^  ^Hxs^e  race  as  the 
Rusfsian  gipsies.  This  populj^tion  di^pefs^d,  one  knowe  not  by 
what  agency,  throughout  all  Europe,  has  preserved,  in  every 
regioQ,  it9  ip^nners^'  its  traditions,  and  itfi  national  songs. 

The  sea  voyage,  $p  mych.  dreaded  in  |)rpspect,  has.  proved  so 
agreeable  that  I  lopk  forward  to  its  termination  with  real  regret. 
Besides,  who  does  not  feel  some  sense  of  desolation  in  arriving  in 
a  large  city,  where  one.  has  no  business  and  no  friends.  My  pas- 
sion for  travel  cools  when  I  consider  that  it  consists  entirely  of 
departures  and  arrivals.  But  what  pleasures  and  advantages  dc 
we  not  purchase  by  this  pain !      Were  it  only  that  we  can  by 
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this  means  obtain  information  without  laborious  studj,  it  would 
be  well  thus  to  turn  overy  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  different 
countries  of  the  earth. 

When  I  feel  myself  discouraged  in  the  midst  of  my  pilgrimages^ 
I  say  to  myself,  "If  I  wish  for  thie  result,  I  must  take  the 
means,"  and  under  this  thought  I  persevere.  I  do  more  : —  scarcely 
am  I  again  in  my  own  al)ode,  when  I  think  of  recommencing  my 
travels.  Perpetual  travel  would  be  a  delightful  way  of  passing 
life,  especially  for  one  Who  cannot  conform  to  the  ideas  that 
gOTern  the  world  in  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  To  change  one's 
country  is  tantamount  to  changing  one's  century.  It  is  a  long  by- 
gone age  ivhich  I  now  hope  to  study  in  Russia. 

Never  do  I  rdt)oHect  having  taet  in  travelling,  with  society  so 
agreeable  and  amusing  as  in  this  passage.  Our  life  here  is  like  life 
in  the  Country  m  wet  weather;'  we  cannot  get  out,,  but  all  task 
themselves  to  amuse  the  others,  so  that  the  effort  of  each  turns  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  This  however  must  be  ascribed  to  the  perfect 
sociability  of  some  of  our  passenger^  and  more  especially  to  the 

amiable  authority  of  Prince  K .   Had  it  not  been  for  the  part 

he  took  at  the  commencement  of  our  voyage,  no  one  would  have 
broken  the  ice^  and  we  should  have  continued  observing  one 
oth'e^  in  silence  during  the  whole  passage.  Instead  of  such  a 
m^ncholy  isolation,  we  talk  and  chatter  night  and  day.  The 
light  Msting  (iurili*  the  wh6l6  twenty-four  hours,  has  the  effect  of 
80  deranging  h'abits,  that  there  are  always  some  ready  for  conver- 
sation at  any  hbur.  It  is  notvpast  tht^d  o'clock,  and  as  I  write,  I 
hear  my  companions  laughing  and  talking  kithe  cabin ;  if  I  wiere 
to  go  down,  they  would  ask  me  to  recite  some  French  verses,  or 
to  tell  some  stdiy  about  Paris.  '  They'n^ver  tire  of  asking  about 
Mademoiselle  'Bachel  6r  Duprez,  the  two  great  dramatic  stars  of 
the  day.  They  long  to  draw  to  their  own  country  the  celebrated 
tllents  "wiiich  they  cannot  obtain  permission  to  come  and  see 
amongst  us. 

When  the  French  lancer,  the  mercantile  militaire,  joins  in  the 
conversation,  it  is  generally  to  interrupt  it.  There  is  then  sure 
to  be  laughter,  singing,  and  Russian  dances. 

This  gaiety,  inndcent  as  it  is,  has  proved  offensive  to  two 
Americans  going  to  Petersburg  on  business.  These  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World  do  not  permit  themselves  even  a  smile  at  the 
foolish  pleasures  of  the  young  European  women.    They  do  not 
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perceive  that  liberty  and  carelessness  are  the  safeguards  of  youthful 
hearts.  Their  puritanism  rebels  not  only  against  licence,  but 
against  mirth ;  they  are  Jansenists  of  the  Protestant  school ;  to 
please  them,  life  must  be  made  one  protracted  funeral;  Happily, 
the  ladies  we  have  on  board  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  render 
any  reason  to  these  pedantic  merchants.  Their  manners  are  more 
simple  than  most  of  the  women  of  the  North,  who,  when  they 
come  to  [Paris,  believe  themselves  obliged  to  distort  their  whole 
nature  in  order  to  seduce  us.  Our  fair  fellow-  passengers  please 
without  seeming  to  think  of  pleasing ;  their  French  accent  also 
appears  to  me  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  Polish  women  whom 
I  have  met  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  In  speaking  our  language 
they  do  not  pretend  to  correct  it,  but  endeavour  to  speak  as  we 
speak,  and  very  nearly  succeed. 

Yesterday,  a  slight  accident  which  happened  to  our  engine 
served  to  exhibit  some  of  the  secret  traits  of  character  in  those  on 
board. 

The  recollection  of  the  former  accident  that  befell  our  boat  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  passengers  rather  timid  and  distrust- 
ful, though  the  weather  has  remained  throughout  extremely  fine. 

Yesterday  after  dinner,  we  were  seated  reading,  when  suddenly 
the  motion  of  the  paddles  stopped,  and  an  unusual  noise  was 
heard  to  proceed  from  the  engine.  The  sailors  rushed  forward  j 
the  captain  followed,  without  saying  a  word  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  passengers.  At  length  he  gave  the  order  to  sound. 
"  We  are  on  a  rock,"  said  a  female  voice,  the  first  that  had  dared 
to  break  our  solemn  silence.  "  The  engine  is  going  to  burst," 
exclaimed  another. 

I  was  silent,  though  I  began  to  think  that  my  presentiments 
were  going  to  be  realized,  and  that  it  was  not,  after  all,  caprice 
which  had  inclined  me  to  renounce  this  voyage. 

The  Princess  L ,  whose  health  is  delicate,  fell  into  a  swoon, 

murmuring  some  broken  words  of  grief  that  she  should  die  so  far 

from  her  husband.     The  Princess  D pressed  the  arm  of  hersy 

and  awaited  the  result  with  a  calm,  which  one  would  not  have 
expected  from  her  slight,  frail  form  and  gentle  features. 

The  fat  and  amiable  Prince  K neither  changed  his  coun- 
tenance nor  his  place ;  he  would  have  sunk  in  his  arm-chair  into 
the  sea  without  disturbing  himself.  The  French  ex-lancer,  half 
merchant,  half  comedian,  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  began  to  hum  a 
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song.  This  bravado  displeased  me,  and  made  me  blush  for  France, 
where  vanitj  searches  out  of  all  things  to  extract  some  opportu- 
nity for  display ;  true  moral  dignity  exaggerates  nothing,  not  eyen 
iDi^flTerence  to  danger;  the  Americans  continued  their  reading;  I 
observed  every  body. 

At  length  the  captain  came  to  inform  us  that  the  nut  of  the 
screw  of  one  of  the  pistons  was  broken,  and  that  all  vrould  be 
made  right  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  this  news,  the  apprehensions  that  each  party  had  more  or 
less  concealed  betrayed  themselves  by  a  general  explosion  of  re- 
joicing. Each  confessed  his  thoughts  and  fears,  all  laughed  at 
one  another,  and  those  who  were  the  most  candid  in  their  confes- 
sions were  the  least  laughed  at.  The  evening  that  had  commenced 
so  ominously  concluded  with  dance  and  song. 

Before  separating  for  the  night,  Prince  K— •  complimented  me 
for  my  good  manners  in  listening  with  apparent  pleasure  to  his 
stories.  One  may  recognize  the  well-bred  man,  he  observed,  by 
the  manner  he  assumes  in  listening  to  another.  I  replied  that  the 
best  way  by  which  to  seem  to  be  listening,  was  to  listen.  This 
snswer,  repeated  by  the  prince,  was  lauded  beyond  its  merit 
Nothing  is  lost,  and  every  thought  is  done  more  than  justice  to  by 
persons  whose  benevolence  even  is  intellcctuaL 


CHAP.  IV. 

Ibrria^  of  Peter  the  Great — Romodanowski. — Inflnence  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Bassia. — Tyranny  supported  by  Falsehood. — Corpse  in  the  Church  of  Revel. 
—The  Emperor  Alexander  deceived. — ^Russian  Sensitiveness  to  the  Opinions 
of  Foreigners. — A  Spy. 

Taking  my  arm,  Prince  K begged  me  to  assist  him  to  his 

8tate-room,  where,  offering  me  a  seat,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "As 
^eare  alone^I  will  recount  to  you  a  story  : — it  is  to  you  alone 
tkt  I  relate  it,  because  before  Russians  one  must  not  talk  of 
Wstory. 

"You  know  that  Peter  the  Great,  after  much  hesitation,  de- 
stroyed the  patriarchate  of  Moscow,  in  order  to  unite,  on  the 
same  head,  the  crown  and  the  tiara.  The  political  autocracy  thus 
openly  usurped  that  unlimited  spiritual  power  which  it  had  coveted 
for  80  long — a  monstrous  nnion,  unknown  before  among  the  nations 
of  modem  Europe.    The  chimera  entertained  by  the  popes  during 
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the  middle  ages  is  now  actually  realized  in  a  nation  of  sixty  mil* 
lions  of  people,  many  of  them  Asiatics,  whom  nothing  surprises, 
and  who  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  find  a  graiid  Lama  in  their  Czar. 

"  The  Emperor  Peter  sought  to  uriit6  hantijself  in  marriage  with 
Catherine,  the  sutler. 

**  Tb  accomplish  tlifs'  shpremie  'dbject  of  his  heatt  it  wa?  neces- 
sary to  begin  by  finding  a  family  ^aine  for  -the  fdttire  empress. 
This  was  obtained  I  believe  ih  Lithuania,  ii(^here  an  bbscure  pri- 
vate gentleman  wias  first  converted  into  a  great  lord  hy  hirth^  and 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  brother  of  the  empress  elect. 

"Russian  despotism  not  only  pays  little  respect  to  ideas  and 
sentiments,  it  will  also  deny  facts ;  it  will  struggle  against  evi^ 
dence,  and  triumph  in  the  struggle ! ! !  for  evidence,  when  it  is 
inconvenient  to  power,  has  no  more  voice  among  us  than  has 
justice." 

The  bold  language  of  the  prince  startled  me.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Rome,  and,  like  all  who'  possess  a^y  pi^ty  6f  feeling 
and  independence  of  mind  in  Russia,  he  inclined  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  While  various,  reflection^/  sugg^^ted  by  Ms  discourse, 
were  passing  in  iny  miild,  he  continued  His  philosophical'  obser- 
vations. 

"The  people,  and  even  the  great  men,  are  resigned  spectators 
of  this  war  against  truth ;  the  lies  of  the  despot,  however  pal- 
pable, are  always  flattering  to  the  slave.  The  Russians,  who  bear 
so  much,  would  bear  no  tyranny  if  the  tyrant  did  not  carefully 
act  as  though  he  believed  them  the  dupes  of  his  policy.  Human 
dignity,  immersed  and  sinking  in  the  gulf  of  absolute  government, 
seizes  hold  of  the  smallest  branch  within  reach  that  may  serve  to 
keep  it  afloat.  Human  nature  will  bear  much  scorn  and  wrong ; 
but  it  will  not  bear  to  be  told  in  direct  terms  that  it  is  scorned 
and  wronged.  When  outraged  by  deeds,  it  takes  refuge  in  words. 
Falsehood  is  so  abasing,  that  to  degrade  the  tyrant  into  the  hypo- 
crite is  a  vengeance  w;hich  consoles  the  victim.  Miserable  and 
last  illusion  of  misfortune,  which  must  yet  be  respected,  lest  the 
serf  should  become  still  more  vile,  and. the  despot  still  more  out- 
rageous! 

"  There  existed  an  ancient  custom  for  two  of  the  greatest  noble- 
men of  the  empire  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  patriarch  of  Moscow 
in  solemn  public  processions. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  the  Czarinian  pontiff  deter- 
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mined  to  cboose  for  acoljtes  in  the  bridal  procession,  on  one  side, 
*  famous  boyar*,'  and  on  the  other,  the  new  brother-in-law  that 
he  had  created V  fbr^in  Russia,  sovereign  power  can  do  more  than 
create  nobles,  it  can  raise  up  relatives  for  those  that  are  without 
any;  with  us,  despotism  is 'more  powerful  than  nature;  the  em- 
peror is  not  only  the  representative  of  God,  he  is  himself  the 
creative  power ;  a  power  indeed  greater  than  that  of  Deity,  for  it 
only  extends  its  action  to  the  future,  whereas  the  emperor  alters 
and  amends  the  past :  the  law  has  lio  retroactive  effect,  tiie  caprice 
of  a  despot  has. 

"The  persoiia^e  whom  Peter  wished  to  associate  with  the  new 
ta)ther  of  the  empress  was  the  highest  noble  in  Mosoow,  and  next 
to  the  Czar,  the  greatest  individual  in  the  empire  —  his  name  was 
Frince  Bomodanowskil  Peter  notified  to  him,  through  his  first 
nunister,  that  he  was  to  attend  the  ceremony  in  order  to  walk  by 
the  emperor's  side  —  an  honour  which  he  would  share  with  the 
brother  of  the  empress. 

"* Very  well,*  replied  the  prince;  *but  on  which  side  of  the 
Czar  am  I  expected  to  place  myself?' 

"*My  dear  prince,'  repHed  the  courtier,  *how  can  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?  Of  course  the  brother-in-law  of  His  Majesty  will 
take  the  right' 

"  *•!  shall  not  attend,  then,'  responded  the  haughty  boyar. 

"  This  answer  reported  to  the  Czar  provoked  a  second  message. 

"* You  shall  attend!'  was  the  mandate  of  the  tyrimt^  *you 
shall  either  attend,  or  I  will  hang  you ! '  '  . 

"*Say  to  the  Czar,'  replied  the  indomitable  Muscovite,  *  that  I 
entreat 'him  first  to  executie  the  same  sentence  on  my  only  son : 
this  child  is  but  fifteen  years  old ;  it  is  possible  that,  after  having 
seen  me  perish,  fear  will  make  him  consent  to  walk  on  the  left 
Wid  of  his  sovereign ;  but  I  can  depend  on  myself,  both  before 
and  after  the  execution  of  my  child,  never  to  do  that  which  can 
^i^ace  the  blood  of  Romodandwski.' 

**  The  Czar,  I  say  it  in  his  praise,  yielded ;  but  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Muscovite  aristocracy,  he 
hmit  Si  Petersburg. 

"Nicholas,"  added  Prince  K ,  "would  not  have  acted  l^us ; 

he  would  have  sent  the  boyar  ahd  his  son  to  the  mines,  and  have 
declared  by  an  ukase,  couched  in  legal  termsy  that  neither  the 

•  The  title  of  a  Russian  noble. 
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father  nor  the  son  could  have  children ;  perhaps  he  would  have 
decreed  that  the  father  had  never  been  married ;  such  things  still 
often  take  place  in  Russia,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  recount  them." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pride  of  the  Muscovite  noble  gives  a 
perfect  idea  of  that  singular  combination  of  which  the  actual  state 
of  Russian  society  is  the  result.  A  monstrous  compound  of  the 
petty  refinements  of  Byzantium,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  desert 
horde,  a  struggle  between  the  etiquette  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  the  savage  virtues  of  Asia,  have  produced  the  mighty  state 
which  Europe  now  beholds,  and  the  influence  of  which  she  will 
probably  feel  hereafter,  without  being  able  to  understand  its 
operation. 

We  have  just  seen  an  instance  of  arbitrary  power  outbraved  and 
humiliated  by  the  aristocracy. 

This  fact,  and  many  others,  justify  me  in  maintaining  that  it  is 
an  aristocracy  which  constitutes  the  greatest  check  on  the  des- 
potism of  an  individual,  —  on  an  autocracy ;  the  soul  of  aristo- 
cracy is  pride,  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  envy.  "We  will  now  see 
how  easily  an  autocrat  may  be  deceived. 

This  morning  we  passed  Revel.  The  sight  of  that  place,  which 
has  not  long  been  Russian  territory,  recalled  to  our  memories 
the  proud  name  of  Charles  XIL,  and  the  battle  of  Narva.  In 
this  battle  was  killed  a  Frenchman,  the  Prince  de  Croi,  who 
fought  under  the  King  of  Sweden.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Revel,  where  he  could  not  be  buried,  because,  during  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  contracted  debts  in  the  province,  and  had  left 
nothing  to  pay  them.  According  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
land,  his  body  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Revel  until  his  heirs 
should  satisfy  his  creditors.  This  corpse  is  still  in  the  same  church 
where  it  was  laid  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  amount 
of  the  original  debt  has  become  so  greatly  augmented  by  interest, 
and  by  the  daily  charge  made  for  the  keeping  of  the  corpse,  that 
there  are  few  fortunes  which  would  now  suffice  to  acquit  it. 

In  passing  through  Revel  about  twenty  years  since,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  visited  the  church,  and  was  so  shocked  with  the 
hideous  spectacle  presented  by  the  corpse,  that  he  commanded  its 
immediate  interment.  On  the  morrow,  the  Emperor  departed, 
and  the  body  of  the  Prince  de  Croi  was  duly  carried  to  the  ce- 
metery.    The  day  after,  it  was  brought  back  to  the  church,  and 
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placed  in  its  former  position.  If  there  is  not  justice  in  Russia, 
there  are,  it  would  appear,  customs  more  powerful  even  than  the 
sovereign  wilL 

What  most  amused  me  during  this  too  short  passage  was  to 
find  myself  constantly  obliged,  in  obedience  to  my  instinctive 
notions  of  equity,  to  justify  Russia  against  Prince  K ^'s  ob- 
servations. This  won  me  the  good  will  of  all  the  Russians  who 
heard  our  conversation.  The  sincerity  of  the  opinions  which  the 
amiable  prince  pronounces  on  his  country  at  least  proves  to  me 
that  in  Russia  there  are  some  who  may  speak  their  mind. 

When  I  remarked  this  to  him,  he  replied,  that  he  was  not  a 
^Man ! !  Singular  assertion !  However,  Russian  or  foreigner, 
h  says  what  he  thinks.  He  has  filled  the  most  important  po- 
litical postSy  spent  two  fortunes,  worn  out  the  favour  of  several 
sovereigns,  and  is  now  old  and  infirm,  but  especially  protected  by 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  who  loves  wit  too  well  to  fear 
it  Besides,  in  order  to  escape  Siberia,  he  pretends  that  he  is 
writing  memoirs,  and  that  he  has  deposited  the  [finished  volumes 
in  France.  The  Emperor  dreads  publicity  as  much  as  Russia 
feads  the  Emperor. 

I  am  much  struck  by  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  Russians 
as  regards  the  judgment  which  strangers  may  form  respecting 
them.  The  impression  which  their  country  may  make  on  the 
nundsof  travellers  occupies  their  thoughts  incessantly.  What 
would  be  said  of  the  Germans,  the  English  and  the  French  if 
^y  indulged  themselves  in  such  puerility?    If  the  satires  of 

Prince  K are  disagreeable  to  his  countrymen,  it  is  not  so 

^ch  because  their  own  feelings  are  wounded,  as  on  account  of 
^  influence  these  satires  may  have  upon  me,  who  am  become 
an  important  person  in  their  eyes  since  they  have  heard  that  I 
^te  my  travels. 

**Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  prejudiced  against  Russia  by  thfs 
nnpatriotic  Russian;  do  not  write  under  the  influence  of  his 
statements ;  it  is  from  a  wish  to  display  his  French  wit  at  our 
expense  that  he  thus  speaks,  but  in  reality  he  has  no  emh. 
opinion." 

This  is  the  kind  of  language  that  is  addressed  to  me,  privately, 
a  dozen  times  a  day.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  Russians  would 
be  content  to  become  even  yet  worse  and  more  barbarous  than 
tliey  are,  provided  they  Were  thought  better  and  more  civilized. 
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I  do  not  admire  minds  wbicb  hold  the  truth  thus  cheaply.  Civili- 
zation is  not  a  fashion  or  an  artificial  device,  it  is  a  power  which 
has  its  result — a  root  which  sends  forth  its  stalk,  produces  its 
fiowers,  and  bears  its  fruit. 

"  At  least  you  will  not  call  us  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  ds 
your  countrymen  do.**  This  is  said  to  me  every  time  I  appear 
pleased  by  any  interesting  recital,  national  melody,  or  noble  or 
poetic  sentiment  ascribed  to  a  Russian.  I  reply  to  these  fears  by 
some  unimportant  compliment ;  but  I  think  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  could  better  love  the  barbarians  of  the  North  than  the  apes  who 
are  ever  imitating  the  South. 

There  are  remedies  for  primitive  barbarism,  there  are  none  for 
the  mania  of  appearing  what  one  is  not. 

A  kind  of  Russian  savanty  a  grammarian,  a  translator  of  various 
German  works,  and  a  professor  of  I  know  not  which  college,  has 
made  as  many  advances  towards  me  as  he  could  during  this  passage. 
He  has  been  travelling  through  Europe,  and  returns  to  Russia  full 
of  zeal,  he  says,  to  propagate  there  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
modem  opinions  of  Western  Europe.  The  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course appeared  to  me  suspicious :  it  was  not  that  luxury  of  in- 
dependence observable  in  Prince  K ;  it  was  a  studied  liberalism, 

calculated  to  draw  out  the  views  of  others. 

K  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  may  be  always  found  some  savant 
of  this  kind,  on  the  ordinary  lines  of  route  to  Russia,  in  the  hotels 
of  Lubeck,  the  steam-boats,  and  even  at  Havre,  which,  thanks  to 
the'  navigation  of  the  German  and  Baltic  seas,  has  become  the 
Muscovite  frontier. 

•  The  individual  in  question  extracted  from  me  very  little.  He 
was  specially  desirous  of  learning  whether  I  should  write  my 
travels,  and  obligingly  offered  me  the  lights  of  his  experience. 
He  left  me  at  last,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  I  travelled  only  to 
divert  myself,  and  without  any  intention  of  publishing  the  relation 
of  a  tour  which  would  be  performed  very  rapidly.  This  appeared 
to  satisfy  him  ;  but  his  inquietude,  thus  allayed,  has  awaked  my 
own.  If  I  write  this  journey  I  must  expect  to  give  umbrage  to 
a  government  more  artful  and  better  served  with  spies  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  This  is  an  unpleasant  idea.  I  must  conceal 
my  letters,  I  must  be  guarded  in  my  language ;  but  I  will  affect 
nothing ;  the  most  consummate  deception  is  that  which  wears  no 
mask. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tlie  Bnssum  Marine.  —  Remark  of  Lord  Durham's.  —  Great  Efforts  for  small 
Besalts.  —  The  Amusements  of  Despotism. — Kronstadt  -»  Russian  Cnstora- 
House.  —  Gloomy  Aspect  of  Natnre.  —  Recollections  of  Rome.  —  English 
Pofedcal  Name  for  Ships  of  Wiar.— Object  of  Peter  the  Great— The  Finns.— 
Batteries  of  Kronstadt — ^Abject  Character  of  the  Lower  Classes  of  Rnssian 
Emplojes. — Liqnisitions  of  the  Police,  and  the  Castom-Hoose. — Sudden 
Chnige  in  the  Manners  of  FeUow-l^vellers. — Fickleness  of  Northern 
People. 

As  we  approached  Ejrotistadt — a  sub-marine  fortress  of  wliich  the 
Hitssians  are  justly  proUd  —  the  Gulf  of  Finland  suddenly 
ssamed  an  animated  Appearance.  The  imperial  fleet  was  in 
ntotion  and  surrounded  us  on  all  sides.  It  remains  in  port,  ice 
ioded  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year ;  but  during  the  thre« 
BMAths  of  summer  the  marine  cadets  are  exercised  in  nautical 
nuKBQvres  between  St  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic.  After  passing 
the  fleet,  we  again  sailed  on  an  almost  desert  sea  ;  now  and  then 
OBly  enlivened  by  the  distant  apparition  of  some  merchant  vessel, 
or  the  yet  more  infrequent  smoke  of  a  pyroscaph^  as  steamboats  are 
karaedly  called  in  the  nautical  language  of  some  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Baltic  Sea,  by  the  dull  hues  of  its  unfrequented  waters, 
proclaims  the  vicinity  of  a  continent  depopulated  under  the  rigours 
of  the  ciimate.  The  barren  shores  harmonize  with  the  cold  aspect 
of  the  sky  and  water,  and  chill  the  heart  of  the  traveller. 

No  sooner  does  he  Arrive  on  this  unattractive  coast,  than  he 
longs  to  leave  it ;  he  calls  to  mind,  with  a  sigh,  the  remark  of  one 
of  Catherine's  favourites,  who,  when  the  Empress  complained  of  • 
the  effects  of  the  climate  of  Petersburg  upon  her  health,  observed, 
^h  is  not  Grod  who  should  be  blamed,  madame,  because  men  have 
jwrsisted  in  building  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  in  a  territory 
fatined  by  nature  to  be  the  patrimony  of  wolves  and  bears.** 

My  travelling  companions  have  been  explaining  to  me,  with 
oiQch  self-satisfaction,  the  recent  progress  of  the  Bussian  marine. 
I  admire  the  prodigy  without  magnifying  it  as  they  do.  It  is  a 
creation,  or  rather  a  re-creation  of  the  present  empe'ror's.  This 
prince  amuses  himself  by  endeavouring  to  realiiie  the  favourite 
object  of  Peter  I. ;  but  however  powerful  a  man  may  be,  he  is 
forced,  aooner  or  later,  to  acknowledge  that  nature  is  more  powerful 
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Still.  So  long  as  Kussia  shall  keep  within  her  natural  limits,  the 
Russian  navy  will  continue  the  hobby  of  the  emperors  and  nothing 
more. 

During  the  season  of  naval  exercises,  I  am  informed  that  the 
younger  pupils  remain  performing  their  evolutions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eronstadt,  while  the  more  advanced  extend  their 
voyages  of  discovery  as  far  as  Riga,  and  sometimes  even  to  Co- 
penhagen. 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  sole  object  of  all  this  display  of 
naval  power,  which  passed  before  my  eyes,  was  the  instruction  of 
pupils,  a  secret  feeling  of  ennui  extinguished  my  curiosity. 

All  this  unnecessary  preparation,  which  is  neither  the  result  of 
commerce  nor  of  war,  appears  to  me  a  mere  parade.  Now,  God 
knows,  and  the  Russians  know,  whether  there  is  any  pleasure  in  a 
parade !  The  taste  for  reviews  in  Russia  is  carried  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  here,  before  even  landing  in  this  empire  of  military 
evolutions,  I  must  be  present  at  a  review  on  the  water.  But  I 
must  not  laugh  at  this.  Puerility  on  a  grand  scale  is  a  monstrous 
thing,  impossible  except  under  a  tjrranny,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  terrible  result !  Every  where,  except  under  an  absolute 
despotism,  men,  when  they  make  great  efforts,  have  in  view  great 
ends ;  it  is  only  among  a  blindly  abject  people  that  the  monarch 
may  command  immense  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  trifling  results. 

The  view  of  the  naval  power  of  Russia,  gathered  together  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Czar,  at  the  gate  of  his  capital,  has  thus 
caused  me  only  a  painful  impression.  The  vessels  which  will  be 
inevitably  lost  in  a  few  winters,  without  having  rendered  any 
service,  suggest  to  my  mind  images  —  not  of  the  power  of  a  great 
ycountry,  but  of  the  useless  toils  to  which  the  poor,  unfortunate 
seamen  are  condemned.  The  ice  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  this 
navy  than  foreign  war.  Every  autumn,  after  the  three  months* 
exercise,  the  pupil  returns  to  his  prison,  the  plaything  to  its  box, 
and  the  frost  begins  to  wage  its  more  serious  war  upon  the  impe- 
rial finances.  Lord  Durham  once  remarked  to  the  Emperor  him- 
self, with  a  freedom  of  speech  which  wounded  him  in  the  most 
sensitive  part,  that  the  Russian  ships  of  war  were  but  the  play- 
things of  the  Russian  sovereign. 

As  regards  myself,  this  childish  Colossus  by  no  means  predis- 
poses me  to  admire  what  I  may  expect  to  see  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire.     To  admire  Russia  in  approaching  it  by  water,  it  h 
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necessary  to  forget  the  approach  to  England  by  the  Thames.    The 
first  is  the  image  of  death,  the  last  of  life. 

On  dropping  anchor  before  Kronstadt,  we  learned  that  one  of 
the  noble  vessels  we  had  seen  manoeuyreing  around  us  had  ji^t 
been  lost  on  a  sand  bank.  This  shipwreck  was  dangerous  only  to 
the  captain,  who  expected  to  be  cashiered,  and>  perhaps,  punished 

jet  more  severely.    Prince  K said  to  me  privately,  that  he 

would  have  done  better  to  have  perished  with  his  vessel.     Our 

fellow-traveller,  the  Princess  L ,  had  a  son  attached  to  the 

unlucky  ship.  She  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  painful  suspense, 
tmtil  news  of  his  safety  was  brought  to  her  by  the  governor  of 
&ODstadt 

The  Russians  are  incessantly  repeating  to  me  that  it  is  requisite 
to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  their  countiy  before  passing  a  judg- 
ment upon  it ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  understand. 

But  though  patience  and  prudence  may  be  necessary  virtues  in 
those  learned  travellers  who  aspire  to  the  glory  of  producing 
erudite  volumes,  I,  who  have  been  hitherto  writing  only  for  my 
Kend  and  myself,  have  no  intention  of  making  my  journal  a  work 
of  labour.  I  have  some  fear  of  the  Russian  custom-house,  but 
they  assure  me  that  my  ecritoire  will  be  respected. 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  nature  in 
the  approach  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  you  advance  up  the  Gulf,  the 
flat  marshes  of  Ingria  terminate  in  a  little  wavering  line  drawn 
between  the  sky  and  the  sea ;  this  line  is  Russia.  It  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  wet  lowland,  with  here  and  there  a  few  birch 
trees  thinly  scattered.  The  landscape  is  void  of  objects  and  co- 
lours, has  no  bounds,  and  yet  no  sublimity.  It  has  just  light 
®ough  to  be  visible ;  the  grey  mossy  earth  well  accords  with  the 
pilesan  which  illumines  it,  not  from  overhead,  but  from  near  the 
horizon,  or  almost  indeed  from  below,  —  so  acute  is  the  angle  which 
the  oblique  rays  form  with  the  surface  of  this  unfavoured  soil. 
Id  Bossia,  the  finest  days  have  a  bluish  dimness.  If  the  nights 
UB  marked  by  a  clearness  which  surprises,  the  days  are  clothed 
with  an  obscurity  which  saddens. 

Kronstadt,  with  its  forest  of  masts,  its  substructures,  and  its 
ramparts  of  granite,  finely  breaks  the  monotonous  reverie  of  the 
pilgrim,  who  is,  like  me,  seeking  for  imagery  in  this  dreary  land. 
I  have  never  seen,  in  the  approaches  to  any  other  great  city,  a 
landscape  so  melancholy  as  the  banks  of  the  Neva.     The  cam," 
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pagna  of  Rome  is  a  desert^  but  what  picturesque  objects,  what 
past  associations,  what  light,  what  fire,  what  poetry,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  the  expression,  I  would  saj,  what  passion  animates  that 
r^igious  land !  To  reach  St.  Petersburg,  you  must  pass  a  desert 
of  water  framed  in  a  desert  of  peat  earth ;  sea^  shore,  and  sky, 
are  all  blended  into  one  mirror,  but  so  dull,  so  tarnished,  that  it 
reflects  nothing. 

The  thought  of  the  noble  vessels  of  the  Russian  navy,  destined 
to  perish  without  having  ever  been  in  action,  pursues  me  like  a 
dream. 

The  English,  in  their  idiom,  which  is  so  poetical  whe^  it  relates 
to  maritime  objects,  call  a  vessel  of  the  royal  navy,  a  man  of  war. 
Kever  will  the  Russians  be  thus  able  to  denominate  their  ships  of 
parade.  These  men  of  courts  or  wooden  courtiers,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  hospital  of  the  imperial  service.  If  the  sight  of  so 
useless  a  marine  inspired  me  with  any  fear,  it  was  not  the  fear  of 
war  but  of  tyranny.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  inhumanities  of 
Peter  I.,  that  type  of  all  Russian  monarchs,  ancient  and  modem. 

Some  miserable  boats,  manned  by  fishermen  as  dirty  as  Esqui- 
maux, a  few  vesseb  employed  in  towing  timber  for  the  construction 
of  the  imperial  navy^  and  a  few  steam-boats,  mostly  of  foreign 
build,  were  the  only  objects  that  enlivened  the  scei^e.  Such  is 
the  approach  to  St.  Petersburg :  all  that  could  have  influenced 
against  the  choice  of  this  site,  so  contrary  to  the  views  of  nature 
or  to  the  real  wants  of  a  great  people,  must  have  passed  before 
the  mind  of  Peter  the  Great  without  moving  him.  The  sea,  at 
any  cost,  was  the  monarch's  sentiment.  How  strange  an  idea  in 
a  Russian  to  found  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Sclavonians  in 
the  midst  of  the  Finns,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swedes !  Peter 
the  Great  might  say  that  his  only  object  was  to  give  a  port  to 
Russia ;  but  if  he  had  the  genius  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  he 
must  have  foreseen  the  scope  of  his  work ;  and  in  my  opinion' he 
did  foresee  it.  Policy,  and,  I  ftar,  the  reyenge  of  iqaperial  self- 
love,  wounded  by  the  independence  of  the  old  Mu^ovites,  have 
created  the  destinies  of  modern  Russia. 

Russia  is  like  a  vigorous  person  suffocating  for  want  of  external 
air.  Peter  L  promised  it  an  outlet,  but  without  perceiving  that  a 
sea  necessarily  closed  during  eight  months  in  the  year  is  not  like 
other  seas.  Names,  however,  are  everything  in  Russia.  The 
efforts  of  Peter,  his  subjects,  and  successors,  extraordinary  as  they 
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are,  have  only  served  to  create  a  city  which  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
liabit ;  with  which  the  Neva  disputes  the  soil  whenever  the  wind 
blows  from  the  Gulf,  and  from  which  the  people  think  of  flying 
altogether  at  each  step  that  this  war  of  elements  compels  them  to 
take  towards  the  south.  For  a  bivouac,  quays  of  granite  are 
superfluous. 

The  Finns,  among  whom  the  Russians  fixed  their  new  capital, 
are  of  Scythian  origin ;  they  are  still  almost  Pagans  —  suitaltte 
iahabitants  of  the  soil  of  Petersburg.  It  was  only  in  1836  that 
an  ukase  appeared,  commanding  their  priests  to  add  a  family  name 
to  the  saint's  name  given  to  the  children  in  baptism.  t. 

This  race  is  almost  without  physiognomy.  The  middle  of  the 
is  flattened  to  a  degree  that  renders  it  defcMrmed.  Thejnen, 
tkough  ugly  and  dirty,  are  said  to  be  strong,  which,  however?  does 
Bot  prevent  their  being  poor.  Although  the  natives  of  the  terri- 
tory, they  are  seldom  seen  in  Petersburg  except  upon  market  d^js. 
They  inhabit  the  swamps,  and  slightly  elevated  granite  hills  of  the 
environs.  rt 

Kronstadt  is  a  very  flat  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Rnland:  this  aquatic  fortress  is  raised  above  the  sea  only  jn^t 
efficiently  to  defend  the  navigation  to  St.  Petersburg.  Its  foun- 
dations and  many  of  its  works  are  under  water.  Its  guns  are 
^sposed,  according  to  the  Russians,  with  great  skill,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  shower  of  ball  that  an  order  of  the  Emperor's  could  here 
poor  npon  ^n  enemy,  the  place  passes  for  impregnable.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  these  guns  command  both  the  passages  of  the  Gulf; 
^  Russians  who  could  have  informed  me,  would  not.  My  expe- 
^ce,  although  of  recent  date,  has  already  taught  me  to  distrust 
<he  rodomontades  and  exaggerations  in  which  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar,  inspired  by  an  excess  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  master, 
JDdalge.  National  pride  appears  to  me  to  be  tolerable  only  among 
a^free  people. 

We  arrived  at  Kronstadt  about  the  dawning  of  one  of  those 
^p  without  real  beginning  or  end,  which  I  am  tired  of  de- 
scribing though  not  of  admiring. 

After  casting  anchor  before  the  silent  fortress,  we  had  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  the  arrival  of  a  host  of  official  personages,  who 
boarded  us  one  after  the  other;  commissaries  of  police,  directors 
and  sub-directors  of  the  Customs,  and  finally  the  Comptroller 
himself.     This  important  personage  considered  himself  obliged  to 
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pay  us  a  visit  on  account  of  tlie  illustrious  Russian  passengers  on 
board.  He  conversed  for  a  long  time  with  the  returned  princes 
and  princesses.  They  talked  in  Russian,  probably  because  the 
politics  of  the  West  were  the  subject  of  their  discourse ;  but  vrhen 
the  conversation  fell  on  the  troubles  of  landing  and  the  necessity 
of  leaving  our  carriages  at  Kronstadt,  French  was  freely  spoken. 

The  Travemunde  packet  draws  too  much  water  to  ascend  the 
Neva ;  the  passengers,  therefore,  have  to  proceed  by  a  smaller 
steamer,  which  is  dirty  and  ill-constructed.  We  are  allowed  to 
-carry  with  us  our  lighter  baggage,  after  it  has  been  examined  by 
the  officers.  When  this  formality  is  concluded,  we  leave  for 
Petersburg,  with  the  hope  that  our  carriages,  left  in  the  charge  of 
these  people,  may  arrive  safely  on  the  morrow. 

The  Russian  princes  were  obliged,  like  myself,  to  submit  to  the 
^aws  of  the  custom-house,  but  on  arriving  at  Petersburg  I  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  them  released  in  three  minutes,  w^hilst 
I  had  te  struggle  with  every  species  of  trickery  for  the  space  of 
three  hours. 

A  multitude  of  little  superflous  precautions  engender  here  a 
population  of  deputies  and  sub-officials,  each  of  whom  acquits 
himself  with  an  air  of  importance  and  a  rigorous  precision,  which 
seems  to  say,  though  every  thing  is  done  with  much  silence, 
"  Make  way,  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  grand  machine  of 
state." 

Such  members,  acting  under  an  influence  which  is  not  in  them- 
selves, in  a  manner  resembling  the  wheel-work  of  a  clock,  are 
called  men  in  Russia!  The  sight  of  these  voluntary  automata 
inspires  me  with  a  kind  of  fear :  there  is  something  supernatural 
in  an  individual  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mere  machine.  Ify  in 
lands  where  the  mechanical  arts  flourish,  wood  and  metal  seem 
endowed  with  human  powers,  under  despotisms,  human  beings 
seem  to  become  as  instruments  of  wood.  We  ask  ourselves,  what 
can  become  of* their  superfluity  of  thought?  and  we  feel  ill  at 
ease  at  the  idea  of  the  influence  that  must  have  been  exerted 
on  intelligent  creatures  before  they  could  have  been  reduced  to 
mere  things.  In  Russia  I  pity  the  human  beings,  as  in  England 
I  feared  the  machines  :  in  the  latter  country,  the  creations  of  man 
lack  nothing  but  the  gift  of  speech  ;  here,  the  gift  of  speech  is  a 
thing  superfluous  to  the  creatures  of  the  state. 

These  machines,  clogged  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  soul,  are, 
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however,  marvellously  polite ;  it  is  easy  to  see  tbey  have  been 
trained  to  civility,  as  to  the  management  of  arms,  from  their 
cradle.  But  of  what  value  are  the  forms  of  urbanity  when  their 
origin  savours  of  compulsion?  The  free-will  of  man  is  the  con- 
secration that  can  alone  impart  a  worth  or  a  meaning  to  human 
actions ;  the  power  of  choosing  a  master  can  alone  give  a  value 
to  fidelity ;  and  since,  in  Russia,  an  inferior  chooses  nothing,  all 
that  he  says  and  does  is  worthless  and  unmeaning. 

The  numerous  questions  I  had  to  meet,  and  the  precautionary 
forms  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through,  warned  me  that  I  was 
entering  the  empire  of  Fear,  and  depressed  my  spirits. 

I  was  obliged  to  appear  before  an  Areopagus  of  deputies  who 
had  assembled  to  interrogate  the  passengers.  The  members  of 
this  formidable  rather  than  imposing  tribunal  were  seated  before 
a  large  table ;  some  of  them  were  turning*  over  the  leaves  of  the  re- 
gister with  an  attention  which  had  a  sinister  appearance,  for  their 
ostensible  employ  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  so  much 
gravity. 

Some,  with  pen  in  hand,  listened  to  the  replies  of  the  passengers, 
w  rather  the  accused,  for  every  stranger  is  treated  as  culpable  on 
arriving  at  the  Russian  frontier.  All  the  answers  were  carefully 
written  down,  and  the  passports  minutely  examined  and  detained, 
nnder  the  promise  that  they  would  be  returned  at  Petersburg. 

These  formalities  being  satisfied,  we  proceeded  on  board  the 
new  steam-boat.  Hour  after  hour  elapsed,  and  still  there  was  no 
talk  of  starting.  Every  moment  fresh  boats  proceeded  from  the 
city,  and  rowed  towards  us.  Although  we  were  moored  close  to 
the  walls,  the  silence  was  profound.  No  voice  issued  from  this 
^^h.  The  shadows  that  were  gliding  in  their  boats  around  were 
equally  silent.  They  were  clad  in  coarse  capotes  of  grey  wool, 
thett  faces  lacked  expression,  their  eyes  possessed  no  fire,  their 
complexion  was  of  a  green  or  yellow  hue ;  I  was  told  that  they 
were  sailors  attached  to  the  garrison,  but  they  more  resembled 
soldiers.  Sometimes  the  boats  passed  round  us  in  silence,  some- 
times six  or  a  dozen  ragged  boatmen,  half-covered  with  sheep- 
skins, the  wool  turned  within  and  the  filthy  skin  appearing  without, 
brought  us  some  new  police  agent,  or  tardy  custom-house  officer. 
These  arrivals  and  departures,  though  they  did  not  accelerate  our 
matters,  at  least  gave  me  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  species  of 
filtluness  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  North.    Those  of  the  South 
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pads  their  life  in  the  open  air,  half-naked,  or  in  the  water  ;  those* 
of  the  North,  for  the  most  part  shut  up  within  doors,  have  a 
greasj  dirtiness,  which  appears  to  me  far  more  offensive  than  the 
neglect  of  a  people  destined  to  live  heneath  the  open  heaven,  and 
horn  to  hask  in  the  sun. 

The  tedium  to  which  these  Russian  formalities  condemned  us, 
gave  me  also  an  opportunity  of  remarkiog  that  the  great  lords 
of  the  country  were  little  inclined  to  hear  patiently  the  incon- 
veniences of  puhlic  regulations,  when  those  regulations  proved 
inconvenient  to  themselves. 

**  Russia  is  the  land  of  useless  formalities,"  they  murmured  to 
each  other — but  in  French,  that  they  might  not  be  overheard  by 
the  subaltern  employes.  I  have  retained  the  remark,  with  the 
justice  of  which  my  own  experience  has  only  too  deeply  impressed 
me.  As  far  as  I  have  been  hitherto  able  to  observe,  a  work  that 
should  be  entitled  The  Russians  judged  by  Themselves^  would  be 
severe.  The  love  of  their  country  is  with  them  only  a  mode  of 
flattering  its  master ;  as  soon  as  they  think  that  master  can  no 
longer  he^,  they  speak  of  every  thing  with  a  frankness  which 
is  the  more  startling  because  those  who  listen  to  it  become  re- 
sponsible. 

The  cause  of  all  our  delay  was  at  length  revealed.  The  chief 
of  chiefs,  the  director  of  the  directors  of  the  custom-house  again 
presented  himself :  it  w^  this  visit  we  had  been  awaiting  so  long, 
without  knowing  it.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  the  only  business 
of  the  great  functionary  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  man  of  fashion 

among  the  Russian  ladies.     He  reminded,  the  Princess  D of 

their  rencontre  in  a  house  where  the  Princess  had  never  been; 
he  spoke  to  her  of  court  balls  she  had  never  seen  :  but  while  con- 
tinuing to  dispense  these  courtly  airs,  our  drawing-room  officer  of 
the  customs  would  now  and  then  gracefully  confiscate  a  parasol, 
stop  a  portmanteau,  or  recommence,  with  an  imperturbable  sang 
froid^  the  researches  already  conscientiously  made  by  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

In  Russian  administration,  minuteness  does  not  exclude  dis- 
order. Much  trouble  is  taken  to  attain  unimportant  ends,  and 
those  employed  believe  they  can  never  do  enough  to  show  their 
zeal.  The  result  of  this  emulation  among  clerks  and  commis- 
sioners is,  that  the  having  passed  through  one  formality  does 
not  secure  the  stranger  from  another.    It  is  like  a  pillage,  in  which 
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the  unfortunate  wight,  after  escaping  from  the  first  troop,  may  yet 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  second  and  a  third. 

The  chief  turnkey  of  the  empire  proceeded  slowly  to  examine 
the  vesseL  At  length  this  perfumed  CerberaSy  for  he  scented  of 
mask  at  the  djstapce  of  a  league,  released  us  from  the  ceremonies 
attending  an  entree  into  Russia,  and  we  were  soon  under  weigh, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  who  were  going 
to  rejoin  their  families.  Their  pleasure  belied  the  observation  of 
my  host  in  Liibeck  ;  as  for  me,  I  could  not  partake  in  it :  on  the 
contrary,  I  regretted  quitting  their  delightful  society  to  go  and 
lose  myself  in  a  city  whose  vicinity  was  so  uninviting.  But  the 
chann  of  that  society  was  already  broken ;  as  we  drew  towards 
the  end  of  our  journey  the  ti^s  which  had  united  us  became  severed 
-fragile  ties,  formed  only  by  the  passing  requirements  of  the 
voyage. 

The  women  of  the  North  know  wonderfully  weD  how  to  make 
as  helieve  that  they  would  have  desired  to  meet  with  that  which 
fetiny  has  brought  in  thei|r  way.  This  is  not  falsehood,  it  is 
^ed  coquetry,  a  species  of  comj^laisance  towards  fate,  and  a 
ropreme  grace.  Grace  is  always  natural,  though  that  does  not 
prevent  its  being  often  used  to  hide  a  lie.  The  rude  shocks  and 
wioomfortably  constraining  influences  of  life  disappear  among 
^eful  won^en  and  poetical  men ;  they  are  the  most  deceptive 
^ings  in  creation ;  distrust  and  doubt  cannot  stand  before  them ; 
^y  create  what  they  imagine ;  if  they  do  not  lie  to  others,  they 
do  to  their  own  hearts ;  for  illusion  is  their  element,  fiction  their 
vocation,  and  pleasures  in  appearance  their  happiness.  Beware  of 
grace  m  woman,  and  poetry  in  man — weapons  the  naore  dangerous 
^use  the  least  dreaded ! 

Such  were  my  thoughts  on  leaving  the  walls  of  Kronstadt :  we 
^ere  still  all  together,  but  we  were  no  longer  united.  That  circle, 
wumated,  but  the  previous  evening,  by  a  secret  harmony  which 
'wely  exists  in  society,  now  lacked  its  vital  principle.  Few 
^ings  had  ever  appeared  to  me  more  melancholy  than  this  sudden 
<^ge.  I  acknowledged  it  as  the  condition  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  had  submitted  a  hundred 
^es  to  the  same  experience  ;  but  never  before  did  it  enlighten 
ine  in  so  abrupt  a  manner.  Besides,  what  annoyances  are  more 
painful  than  those  of  which  we  cannot  complain?  I  saw  each 
"^dividual  about  to  re-enter  his  own  path ;  the  free  interchange  of 
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feeling  which  unites  those  travelling  together  to  the  same  goal 
no  longer  existed  among  them ;  they  were  returning  into  real  life, 
whilst  I  was  left  alone  to*wander  from  place  to  place.  To  be  ever 
wandering  is  scarcely  to  live.  I  felt  myself  abandoned,  and  I 
compared  the  cheerlessness  of  my  isolation  to  their  domestic 
pleasures.  Isolation  may  be  voluntary,  but  is  it  on  this  account 
the  more  sweet  ?  At  the  moment,  every  thing  appeared  to  me 
preferable  to  my  independence,  and  I  regretted  even  the  cares 
of  domestic  life.  I  could  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  the 
thoughts  of  husband,  children,  milliners,  hair-dressers,  the  ball, 
and  the  court ;  and  I  could  equally  read  there,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protestations  of  yesterday,  I  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
concern  to  them.  The  people  of  the  North  have  changeable 
hearts  ;  their  affections,  like  the  faint  rays  of  their  sun,  are  always 
dying.  Remaining  fixedly  attached  neither  to  persons  nor  to 
things — ^willingly  quitting  the  land  of  their  birth  — bom  for  in- 
vasions —  these  people  seem  as  though  merely  destined  to  sweep 
down  from  the  pole,  at  the  times  and  epochs  appointed  by  God,  in 
order  to  temper  and  refresh  the  races  of  the  South,  scorched  by 
the  fires  of  heaven  and  of  their  passions. 

On  arriving  at  Petersburg,  my  friends^  favoured  by  their  rank, 
were  speedily  liberated  from  their  floating  prison,  in  which  they 
left  me,  bound  by  the  irons  of  the  police  and  the  custom-house, 
without  so  much  as  bidding  me  adieu.  Where  would  have  been 
the  use  of  adieus  ?  I  was  as  dead  to  them.  What  are  travellers 
to  mothers  of  families  ?  Not  one  cordial  word,  not  one  look,  not 
one  thought  was  bestowed  on  me.  It  was  the  white  curtail^  of  the 
magic  lantern,  after  the  shadows  have  passed.  I  repeat  that  I  had 
expected  this  denouement^  but  I  had  not  expected  the  pain  which 
it  caused  me ;  so  true  it  is  that  within  ourselves  exists  the  source 
of  all  our  unforeseen  emotions. 

Only  three  days  before  landing,  two  of  our  fair  and  amiable 
travellers  had  made  me  promise  to  visit  them  in  Petersburg,  where 
the  court  is  now  assembled. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Approach  to  Petersburg  by  the  Neva. — ^Incongruity  between  the  Climate  and 
Aspect  of  the  Countrjr  and  the  Style  of  Architecture — ^Absurd  Imitation  of 
the  Monuments  of  Greece. — The  Custom-House  and  Police. — ^Inquisitorial 
Examination. — ^Difficulties  of  Landing. — ^Appearance  of  the  Streets. — Statue 
of  Peter  the  Great. — ^The  Winter  Palace— BebuiU  in  one  Year—the  Means 
employed — Bussian  Despotism. — Citation  from  Herberstein. — TTRraTw^'n. — 
The  Character  of  the  People  accords  with  that  of  the  Government. 

The  streets  of  Petersburg  present  a  strange  appearance  to  the 
eyes  of  a  Frenchman.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  them ;  but  I 
ffiiist  first  notice  the  approach  to  the  city  by  the  Neva.  It  is 
much  celebrated,  and  the  Russians  are  justly  proud  of  it,  though 
I  did  not  find  it  equal  to  its  reputation.  When,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  steeples  begin  to  appear,  the  effect  produced  is  more 
angular  than  imposing.  The  hazy  outline  of  land,  which  may  be 
perceived  far  off  between  the  sky  and  the  sea,  becomes,  as  you 
idTance,  a  little  more  unequal  at  some  points  than  at  others; 
these  scarcely  perceptible  irregularities  are  found  on  nearer  ap- 
Foach  to  be  the  gigantic  architectural  monuments  of  the  new 
capital  of  Russia.  We  first  begin  to  recognize  the  Greek  steeples 
and  the  gilded  cupolas  of  convents ;  then  some  modern  public 
buildings — the  front  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  white  colonnades 
*f  the  colleges,  museums,  barracks,  and  palaces  which  border  the 
quays  of  granite,  become  discernible.  On  entering  the  city,  you 
pass  some  sphinxes,  also  of  granite.  Their  dimensions  are  colossal 
and  their  appearance  imposing  ;  nevertheless  these  copies  of  the 
antique  have  no  merit  as  works  of  art.  A  city  of  palaces  is 
always  magnificent,  but  the  imitation  of  classic  monuments  shocks 
tl»e  taste  when  the  climate  under  which  these  models  are  so  in- 
appropriately placed  is  considered.  Soon,  however,  the  stranger 
is  struck  with  the  form  and  multitude  of  turrets  and  metallic 
spires  which  rise  in  every  direction:  this  at  least  is  national 
architecture.  Petersburg  is  flanked  with  numbers  of  large  con- 
vents, surmounted  by  steeples ;  pious  edifices,  which  serve  as  a 
rampart  to  the  profane  city.  The  Russian  churches  have  pre- 
served their  primitive  appearance  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Russians  who 
invented  that  clumsy  and  capricious  Byzantine  style,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished.  The  Greek  religion  of  this  people,  their 
character,  education,  and  history,  alike  justify  their  borrowing 
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from  the  Lower  Empire;  tbej  may  be  permitted  to  seek  for 
models  at  Constantinople,  but  not  at  Athens.  Viewed  from  the 
Neva,  the  parapets  of  the  quajs  of  Petersburg  are  striking  and 
magnificent ;  but  the  first  step  after  landing  discovers  them  to  be 
badly  and  unevenly  paved  with  fiints,  which  are  as  disagreeable 
to  the  eye  as  inconvenient  to  the  feet,  and  ruinous  to  the  wheels. 
The  prevailing  tastd  here  is  the  brilliant  and  the  striking :  spires, 
gilded  and  tapering  like  electric  conductors ;  porticoes,  the  bases 
of  which  almost  disappear  under  the  water  ;  squares,  ornamented 
with  columns  which  seem  lost  in  the  immense  space  that  sur- 
rounds  them ;  antique  statues,  the  character  and  attire  of  which 
so  ill  accord  with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  tint  of  the  sky, 
the  costumiB  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  their  being  captive  heroes  in  a  hostile  land ;  expatriated 
edifices,  temples  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Grecian  mountains  into  the  marshes  of  Lapland ; 
—  such  were  the  objects  that  most  struck  me  at  the  first  sight  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  magnificent  temples  of  the  pagan  god.<v 
which  so  admirably  crown,  with  their  horizontal  lines  a:}3 
severely  chaste  contours,  the  promontories  of  the  Ionian  shores^ 
and  whose  m&rbles  are  gilded  by  the  sunshine  amid  the  rocks  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  here  become  mere  heaps  of  plaster  and  mortar ; 
the  incomparable  ornaments  of  Grecian  sculpture,  the  wonderful 
minutiae  of  classic  art,  have  all  given  place  to  an  indescribably 
burlesque  style  of  modern  decoration,  which  substitution  passes 
among  the  Finlanders  as  proof  of  a  pure  taste  in  the  arts.  Par. 
tially  to  imitate  that  which  is  perfect,  is  to  spoil  it.  We  should 
•either  strictly  copy  the  model,  or  invent  altogether.  But  the 
re-production  of  the  monuments  of  Athens,  however  faithfully 
executed,  would  be  lost  in  a  miry  plain,  continually  in  danger  of 
being  overflo-ved  by  water  whose  level  is  nearly  that  of  the  land. 
Here,  nature  suggests  to  man  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  has 
imagined.  Instead  of  imitations  of  pagan  temples,  it  demands 
bold  projecting  forms  and  perpendicular  lines,  in  order  to  pierce 
the  mists  of  a  polar  sky,  and  to  break  the  monotonous  surface  of 
the  moist  grey  steppes  which  form,  farther  than  the  eye  or  the 
imagination  can  stretch,  the  territory  of  Petersburg.  I  begin  to 
understand  why  the  Russians  urge  us  with  so  much  earnestness 
to  visit  them  during  winter :  six  feet  of  snow  conceals  all  this 
dreariness;  but  in  summer,  we  see  the  country.     Explore  the 
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territory  of  Petersburg  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  you 
will  find,  I  am  told,  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  nothing  but  ponds 
aod  morasses,  stunted  firs  and  dark-leaved  birch.  To  this  sombre 
vegetation  the  white  shroud  of  winter  is  assuredly  preferable. 
hetj  where  the  same  plains  and  bushes  seem  to  compose  the 
same  landscape ;  at  least  until  the  traveller  approaches  Finland 
ttd  Sweden.  There,  he  finds  a  succession  of  little  granite  rocks 
covered  with  pines,  which  change  the  appearance  of  the  soil, 
though  without  giving  much  variety  to  the  landscape.  It  will  be 
cwily  believed  that  the  gloom  of  such  a  country  is  scarcely 
lessened  by  the  lines  of  columns  which  men  have  raised  on  its 
even  and  naked  surface.  The  proper  basis  of  Greek  peristyles 
Me  mountains :  there  is  here  no  harmony  between  the  inventions 
of  man  and  the  gifts  of  nature ;  in  short,  a  taste  for  edifices  with- 
oattiste  has  presided  over  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg. 

But,  however  shocked  our  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  may  be 
o]r  the  foolish  imitations  which  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  Russian 
^ital,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a  species  of  admi- 
^^on  an  immense  city  which  has  sprung  from  the  sea  at  the 
biddmg  of  one  man,  and  which  has  to  defend  itself  against  a 
periodical  inundation  of  ice,  and  a  perpetual  inundation  of  water. 

^e  Kronstadt  steam-boat  dropped  her  anchor  before  the 
English  quay  opposite  the  custom-house,  and  not  far  from  the 
famous  square  where  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands  mounted 
<M»  its  rock. 

I  would  gladly  spare  my  reader  the  detail  of  the  new  persecu- 
^ons,  which,  under  the  name  of  simple  formalities,  I  had  to  un- 
^^0  at  the  hand  of  the  police,  and  its  faithful  ally  the  custom- 
^Ottse;  but  it  is  a  duty  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  stranger  on  the  maritime  frontier  of  Russia :  the  en- 
^^■^^  by  land  is,  I  am  told,  more  easy. 

5'or  three  or  four  days  in  the  year  the  sun  of  Petersburg  is 
^supportable.  I  arrived  on  one  of  these  days.  Our  persecutors 
commenced  by  impounding  us  (not  the  Russians,  but  myself  and 
^^e  other  foreigners)  on  the  deck  of  our  vesseL  We  were  there, 
for  a  long  time,  exposed  without  any  shelter  to  the  powerful  heat 
of  the  morning  sun.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  had  been  daylight 
ever  since  one  hour  after  midnight.  They  spoke  of  thirty  degrees 
of  Reanmur*;  which  temperature,  be  it  remembered,  is  much  more 

•  Nearly  100^  Fahrenheit. — Trans, 
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inconvenient  in  the  North,  where  the  air  is  surcharged  with 
vapour,  than  in  hot  climates. 

At  length  I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  new  tribunal, 
assembled,  like  that  of  Kronstadt,  in  the  cabin  of  our  vessel. 
The  same  questions  were  addressed  to  me  with  the  same  polite- 
ness, and  mj  answers  were  recorded  with  the  sune  formalities. 

"  What  is  your  object  in  Russia  ?  " 

"  To  see  the  country." 

"  That  is  not  here  a  motive  for  travelling.**  • 

(What  humility  in  this  objection !) 

"  I  have  no  other." 

"  Whom  do  you  expect  to  see  in  Petersburg  ?  * 

"  Every  one  with  whom  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
acquaintance." 

'^  How  long  do  you  think  of  remaining  in  Russia?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

**  But  about  how  long  ?  " 

"  A  few  months." 

"  Have  you  a  public  diplomatic  mission  ?** 

«  No." 

"A  secret  one?" 

''  No." 

"Any  scientific  object  ?" 

«  No." 

"  Are  you  employed  by  your' government  to  examine  the  social 
and  political  state  of  this  country?'* 

«  No." 

"  By  any  commercial  association  ?" 

"No." 

"  You  travel,  then,  from  mere  curiosity?* 

«  Yes." 

"  What  was  it  that  induced  you,  under  this  motive,  to  select 
Russia?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"Have  you  letters  of  introduction  to  any  people  of  this 
country?" 

I  had  been  forewarned  of  the  inconvenience  of  replying  too 
frankly  to  this  question ;  I  therefore  spoke  only  of  my  banker. 

At  the  termination  of  the  session  of  this  court  of  assize,  I  en- 
countered several  of  my  accomplices.     These  strangers  had  been 
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ladlj  perplexed,  owing  to  some  irregularities  that  bad  been  dis« 
covered  in  their  passports.  The  blood-hounds  of  the  Russian 
police  are  quick-scented,  and  have  a  very  different  manner  of 
treating  different  individuals.  An  Italian  merchant,  who  was 
among  our  passengers,  was  searched  unmercifully,  not  omitting 
even  the  clothes  on  his  person,  and  his  pocket-book.  Had  such 
i  search  been  made  upon  me,  I  should  have  been  pronounced  a 
very  suspicious  character.  My  pockets  were  full  of  letters  of 
introduction,  and  though  the  greater  number  had  been  given  me 
bj  the  Russian  ambassador  himself,  and  by  others  equally  well 
known,  they  were  sealed ;  a  circumstance  which  made  me  afraid 
of  leaving  them  in  my  writing-case.  The  police  permitted  me  to 
pass  without  searching  my  person ;  but  when  my  baggage  came 
to  be  unpacked  before  the  custom-house  officers,  these  new 
eoemies  instituted  a  most  minute  examination  of  my  effects,  more 
specially  my  books.  The  latter  were  seized  en  nMsse^  and 
vithout  any  attention  to  my  protestations,  but  an  extraordinary 
politeness  of  manner  was  aJl  the  while  maintained.  A  pair  of 
pistob  and  an  old  portable  dock  were  also  taken  from  me,  without 
IDJ  being  able  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  confiscation.  All 
tbat  I  could  get  was  the  promise  that  they  would  be  returned. 

I  have  now  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  shore  without 
Wing  heen  able  to  recover  any  thing,  and  to  crown  my  em- 
barrassment, my  carriage  has,  by  mistake,  been  forwarded  from 
Eronstadt  to  the  address  of  a  Russian  prince.  It  will  require 
trouble,  and  explanations  without  end,  to  prove  this  error  to  the 
custom-house  agents ;  for  the  prince  of  my  carriage  is  from  home. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  I  found  myself,  personally,  re- 
leased from  the  fangs  of  the  custom-house,  and  entered  Petersburg 
nnder  the  kind  care  of  a  German  traveller,  whom  I  met  bi/  chance 
on  the  quay.  If  a  spy,  he  was  at  least  a  useful  one;  speaking 
both  French  and  Russian,  and  undertaking  to  procure  me  a 
drowska ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  he  himself  aided  my  valet  to 
transport  in  a  cart  to  Coulon's  hotel  such  part  of  my  baggage  as 
had  been  given  up. 

Coolon  is  a  Frenchman,  who  is  said  to  keep  the  best  hotel  in 
Petersburg,  which  is  not  saying  much.  In  Russia,  foreigners  soon 
lose  all  trace  of  their  national  character,  without,  at  the  same  time,, 
ever  assimilating  to  that  of  the  natives. 

The  obliging  stranger  found  even  a  guide  for  mQ  who  could* 
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speak  German,  and  who  mounted  behind  in  the  drowska,  in  order 
to  answer  my  questions.  This  man  acquainted  me  with  the  names 
of  the  buildings  we  passed  in  proceeding  to  the  hotel,  which  occu- 
pied some  time,  for  the  distances  are  great  in  Petersburg. 

The  too  celebrated  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  placed  on  its  rock 
by  the  Empress  Catherine,  first  attracted  my  attention.  The 
equestrian  figure  is  neither  antique  nor  modem  ;  it  is  a  Roman 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XY.  To  aid  in  supporting  the  horse,  an 
enormous  serpent  has  been  placed  at  his  feet ;  which  is  an  ill- 
conceived  idea,  serving  only  to  betray  the  impotence  of  the  artist. 

I  stopped  for  one  moment  before  the  scaffolding  of  an  edifice 
which,  though  not  yet  completed,  is  already  famous  in  Europe, 
the  church,  namely,  of  St.  Isaac.  I  also  saw  the  fa9ade  of  the 
new  winter  palace ;  another  mighty  result  of  human  will  applying 
human  physical  powers  in  a  struggle  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  end  has  been  attained,  for  in  one  year  this  palace  has  risen 
from  its  ashes:  and  it  is  the  largest,  I  believe,  which  exists; 
equalling  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  put  together. 

La  order  to  complete  the  structure  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  unheard-of  efforts  were  necessary.  The  interior  works 
were  continued  during  the  great  frosts ;  6000  workmen  were 
continually  employed  ;  of  these  a  considerable  number  died  daily, 
but  the  victims  were  instantly  replaced  by  other  champions  brought 
forward  to  perish,  in  their  turn,  in  this  inglorious  breach.  And 
the  sole  end  of  all  these  sacrifices  was  to  gratify  the  caprice  of 
one  man  I 

Among  people  naturally,  that  is  to  say,  anciently  civilized,  the 
life  of  men  is  only  exposed  when  common  interests,  the  urgency 
of  which  is  universally  admitted,  demand  it.  But  how  many 
generations  of  monarchs  has  not  the  example  of  Peter  the  Great 
corrupted !' 

During  frosts  when  the  thermometer  was  at  25  to  80  degrees 
below  0  of  Reaumur,  6000  obscure  martyrs  —  martyrs  without 
merit,  for  their  obedience  was  involuntary  —  were  shut  up  in 
halls  heated  to  30  degrees  of  It^atimur,^in  order  that  the  walls 
might  dry  more  quickly.  Thus,  in  entering  and  leaving  this 
abode  of  death,  destined  to  become,  by  virtue  of  their  sacrifice, 
the  abode  of  vanity,  magnificence,  and  pleasure,  these  miserable 
beings  would  have  to  endure  a  difference  of  50  to  60  degrees  of 
temperature. 
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Tbe  works  in  the  mines  of  the  Uralian  mountains  are  less 
inimical  to  life ;  and  yet  the  workmen  employed  at  Petersbnrg 
were  not  malefactors.  I  was  told  that  those  who  had  to  paint 
the  interior  of  the  most  highly  heated  halls  were  obliged  to  place 
on  their  heads  a  kind  of  bonnet  of  ice,  in  order  to  pi*eserye  the 
ose  of  their  senses  under  the  burning  temperature.  Had  there 
been  a  design  to  disgust  the  world  with  arts,  el^ance,  luxury, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  courts,  could  a  more  efficacious  mode  have 
been  taken  ?  And  nevertheless  the  sovereign  was  called  father 
by  tbe  men  immolated  before  his  eyes  in  prosecuting  an  object 
of  pure  imperial  vanity.  They  were  neither  spies  nor  Russian 
cynics  who  gave  me  these  details,  the  authenticity  of  which  I 
go&rantee. 

The  millions  expended  on  Versailles  supported  as  many  families 
of  French  workmen  as  there  were  Slavonian  serfs  destroyed  by 
tbese  twelve  months  in  the  winter  palace  ;  but,  by  means  of  that 
sacrifice,  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  has  realized  a  prodigy ;  and 
the  palace,  completed  to  the  general  satisfaction,  is  going  to  be 
ioMgnrated  by  marriage  fetes.  A  prince  may  be  popular  in 
Bossia  without  attaching  much  value  to  humaii  life.  Nothing 
oolossal  is  produced  without  effort ;  but  when  a  man  is  in  himself 
both  the  nation  and  the  government,  he  ought  to  impose  on  him* 
self  a  law,  not  to  press  the  great  springs  of  the  machine  he  has 
the  power  of  moving,  except  for  some  object  worthy  of  the  eflfort. 
To  work  miracles  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  an  army  of  slaves  may 
be  great;  but  it  is  too  great,  for  both.  God  and  man  will  finally 
rise  to  wreak  vengeance  on  these  inhuman  prodigies.  Men  have 
^red  the  light,  the  Russians  worship  the  eclipse :  when  will  their 
eyes  be  opened  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  their  political  system  produces  nothing  good ; 
I  simply  say  that  what  it  does  produce  is  dearly  bought. 

It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  foreigners  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  contemplating  the  attachment  of  this  people 
to  their  slavery.  The  following  passage,  which  is  an  extract  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Baron  Herberstein,  ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  father  of  Charles  Y.,  to  the  Czar  Yassili 
Ivanowich,  I  have  found  in  Karamsin. 

Did  the  Russians  know  all  that  an  attentive  reader  may  gather 
even  from  that  fiattering  historian,  in  whom  they  glory,  and  whom 
foreigners  consult  with  extreme  distrust,  on  account  of  his  par- 
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tiality  as  a  courtier,  they  would  entreat  the  Emperor  to  forbid 
the  perusal  of  his,  and  of  all  other  historical  works,  and  thus  be 
left  in  a  darkness  equally  favourable  to  the  repose  of  the  despot 
and  the  felicity  of  his  subjects,  who  believe  themselves  happy  so 
long  as  others  do  not  stigmatize  them  as  victims. 

Herberstein,  in  characterizing  the  Russian  despotism,  writes 
as  follows :  —  ''He  (the  Czar)  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  laity  and  clergy,  nobles  and  burghers,  all  depend  on 
bis  supreme  will.  He  is  unacquainted  with  contradiction,  and  all 
he  does  is  deemed  as  equitable  as  though  it  were  done  by  Deity ; 
for  the  Russians  are  persuaded  that  their  prince  is  the  executor 
of  the  Divine  decrees.  Thus,  *  God  and  the  prince  have  willed,* 
*  God  and  the  prince  know^  are  common  modes  of  speech  among 
them.  Nothing  can  equal  their  zeal  for  his  service.  One  of  his 
principal  officers,  a  venerable  grey-haired  person,  formerly  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  came  to  meet  us  on  our  entry  into  Moscow. 
He  galloped  his  horse,  and  displayed  all  the  activity  of  a  young 
man,  until  the  sweat  fell  from  his  brow ;  and  when  I  expressed 
my  surprise  to  him,  ^Ahy  Monsieur  le  Baron*  he  replied,  *we 
serve  our  sovereign  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  in 
which  you  serve  yours* 

''  I  cannot  say  Tvhether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation 
which  has  formed  such  autocrats,  or  whether  it  is  the  autocrats 
themselves  who  have  given  this  character  to  the  nation." 

This  letter,  written  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  describes  the 
Russians  precisely  as  I  now  see  them.  Like  the  ambassador  of 
Maximilian,  I  still  ask,  is  it  the  character  of  the  Russian  which 
has  made  the  autocracy,  or  is  it  the  autocracy  which  has  made  the 
Russian  character?  and  I  can  no  more  solve  the  question  than 
could  the  German  diplomatist. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  influence  is  reciprocal :  the 
Russian  government  could  never  have  been  established  elsewhere 
than  in  Russia ;  and  the  Russians  would  never  have  become  what 
they  are  under  a  government  differing  from  that  which  exists 
among  them. 

I  will  add  another  citation  from  the  same  author,  Karamsin. 
He  repeats  the  observations  of  the  travellers  who  visited  Muscovy 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  Is  it  surprising,"  say  these  strangers, 
"  that  the  Grand  Prince  is  rich  ?  fie  neither  gives  money  to  his 
troops  nor  his  ambassadors:  he  even  takes  from  these  last  all  the 
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costlj  things  they  bring  back  from  foreign  lands.*  It  was  thus 
that  the  Prince  Taroslowskj,  on  his  return  from  Spain^  was  obliged 
to  place  in  the  treasury  all  the  chains  of  gold,  the  collars,  the 
costly  stuffs,  and  the  silver  vessels,  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  had  given  him.  Nevertheless,  these  men  do 
not  complain.  They  say,  'The  Great  Prince  takes  away,  the 
Great  Prince  will  restore.' "  It  was  thus  the  Bussians  spoke  of 
the  Czar  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  present  day  you  will  hear,  both  in  Paris  and  in  Peters* 
barg,  numbers  of  Russians  dwelling  with  rapture  on  the  prodigious 
^ects  of  the  word  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  while  magnifpng  these 
lesults,  not  one  troubles  himself  with  dwelling  upon  the  means. 
"The  word  of  the  Emperor  can  create,"  they  say.  Yes,  it  can 
animate  stones  by  destroying  human  beings.  Notwithstanding 
this  little  restrictive  clause,  every  Russian  is  proud  of  being  able 
to  say  to  us,  ''  You  take  three  years  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of 
lebailding  a  theatre,  whilst  our  Emperor  raises  again,  in  one  year, 
the  largest  palace  in  the  universe.**  And  this  puerile  triumph 
does  not  appear  to  them  too  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  a  few 
thousand  wretched  artizans,  sacrificed  to  that  sovereign  impatience, 
that  imperial  fantasy,  which  constitutes  the  national  glory.  Whilst 
1,  though  a  Frenchman,  see  nothing  but  inhuman  ostentation  in 
this  achievement,  not  a  single  protestation  is  raised  from  one  end 
of  this  immense  empire  to  the  other  against  the  orgies  of  absolute 
power. 

People  and  government  are  here  in  unison.  That  a  man  brought 
up  in  the  idolatry  of  self,  a  man  revered  as  omnipotent  by  sixty 
millions  of  men  (or  at  least  of  beings  that  resemble  men),  should 
not  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things,  this  does 
not  surprise  me ;  the  wonder  is,  that  among  the  voices  that  relate 
these  things  to  the  glory  of  this  individual,  not  one  separates  itself 
from  the  universal  chorus,  to  protest  in  favour  of  humanity 
against  such  autocratic  miracles.  It  may  be  said  of  the  Russians, 
great  and  smalls  that  they  are  drunk  with  slavery. 

•  Dickens,  in  his  Travels  through  the  United  States,  informs  us  that  the  same 
practice  is  at  this  day  ohserved  in  America. 
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Costmne  of  the  Lower  Orders. — ^Petersburg  in  the  Morning. — ^Besemblance 
of  the  City  to  a  Barrack. — Contrast  between  Bossia  and  Spain.— Difference 
between  Tyranny  and  Despotism. — The  Tchin.— Peculiar  Character  of  the 
Bussian  GrOYemment. — The  Arts  in  Bnssia. — A  Bussian  HoteL — The  Evils 
to  be  encountered  there. — The  Michael  Palaces. — ^Death  of  Paul  L — The  Spy 
baffled. -r- The  Neva,  its  Quays  and  Bridges.  —  Cabin  of  Peter  L  —  The 
Citadel,  its  Tombs  and  Dungeons. — Church  of  St.  Alexander  Newski.— 
Bussian  Veterans.  —  Austerity  of  the  Czar.  —  Bussian  Faith  in  the  Future, 
and  its  Bealization. — Munich  and  Petersburg  compared.  — Interior  of  the 
Fortress. — The  Imperial  Tombs. — Subterranean  Prison. — ^Bussian  Prisoners. 
— Moral  Degradation  of  the  Higher  Classes. — Catholic  Church. — ^Precarious 
Toleration. — Tomb  of  the  last  King  of  Poland  and  of  Moreau. 

It  was  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
that  I  obtained  the  liberty  of  entering  Petersburg. 

The  city,  whose  inhabitants  are  not  early  risers,  gave  me,  at 
that  hour  of  day,  the  idea  of  a  vast  solitude.  Now  and  then  I 
met  a  few  drowskas.  The  drivers  were  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  country.  The  singular  appearance  of  these  men,  their 
horses  and  carriages,  struck  me  more  than  any  thing  else  on  my 
first  view  of  the  city. 

The  ordinary  costume  and  general  appearance  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Petersburg  (not  the  porters,  but)  the  workmen,  coach- 
men, small  tradespeople,  &c.,  &c.,  is  as  follows :  —  On  the  head  is 
worn  either  a  cap,  formed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  melon ;  or 
a  narrow-brimmed  hat,  low  crowned,  and  wider  at  the  top  than 
the  bottom.  This  head-dress  slightly  resembles  a  woman's  turban. 
It  becomes  the  younger  men.  Both  young  and  old  wear  beards. 
Those  of  the  beaux  are  silken  and  carefully  combed ;  those  of  the 
old  and  the  careless  appear  dirty  and  matted.  Their  eyes  have  a 
peculiar  expression,  strongly  resembling  the  deceitful  glance  of 
Asiatics— so  strongly,  that  in  casually  observing  them  you  mighft^ 
fancy  yourself  in  Persia. 

Their  locks,  worn  long  on  each  side,  fall  upon  the  cheeks  and 
conceal  the  ears ;  but  their  hair  is  cut  closely  off  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  upwards,  which  original  mode  of  wearing  it  leaves 
the  neck  behind  quite  bare,  for  they  have  no  cravat.  The  beard 
sometimes  falls  upon  the  breast,  sometimes  it  is  cut  close  round 
the  chin.    Much  value  is  attached  to  this  ornament,  which  accords 
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with  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  costume  better  than  with  the 
stocks,  the  frock  coats,  and  the  waistcoats  of  our  young  modem 
fops. 

The  Bussian  people  have  a  natural  perception  of  the  pic- 
turesque ;  their  customs,  furniture,  utensils,  costume  and  figure 
would  all  furnish  subject  for  the  painter,  and  the  comer  of  every 
street  in  Petersburg  might  suggest  material  for  a  picture  graceful 
in  its  kind. 

But  to  complete  the  description  of  the  national  costume  —  in 
place  of  our  frock  and  great-coats,  is  substituted  the  cafetan, 
a  long  and  loose  Persian  robe  made  of  grey,  olive,  or  yet  more 
commonly,  of  blue  cloth.  The  folds  of  this  robe,  which  has  no 
collar,  but  is  cut  close  to  the  neck,  form  an  ample  drapery,  drawn 
together  round  the  loins  by  a  brightly  coloured  silken  or  woollen 
girdle.  The  boots  are  large,  and  take  the  form  of  the  foot.  On 
the  legs,  the  high  leather  falls  down,  or  is  doubled  back  over 
itself,  in  not  ungraceful  folds. 

The  movements  of  the  men  whom  I  met  were  stiff  and  con- 
strained ;  every  gesture  expressed  a  will  which  was  not  their  own. 
The  morning  is  the  time  for  commissions  and  errands,  and  not 
one  individual  appeared  to  be  walking  on  his  own  account.  I 
observed  few  good-looking  women,  and  heard  no  girlish  voices  ; 
every  thing  was  dull  and  regular  as  in  a  barrack.  Military  disci- 
pline reigns  throughout  Bussia.  The  aspect  of  the  country  makes 
toe  regret  Spain  as  much  as  though  I  had  been  born  an  Andalu- 
sian :  it  is  not  however  the  heat  which  I  want,  for  that  here  is 
ahnost  suffocating ;  it  is  light  and  light-heartedness.  Love  and 
liberty  for  the  heart,  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour  for  the  eye, 
are  here  unknown  :  in  a  word,  Russia  is  in  all  respects  the  very 
opposite  of  Spain.  Fancy  can  almost  descry  the  shadow  of 
death  hovering  over  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

Now  appears  a  cavalry  officer  passing  at  full  gallop  to  bear  an 
order  to  «ome  commanding  officer ;  now  a  chasseur,  carrying  an 
order  to  some  provincial  governor,  perhaps  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  empire,  whither  he  proceeds  in  a  kibitka,  a  little  Russian 
chariot,  without  springs  or  stuffed  seat.  This  vehicle,  driven  by 
an  old  bearded  coachman,  rapidly  conveys  the  courier,  whose  rank 
would  prevent  his  using  a  more  commodious  equipage  had  he  one 
at  his  isposal.  Next  are  seen  foot  soldiers  returning  from  ex- 
ercise to  their  quarters,  to  receive  orders  from  their  captain.    This 
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aatomaton  population  resembles  one  side  of  a  cbess-boardy  where 
a  single  individual  causes  the  movements  of  all  the  pieces,  but 
where  the  adversary  is  invisible.  One  neither  moves  nor  respires 
here  except  by  an  imperial  order ;  consequently,  every  thing  is 
dull,  formal  and  spiritless.  Silence  presides  over  and  paralyses 
life.  Officers,  coachmen,  Cossacks,  serfs,  courtiers,  all  servants 
under  the  same  master,  blindly  obey  the  orders  which  they  do  not 
understand ;  it  is  certainly  the  perfection  of  discipline ;  but  the 
sight  of  such  perfection  does  not  gratify  me ;  so  much  regularity- 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  entire  absence  of  independence. 

Among  a  people  thus  bereft  of  time  and  of  will,  we  see  only 
bodies  without  souls,  and  tremble  to  think  that  for  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  arms  and  legs  there  is  only  one  head.  Despotism  is 
a  union  of  impatience  and  of  indolence ;  with  a  little  more  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  governing  power,  and  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  equal  results  might  be  obtained  at  a  far 
cheaper  cost ;  but  what  then  would  become  of  tyranny  ?^ 

If  I  am  reproached  for  confounding  despotism  with  tyranny,  I 
answer  that  I  do  so  with  design.  They  are  such  near  relatives, 
that  they  never  fail  to  unite  in  secret  to  the  misfortune  of  man- 
kind. Under  a  despotism,  tyraimy  may  maintain  itself  the  longer, 
because  it  preserves  the  mask. 

When  Peter  the  Great  established  what  is  here  called  the  tchin, 
that  is  to  say,  when  he  applied  the  military  system  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  empire,  he  changed  his  nation  into  a  regi- 
ment of  mutes,  of  which  he  declared  himself  and  his  successors 
the  hereditary  colonels. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  ambition,  the  rivalry,  and  all  the 
other  passions  of  war  in  operation  during  a  state  of  peace ;  let  his 
mind  conceive  an  absence  of  all  that  constitutes  social  and  do- 
mestic happiness ;  and,  in  place  of  these,  let  htm  picture  to  himself 
the  universal  agitation  of  an  ever-restless  though  secret  intrigue, 
—secret,  because  the  mask  is  essential  to  success ;  finally,  let  him 
realize  the  idea  of  the  almost  complete  apparent  triumph  of  the 
will  of  one  man  over  the  will  of  God,  and  he  will  understand 
Bussia. 

As  the  morning  advances  the  city  becomes  more  noisy,  without 
however  appearing  more  gay ;  one  sees  only  carriages,  little  dis« 
tinguished  for  elegance,  carrying  at  the  full  speed  of  their  two,  four, 
or  six  horses,  people  always  in  haste,  because  their  life  is  passed 
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in  thus  making  their  way.  Pleasure  without  any  ulterior  aim  — 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake^  is  here  a  thing  unknown. 

Thus,  almost  all  the  great  artistes  who  visit  Russia  to  reap  the 
frnit  of  the  fame  they  have  acquired  elsewhere,  never  remain 
beyond  a  very  brief  period  :  if  ever  they  prolong  their  stay,  they 
wrong  their  talents.  The  air  of  this  country  is  unfavourable  to 
the  finer  arts.  Productions  that  spring  spontaneously  elsewhere, 
will  here  only  grow  in  the  hot-house.  Russian  art  Tdll  never  be 
a  hardy  plant. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Coulon,  I  found  a  degenerated  French  inn- 
keeper. His  house  is  at  present  nearly  full,  on  account  of  the 
inarriage  o£  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  ;  indeed,  he  appeared 
ihnost  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  receive  another  guest,  and 
consequently  gave  himself  little  trouble  to  accommodate  me. 
After  several  parleys,  I  was  at  length  established  on  the  second 
floor,  in  suffocating  apartments,  consisting  of  an  entree^  a  salon^ 
and  a  bed-chamber,  the  whole  without  curtains  or  window  blinds, 
though  there  js  a  sun  for  twenty-two  hours  daily  above  the 
horizon,  the  oblique  rays  of  which  penetrate  more  fully  into  the 
houses  than  the  sun  of  Africa,  which  falls  direct  upon  the  roofs. 
The  air  of  this  lodging  resembles  that  of  a  limekiln  choked  with 
dost,  and  charged  with  exhalations  of  insects  mingled  with  musk, 
forming  altogether  an  atmosphere  that  is  insupportable. 

Scarcely  was  I  installed  in  this  abode  than  (the  fatigue  of  the 
night  having  got  the  better  of  my  curiosity,  which  usually  impels 
ine  to  sally  forth  and  lose  myself  in  a  large  unknown  city)  I  lay 
down,  wrapped  In  a  cloak,  on  an  immense  leather  sofa  and  slept 
profoundly  during  —  three  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  woke  in  a  fever,  and  on  casting  my 
(7^  upon  the  cloak,  what  a  sight  awaited  them !  —  a  brown  but 
linng  mass : — ^things  must  be  called  by  their  proper  name — I  was 
covered,  I  was  devoured  with  bugs.  Russia  is,  in  this  respect, 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  Spam  :  but  in  the  South  we  can  both  console 
and  secure  ourselves  in  the  open  air ;  here  we  must  remain  im- 
prisoned with  the  enemy,  and  the  war  is  consequently  more 
sanguine.  I  began  throwing  off  my  clothes  and  calling  for  help. 
What  a  prospect  for  the  night !  This  thought  made  me  cry  out 
more  lustily.  A  Russian  waiter  appeared.  I  made  him  under- 
stand that  I  wished  to  see  his  master.  The  master  kept  me  wait- 
ing a  long  time,  and  when  he  at  length  did  come,  and  was 
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informed  of  the  nature  of  mj  trouble,  be  began  to  laugb,  and  soon 
left  the  room,  telling  me  that  I  should  become  accustomed  to  it,  for 
that  it  was  the  same  everj  where  in  Petersburg.  He  first  advised 
me,  however,  never  to  seat  mjself  on  a  Russian  sofa,  because  the 
domestics,  who  always  cany  about  with  them  legions  of  insects^ 
sleep  on  these  articles  of  furniture.  To  tranquillise  me,  he  further 
stated,  that  the  vermin  would  not  follow  me  if  I  kept  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  furniture  in  which  thej  had  fixed  their 
abode. 

The  inns  of  Petersburg  resemble  caravanserais,  where  the 
traveller  is  simply  housed,  but  not  waited  upon,  unless  by  his  own 
servants.  Mine,  being  ignorant  of  the  Russian  language,  is  not 
only  useless  to  me  but  troublesome,  for  I  have  to  take  care  of  him 
as  well  as  myself  ! 

However,  his  Italian  quickness  soon  discovered  in  one  of  the 
dark  corridors  of  this  walled  desert,  called  L'H6tel  Coulon,  a  foot- 
man, out  of  place,  who  speaks  German,  and  whom  the  keeper  of 
the  hotel  recommended.  I  engaged  him,  and  told  him  of  my 
distress.  He  immediately  procured  for  me  a  light  iron  bedstead, 
the  mattrass  of  which  I  had  stuffed  with  the  freshest  straw  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  caused  the  four  feet  to  be  placed  in  as 
many  jars  of  water,  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  from  whence  I 
also  directed  the  furniture  to  be  removed.  Thus  prepared  for  the 
night,  I  dressed,  and  attended  by  the  footman,  whom  I  had 
desired  to  forbear  directing  me,  I  issued  from  my  magnificent 
hotel  —  a  palace  without,  and  an  ornamented  stable  within. 

The  hotel  Coulon  opens  on  a  kind  of  ^^  square^  which  is 
tolerably  lively  for  this  city.  On  one  side  of  the  square  stands 
the  new  Michael  Palace,  the  stately  abode  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  brother  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  built  for  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  never  inhabited  it.  The  other  sides  of  the  square 
are  enclosed  by  fine  ranges  of  buildings  with  noble  streets  opening 
between.  Scarcely  had  I  passed  the  new  Michael  Palace  when  I 
found  myself  before  the  old.  It  is  a  vast,  square,  and  gloomy 
fabric,  differing  in  all  respects  from  the  elegant  modern  edifice  of 
the  same  name* 

If  the  men  are  silent  in  Russia,  the  stones  speak  with  a  lament- 
able voice.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Russians  neglect  their 
ancient  architectural  monuments;  these  are  witnesses  of  their 
Jiistory,  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  glad  to  forget.     WheQ 
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I  observed  the  black  steps,  the  deep  canals^  the  massive  bridges, 
and  the  deserted  porticoes  of  this  ill-omened  palace,  I  asked  its 
luune ;  and  the  answer  called  to  my  mind  the  catastrophe  which 
placed  Alexander  on  the  throne,  while  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  dark  scene  which  terminated  the  reign  of  Paul  I.  presented 
themselves  to  my  imagination. 

Nor  was  this  all :  by  a  kind  of  savage  irony  there  had  been 
placed  opposite  the  principal  gate  of  the  sinister  edifice,  before 
the  death,  and  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  his  brother  Peter  III.,  another  victim  whose  memory 
the  Emperor  delighted  to  honour  in  order  to  dishonour  that  of 
Ws  mother.  What  tragedies  are  played  in  cold  blood  in  this  land, 
where  ambition  and  even  hate  are  calm  in  appearance !  With  the 
people  of  the  South,  their  passion  reconciles  me,  in  some  measure, 
to  their  cruelty ;  but  the  calculating  reserve  and  the  coldness  of 
the  men  of  the  North,  add  to  crime  the  varnish  of  hypocrisy. 
Snow  is  a  mask.  Here  man  appears  gentle  because  he  is  im- 
passable ;  but  murder  without  hate  inspires  me  with  more  horror 
than  vindictive  assassination.  The  more  nearly  I  can  recognise 
an  involuntary  impulse  in  the  commission  of  evil,  the  more  I  feel 
consoled.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  calculation  of  interest  and 
pmdence,  and  not  the  impulses  of  anger,  which  presided  over  the 
murder  of  Paul.  Good  Russians  pretend  that  the  conspirators 
had  only  intended  to  place  him  in  prison.  I  have  seen  the  secret 
door  opening  into  the  garden,  which  led  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Emperor  by  a  private  staircase,  up  which  Pahlen  caused  the 
assassins  to  ascend.  His  communication  with  them  on  the  even- 
ing before,  was  to  this  effect :  —  "  You  will  either  have  killed 
the  Emperor  by  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  or  you  will  be. 
denounced  by  me  to  the  Emperor,  at  half-past  five,  as  conspira- 
tors.* The  result  of  this  eloquent  and  laconic  harangue  need  not 
be  inquired. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Alexander  was  an 
Emperor,  and  also  an  imputed  parricide,  although  he  had  only 
consented  (this  is  true,  I  believe)  to  the  confinement  of  his  father, 
in  order  to  save  his  mother  from  prison  and  perhaps  death,  to 
protect  himself  from  a  similar  fate,  and  to  preserve  his  country 
from  the  rage  and  caprice  of  an  insane  autocrat. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Russians  pass  the  old  Michael  Palace 
without  daring  to  look  at  it.     In  the  schools,  and  elsewhere,  tha 
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death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  is  forbidden  to  be  mentioned  or  even 
believed. 

I  am  astonished  that  this  palace  of  inconvenient  recollections 
has  not  been  pulled  down.  The  traveller  congratulates  himself 
at  the  sight  of  a  monument  whose  antique  appearance  is  remark- 
able in  a  land  where  despotism  renders  everj  thing  uniform  and 
new ;  where  the  reigning  notion  effaces  dailj  the  traces  of  the 
past.  Its  square  and  solid  form,  its  deep  moats,  tragic  associa- 
tions, secret  'gates,  and  staircases  favourable  to  crime,  impart  to 
it  an  imposing  air,  which  is  a  rare  advantage  in  Petersburg.  At 
each  step  I  take  I  am  amazed  to  observe  the  confusion  that  has 
been  every  where  made  in  this  city  between  two  arts  so  very 
different  as  those  of  architecture  and  decoration.  Peter  the 
Great  and  his  successors  seem  to  have  taken  their  capital  for  a 
theatre. 

I  was  struck  with  the  startled  air  of  my  guide,  when  I  questioned 
him,  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner  that  I  could  assume,  on 
the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  old  palace.  The  physi- 
ognomy of  this  man  replied,  ^'it  is  easy  to  see  you  are  a  new 
comer."  Surprise,  fear,  mistrust,  affected  innocence,  pretended 
ignorance,  the  experience  of  an  old  soldier  who  would  not  easily 
be  duped,  took  possession,  by  turns,  of  his  countenance,  and  made 
it  a  book  equally  instructive  and  amusing  to  peruse.  When  your 
spy  is  at  fault  by  reason  of  your  apparent  security,  the  expression 
of  his  face  is  truly  grotesque,  for  he  believes  himself  compromised 
by  you  so  soon  as  he  sees  that  you  do  not  fear  being  compromised 
by  him.  The  spy  thinks  only  of  his  vocation ;  and  if  you  escape 
his  nets,  he  begins  at  once  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  fall  into 
yours. 

A  promenade  through  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  under  the 
charge  of  a  domestique  de  place,  is  not  without  interest,  and  little 
resembles  a  progress  through  the  capitals  of  other  civilized  lands. 
One  thing  is  singularly  connected  with  and  dependent  on  another 
in  a  state  governed  with  so  dose  a  logic  as  that  which  presides 
over  the  policy  of  Russia. 

After  leaving  the  old  and  tragical  Michael  Palace,  I  crossed  a 
large  square  resembling  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Paris,  so  spacious 
is  it  and  so  empty.  On  one  side  is  a  public  garden,  on  the  other 
a  few  houses ;  there  is  sand  instead  of  pavement  in  the  middle  of 
the  area,  and  dust  in  every  part  of  it.    This  immense  square,  the 
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form  of  which  is  vague  and  undefined,  extends  to  the  Neva,  near 
which  termination  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Suwaroff. 

The  Neva,  its  bridges  and  quajs,  form  the  real  glorj  of  Peters* 
burg.  The  scene  here  is  so  vast,  that  all  the  rest  seems  little  in 
comparison.  The  Neva  is  like  a  vessel  so  full  that  its  brim  dis- 
appears under  the  water,  which  is  ready  to  flow  over  on  every 
side.  Venice  and  Amsterdam  appear  to  me  better  protected 
against  the  sea  than  St.  Petersburg. 

The  vicinity  of  a  river,  large  as  a  lake,  and  which  flows  on  a 
level  with  the  land  through  A  marshy  plain,  lost  in  the  mists  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  vapours  of  the  sea,  was  assuredly  of  all  the 
dies  in  the  world  the  least  favourable  for  the  foundation  of  a 
capital  The  water  will  he^e,  sooner  or  later,  teach  a  lesson  to 
human  pride.  The  granite  itself  is  no  security  against  the  work 
of  winters  in  this  humid  ice-house,  where  the  foundations  of  rock 
tnd  the  ramparts  of  the  famous  citadel  built  by  Peter  the  Great, 
have  already  twice  given  way.  They  have  been  repaired,  and  will 
he  yet  again,  in  order  to  preserve  this  chef-iTcBuvre  of  human  pride 
and  human  wilL 

I  wished  at  once  to  cross  the  bridge,  in  order  to  examine  it  more 
nearly ;  but  my  servant  first  conducted  me  in  face  of  the  fortress,  to 
the  house  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  road 
and  an  open  piece  of  ground. 

It  is  a  cabin,  preserved,  as  is  said,  in  the  same  state  as  that  in 
which  the  Emperor  left  it.  In  the  citadel,  the  emperors  are  now 
huried,  and  the  prisoners  of  state  detained — singular  manner  of 
honouring  the  dead !  In  thinking  of  all  the  tears  shed  there,  under 
the  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
funerals  of  some  Asian  kings.  A  tomb  bedewed  with  blood  would, 
in  my  eyes,  be  less  impious  :  tears  flow  for  a  longer  period,  and  are 
perhaps  accompanied  with  deeper  pangs. 

During  the  time  that  the  imperial  artizan  inhabited  the  cabin, 
his  future  capital  was  being  built  beneath  his  eye.  It  should  be 
admitted  in  his  praise,  that,  at  that  period,  he  thought  much  less 
of  the  palace  than  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  chambers  of  this  illustrious  cottage — that,  namely, 
which  was  the  workshop  of  the  princely  carpenter  —  is  now  trans- 
formed into  a  chapel.  It  is  entered  with  as  much  reverence  as  are 
the  most  sacred  churches  in  the  empire.  The  Russians  are  ever 
ready  to  make  saints  of  their  heroes.     They  delight  in  confounding 
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tbe  dreadful  virtues  of  their  masters  with  the  benevolent  power  of 
their  patrons,  and  endeavour  to  view  the  cruelties  of  history 
through  the  veil  of  faith. 

Another  Russian  hero,  in  my  opinion  little  deserving  of  admira- 
tion, has  been  sanctified  by  the  Greek  priests ;  I  mean  Alexander 
Newski — a  model  of  prudence,  but  a  martyr  neither  to  piety  nor 
to  generosity.  The  national  church  has  canonised  this  wise  rather 
than  heroic  prince — this  Ulysses  among  the  saints.  An  enormous 
convent  has  been  built  around  his  reliques. 

The  tomb,  enclosed  within  the  church  of  Saint  Alexander,  is  in 
itself  an  edifice.  It  consists  of  an  altar  of  massive  silver,  sur- 
mounted with  a  species  of  pyramid  of  the  same  metal,  which  rises 
to  the  vault  of  a  vast  church.  The  convent,  the  church,  and  the 
cenotaph,  form  one  of  the  wonders  of  Russia.  I  contemplated  them 
with  more  astonishment  than  admiration ;  for  though  the  costliness 
of  this  pious  work  is  immense,  the  rules  of  taste  and  of  art  have 
been  little  heeded  in  its  construction. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  Czar,  I  was  shown  a  boat  of  his  own  build- 
ing, and  several  other  objects  religiously  preserved,  and  placed 
under  the  guard  of  a  veteran  soldier.  In  Russia,  churches,  palaces, 
public  places,  and  many  private  houses,  are  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  military  pensioners.  These  unfortunate  beings  would  be 
left  without  means  of  subsistence  in  their  old  age,  unless  they 
were,  on  leaving  the  barracks,  converted  into  porters.  In  such 
posts  they  retain  their  long  military  capotes,  which  are  made  of 
coarse  wool,  and  are  generally  much  worn  and  dirty.  At  each 
visit  that  you  make,  men,  thus  clad,  receive  you  at  the  gates  of 
the  public  buildings  and  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  They  are 
spectres  in  uniform  that  serve  to  remind  one  of  the  discipline 
which  here  rules  over  every  thing.  Petersburg  is  a  camp  meta- 
morphosed into  a  city.  The  veteran  who  kept  guard  in  the 
imperial  cottage,  after  having  lighted  several  wax-tapers  in  the 
chapel,  led  me  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Peter  the  Greats 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  A  carpenter  of  our  days  would  not 
lodge  his  apprentice  in  such  a  place. 

This  glorious  austerity  illustrates  the  epoch  and  the  country  as 
much  as  the  man.  In  Russia,  at  that  period,  every  thing  was 
sacrificed  to  the  future ;  all  were  employed  in  building  the  palaces 
of  theiryet unborn  masters  ;  and  the  original  founders  of  the  magni- 
ficent edifices,  not  experiencing  themselves  the  wants  of  luxury. 
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w6re  cohtent  to  be' the  purveyors  of  the  future  civilizatioo,  and  took 
pride  in  preparing  fitting  abodes  for  the  unknown  potentates  who 
were  to  follow  them.  There  is  eertainlj  a  greatness  of  mind 
evidenced  in  this  care  which  a  chieftain  and  his  people  take  for 
the  power,  and  even  the  vanity,  of  the  generations  that  are  yet  to 
come.  The  reliance  which  the  living  have  thus  placed  in  the 
glory  of  their  distant  posterity  has  something  about  it  which  is. 
Hoble  and  original.  It  is  a  disinterested  and  poetical  sentiment, 
far  loftier  than  the  respect  which  men  and  nations  are  accustomed 
to  entertain  for  their  ancestors. 

Elsewhere,  great  cities  abound  with  ^monuments  raised  in 
memory  of  the  past.  St.  Petersburg,  in  all  its  magnificence  and 
immensity,  is  a  trophy  raised  by  the  Russians  to  the  greatness  of 
tlie  future.  The  hope  which  produces  such  efibrts  appears  to  me 
sublime.  Never,  since  the  construction  of  the  Jewish  temple,  has 
^  faith  of  a  people  in  its  own  destinies  raised  up  from  the  earth 
t  greater  wonder  than  St.  Petersburg.  And  what  renders  more 
tmljT  admirable  this  legacy  left  by  one  man  to  his  ambitious 
coontry,  is,  that  it  has  been  ratified  by  history. 

The  prophecy  of  Peter  the  Giant,  sculptured  upon  blocks  of 
gnuiite  reared  in  the  sea,  has  been  fulfilled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
uuTerse.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  pride  has  appeared 
to  me  really  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  history  of  Russia  does  not,  however,  date,  as  the  ignorant 
tnd  superficial  in  Europe  seem  to  suppose,  from  the  reign  of 
Peter  L  ;  it  is  Moscow  which  explains  St.  Petersburg. 

The  deliverance  of  Muscovy,  after  long  ages  of  invasion,  and, 

afterwards,  the  siege  and  capture  of  £[asan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible, 

the  determined  struggles  with  Sweden,  and  many  other  brilliant 

as  well  as  patient  deeds  of  arms,  justified  the  proud  attitude  of 

Peter  the  Great,  and  the  humble  confidence  of  his  people.    Faith 

in  the  unknown  is  always  imposing.     This  man  of  iron  had  a 

right  to  put  his  trust  in  the  future :  characters  like  his  produce, 

those  results  which  others  only  imagine.    I  can  see  him,  in  all 

the  simplicity  of  greatness,  seated  in  the  threshold  of  this  cabin, 

phuming  and  preparing  against  Europe,  a  city,  a  nation,  and  a 

history.    The  grandeur  of  Petersburg  is  not  unmeaning.     This 

mighty  metropolis,  ruling  over  its  icy  marshes,  in  order  from 

thoice  to  rule  the  world,  is  superb — more  superb  to  the  mind 

than  to  the  eye !    Yet  it  may  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  hundred 
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thousand  men,  victims  of  obedience,  were  lost  in  converting  tlie 
pestilential  swamps  into  a  capital  I 

Grermanj  is  at  present  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  a 
masterpiece  of  critical  art— one  of  its  cities  is  being  learnedly 
transformed  into  a  city  of  ancient  Greece  or  Italy.  But  New 
Munich  wants  an  ancient  population ;  Petersburg  was  wanted  by 
the  modem  Russians. 

On  leaving  the  house  of  Peter  the  Great,  I  again  passed  before 
the  bridge  of  the  Neva  (which  leads  to  the  Islands),  and  entered 
the  celebrated  fortress  of  Petersburg. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  this  edifice,  of  which  the  name 
alone  inspires  fear,  has  twice  had  its  ramparts  and  its  granite 
foundations  undermined,  although  it  is  not  yet  140  years  old. 
What  a  struggle  1  The  stones  here  seem  to  suffer  violence  like 
the  men. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  prisons ;  there  are  dungeons 
under  the  water,  and  there  are  others  under  the  roofs:  all  of 
which  are  full  of  human  beings.  I  was  only  allowed  to  inspect 
the  church,  which  encloses  the  tombs  of  the  reigning  family.  My 
eyes  were  on  these  tombs  while  I  was  yet  searching  for  them,  so 
difficult  was  it  to  imagine  that  a  square  stone,  of  about  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  bed,  newly  covered  with  a  green  cloth  em- 
broidered with  the  imperial  arms,  could  be  the  cemetery  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  L,  of  Peter  L,  Catherine  IL,  and  of  so  many 
other  princes,  down  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

The  Greek  religion  banishes  sculpture  from  its  churches,  by 
which  they  lose  in  pomp  and  religious  magnificence  more  than 
they  gain  in  mystical  character* ;  while  at  the  same  tim^  it  ac- 
commodates itself  to  gilt  work,  chasings,  and  to  pictures  which 
do  not  show  a  very  pure  taste.  The  Greeks  are  the  children  of 
the  Iconoclasts.')'  In  Russia  they  have  ventured  to  mitigate  the 
doctrine  of  their  fathers ;  but  they  ndght  have  gone  further  than 
they  have  done. 

In  this  funeral  citadel,  the  dead  appeared  to  me  more  free  than 
the  living.  l£  it  had  been  a  philosophical  idea  which  suggested 
the  enclosing  in  the  same  tomb  the  prisoners  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  prisoners  of  death— the  conspirators,  and  the  monarchs  against 
whom  they  conspired  —  I  should  respect  it ;  but  I  see  in  it  nothing 
more  than  the  cynicism  of  absolute  power  —  the  brutal  secuiitj 
♦  En  mysticit^.  t  DcBtroyers  of  images 
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of  a  despotism  which  feels  itself  safe.  Strong  in  its  superhuman 
power,  it  rises  above  the  little  humane  delicacies,  the  observance 
of  which  is  advisable  in  common  governments,  A  Russian  em- 
peror is  so  full  of  what  is  due  to  himself  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
have  his  justice  lost  sight  of  in  that  of  Grod's.  We  royalist  revolu* 
tionaries  of  Western  Europe  see  only  in  ia  prisoner  of  state  at 
Petersburg  an  innocent  victim  of  despotism ;  the  Russians  view 
Mm  as  a  reprobate.  Every  sound  appeared  to  me  a  complaint ; 
thfe  stones  groaned  beneath  my  feet.  Oh,  how  I  pity  the  prisoners 
of  this  fortress !  If  the  existence  of  the  Russians  confined  under 
the  earth,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  existence 
of  the  Russians  who  live  above,  there  is,  indeed,  cause  to  shudder! 
A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  me  as  I  thought  that  the  most 
steadfast  fidelity,  the  most  scrupulous  probity,  could  secure  no  man 
from  the  subterranean  prisons  of  the  citadel  of  Petersburg,  and 
Dy  heart  dilated,  and  my  respiration  came  more  freely,  as  I  re- 
P^ed  the  moats  which  defend  this  gloomy  abode,  and  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Who  would  not  pity  the  Russian  people  ?  They,  I  speak  now 
of  the  higher  classes,  are  living  under  the  influences  of  an  ig- 
norance and  of  prejudices  which  they  no  longer  possess.  The 
affectation  of  resignation  is  the  lowest  depth  of  abjectness  into 
which  an  enslaved  nation  can  fall :  revolt  or  despair  would  be 
doubtless  more  terrible,  but  less  ignominious.  Weakness  so  de- 
graded that  it  dare  not  indulge  itself  even  in  complaint,  that  con- 
solation of  the  lower  animal  creation,  fear  calmed  by  its  own 
excess  — these  are  moral  phenomena  which  cannot  be  witnessed 
^hout  calling  forth  tears  of  horror. 

After  visiting  the  sepulchre  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Catholic  church,  the  services  of  which  are  conducted 
hj  Dominican  monks.  I  went  there  to  demand  a  mass  for  an  an- 
niversary which  none  of  my  travels  have  hitherto  prevented  my 
commemorating  in  a  Catholic  church.  The  Dominican  convent  is 
situated  in  the  Newski  Prospect,  the  finest  street  in  Petersburg. 
The  church  is  not  magnificent,  but  decent;  the  cloisters  are  soli- 
tary, the  courts  encumbered  with  rubbish  of  mason  work.  An 
air  of  gloom  reigns  throughout  the  community,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  toleration  it  enjoys,  appears  to  possess  little  wealth, 
and  still  less  sense  of  security.  In  Russia,  toleration  has  no  gua- 
rantee, either  in  public  opinion,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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state :  like  every  thing  else  it  is  a  fayour  conceded  by  one  man ; 
and  that  man  may  withdraw  to-morrow  what  he  has  granted  to* 
day. 

While  waiting  for  the  prior  in  the  church,  I  saw  beneath  my 
feet  a  stone  on  which  was  inscribed  a  name  that  awoke  in  me 
some  emotion— ^Poniatowski!  the  royal  victim  of  folly.  That 
too  credulous  lover  of  Catherine  II.  is  buried  here  without  any 
mark  of  distinction ;  but  though  despoiled  of  the  majesty  of  ^e 
throne,  there  remains  for  him  the  majesty  of  misfortune.  The 
troubles  of  this  prince,  his  blind  fatuity  punished  so  cruelly,  and 
the  perfidious  policy  of  his  enemies,  draw  the  attention  of  all 
Christians,  and  of  all  travellers  to  his  obscure  tomb. 

Near  to  the  exiled  king  has  been  placed  the  mutilated  body  of 
Moreau.  The  Emperor  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  brought  there 
from  Dresden.  The  idea  of  placing  together  the  remains  of  two 
men  so  greatly  to  be  pitied  in  order  to  unite  in  the  same  prayer 
the  memory  of  their  disappointed  destiny,  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  conceptions  of  this  prince,  who,  be  it  remembered, 
was  truly  great  when  he  entered  a  city  from  whence  Napoleon 
was  flying. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  recollect  that  I  had  not  come  to  Russia  merely  to  inspect 
curious  monuments  of  art,  and  to  enter  into  the  reflections,  more 
or  less  philosophical,  which  they  might  suggest ;  and  I  hastened 
to  the  French  ambassador's. 

There  I  found  my  oversight  had  been  great.  The  marriage  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  and  I  had  arrived  too  late  to  be  presented  previously. 
To  miss  this  ceremony  of  the  court,  in  a  land  where  the  court  is 
every  thing,  would  be  to  lose  my  journey. 
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CHAP.  VIII 

Visit  to  the  Islands.  —  Character  of  the  Scenery.  —  Artificial  Beauties.  — 
Comparison  between  Russian  and  Engli^  Taste.  —  Aim  and  Characteristics 
of  Russian  Ciyilization.  —  Happiness  impossible  in  Knssia.  —  Fashionable 
life  in  St  Petersburg.  —  Equsdity  under  Despotism.  —  Characteristic  Traits 
ofBussian  Society. — Absolute  Power.  —  Pavilion  of  the  Empress. — Vermin 
in  the  Houses  and  Palaces  of  St.  Petersburg. — Costume  of  the  lower  Orders.— 
Beauty  of  the  Men  when  of  pure  Slavonian  Bace.  —  The  Women.  —  Con- 
dition of  the  Russian  Peasantry.  —  The  Sale  of  Serfs. — CcHumerce  can  alone 
alter  the  present  State  of  Things.  —  Care  taken  to  conceal  the  Truth  from 
Fweigners.  —  Religious  Usurpation  of  Peter  the  Great.  —  His  Character  and 
monstrous  Cruelties.  —  Culpability  of  the  Aristocracy.  —  The  Author  sus- 
pected. —State  of  Medical  Art  in  Russia. — ^Universal  Mystery.  —  Permission 
to  be  present  at  the  Marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 

I  AM  just  returned  from  visiting  the  Islands.  They  form  an 
agreeable  marsh ;  never  was  the  vase  better  concealed  by  the 
flowers.  A  shallow,  left  dry  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
channels  that  intersect  it  serving  as  drains  to  the  soil,  planted 
with  superb  groves  of  birch,  and  covered  with  numerous  charming 
villas — such  is  the  tract  called  the  Islands.  The  avenues  of 
birch,  which,  together  with  pines,  are  the  only  trees  indigenous 
to  these  icy  plains,  create  an  illusion  that  might  lead  the  traveller 
to  imagine  himself  in  an  English  park.  This  vast  garden,  over- 
spread with  "  villas^  and  "  cottages"  serves  instead  of  the  country 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburg :  it  is  the  camp  of  the  courtiers, 
thickly  inhabited  during  a  brief  portion  of  the  year,  and  totally 
teerted  during  the  remaimder. 

The  district  of  the  Islands  is  reached  by  various  excellent 
carriage  roads,  connected  with  bridges  thrown  over  the  difierent 
Anns  of  the  sea. 

In  wandering  among  its  shady  alleys,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine one*s  self  in  the  country,  but  it  is  a  monotonous  and  artificial 
country.  No  undulations  of  the  ground,  always  the  same  kind  of 
trees, — how  is  it  possible  to  produce  pictorial  effect  from  such 
materials!  Under  this  zone,  the  plants  of  the  hot-house,  the 
fruit  of  the  tropics,  and  even  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the 
mines,  are  less  rare  t^an  our  commonest  forest  trees.  With 
wealth,  every  thing  may  be  procured  here  that  can  exist  under 
glass,  and  this  is  much  towards  furnishing  the  scenery  of  a  fair/ 
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tale,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  park.  One  of  the  groves  of 
chestnut  or  beech  which  beautify  our  hills  would  be  a  marvel  in 
Petersburg.  Italian  houses  surrounded  by  Laponian  trees,  and 
filled  with  the  flowers  of  all  countries,  form  a  contrast  which  is 
singular  rather  than  agreeable. 

The  Parisians,  who  never  forget  Paris,  call  the  tract  of  the 
Islands  the  Russian  Champs  Elys^es,  but  it  is  larger,  more  rural, 
and  yet  more  adorned  and  more  artificial  than  our  Parisian  pro- 
menade. It  is  also  farther  distant  from  the  fashionable  quarters, 
and  includes  both  town  and  country.  At  one  moment,  you  may 
suppose  yourself  looking  upon  real  woods,  fields,  and  villages ;  in 
the  next,  the  view  of  houses  in  the  shape  of  temples,  of  pilasters 
forming  the  framework  of  hot-houses,  of  colonnaded  palaces,  of 
theatres  with  antique  peristyles,  prove  that  you  have  not  left  the 
city. 

The  Russians  are  rightly  proud  of  a  garden  raised  at  so  much 
expense  on  the  spongy  soil  of  Petersburg.  But  if  Nature  is  con- 
quered, she  remembers  her  defeat,  and  submits  with  a  b^d  grace. 
Happy  the  lands  where  heaven  and  earth  unite  and  mutually  vie 
in  embellishing  the  abodes  of  man,  and  in  rendering  his  life  pleasant 
and  easy ! 

I  should  insist  less  on  the  disadvantages  of  this  unfavoured 
land,  I  should  not  regret  so  greatly,  while  travelling  in  the  North, 
the  sun  of  the  South,  if  the  Russians  affected  less  to  undervalue 
the  gifts  of  which  their  country  is  deprived.  Their  perfect  con- 
tent extends  even  to  the  climate  and  the  soil ;  naturally  given  to 
boasting,  they  have  the  folly  to  glory  even  in  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  social  aspect  which  surrounds  them.  These  pretensions 
prevent  my  bearing  as  resignedly  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  I  had 
intended,  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  northern  countries. 

The  delta  formed  between  the  city  and  one  of  the  embouchures 
of  the  Neva,  is  now  entirely  covered  by  this  species  of  park  ;  it  is 
nevertheless  included  within  the  precincts  of  Petersburg:  the 
Russian  cities  embrace  the  country  also.  This  tract  would  have 
become  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  new  capital,  had 
the  plan  of  the  founder  been  more  exactly  followed.  But,  little 
by  little,  Petersburg  receded  from  the  river,  southward,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  inundations  ;  and  the  marshy  isles  have  been 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  summer  residences  of  the  most  distin- 
guished courtiers.     These  residences  are  half-concealed  by  water 
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and  snow  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the 
wolves  roam  freely  round  the  pavilion  of  the  Empress ;  but  during 
the  remaining  three  months,  nothing  can  exceed  the  profusion  of 
flowers  which  the  houses  exhibit.  Nevertheless,  under  all  this 
factitious  elegance,  the  character  of  the  people  betrays  itself;  a 
passion  for  display  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Russians :  thus, 
in  their  drawing-rooms,  the  flowers  are  not  disposed  in  such 
manner  as  may  render  the  interior  of  the  apartment  more  agree- 
able, but  so  as  to  attract  admiration  from  without ;  precisely  the 
contrary  of  what  we  see  in  England,  where,  above  all  things, 
people  shrink  from  hanging  out  a  sign  in  the  streets.  The  English 
are,  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  those  who  have  best  known 
how  to  substitute  taste  for  style  :  their  public  buildings  are  chefs- 
ioBuvre  of  the  ridiculous;  their  private  houses  are  models  of 
elegance  and  good  sense. 

Among  the  Islands,  all  the  houses  and  all  the  roads  resemble 
each  other.  The  shade  of  the  birch  trees  is  transparent,  but 
Qnder  the  sun  of  the  North  a  very  thick  foliage  is  not  required. 
Canals,  lakes,  meadows,  groves,  cottages,  villas  and  alleys,  follow 
each  other  in  constant  succession.  This  dreamy  landscape  pleases 
without  interesting,  without  piquing  the  curiosity ;  but  it  gives 
the  idea  of  repose,  and  repose  is  a  precious  thing  at  the  Court  of 
Russia,  even  though  it  be  not  valued  there  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  distant  pine  forest  rears  at  intervals  its  thin  and  spiry  foliage 
above  the  roofs  of  some  villas,  built  of  planks  and  painted.  These 
remembrances  of  solitude  pierce  through  the  ephemeral  gaiety  of 
the  gardens,  as  though  to  witness  to  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Finland. 

The  aim  of  civilization  in  the  North  is  serious.  There  society 
is  the  fruit,  not  of  human  pleasures,  not  of  interests  and  passions 
easily  satisfied,  but  of  a  will,  ever  persisting  and  ever  thwarted, 
which  urges  the  people  to  incomprehensible  efforts.  There,  if  in- 
dividuals unite  together,  it  is  to  struggle  with  a  rebellious  nature, 
which  unwillingly  responds  to  the  demands  made  upon  her. 

This  dulness  and  stubbornness  in  the  external  world  engender 
a  gloom  which  accounts  to  me  for  the  tragedies  in  the  political 
world  so  frequent  at  this  court.  Here  the  drama  is  enacted  in 
actual  life,  whilst  the  theatre  is  occupied  with  farce.  Empty  amuse- 
ments are  those  alone  permitted  in  Russia.  Under  such  an  order 
of  things,  real  life  is  too  serious  an  affair  to  allow  of  a  grave  and 
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thoughtful  literature.  Low  comedy,  the  idyll,  and  the  apologue 
well  veiled,  can  alone  flourish  in  presence  of  so  terrible  a  reality. 
If  in  this  inhospitable  clime  the  precautions  of  despotism  shall  yet 
further  increase  the  difficulties  of  existence,  all  happiness  will  be 
taken  from  man  —  repose  will  become  impossible.  Peace,  felicity 
—  these  words  here  are  as  vague  as  is  that  of  Paradise.  Idleness 
without  ease,  inertia  without  quiet  -^  such  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  Boreal  Autocracy. 

The  Russians  enjoy  but  very  little  of  the  country  which  they 
have  created  at  the  gate  of  their  city.  The  women  pass  the 
summer  at  the  Islands,  and  the  winter  in  Petersburg.  They  rise 
late,  spend  the  day  at  their  toilets,  the  evening  in  visits,  and  the 
night  at  play.  To  forget  themselves,  to  lose  themselves  in  a 
round  of  excitement,  is  the  apparent  end  of  their  existence. 

The  summer  of  the  Islands  commences  in  the  middle  of  June 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  August.  During  these  two  months  there 
is  not  generally  (though  with  the  exception  of  the  present  year) 
more  than  a  week  of  hot  weather.  The  evenings  are  damp,  the 
night  atmosphere  clear,  but  cloudy  above,  the  days  grey  and  misty. 
Life  would  here  become  insupportably  dull  and  melancholy  to  the 
individual  who  should  allow  himself  to  reflect  In  Russia,  to 
converse  is  to  conspire,  to  think  is  to  revolt:  thought  is  not 
merely  a  crime,  it  is  a  misfortune  also. 

Man  thinks  only  with  a  view  of  ameliorating  his  lot  and  that 
of  his  fellows,  but  when  he  can  do  nothing  and  change  nothing, 
thought  does  but  prey  upon  and  envenom  the  mind,  for  lack  of 
other  employment.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  Russian  world 
of  fashion,  people  of  all  ages  join  in  the  dance. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  is  over,  a  rain,  fine  as  the  points  of 
needles,  falls  for  weeks  without  any  cessation.  In  two  days  the 
birch  trees  of  the  isles  may  be  seen  stript  of  their  leaves,  the 
houses  of  their  flowers  and  their  inhabitants,  and  the  roads  and 
bridges  are  crowded  with  carriages,  drowskas,  and  carts  engaged 
in  the  removal  of  furniture,  all  the  different  kinds  of  which  are 
heaped  together  with  a  slovenliness  and  disorder  natural  to  the 
Slavonian  race.  It  is  thus  that  the  rich  man  of  the  North,  awak* 
ing  from  the  too  fleeting  illusions  of  his  summer,  flies  before  the 
north-east  wind,  leaving  the  bears  and  wolves  to  re-enter  into 
possession  of  their  legitimate  domain.  Silence  resumes  its  ancient 
rights  over  these  icy  swamps,  and  for  nine  months,  the  frivolous 
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society  of  the  city  of  wood  take  refuge  in  the  city  of  stone.  From 
this  change  of  season  they  experience  little  inconvenience ;  for  in 
Petersburg  the  snows  of  the  winter  nights  reflect  almost  as  much 
light  as  is  shed  by  the  summer's  sun,  and  the  Russian  stoves  give 
more  heat  than  its  obliquely  falling  rays. 

That  which  yearly  occurs  in  the  Islands  will  be  the  fate  one 
day  of  the  entire  city.  Should  this  capital,  without  roots  in  history, 
be  forgotten  for  even  a  brief  space  by  the  sovereign,  should  a  new 
pohcy  direct  his  attention  elsewhere,  the  granite  hid  under  the 
water  would  crumble  away,  the  inundated  low  lands  would  return 
to  their  natural  state,  and  the  guests  of  solitude  would  again  take 
possession  of  their  lair. 

These  ideas  occupy  the  mind  of  every  foreigner  who  traverses 
the  streets  of  Petersburg ;  no  one  believes  in  the  duration  of  the 
marvellous  city.  But  little  meditation  (and  what  traveller  worthy 
of  his  occupation  does  not  meditate  ?)  enables  the  mind  to  prefigure 
snch  a  war,  such  a  change  in  the  course  of  policy,  as  would  cause 
this  creation  of  Peter  I.  to  disappear  like  a  soap  bubble  in  the  air. 

In  no  other  place  have  I  been  so  impressed  with  the  instability 
of  human  things.  Often  in  Paris  and  in  London  have  I  said  to 
myself,  a  time  will  come  when  this  noisy  abode  will  be  more  silent 
than  Athens  or  Rome,  Syracuse  or  Carthage ;  but  to  no  man  is  it 
given  to  foresee  the  hour  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion ;  whereas,  the  disappearing  of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  foreseen, 
it  may  take  place  to-morrow,  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphant  songs 
of  its  victorious  people.  The  decline  of  other  capitals  follows  the 
destruction  of  their  inhabitants,  but  this  will  perish  at  the  moment 
even  when  the  Russians  will  see  their  power  extending.  I  believe 
in  the  duration  of  Petersburg,  just  as  I  believe  in  that  of  a  political 
system,  or  in  the  constancy  of  man.  This  is  what  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

What  a  tremendous  power  is  that  which  can  thus  cause  a  me*- 
tropolis  to  spring  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  which,  with  one  word, 
can  restore  to  solitude  all  that  it  has  taken !  Here  real  existence 
seems  to  belong  only  to  the  sovereign :  the  fate,  the  power,  the 
will  of  an  entire  people  are  all  centred  in  one  single  head.  The 
Emperor  is  the  personification  of  social  power ;  beneath  him  reigns 
the  equality  that  forms  the  dream  of  the  modern  Gallo- American 
democrats,  the  Fourrierists,  &c.  But  the  Russians  acknowledjije  a 
Clause  of  storm  that  is  unknown  to  others,  the  wrath  of  this  £m- 
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peror,  [Republican  or  monarchial  .tjranny  is  preferable  to  auto- 
cratic equality.  I  fear  nothing  so  much  as  a  strict  logic  applied 
to  politics.  If  France  has  been  practically  prosperous  during  the 
last  ten  years,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  the  apparent  absurdity  which 
presides  over  her  affairs  is  a  high  practical  wisdom :  action,  in- 
stead of  speculation,  now  governs  us. 

In  Russia  the  spirit  of  despotism  always  exerts  itself  'ly^ith  a 
mathematical  rigour,  and  the  result  of  such  extreme  proceeding  is 
an  extreme  oppression.  In  beholding  this  effect  of  an  inflexible 
policy,  we  feel  shocked,  and  ask  ourselves,  with  a  kind  of  terror, 
how  comes  it  that  there  is  so  little  humanity  in  the  actions  of  man  ? 
But  to  tremble  is  not  to  disdain ;  we  never  despise  that  which 
excites  our  fear. 

In  contemplating  Petersburg,  and  in  reflecting  on  the  dreadful 
existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  camp  of  granite,  one  might  b^ 
led  to  doubt  the  compassion  of  the  Deity.  There  is  here  presented  a 
mystery  that  is  incomprehensible,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greatness 
that  is  prodigious.  Despotism  thus  organized  becomes  an  inex- 
haustible subject  for  observation  and  meditation.  This  colossal 
empire,  which  rises  before  me  all  at  once  in  the  east  of  Europe — 
of  that  Europe,  where  society  is  suffering  from  the  decay  of  all 
recognised  authority — appears  to  me  like  a  resurrection.  I  feel 
as  though  in  the  presence  of  some  nation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  I  stop  with  fear,  mingled  with  curiosity,  before  the  feet  of  the 
ante-diluvian  giant. 

The  first  view  of  society  in  Russia  shows  that  its  arrangements, 
as  contrived  by  the  Russians  themselves,  are  only  adapted  to  their 
own  social  system :  he  must  be  a  Russian  who  would  live  in 
Russia,  even  though  outwardly  every  thing  may  appear  to  pass  as 
in  other  places.     The  difference  lies  in  the  foundations  of  things. 

It  was  a  review  of  the  fashionable  world  which  I  took  this 
evening  at  the  Islands.  The  fashionable  world,  they  say,  is  the 
same  every  where ;  nevertheless  each  society  has  a  soul,  and  this 
soul  will  be  instructed,  like  any  other,  by  the  fairy  which  is  called 
civilization,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  customs  of  the 
age. 

This  evening,  all  the  city  of  Petersburg,  that  is  to  say,  the  court 
and  its  followers,  were  at  the  Islands ;  not  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
promenading  on  a  fine  day,  such  a  pleasure  would  appear  insipid 
to  the  Russian  courtiers,  but  to  see  the  packet-boctt  of  the  Empress 
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a  spectacle  of  which  they  never  tire.  Here  every  sovereign  is  a 
god,  every  princess  is  an  Armida  or  a  Cleopatra.  The  train  of 
these  changeable  divinities  never  changes :  it  is  composed  of  a 
people  ever  equally  faithful ;  the  reigning  prince  is  always  in  the 
£tsliion  with  the  Eussian  people. 

Nevertheless,  these  submissive  men,  let  them  say  and  do  their 
hst,  are  forced  and  constrained  in  their  enthusiasm.  A  people 
without  liberty  has  instincts  but  not  sentiments ;  and  their  instincts 
often  manifest  themselves  in  an  officious  and  little  delicate  manner. 
The  emperors  of  Russia  must  be  overwhelmed  with  submission  : 
Bometimes  the  incense  wearies  the  idol.  In  fact,  such  worship 
admits  of  terrible  interludes.  The  Russian  government  is  an 
Mute  monarchy  moderated  by  assassination ;  and  when  the 
prince  is  not  under  the  influence  of  lassitude,  he  is  under  that  of 
terror.  He  lives,  therefore,  between  fear  and  disgust.  If  the 
pride  of  the  despot  must  have  slaves,  the  feelings  of  the  man  must 
yearn  for  equals ;  but  a  czar  has  no  equals :  etiquette  and  jealousy 
ojamtain  invidious  guard  around  his  solitary  heart.  He  is  more 
^  be  pitied  than  even  his  people,  especially  if  he  possesses  any 
*niiable  qualities. 

I  hear  much  boast  made  of  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 
finperor  Nicholas,  but  I  see  in  it  the  consolations  of  a  superior 
mind,  rather  than  the  proof  of  real  happiness.  Consolation  is  not 
felicity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remedy  proves  the  evil :  an  emperor 
of  Russia  must  have  a  heart  like  other  men  if  he  has  one  at  all. 
So  much  for  the  over-lauded  private  virtues  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

This  evening  the  Empress,  having  proceeded  from  Peterhoff  by 
sea,  landed  at  her  pavilion  on  the  Islands,  where  she  will  remain 
ontil  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  to- 
morrow, in  the  new  Winter  palace.  While  she  remains  at  the 
Islands,  the  leafy  shade  which  surrounds  her  pavilion  serves  as  a 
shelter  during  the  day  for  her  regiment  of  chevalier  guards,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  army. 

We  arrived  too  late  to  see  her  leave  her  sacred  vessel,  but  we 
found  the  crowd  still  under  the  excitement  caused  by  the  rapid 
transit  of  the  imperial  star.  The  only  tumults  possible  in  Russia 
are  those  caused  by  the  struggles  of  flatterers.  This  evening, 
the  human  etfervescence  resembled  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
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that  continue  boiling  in  the  track  of  some  migbtj  vessel  long  after 
she  has  entered  port. 

At  last,  then,  I  have  breathed  the  air  of  the  court !  though  the 
deities  who  exhale  it  upon  mortals  are  still  unseen. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  is  about  to  rise, 
and  I  cannot  yet  sleep :  I  will,  therefore,  finish  my  night  as  I 
commenced  it,  by  writing  withotU  lights. 

Notwithstanding  Russian  pretensions  to  elegance,  foreigners 
cannot  find  in  all  Petersburg  one  hotel  that  is  endurable.  The 
great  lords  bring  with  them,  from  the  interior  of  the  empire,  a 
suite  which  is  always  numerous.  Man  is  their  property  and  their 
luxury.  The  moment  the  valets  are  left  alone  in  the  apartments  of 
their  masters,  they  squat  themselves,  in  oriental  fashion,  on  the 
seats  and  couches,  which  they  fill  with  vermin.  These  creatures 
pass  into  the  walls  and  floors,  and  in  a  few  days  the  house  be- 
comes infested  past  all  remedy ;  Jbr  the  impossibility  of  airing 
the  houses  in  winter  perpetuates  the  evil  from  year  to  year. 

The  new  imperial  palace,  built  at  such  cost  of  life  and  money, 
is  already  full  of  loathsome  insects.  It  might  be  said,  that  the 
wretched  workmen  who  were  killed  in  order  to  ornament  with 
greater  celerity  the  habitation  of  their  master,  have  avenged  their 
own  death  by  inoculating  with  their  vermin  those  homicidal 
walls.  If  the  palace  is  infected  by  these  nocturnal  foes,  how 
should  I  be  able  to  sleep  at  Coulon's ?  I  have  given  up  the  idea; 
but  the  clearness  of  the  night  consoles  me  for  every  thing. 

On  returning  from  the  Islands  about  midnight,  I  again  went 
out  on  foot,  and  occupied  my  mind  with  reviewing  the  scenes  and 
conversations  which  had  most  interested  me  during  the  day ;  of 
these  I  will  presently  give  the  summary. 

My  solitary  walk  led  me  to  the  beautiful  street  called  the 
Newski  Prospect.  I  saw  in  the  twilight,  shining  from  afar,  the 
little  pillars  of  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  surmounted  with  its 
lofty  metallic  spire,  a  christian  minaret  more  taper  than  any  gothic 
steeple.  It  is  gilded  all  over  with  the  gold  of  the  ducats  sent  as 
a  present  to  the  Emperor  Peter  I.  by  the  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  revolting  dirtiness  of  my  inn-chamber,  and  the  almost 
fabulous  magnificence  of  that  building,  present  a  correct  picture 
of  Petersburg.    Contrasts  are  not  wanting  in  a  city  where  Europe 
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and  Asia  exiiibit  themselves  to  each  other  in  mutual  spectacle. 
The  people  are  handsome.  The  men  of  pure  Slavonian  race, 
brought  from  the  interior  by  the  rich  nobles,  who  either  retain 
them  in  their  service,  or  permit  them  for  a  certain  period  to  carry 
on  various  trades  in  the  city,  are  remarkable  for  their  fair  hair, 
their  rosy  complexions,  and  yet  more  for  their  perfect  profiles, 
which  equal  those  of  Grecian  statues.  Their  eyes  have  the  oval 
Asiatic  shape,  with  the  colouring  of  the  North ;  they  are  gene- 
rally of  a  light  blue,  and  unite  a  singular  expression  of  gentle- 
ness, grace,  and  cunning.  This  expression,  always  restless,  gives 
to  the  iris  those  changing  hues  which  vary  from  the  green  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  grey  of  the  cat,  to  the  black  of  the  gazelle, 
tbough  the  ground  colour  still  remains  blue.  The  mouth,  adorned 
^th  a  golden  and  silky  moustache,  is  beautifully  formed,  and  the 
teeth  have  a  brilliant  whiteness  that  lights  up  the  whole  counte- 
nance. They  are  sometimes  sharp  and  pointed,  when  they  re- 
semhle  those  of  the  tiger,  but  more  commonly  their  shape  is  per- 
fectly regular.  The  costume  of  these  men  is  always  original.  It 
consists  either  of  the  Greek  tunic,  with  a  lively-coloured  girdle, 
the  Persian  robe,  or  the  short  Russian  pelisse  lined  with  sheepskin, 
the  wool  of  which  is  turned  outwards  or  inwards  according  to  the 
season. 

The  females  of  the  lower  orders  are  less  handsome ;  but  few 

are  met  in  the  streets,  and  those  few  present  few  attractions :  they 

appear  degraded  and  stupified.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  men 

take  pains  with  their  dress,  and  the  women  neglect  it :  this  is 

perhaps  owing  to  the  former  being  attached  by  service  to  the 

houses  of  the  nobles.     The  latter  have  a  clumsy  gait ;  they  wear 

heavy  boots,  which  deform  the  foot:   their  figures  are  without 

elegance  ;  and  their  complexions,  unlike  those  of  the  men,  lose  all 

freshness  and  clearness  even  while  they  are  yet  young.    Their 

little  Russian  coats,  short,  and  open  before,  are  trimmed  with  fur, 

which  is  almost  always  hanging  in  rags.     This  costume  would  be 

pretty  if  it  was  less  shabby,  and  if  the  effect  was  not  generally 

spoilt  by  deformity  or  revolting  dirtiness  of  person.    The  national 

head-dress  of  the  Russian  women  is  handsome,  but  it  has  become 

rare,  being  now  only  worn,  I  am  told,  by  nurses,  and  by  the  ladies 

of  the  court  on  days  of  ceremony.    It  is  a  species  of  pasteboard 

tower,  gilt,  embroidered,  and  much  widened  at  the  top. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horses  are  picturesque,  and  the  ani- 
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mals  themselves  show  speed  and  blood ;  but  the  equipages  that  I 
saw  this  evening  at  the  Islands,  not  excepting  those  of  the  highest 
nobles,  were  not  elegant,  nor  even  clean.  This  accounts  to  me 
for  the  disorder  and  carelessness  of  the  servants  of  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke,  and  for  the  clumsiness  and  wretched  varnish  of  that 
prince's  carriages,  which  I  noticed  at  Ems.  Magnificence  on  a 
large  scale,  a  gaudy  luxury,  gilded  trappings,  and  an  air  of  showy 
grandeur,  are  natural  to  the  Russian  nobles ;  but  elegance,  care- 
fulness, and  cleanliness,  are  things  unknown. 

I  have  listened  this  evening  to  several  curious  traits,  illustrative 
of  what  we  call  the  slavery  of  the  Russian  peasants.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  real  position  of  this  class  of 
men,  who  live  in  the  possession  of  no  acknowledged  rights,  and 
who  yet  form  the  nation.  Deprived  of  everything  by  law,  they 
are  still  not  so  much  degraded  morally  as  they  are  socially. 
They  have  good  mental  capacity,  and  sometimes  even  elevation  of 
character ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  principle  which  chiefly  actuates 
their  conduct  through  life  is  cunning.  No  one  has  a  right  to  re- 
proach them  with  this  too  natural  consequence  of  their  situation. 
Ever  on  their  guard  against  their  masters,  who  are  constantly 
acting  towards  them  with  open  and  shameless  bad  faith,  they  com- 
pensate themselves  by  artifice  for  what  they  suffer  through  in- 
justice. The  relations  between  the  peasantry  and  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  their  less  immediate  relations  with  the  country, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  Emperor,  would  alone  be  a  subject  worthy 
of  a  long  sojourn  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 

In  many  parts  of  the  empire,  the  peasants  believe  them- 
selves to  belong  to  the  soil,  a  condition  of  existence  which 
appears  to  them  natural,  even  when  they  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  man  can  be  the  property  of  man.  In  many  other 
countries  the  peasants  believe  that  the  soil  belongs  to  them. 
Such  are  the  most  happy,  if  they  are  not  the  most  submissive  of 
slaves.  Not  unfrequently,  the  peasants,  when  about  to  be  sold 
send  a  deputation  to  some  far  off  master,  of  whose  character  for 
kindness  reports  have  reached  them,  imploring  him  to  buy  them, 
their  lands,  their  children,  and  their  cattle  ;  and  if  this  lord,  thus 
celebrated  for  his  gentleness,  (I  do  not  say  his  justice,  for  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  is  unknown  in  Russia,) —  if  this  desirable  lord  has 
no  money,  they  provide  him  with  it,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  belonging 
only  to  him.     The  benevolent  lord,  therefore,  buys  his  new  seris 
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with  their  own  money ;  after  which  he  exempts  them  from  taxes 
for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  thus  indemnifying  them  for  the 
price  of  their  bodies,  which  they  have  paid  to  him  in  advance  by 
fornishing  the  sum  that  represents  the  value  of  the  domain  to 
which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  have,  as  it  were,  obliged 
Um  to  become  the  proprietor. 

The  greatest  misfortune  which  can  happen  to  these  vegetating 
men  is  to  see  their  native  fields  sold.  They  are  always  sold  with 
the  glebe,  and  the  only  advantage  they  have  hitherto  derived  from 
the  modern  ameliorations  of  the  law  is,  that  they  cannot  now  be 
sold  without  it.  This  provision  is,  however,  notoriously  evaded. 
Instead,  for  instance,  of  selling  an  entire  estate,  a  few  acres  are 
often  sold  with  one  or  two  hundred  men  per  acre.  If  the  govern- 
ment becomes  aware  of  such  collusion  it  punishes  the  guilty  parties, 
hot  it  has  seldom  an  opportunity  of  interfering;  for  between  the 
crime  and  the  supreme  authority,  that  is,  the  Emperor,  are  a 
whole  multitude  of  people  interested  in  concealing  and  perpetuating 
ihuses.  The  proprietors  suflPer  as  much  as  the  serfs  from  this  state 
of  things,  especially  those  whose  affairs  are  deranged.  Estates  are 
^'fficult  to  sell ;  so  difficult,  that  a  man  who  owes  debts  and  is 
wiDing  to  pay  them,  is  finally  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Im- 
perial Bank,  where  he  borrows  the  sum  -iqrhich  he  requires,  the 
Bank  taking  his  property  in  mortgage.  By  this  means  the 
Emperor  becomes  treasurer  and  creditor  of  all  the  Russian  nobility; 
and  the  latter,  thus  curbed  by  supreme  power,  are  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation which  makes  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  towards  the 
people  impossible. 

On  a  certain  day  a  nobleman  declares  his  intention  of  selling  an 
estate.  The  news  of  this  project  throws  the  district  into  alarm, 
•fhe  peasants  send  to  their  lord  a  deputation  of  the  elders  of  their 
village,  who  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring,  with  tears,  that 
they  may  not  be  sold.  "  It  must  be,"  replies  the  lord :  "  I  cannot 
conscientiously  augment  the  tax  which  my  peasants  pay,  and  never- 
theless I  am  not  rich  enough  to  keep  an  estate  which  scarcely  brings 
me  in  any  thing.** 

"Is  that  all  ?*'  cry  the  deputies;  "we  then  are  wealthy  enough 
to  enable  you  to  keep  us."  Whereupon,  of  their  own  free  will, 
they  raise  the  rent  to  double  the  amount  which  they  have  paid 
from  time  immemorial."  Other  peasants,  with  less  gentleness, 
and  greater  craft  of  character,  revolt  against  their  masters,  solely 
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with  the  hope  of  becoming  serfs  of  the  crown.  This  is  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  Russian  peasant. 

To  emancipate  suddenly  such  men  would  be  to  set  the  country 
on  fire.  The  moment  that  the  serfs,  separated  from  the  land  to 
which  they  are  attached,  were  to  see  it  sold,  let,  or  cultivated 
without  them,  they  would  rise  in  a  mass,  crying  that  they  were 
despoiled  of  their  property. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that,  in  a  remote  village  which  was 
on  fire,  the  peasants,  who  complained  of  the  tyranny  of  their 
master,  availed  themselves  of  the  disorder  they  had  perhaps  caused 
purposely,  to  seize  his  person,  impale  it,  and  roast  it  in  the  flames 
of  the  conflagration.  For  such  acts  the  Emperor  usually  orders 
the  transportation  of  the  entire  village  to  Siberia.  This  is  called, 
in  Petersburg,  peopling  Asia, 

When  I  reflect  upon  these,  and  a  thousand  other  cruelties, 
which,  with  greater  or  less  secrecy,  take  place  daily  in  the  bosom 
of  this  immense  empire,  where  the  distances  equally  favour  oppres- 
sion and  revolt,  I  am  ready  to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the  land, 
the  government,  and  the  entire  population :  an  indefinable 
sense  of  uneasiness  takes  possession  of  me,  and  I  think  only  of 
flying. 

The  fortune  of  a  wealthy  man  is  here  computed  by  the  heads  of  his 
peasants.  The  man  who  is  not  free  is  coined ;  he  is  equivalent  (on 
an  average)  to  ten  rubles*  a  year  to  his  proprietor,  who  is  called 
free  because  he  is  the  owner  of  serfs.  There  are  districts  where 
each  peasant  brings  three  and  four  times  this  sum  to  his  master. 
In  Russia,  the  human  money  alters  in  value,  as,  with  us,  the  land, 
which  doubles  in  price,  when  markets  can  be  opened  for  its  produce. 
Here,  I  involuntarily  pass  my  time  in  calculating  how  many 
families  it  has  taken  to  pay  for  a  bonnet,  a  shawl,  or  a  rose  tree : 
nothing  appears  to  me  as  it  does  elsewhere ;  everything  seems 
tainted  with  blood .  The  number  of  human  beings  condemned  to 
suffer,  even  unto  death,  in  order  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity 
of  stuff  which  forms  the  dress  of  some  lovely  woman  at  courts 
occupies  my  thoughts  more  than  all  her  finery  or  her  beauty. 
Absorbed  in  the  labour  of  so  painful  a  computation,  I  feel  myself 
^growing  unjust.  The  most  charming  face  reminds  me,  in  spite  of 
my  efforts  to  banish  such  ideas,  of  those  caricatures  of  Bonaparte 
which  were  spread  all  over  Europe  in  1815.  At  a  little  distance 
♦  The  ruble  is  a  silver  coin  worth  about  3«.  and  3^.  —  Trana, 
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the  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor  appeared  a  simple  likeness,  bat, 
on  inspectiDg  it  more  nearly,  each  feature  was  found  to  be  com* 
posed  of  mutilated  corpses. 

In  all  countries,  the  poor  work  for  the  ne\  who  pay  them  for 
their  labour ;  but  these  poor  are  not  folded  for  life  in  some  en* 
closures  like  mere  herds  of  cattle  ;  and,  though  obliged  to  toil  at 
the  labour  which  provides  their  children  with  daily  bread,  they 
at  least  enjoy  a  semblance  of  liberty ;  now  semblance,  or  appearance, 
is  almost  every  thing  to  a  being  whose  views  are  limited,  but 
whose  imagination  is  boundless.  With  us,  the  hireling  has  the 
right  of  changing  his  employers,  his  residence,  and  even  his  pro* 
fession ;  but  the  Russian  serf  is  a  chattel  of  his  lord's ;  enlisted 
&om  birth  to  death  in  the  service,  his  life  represents  to  this  pro- 
prietor a  part  and  parcelof  the  sum  necessary  to  supply  the  caprices 
nd  fantasies  of  fashion.  Assuredly,  in  a  state  thus  constituted, 
luxury  is  no  longer  innocent  All  communities  in  which  a  middle 
class  of  society  does  not  exist,  ought  to  proscribe  luxury  as  a 
scandal,  for  in  well-organized  lands,  it  is  the  profits  which  that 
class  draws  from  the  vanity  of  the  superior  classes  which  produce 
general  opulence.  If,  as  is  anticipated,  Russia  should  become  a 
^d  of  industrial  arts,  the  relations  between  the  serf  and  the 
owner  of  the  soil  will  be  modified,  and  a  population  of  independent 
(lealers  and  artizans  will  rise  up  between  the  nobles  and  the  pea- 
sants, but  at  present,  the  commerce  of  the  land  is  scarcely  born ; 
the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  are  almost  all 
Germans* 

It  is  here  only  too  easy  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearances  of 
civilization.  If  you  look  at  the  court  and  the  people  who  are  its 
notaries,  you  may  suppose  yourself  among  a  nation  far  advanced 
^Q  social  culture  and  political  economy ;  but  when  you  reflect  on 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  different  classes  of  society, 
when  you  observe  how  small  is  the  number  of  these  classes — finally, 
when  you  examine  attentively  the  groundwork  of  manners  and  of 
things — you  perceive  the  existence  of  a  real  barbarism,  scarcely 
poised  under  a  magnificence  which  is  revolting. 

I  do  not  reproach  the  Russians  for  being  what  they  are,  what  I 
blame  in  them  is,  their  pretending  to  be  what  we  are.  They  are 
still  uncultivated ;  this  state  would  at  least  allow  room  for  hope; 
but  I  see  them  incessantly  occupied  with  the  desire  of  mimicking 
other  nations,  and  this  they  do  after  the  true  manner  of  monkeys, 
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caricaturing  what  they  copy.  They  thus  appear  to  me  spoilt  for 
the  savage  state,  and  yet  wanting  in  the  requisites  of  civilization ; 
and  the  terrible  words  of  Voltaire  or  of  Diderot,  now  forgotten  in 
France,  recur  to  my  mind  —  "  The  Bussians  have  rotted  before 
they  have  ripened." 

At  Petersburg,  every  thing  wears  an  air  of  opulence,  grandeur, 
and  magnificence ;  but  if  we  should  take  this  outward  show  for 
reality,  we  should  find  ourselves  strangely  deceived.  Generally,  the 
first  effect  of  civilization  is  to  render  what  may  be  called  material 
life  easy ;  but  here  every  thing  is  difficult :  —  a  cunning  apathy  is 
the  secret  of  existence. 

If  you  wish  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  to  bQ  seen  in  this 
great  city,  and  if  Schnitzler  does  not  satisfy  you,  you  will  find  no 
other  guide  *  ;  no  bookseller  has  on  sale  a  complete  directory  to 
the  curiosities  of  Petersburg  ;  either  the  well-informed  men  whom 
you  question  have'  an  interest  in  not  answering  you,  or  they  have 
something  else  to  do.  The  Emperor,  his  health,  his  movements, 
the  project  with  which  he  is  ostensibly  occupied,  such  are  the  only 
subjects  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of  a  Russian  who  thinks  at  all. 
The  catechism  of  the  court  is  the  only  necessary  knowledge.  All 
take  pleasure  in  rendering  themselves  agreeable  to  their  master, 
by  hiding  some  corner  of  truth  from  the  eyes  of  travellers.  No 
one  has  any  idea  of  gratifying  the  curious ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
love  to  deceive  them  by  false  data :  it  requires  the  talents  of  a 
great  critic  to  travel  to  advantage  in  Kussia.  Under  despotism, 
curiosity  is  synonymous  with  indiscretion.  The  empire  is  the 
Emperor. 

And  yet  this  frightful  extent  of  greatness  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  Czar  Peter.  That  man,  not  content  with  being  the  reason  of 
his  people,  would  also  become  their  conscience.  The  sovereign 
who  did  not  shrink  before  such  a  responsibility,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding his  long  apparent  or  real  hesitation,  finally  rendered 
himself  culpable  of  so  enormous  an  usurpation,  has  inflicted  more 
evil  on  the  world  by  this  single  outrage  against  the  prerogatives 
of  the  priests,  and  the  religious  liberty  of  man,  than  he  has  con- 
ferred benefit  on  Russia  by  all  his  warlike  and  political  talents, 
and  his  genius  for  the  arts  of  industry.  That  emperor,  type  and 
model  of  the  empire,  and  of  the, emperors  in  all  ages,  was  a  singular 

•  Schnitzler  is  author  of  the  best  work  on  Russian  statistics  that  has  been 
written. 
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union  of  the  great  and  the  minute*  With  a  lust  for  power,  grasp- 
ing as  that  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants  of  any  age  or  nation,  he 
united  the  ingenuity  of  the  artizan  in  a  degree  that  made  him  the 
rival  of  the  best  mechanics  of  his  times ;  a  sovereign  scrupulously 
terrible,  an  eagle  and  an  ant,  a  lion  and  a  beayer :  — this  monarchy 
dreadful  during  life,  now  iipposes  himself  on  posterity  as  a  species 
of  saint,  and  tyrannizes  over  the  judgments,  as  he  formerly  tyran- 
nized over  the  acts  of  men.  To  pass  an  impartial  opinion  upon 
liim  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  sacrilege  which  is  not  without  dan- 
ger, even  for  a  stranger,  in  Russia.  I  brave  this  danger  every 
day;  for  of  all  yokes,  the  niost  insupportable  to  me  is  that  which 
imposes  the  necessity  of  admiring.*  In  Russia,  power,  unlimited 
as  it  is,  entertains  an  extreme  dread  of  censure,  or  even  of  free 
speech.  An  oppressor  is  of  all  others  the  man  who  most  fears  the 
troth ;  he  only  escapes  ridicule  by  the  terror  and  mystery  with 
vliich  he  environs  himself.  Hence  it  is  that  there  must  be  no 
speaking  of  persons  here :  one  must  not  allude  to  the  maladies  of 
which  the  Emperors  Peter  III.  and  Paul  I.  di^ed,  any  more  than 
to  the  clandestine  amours  that  certain  malevolent  persons  have 
ascribed  to  the  reigning  Emperor.  The  amusements  of  this  prince 
are  viewed  only  as  relaxations  from  the  cares  of  greatness,  and 
with  whatever  consequences  they  may  be  attended  to  certain 
families,  one  must  profess  ignorance  of  them  under  pain  of  being 
wensed  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  com- 
posed of  slaves  and  diplomatists  —  the  crime  of  indiscretion. 

I  am  impatient  to  see  the  Empress.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
charming,  though  at  the  same  time  a  frivolous  and  haughty  per- 
sonage. It  needs  both  hauteur  and  levity  to  support  an  existence 
lite  hers.  She  neither  interferes  with,  nor  informs  herself  re- 
specting public  affairs;  knowledge  is  worse  than  useless,  when 
there  is  no  power  to  act  upon  it.  The  Empress  follows  the 
example  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  Emperor :  all  who^tase  born 
Bassiansy  or  would  live  in  Russia,  must  make  silence  upon  public 

♦  In  the  BUiory  of  Bussia  and  of  Peter  Oie  Great,  by  M.  le  General  Comto 
de  S^gur,  we  read  as  follows  (the  Strelitz  are  the  parties  referred  to):  —  "Peter 
himself  interrogated  these  criminals  by  the  torture,  after  which,  in  imitation  of 
Iran  the  Tyrant,  he  acted  as  their  judge  and  their  executioner. . . .  Drunk 
with  wine  and  blood,  the  glass  in  one  hand,  the  axe  in  the  other,  in  one  single 
hour  twenty  successive  libations  marked  the  fall  of  twenty  heads  of  the  Strelitz, 
which  the  Emx>eror  struck  off,  piquing  himself  all  the  while  on  his  horrible 
dexterity.'* 
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affairs  the  motto  of  their  life.  Secret  conversations  would  he 
very  interesting,  but  who  dares  indulge  in  them?  To  reflect  and 
to  discern  would  be  to  render  one's  self  suspected. 

M.  de  Repnin  governed  the  empire  and  the  Emperor :  he  has 
been  out  of  favour  for  two  years^  and  for  tmo  years  Russia  has  not 
heard  his  name  pronounced,  though  that  name  was  previously  in 
every  body's  mouth.  In  one  day,  he  fell  from  the  pinnacle  of 
power  into  the  lowest  depth  of  obscurity.  No  one  dared  to 
remember  that  he  was  living,  nor  even  to  believe  that  he  ever 
had  lived.  In  Bussia,  on  the  day  that  a  minister  falls  from 
favour,  his  &iends  become  deaf  and  blind.  A  man  is,  as  it  were, 
buried  the  moment  he  appears  to  be  disgraced.  Russia  does  not 
know  to-day  if  the  minister  who  governed  her  yesterday  exists. 
Under  Louis  the  XY.  the  banishment  of  M.  de  Choiseul  was  a 
triumph ;  in  Russia,  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Repnin  is  a  funeral 

To  whoQi  will  the  people  one  day  appeal  against  the  mute 
servility  of  the  great  ?  What  an  explosion  of  vengeance  is  not 
the  conduct  of  this  cringing  aristocracy  preparing  against  the 
autocratic  power  ?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Russian  noblesse  ? 
To  adore  the  Emperor,  and  to  render  themselves  accomplices  in 
the  abuse  of  sovereign  power  tliat  they  themselves  may  continue 
to  oppress  the  people  ?  Is  such  the  position  that  Providence  has 
ordained  them  to  occupy  in  the  economy  of  this  vast  empire? 
They  fill  its  posts  of  honour.  What  have  they  done  to  merit 
them?  In  the  history  of  Russia,  no  one  except  the  Emperor 
has  performed  his  part.  The  nobles,  the  d^gy,  and  all  the  other 
classes  of  society,  have  each  failed  in  their,  own.  An  oppressed 
people  have  always  deserved  the  ills  under  which  tliey  suffer. 
Tyranny  is  the  work  of  the  nation.  Either  the  civilized  world 
will,  before  another  fifty  years,  pass  anew  under  the  yoke  of 
barbarians,  or  Russia  will  undergo  a  revolution  more  terrible  than 
that  the  effects  of  which  we  are  still  feeling  in  Western  Europe. 

I  can  perceive  that  I  am  feared  here,  which  I  attribute  to  its 
being  known  that  I  write  under  the  influence  of  my  convictions. 
No  stranger  can  set  foot  in  this  country  without  immediately 
feeling  that  he  is  weighed  and  judged.  '*  This  is  a  sincere  man,'' 
they  think,  "  therefore  he  must  be  dangerous."  .Under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  lawyers  *,  a  sincere  man  is  only  useless  I 

"  An  indefinite  hatred  of  despotism  reigns  in  France,"  they  say; 

*  Alluding  to  France  under  lung  Louis  Fhilippe.— TVojm. 
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"but  it  is  exaggerated  and  unenlightened,  therefore  "sre  will  hrave 
it.  The  day,  however,  that  a  traveller,  who  convinces  because  be 
himself  believe^  shall  tell  the  real  abuses  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
discover  among  us,  we  shall  be  seen  as  we  reallj  are.  France 
DOW  barks  at  us  without  knowing  us ;  wh^i  she  does  know  us, 
she  will  bite." 

The  Bussians,  no  doubt^  do  me  too  great  honour  by  the  in- 
quietude which,  notwithstanding  their  profound  dissimulation, 
thej  cannot  conceal  from  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
publish  what  I  think  of  their  country ;  but  I  do  know  that  they 
only  do  themselves  justice  in  fearing  the  truths  that  I  could 
publish. 

The  Russians  have  every  thing  in  name,  and  nothing  in  reality. 

They  have  civilization,  society,  literature,  the  drama,  the  arts  and 

sdences — but  they  have  no  physicians.  In  case  of  illness,  you  must 

either  prescribe  for  yourself,  or  call  in  a  foreign  practiticmer.     If 

jou  send  for  the  nearest  doctor,  you  are  a  dead  man,  for  medical 

art  in  Bussia  is  in  its  infancy.    With  the  exception  of  the  physician 

of  ihe  Emperor,  who,  I  am  told,  is,  though  a  Russian,  skilful,  the 

only  doctors  who  would  not  assassinate  you  are  the  Grermans 

attached  to  the  service  of  the  princes.    But  the  princes  live  in  a 

state  of  perpetual  motion.     It  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain 

where  they  may  be;  or,  when  that  is  known,  to  send  twenty, 

forty,  or  sixty  versts  (two  French  leagues  are  equal  to  seven 

Tersts),  after  them.     There  are,  therefor^  practically  speaking, 

no  physicians  in  Bussia.     Should  even  the  physician  be  sought 

at  the  known  residence'  of  his  prince,  and  not  be  found  there, 

*  there  is  no  further  hope.     "  The  doctor  is  not  here.**    No  other 

answer  can  be  obtained.    In  Russia,  every  thing  serves  to  show 

that  reserve  is  the  favourite  virtue  of  the  land.     An  opportunity 

for  appearing  discreet  cannot  but  offer  to  those  who  know  how  to 

seize  it,  and  what  Russian  would  not  do  himself  credit  at  so  little 

cost  ?     The  projects  and  the  movements  of  the  great,  and  of  those 

attached  to  their  persons  by  so  confidential  an  office  as  that  of 

physician,  ought  not  to  be  known,  unless  officially  declared,  to 

persons  who  are  born  courtiers,  and  with  whom  obedience  is  a 

passion.     Here,  mystery  supplies  the  place  of  merit. 

The  most  able  of  these  doctors  of  the  princes  are  far  inferior 
to  the  least  known  among  the  medical  men  of  our  hospitals. 
The  skill  of  the  most  learned  practitioners  will  rust  Ai  4iomti 
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nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  experience  gained  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick.  I  could  read  the  secret  memoirs  of  a  Kussian  court 
physician  with  great  interest,  but  I  would  not  follow  his  pre- 
scriptions. Such  men  would  make  better  chroniclers  than  doctors. 
When,  therefore,  a  stranger  falls  sick  among  this  soi-disant  civi- 
lized people,  his  best  plan  is  to  consider  himself  among  savages^ 
and  to  leave  every  thing  to  nature. 

On  returning  to  my  hotel  this  evening,  I  found  a  letter,  which 
has  very  agreeably  surprised  me.  Through  the  influence  of  our 
ambassador,  I  am  to  be  admitted  to-morrow  to  the  imperial  chapel, 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 

To  appear  at  court  before  having  been  presented,  is  contrary  to 
all  the  laws  of  etiquette,  and  I  was  far  from  hoping  for  such  a 
favour.  The  Emperor  has,  however,  granted  it.  Count  WoronzoflfJ 
Grand  Muster  of  the  Ceremonies,  without  pre-informing  m^  for 
he  did  not  wish  to  amuse  me  with  a  false  hope,  had  despatched  a 
courier  to  Peterhoff,  which  is  ten  leagues  from  Petersburg,  to 
solicit  His  Majesty  in  my  favour.  This  kind  consideration  has 
not  been  unavailing.  The  Emperor  has  given  permission  for  me 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  in  the  chapel  of  the  court,  and  I 
am  to  be  presented,  without  cereinony,  at  the  ball  on  the  same 
evening. 

CHAP.  IX. 
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I  AM  writing  on  the  14th  of  July,  1839,  just  fifty  years  after  the 
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taking  of  the  Bastille,  which  event  occurred  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789.  The  coincidence  of  these  dates  is  curious.  The  marriage 
of  the  son  of  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  has  taken  place  on  the  same 
daj  as  that  which  marked  the  commencement  of  our  revolutions, 
precisely  fifty  years  ago. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  palace,  after  having  witnessed,  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  all  the  Greek  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  with  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  in  detail,  but  in  the  first  place  I 
must  speak  of  the  Emperor. 

The  predominant  expression  of  his  countenance  is  that  of  a 
resdess  severity,  which  strikes  a  beholder  at  the  first  glance,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  regularity  of  his  features,  conveys  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  impression.  Physiognomists  pretend,  with  much  reason, 
that  the  hardness  of  the  heart  injures  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
Dance.  Nevertheless,  this  expression  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  experience  rather  than  the  work  of 
Datura.  By  what  long  and  cruel  sufferings  must  not  a  man  have 
heen  tortured,  when  his  countenance  excites  fear,  notwithstanding 
the  voluntary  confidence  that  noble  features  inspire  ! 

A  man  charged  with  the  management  and  direction,  in  itis  most 
minute  details,  of  some  immense  machine,  incessantly  fears  the 
derangement  of  one  or  other  of  its  various  parts.  He  who  obeys, 
suffers  only  according  to  the  precise  measure  of  the  evil  inflicted  : 
he  who  commands,  suffers  first  as  other  men  suffer,  and  afterwards, 
that  common  measure  of  evil  is  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  for  him 
hy  the  workings  of  imagination  and  self-love.  Responsibility  is 
the  punishment  of  absolute  power. 

If  he  be  the  primum  mobile  of  all  minds,  he  becomes  the  centre 
ftlso  of  all  griefs :  the  more  he  is  dreaded,  the  more  is  he  to  be 
pitied. 

He  to  whom  is  accorded  unlimited  rule,  sees,  even  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  the  spectre  of  revolt.  Persuaded  that  his 
rights  are  sacred,  he  recognises  no  bounds  to  them  but  those  of 
his  own  intelligence  and  will,  and  he  is,  therefore,  subject  to  coti- 
stant  annoyance.  An  unlucky  fly,  buzzing  in  the  imperial  palace 
during  a  ceremony,  mortifies  the  Emperor ;  the  independence  of 
nature  appears  to  him  a  bad  example :  every  thing  which  lie 
cannot  subject  to  his  arbitrary  laws  becomes,  in  his  eyes,  as  a 
soldier  who,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  revolts  against  his  officer.     The 
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Emperor  of  Eussia  is  a  military  chief,  and  every  day  with  him  is 
a  day  of  battle. 

Nevertheless,  at  times  some  gleams  of  softness  temper  the  im« 
perious  looks  of  this  monarch  ;  and  then,  the  expression  of  affabi- 
lity reveals  all  the  native  beauty  of  his  classic  features.  In  the 
heart  of  the  husband  and  the  father^  humanity  triumphs  for  a 
moment  over  the  policy  of  the  prince.  When  the  sovereign  rests 
from  his  task  of  imposing  the  yoke  upon  his  subjects^  he  appears 
happy.  This  combat  between  the  primitive  dignity  of  the  man 
and  the  affected  gravity  of  the  sovereign,  appears  to  me  worthy 
the  attention  of  an  observer :  it  occupied  mine  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  I  passed  in  the  chapel. 

The  Emperor  is  above  the  usual  height  by  half  a  head  ;  his 
figure  is  noble,  although  a  little  stiff;  he  has  practised  from  his 
youth  the  Russian  custom  of  girding  the  body  above  the  loins,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  push  up  the  stomach  into  the  chest,  which 
produces  an  unnatural  swelling  or  extension  about  the  ribs  that  is 
as  injurious  to  health  as  it  is  ungraceful  in  appearance. 

This  voluntary  deformity  destroys  all  freedom  of  movement, 
impairs  the  elegance  of  the  shape,  and  imparts  an  air  of  constraint 
to  the  whole  person.  They  say  that  when  the  Emperor  loosens 
his  dress,  the  viscerio,  suddenly  giving  way,  are  disturbed  for  a 
moment  in  their  equilibrium,  which  produces  an  extraordinary 
prostration  of  strength.  The  bowels  may  be  displaced,  —  they 
cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

The  Emperor  has  a  Grecian  profile,  the  forehead  high,  but  re- 
ceding ;  the  nose  strsdght,  and  'perfectly  formed  ;  the  mouth  very 
finely  cut ;  the  face,  which  in  shape  is  rather  along  oval,  is  noble  ; 
the  whole  air  military,  and  rather  German  than  Sclavonic  His 
carriage  and  his  attitudes  are  naturally  imposing.  He  expects 
always  to  be  gazed  at,  and  never  for  a  moment  forgets  that  he 
is  so.    It  may  even  be  said  th^t  he  likes  this  homage  of  the  eyes. 

He  passes  the  greater  part  of  his  existence  in  the  open  air,  at 
reviews,  or  in  rapid  journeys.  During  summer,  the  shade  of  his 
military  hat  draws  across  his  forehead  an  oblique  line,  which 
marks  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin.  It  produces  a  singular 
effect,  but  is  not  disagreeable,  as  the  cause  is  at  once  perceived. 

In  examining  attentively  the  fine  person  of  this  individual^  on 
whose  will  hangs  the  fate  of  so  many  others,  I  have  remarked, 
with  involuntary  pity,  that  he  cannot  smile  at  the  same  time  with 
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tiie  eyes  and  the  mouth ;  a  wa,nt  of  harmony  which  denotes  per- 
petual constraint,  and  which  makes  one  remember,  with  regret, 
that'  easy  natural  grace,  so  conspicuous  in  the  less  regular  but 
more  agreeable  countenance  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. The  latter^  always  pleasing,  had  yet,  at  times,  an  assumed 
manner.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  more  sincere  ;  but  he  has  an 
habitual  expression  of  severity^  which  sometimes  gives  the  idea 
of  harshness  and  inflexibility.  If,  however,  he  is  less  fascinating, 
he  is  more  firm  than  his  late  brother ;  but  then,  it  must  be  added, 
that  he  has  also  a  proportionately  greater  need  of  firmness. 
Graceful  courtesy  insures  authority  by  removing  the  desire  of  re- 
sistance. This  judicious  economy  in  the  exercise  of  power  is  a 
secret  of  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  ignorant ;  he  is  one  who 
desires  to  be  obeyed  where  others  desire  to  be  loved. 

The  figure  of  the  Empress  is  very  elegant ;  and,  though  she  is 
extremely  thin,  I  find  an  indefinable  grace  about  her  whole  person* 
Her  mien,  far  from  being  haughty,  as  I  had  been  informed,  is  ex- 
pressive of  an  habitual  resignation.  On  entering  the  chapel,  she  was 
much  affected,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  A  nervous 
convulsion  agitated  every  feature  of  her  face,  and  caused  her  head 
slightly  to  shake.  Her  soft  blue,  but  rather  sunken  eyes,  told  of 
deep  sufierings  supported  with  angelic  calmness.  Her  look,  full 
of  feeling,  has  the  more  power,  from  its  appearing  unconscious  of 
possessing  any.  Faded  before  her  time,  and  so  weak,  that  it  is 
said  she  cannot  live  long,  her  person  gives  the  idea  of  a  passing 
shadow,  or  of  something  that  belongs  no  more  to  earth.*  She  has 
never  recovered  from  the  anguish  she  had  to  undergo  on  the  day 
of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  conjugal  duty  has  consumed 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

She  has  given  too  many  idols  to  Russia,  too  many  children  to 
the  Emperor.  "  Exhausting  herself  in  Grand  Dukes !  What  a 
destiny !"  said  a  great  Polish  lady,  who  did  not  think  herself  obliged 
te  speak  reverently  with  her  lips  of  what  she  hated  in  her  heart. 

Every  one  sees  the  state  of  the  Empress,  but  no  one  mentions 
it.  The  Emperor  loves  h6r :  when  confined  to  her  chamber  by 
illness,  he  attends  her  himself,  watches  by  her  bed-side,  and  pre- 
pares and  administers  her  food  or  medicine.    No  sooner  is  she 

♦  Piftcen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  was  vmtten  ;  yet  the  Empress .  is 
still  living. — Trans, 
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better,  than  he  destroys  her  health  with  the  excitement  of  fetes 
and  journeys ;  but  the  moment  that  danger  is  again  apprehended, 
be  renounces  all  his  projects.  Of  the  precautions  that  might  pre- 
vent illness  he  has  a  horror.  Wife,  children,  servants,  relations, 
favourites,  —  all  in  Bussia  must  follow  in  the  imperial  vortex,  and 
smile  on  till  they  die.  All  must  force  themselves  to  conform  to 
the  wish  of  the  sovereign,  which  wish  alone  forms  the  destiny  of 
all.  The  nearer  any  one  is  placed  to  the  imperial  sun,  the  more 
is  he  a  slave  to  the  glory  attached  to  his  situation.  The  Empress 
is  dying  under  the  weight  of  this  slavery. 

Every  one  here  knows  this,  but  no  one  speaks  of  it ;  for  it  is  a 
general  rule  never  to  utter  a  word  which  can  excite  much  interest : 
neither  he  who  speaks,  nor  he  who  listens,  must  allow  it  t6  be  seen 
that  the  subject  of  conversation  merits  continued  attention,  or 
awakens  any  warm  feelings.  All  the  resources  of  language  are 
exhausted  in  order  to  banish  from  discourse,  idea  and  sentiment, 
without,  however,  appearing  to  repress  them,  which  would  be 
gauche.  The  excessive  constraint  which  results  from  this  prodi- 
gious labour,  —  prodigious  especially  through  the  art  with  which 
it  is  concealed,  —  embitters  the  life  of  the  Russians.  Such  a  tor- 
ment serves  as  an  expiation  for  the  men  who  voluntarily  deprive 
themselves  of  the  two  greatest  gifts  of  God  —  mind  and  its  organ, 
speech ;  in  other  words,  thought  and  liberty. 

The  more  I  see  of  Bussia,  the  more  I  approve  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  in  forbidding  his  subjects  to  travel,  and  in  rendering 
access  to  his  own  country  difficult  to  foreigners.  The  political 
system  of  Bussia  could  not  survive  twenty  years'  free  communi- 
cation with  the  west  of  Europe.  Listen  not  to  the  fictions  of  the 
Bussians :  they  mistake  pomp  for  elegance,  luxury  for  politeness, 
a  powerful  police,  and  a  dread  of  government,  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  society.  According  to  their  notions,  discipline  is 
civilization.  Notwithstanding  alL their  pretensions  to  good  man- 
ners, their  showy  education,  their  precocious  corruption,  and  their 
facility  of  comprehending  and  appropriating  the  materialism  of 
life,  the  Bussians  are  not  yet  civilized.  They  are  enrolled  and 
drilled  Tartars,  and  nothing  more. 

I  wish  it  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  therefore  to  be 
despised :  the  more  their  mental  rudeness  is  concealed  under  the 
softer  forms  of  social  intercourse,  the  more  formidable  I  consider 
them.     As  regards  civilization,  they  have  been  hitherto  contented 
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with  exhibiiing  its  appearance ;  but  if  ever  they  should  find  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  their  real  inferiority  upon  us,  we  shall 
have  to  make  a  tremendous  expiation  for  our  advantages. 

This  morning,  after  dressing  myself  in  haste,  in  order  to  repair 
to  the  imperial  chapel,  I  entered  my  carriage,  and  followed  that 
of  the  French  ambassador,  through  the  squares  and  streets  that 
led  to  the  palace,  examining  with  curiosity  all  that  presented 
Itself  in  the  way.  The  troops  which  I  observed  in  the  approaches 
to  the  palace,  were  less  magnificent  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
though  the  horses  were  certainly  superb.  The  immense  square 
which  separates  the  dwelling  of  the  sovereign  from  the  rest  of 
the  city,  was  crossed  in  various  directions  by  lines  of  carriages, 
servants  in  livery,  and  soldiers  in  a  variety  of  uniforms.  That  of 
the  Cossacks  is  the  most  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
<»Qrse,  the  square,  so  vast  is  its  extent,  was  not  crowded. 

In  new  states  there  is  a  void  every  where ;  but  this  is  more 
specially  the  case  when  the  government  is  absolute :  it  is  the 
absence  of  liberty  which  creates  solitude,  and  spreads  sadness. 

The  equipages  of  the  courtiers  looked  well  without  being  really 

elegant.     The  carriages  badly  painted,  and  still  worse  varnished, 

^  of  a  heavy  make.     They  are  drawn  by  four  horses,  whose 

traces  are  immoderately  long.     A  coachman  drives  the  wheel 

horses ;  a  little  postilion,  clothed  in  the  long  Persian  robe  similar 

to  that  of  the  coachman,  rides  on  a  fore  horse,  seated  upon,  or 

rather  in,  a  hollow  saddle,  raised  before  and  behind,  and  stufied 

like  a  pillow.      This  child,   called,  I  believe,   in  German  the 

Vorreiter  *,  and  in  Russian  the  Faleiter,  is  always  perched  upon 

the  right,  or  off-side  leader ;  the  contrary  custom  prevails  in  all 

other  countries,  where  the  postilion  is  mounted  on  the  left,  in 

order  to  have  the  right  hand  free  to  guide  his  other  horse.    The 

spirit  and  power  of  the  Russian  horses,  which  have  all  some 

hlood,  though  all  have  not  beauty,  the  dexterity  of  the  coachmen, 

and  the  richness  of  their  dress,  greatly  set  off  the  carriages,  and 

produce  altogether  an  effect  which,  if  not  so  elegant,  is  more 

striking  and  splendid  than  that  of  the  equipages  of  the  other 

courts  of  Europe. 

I  was  occupied  with  a  crowd  of  reflections  which  the  novelty 
of  the  objects  around  me  suggested,  when  my  carriage  stopped 
under  a  grand  peristyle,  where  I  descended  among  a  crowd  of 

♦  The  fore  rider. 
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gilded  courtiers,  who  were  attended  by  vassals  as  barbaric  in 
appearance  as  in  reality.  The  costume  of  the  servants  is  almost 
as' brilliant  as  that  of  their  masters.  The  Russians  have  a  great 
taste  for  splendour,  and  in  court  ceremonies  this  taste  is  mdre 
especially  displayed. 

In  descending  from  the  carriage  rather  hastily,  lest  I  should  be 
separated  from  the  persons  under  whose  guidance  I  had  placed 
myself,  my  foot  struck  with  some  force  against  the  curb  stone, 
which  had  caught  my  spur.  At  the  moment,  I  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance ;  but  great  was  my  distress  when,  imme* 
diately  afterwards,  I  perceived  that  the  spur  had  come  ofiP,  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  that  it  had  carried  with  it  the  heel  of  the 
boot  also.  Having  to  appear  in  this  dilapidated  state,  for  the  first 
time,  before  a  man  said  to  be  as  precise  as  he  is  great  and  power- 
ful, seemed  to  me  a  real  misfortune.  The  Russians  are  prone  to 
ridicule ;  and  the  idea  of  a^rding  them  a  subject  for  laughter  at 
my  first  presentation,  was  peculiarly  unpleasant. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  return  under  the  peristyle  to  search 
for  the  remnant  of  my  boot  was  quite  useless.  To  quit  the  French 
ambassador  and  return  home,  would,  in  itself,  be  the  way  to 
create  a  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  to  show  myself  as  I  was, 
would  ruin  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  Emperor  and  his  courtiers ; 
and  I  have  no  philosophy  against  ridicule  to  which  I  voluntarily 
expose  myself.  The  troubles  that  pleasure  draws  one  into  at  a 
thousand  leagues  from  home,  appear  to  me  insupportable.  It  was 
80  easy  not  to  go  at  all,  that  to  go  awkwardly  were  unpardonable. 
I  might  hope  to  conceal  myself  in  the  crowd ;  but,  I  repeat,  there 
never  is  a  crowd  in  Russia ;  and  least  of  all,  upon  a  staircase  like 
that  of  the  new  Winter  Palace,  which  resembles  some  decoration 
in  the  opera  of  Gustavus.  This  palace  is,  I  believe,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  existing  royal  or  imperial  resi- 
dences. 

I  felt  my  natural  timidity  increase  with  the  confusion  which  so 
ludicrous  an  accident  produced,  until,  at  length,  fear  itself  sup- 
plied me  with  courage,  and  I  began  to  limp  as  lightly  as  I  could 
across  the  immense  saloons  and  stately  galleries,  the  length  and 
strong  light  of  which  I  inwardly  cursed.  The  Russians  are  cool, 
quick-sighted  quizzes,  possessing,  like  all  the  ambitious,  little  de- 
licacy of  feeling.  They  are,  besides,  mistrustful  of  strangers, 
whose  judgment  they  fear,   because  they  believe  we  have  but 
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little  good  feeling  totrards  them.  This  prejudice  renders  them 
censorious  and  secretly  caustic,  although  outwardly  they  appear 
liospitable  and  polite. 

t  reached,  at  length,  but  not  without  difficulty,  the  further  end 
of  the  imperial  chapel,  There  all  was  forgotten,  including  even 
mjself  an4  my  foolish  embarrassment ;  indeed,  in  this  place  the 
crowd  was  more  dense,  and  no  one  could  see  what  was  wanting 
to  my  equipment.  The  novelty  of  the  spectacle  that  awaited  me, 
restored  my  coolness  and  self-possession.  I  blushed  for  the  vex- 
ation which  my  vanity  as  a  disconcerted  courtier  had  produced, 
and  with  the  resumption  of  my  part  as  simple  traveller  in  the 
scene,  recovered  the  composure  of  a  philosophic  observer. 

One  word  more  upon  my  costume.  It  had  been  the  subject  of 
grave  consultation :  some  of  the  young  people  attached  to  the 
French  legation  had  advised  the  habit  of  the  national  guard.  I 
feared,  however,  that  this  uniform  would  displease  the  Emperor, 
uid  decided  upon  that  of  a  staff  officer,  with  the  epaulettes  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  which  are  those  of  my  rank. 

I  had  been  warned  that  the  dress  would  i^pear  new,  and  that 
it  wotdd  become,  on  the  part  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  fa- 
iDilj,  and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  subject  of  numerous  ques- 
tions which  might  embarrass  me.  Hitherto,  however,  none  have 
1^  time  to  occupy  themselves  with  so  small  an  affair. 

The  Greek  marriage  rites  are  long  and  imposing.  Every  thing 
is  symbolical  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  splendours  of  religion 
shed  a  lustre  over  the  solemnities  of  the  court. 

The  walls  and  roof  of  the  chapel,  the  habiliments  of  the  priests 
and  of  their  attendants,  all  glittered  with  gold  and  jewels.  There 
are  here  riches  enough  to  astonish  the  least  poetical  imagination. 
Till- spectacle  vies  with  the  most  fanciful  description  in  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  it  is  like  the  poetry  of  Lalla  Bookh,  or  the 
Marvellous  Lamp,— -that  Oriental  poetry  in  which  sensation 
prevails  over  sentiment  and  thought. 

The  imperial  chapel  is  not  of  large  dimensions.  It  was  filled 
with  the  representatives  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  al- 
iDost  of  Asia ;  with  strangers  like  myself,  admitted  in  the  suite 
of  the  diplomatic  corps;  with  the  wives  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  court.  A  balustrade  separated  us  from 
the  circular  enclosure,  within  which  the  altar  was  raised.  It  had 
the  form  of  a  low  square  table.    Places  in  the  choir  were  reserved 
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for  the  imperial  family  :  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival  they  were 
vacant. 

I  have  seen  few  things  that  could  compare  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  solemnity  which  attended  the  entrance  of  the  Empefcr 
into  this  chapel,  blazing  with  gold  and  jewels.  He  appeared, 
advancing  with  the  Empress,  and  followed  by  the  court  retinue. 
All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  upon  him  and  his  family,  among 
whom  the  betrothed  pair  shone  conspicuously.  A  marriage  of 
inclination  celebrated  in  broidered  habiliments,  and  in  a  place  so 
pompous,  was  a  novelty  which  crowned  the  interest  of  the  scene- 
This  was  repeated  by  every  one  around  me  ;  for  my  own  part  I 
cannot  give  credit  to  the  marvel,  nor  can  I  avoid  seeing  a  politic 
motive  in  all  that  is  said  and  done  here.  The  Emperor  perhaps 
deceives  himself,  and  believes  that  he  is  performing  acts  of  pa- 
ternal tenderness,  while  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  may  be 
secretly  influenced  in  his  choice  by  the  hope  of  personal  advantage. 

It  is  with  ambition  as  with  avarice ;  misers  always  calculate, 
not  excepting  even  the  moment  when  they  believe  they  are  yield- 
ing to  disinterested  sentiments. 

Although  the  court  was  numerous,  and  the  chapel  small,  there 
was  no  confusion.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
near  the  balustrade  which  separated  us  from  the  sanctuary.  We 
were  not  so  crowded  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  features 
and  movements  of  each  of  the  personages  whom  duty  or  curiosity 
had  there  brought  together.  No  disorder  interrupted  the  re- 
spectful silence  that  was  maintained  throughout  the  assembly.  A 
brilliant  sun  illuminated  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  where  the 
temperature  had,  I  understood,  risen  to  thirty  degrees.*  We 
observed  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor,  habited  in  a  long  robe  of 
gold  tissue,  and  a  pointed  bonnet,  likewise  adorned  with  gold 
embroidery,  a  Tartar  Khan,  who  is  half  tributary,  and  half  inde- 
pendent of  Russia.  This  petty  sovereign  had  come  to  pray  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  to  admit  among  his  pages  a  son  twelve 
years  old,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Petersburg,  hoping  thus  to 
secure  for  the  child  a  suitable  destiny.  The  presence  of  this  de- 
clining power  served  as  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  successful  mo- 
narch, and  reminded  me  of  the  triumphal  pomps  of  Rome. 

The  first  ladies  of  the  Russian  court,  and  the  wives  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  other  courts,  among  whom  I  recognised  Made- 

♦  Of  Beaumur. — Trans, 
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moiselle  Sontag,  now  Countess  de  Rossi,  graced  with  their  pre- 
sence the  circumference  of  the  chapeL  At  the  lower  end,  which 
terminated  in  a  brilliant,  painted  rotunda,  were  ranged  the  whole 
oUihe  imperial  family.  The  gilded  ceiling  reflecting  the  ardent 
rays  of  the  sun,  formed  a  species  of  crown  around  the  heads  of  the 
sovereigns  and  their  children.  The  attire  and  diamonds  of  the 
ladies  shone  with  a  magic  splendour  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Asia,  which  beamed  upon  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary, 
where  royal  magnificence  seemed  to  challenge  the  majesty  of  the 
God  whom  it  honoured,  without  forgetting  its  own. 

All  this  gorgeous  display  is  wonderful,  especially  to  us,  if  we 
recall  the  time,  not  distant,  when  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
a  Czar  would  have  been  scarcely  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  when 
ftter  I.  declared,  that  he  had  a  right  to  leave  his  crown  to  whom- 
soerer  he  pleased.     How  great  a  progress  for  so  short  a  period  I 

When  we  reflect  on  the  diplomatic  and  other  conquests  ot 
tins  power,  which  not  long  since  was  considered  as  of  but  little 
importance  in  the  civilized  world,  we  are  almost  led  to  ask  our- 
selves if  that  which  we  see  is  not  a  dream.     The  Emperor  himself 
<Jid  not  seem  to  be  much  accustomed  to  what  was  passing  before 
Iiim ;  for  he  was  continually  leaving  his  prayers,  and  slipping  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omissions  of  etiquette 
among  his  children,  or  the  clergy.     This  proved  that  in  Eussia, 
even  the  court  has  not  yet  finished  its  education.     His  son-in-law 
^as  not  placed  quite  conveniently,  whereupon  he  made  him  shift 
his  position  by  about  two  feet.     The  Grand  Duchess,  the  priests 
themselves,  and  all  the  great  functionaries  of  the  court  seemed,  to 
^  governed  by  his  minute  but  supreme  directions.     I  felt  that  it 
^onld  have  been  more  dignified  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and 
I  could  have  wished  that  when  once  in  the  chapel,  God  only  had 
^n  thought  of,  and  each  man  bad  been  left  to  acquit  himself  of 
his  functions,  without  his  master  so  scrupulously  rectifying  each 
little  fault  of  religfous  discipline,  or  of  court  ceremonial :  but  in 
this  singular  country  the  absence  of  liberty  is  seen  everywhere ; 
it.  is  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     Here  the  spirit  of  Peter 
the  Great  governs  the  minds  of  all. 

During  the  mass  at  a  Greek  marriage,  there  is  a  moment  when 
the  betrothed  drink  together  out  of  the  same  cup.  Afterwards, 
accompanied  by  the  officiating  priest,  they  pass  three  times  round 
the  altar,  hand  in  hand,  to  signify  the  conjugal  union,  and  the 
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fidelity  wliich  should  attend  their  walk  through  life.  All  these 
acts  are  the  aiore  imposing,  as  they  recall  to  mind  the  customs  of 
the  primitive  church. 

The  above  ceremonies  being  ended,  a  crown  was  next  held  for 
a  considerable  time  over  the  head  of  each  of  the  newly  married 
pair ;  the  crown  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  by  her  brother  the  here- 
ditary Grand  Duke,  the  position  of  which  the  Emperor  himself 
(once  more  leaving  his  prayer-desk)  took  care  to  adjust,  with  a 
mixtiire  of  good  nature  and  of  minute  attention  that  would  be 
difficult  to  describe. 

The  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  was  held  by  the 
Count  de  Pahlen,  Russian  ambassador  at  Pario,  and  son  of  the 
too  celebrated  and  too  zealous  friend  of  Alexander.  This  re- 
collection, banished  from  the  conversation,  and  perhaps  from  the 
thoughts,  of  the  Russians  of  these  days,  did  not  cease  to  occupy 
my  mind  the  whole  time  that  the  Count  de  Pahlen,  with  the  noble 
simplicity  which  is  natural  to  him,  was  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  envied,  doubtless,  by  all  who  aspired  to  court 
favour.  That  act  was  an  invocation  of  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
upon  the  head  of  the  husband  of  Paul  the  First's  grandchild! 
The  strange  coincidence  most  probably  occurred  to  no  one  except 
myself.  It  appears  that  tact  and  propriety  are  here  necessary 
only  for  those  who  possess  no  power.  Had  the  recollection  of  the 
fact  which  occupied  my  mind,  occurred  to  that,  of  the  Emperor, 
he  would  have  commissioned  some  other  individual  to  hold  the 
crown  over  the  head  of  his  son-in-law.  But  in  a  country  where 
they  neither  read  nor  speak  of  public  affairs,  nothing  has  less  to 
do  with  the  events  of  to-day,  than  the  history  of  yesterday; 
power  consequently  sometimes  acts  inadvertently,  and  commits 
oversights  which  prove  that  it  sleeps  in  a  security  not  always 
well  advised.  Russian  policy  is  not  shackled  in  its  march  either 
by  opinions  or  actions ;  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  is  every 
thing.  So  long  as  it  lasts,  it  supplies  the  want  of  merit,  of  virtue, 
and  even  of  innocence  in  the  man  on  whom  it  is  lavislied ;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  it  deprives  him  pf 
every  thing. 

Every  one  contemplated  with  a  species  of  anxious  interest  the 
immovableness  of  the  arms  which  sustained  the  two  crowns.  The 
scene  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  must  have  been  very 
fatiguing  for  the  performers.      The  .young  bride  is  extremely 
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graceful  i  her  eyes  are  blue,  and  her  fair,  ccnnplexion  has  all  the 
delicate  freshness  of  early  youth  :  openness  and  intelligence 
united,  form  the  predominsmt  expression  of  her  face.  This 
princess  and  her  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  appear  to  ma 
the  two  most  beautiful  persons  at  the  Russian  court  :—*  happy 
unison  of  the  advantages  of  rank  and  the  gifts  of  nature. 

When  the  officiating  bishop  presented  the  married  pair  to  their 
SQgQst  parents,  the  latter  embraced  them  with  a  warmth  that  was 
affecting.  The  moment  afterwards,  the  Empress  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  husband  —  an  effusion  of  tenderness  which 
would  have  better  suited  a  chamber  than  a  chapel :  but  in  Russia 
the  sovereigns  are  at  home  every  wliere^  not  e:^cepting  the  house 
of  God.  The  tender  emotion,  however,  of  the  Empress  appeared 
altogether  involuntary,  and  therefore  did  not  shock  the  feelings. 
Woe  to  those  who  could  find  any  thing  to  ridicule  in  the.  emotions 
produced  by  true  and  natural  feeling  !  Such  exhibitions  of  sensi- 
bility are  sympathetic.  German  kind-heartedness  is  never  lost ; 
there  must  indeed  be  soul,  when  feeling  is  allowed  to  betray  itself 
eren  upon  the  throne. 

Before  the  benediction,  two  doves  were,  according  to  custom, 
let  loose  in  the  chapel ;  they  quickly  settled  on  a  gilded  cornice 
which  jutted  out  directly  over  the  heads  of  tha  wedded  pair;  and 
there  they  never  ceased  billing  and  cooing  during  the  whole  mass. 
Pigeons  are  well  off  in  Russia :  they  are  revered  as  the  sacred 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  them :  fortu- 
nately, the  flavour  of  their  fiesh  is  not  liked  by  the  Russians. 

The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  *  is  a  tall,  well-made  young  man, 
but  there  is  nothing  distingue  in  his  features.  His  eyes  are 
handsome,  but  his  mouth  projects  and  is  not  well  formed.  His 
figure  is  good  without  being  noble :  a  uniform  becomes  him,  and 
supplies  that  want  of  grace  that  may  be  observed  in  his  person. 
He  looks  more  like  a  smart  sub-lieutenant  than  a  prince.  Not 
one  relation  on  his  side  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  assist  at 
tie  ceremony. 

During  the  mass  he  appeared  singularly  impatient  to  be  alone 
with  his  v^ife ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  directed, 
by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  sympathy,  towards  the  two  pigeons 
perched  above  the  altar. 

At  one  part  of  the  Greek  marriage  ceremony  every  one  is 
obliged  to  kneeL    Before  prostrating  himself  with  the  others,  the 

♦  He  died  Nov.  1,  1852. 
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Emperor  cast  around  tbe  assembly  a  searching,  and  by  no  means 
pleasing  glance.  It  appeared  as  though  he  would  assure  himself 
that  no. one  remained  standing — a  superfluous  precaution:  for 
though  there  were  among  the  foreigners  present  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  it  never,  I  am  certain,  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  one  not  to  conform,  externally,  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the. 
Greek  church.* 

The  possibility  of  a  doubt  on  such  a  point  justifies  some  of  my 
previous  observations,  and  authorizes  my  repeating  that  a  restless 
severity  has  become  the  habitual  expression  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  Emperor. 

In  these  times,  when  revolt  pervades,  as  it  were,  the  very  air, 
perhaps  autocracy  itself  begins  to  fear  lest  some  insult  should  be 
offered  to  its  power.  Such  an  idea  would  clash  disagreeably,  and 
even  terrifically,  with  the  notions  which  it  preserves  of  its  rights. 
Absolute  power  is  most  to  be  feared  when  it  is  itself  under  the 
infiuence  of  fear.  In  noticing  the  nervous  affection,  the  weakness, 
and  the  emaciated  frame  of  the  empress,  I  called  to  mind  what 
this  interesting  woman  must  have  suffered  during  the  revolt  at 
the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Heroism^'epays  itself;  it 
is  by  fortitude,  but  a  fortitude  that  exhausts  life. 

I  have  already  said  that  every  body  had  fallen  on  their  knees, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Emperor ;  the  lovers  were  united ;  the  imperial 
family  and  the  crowd  arose;  the  priests  and  choir  chaunted  tbe 

*  The  fear  of  the  Emperor  h  in  some  measure  explained  by  an  account  sent 
me  from  Rome,  in  the  month  of  January,  1843,  hy  one  of  the  most  yeracions 
individuals  whom  I  know. 

**  The  last  day  of  December  I  was  at  the  Church  del  Gesu  ;  it  was  decorated 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  the  organs  were  playing  beautiful  symphonies,  and  all 
the  most  distinguished  people  in  Borne  were  present.  Two  chairs  were  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  superb  altar  for  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  her  husband  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  They  arrived 
attended  by  their  suite  and  the  Swiss  guards,  who  formed  their  escort,  and  seated 
themselves  on  their  chairs  without  previously  kneeling  on  the  cushions  opposite, 
or  paying  any  attention  to  the  holy  sacraipent  exposed  before  their  ejeL  The 
ladies  of  honour  sat  behind,  which  obliged  the  prince  and  princess  to  turn  their 
heads  in  order  to  carry  on  the  conversation,  which  they  continued  to  do  as 
though  they  were  in  a  saloon.  Two  chamberlains  remained  standing,  where- 
upon a  sacristan,  supposing  they  wanted  seats  and  busying  himself  to  provide 
them,  excited  much  unsuitable  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  princess. 
The  Pope  remained  during  the  whole  ceremony,  which  was  a  rendering  of 
thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  upon  his  knees.  A  cardinal 
gave  the  benediction,  when  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  knelt  also,  but  the 
princess  continued  seated.*' 
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Te  Deum,  and  discharges  of  artillerj,  outside,  announced  the 
consecration  of  the  marriage  to  the  citj.  The  effect  of  this  ex- 
quisite music,  mingled  with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  ringing 
of  the  hells,  and  the  distant  acclamations  of  the  people,  was  in* 
expressihlj  grand.  All  musical  instruments  are  banished  front 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  voices  of  human  beings  only  there 
^lebrate  the  praises  of  God.  This  rigour  of  the  Oriental  ritual 
is  fayourable  to  the  art  of  singing,  preserving  to  it  all  its  sim- 
plicity, and  producing  an  effect  in  the  chants  which  is  absolutely 
celestial  I  could  fancy  I  heard  the  heart-beating  of  sixty  millioiis 
of  subjects — a  living  orchestra,  following,  without  drowning,  the 
triumphal  hymn  of  the  priests.  I  was  deeply  moved ;  music  can 
inake  us  forget  for  one  moment  even  despotism  itself. 

I  can  only  compare  these  choruses  without  accompaniment,  to 
the  Miserere  as  sung  during  the  Passion  Week  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome  ;  but  the  chapel  of  the  Pope  is  but  the  shadow  of 
what  it  formerly  was.  It  is  one  ruin  more  amid  the  ruins  of 
hme.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Italian 
school  shone  in  its  brightest  lustre,  the  old  Greek  chants  were 
IB-arranged,  without  being  spoilt,  by  composers  who  were  brought 
to  Petersburg  from  Eome.  The  works  of  these  strangers  are 
ckefs'cTaeuvre^  which  is  mainly  owing  to  all  their  talent  and 
science  having  been  applied  in  subservience  to  the  works  of  an  - 
tiquity.  Their  classic  compositions  are  executed  with  a  power 
worthy  of  the  conception.  The  soprano,  or  children's  parts — for 
no  woman  sings  in  the  Imperial  Chapel — are  perfectly  correct ; 
the  basses  have  a  strength,  depth,  and  purity,  that  exceed  any 
thing  I  recollect  having  heard  elsewhere. 

To  an  amateur  of  the  art,  the  music  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  is 
alone  worth  a  journey  to  Petersburg.  The  sweet,  the  powerful, 
and  all  the  finest  shades  of  expression,  are  observed  with  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  a  skill  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The 
Bussians  are  musical;  this  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
heard  the  music  in  their  churches.  I  listened  without  daring  to 
breathe,  and  I  longed  for  my  learned  friend  Meyerbeer  to  explain 
to  me  the  beauties  which  I  so  deeply  felt,  but  which  I  was  unable 
to  comprehend.  He  would  have  understood  them  by  the  inspir- 
ation they  would  have  communicated,  for  his  admiration  of  models 
is  expressed  by  his  rivalling  them. 

During  the  Te  Deum^  at  the  moment  when  the  two  choirs  were 
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responding  to  each  other,  the  tabernacle  opened,  and  the  priests 
were  seen,  their  heads  adorned  with  sparkling  tiaras  of  jewels, 
and  their  bodies  clothed  in  robes  of  gold,  over  which  their  silver 
beards  fell  majesticallj ;  some  of  these  beards  reach  as  far  as  the 
waist.  The  assistants  make  as  dazzling  an  appearance  as  the 
priests.  This  court  is  certainly  magnificent,  and  the  military 
costume  shines  also  in  all  its  splendour.  I  saw  with  delight  the 
people  bringing  to  God  the  homage  of  their  riches  and  their 
pomp.  The  sacred  music  was  listened  to  by  a  profane  auditory 
with  a  silence  and  attention  which  would  alone  give  an  effect  to 
chants  less  sublime  than  these.  Grod  was  there,  and  his  presence 
sanctifies  even  the  court :  the  world  and  sense  were  nothing  more 
than  accessory  objects — the  reigning  thought  was  heaven. 

The  officiating  archbishop  did  not  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the 
scene.  If  not  handsome,  he  is  venerable ;  his  small  figure  is  like 
that  of  a  weasel,  but  his  head  is  white  with  age.  He  has  a  care- 
worn and  sickly  appearance ;  a  priest,  old  and  feeble,  cannot  be 
an  ignoble  object.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  Emperor 
came  and  bent  before  him,  respectfully  kissing  his  hand. 

The  autocrat  never  fails  to  give  an  example  of  submission, 
when  there  is  a  hope  that  such  an  example  may  be  of  profit  to 
himself.  I  was  interested  in  the  poor  archbishop,  who  appeared 
dying  in  the  midst  of  his  glory.  The  majestic  figure  of  the 
Emperor  with  his  noble  countenance,  bending  before  the  repre- 
sentative of  religious  power  —  the  youthful  couple — the  imperial 
family — the  spectators — in  short,  the  whole  assemblage  that 
filled  and  animated  the  chapel,  formed  a  subject  for  a  picture. 
Before  the  ceremony,  I  thought  the  archbishop  would  have 
fainted.  The  court  kept  him  waiting  a  long  time,  unmindful  of 
the  saying  of  Louis  XVIII.,  that  "  Punctuality  is  the  politeness 
of  kings."  Notwithstanding  the  cunning  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, this  old  man  inspired  me  with  compassion.  He  was  so 
feeble,  and  yet  he  sustained  fatigue  with  so  much  patience,  that  I 
pitied,  if  I  did  not  respect  him ;  for  whether  his  patience  was  the 
result  of  piety,  or  of  ambition,  it  was  cruelly  tried. 

The  religious  ceremony  in  the  Greek  chapel  was  followed  by  a 
second  nuptial  benediction  by  a  Catholic  priest,  which  took  place 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace,  consecrated  to  this  pious  use  for 
the  day  only.  After  these  two  marriages,  the  wedded  pair  and 
their  family  met  at  table.     I,  not  having  permission  to  witness 
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either  the  Catholic  marriage  or  the  banquet^  followed  the  greater 
number  of  the  courtly  crowd,  and  went  out  to  breathe  a  less 
stifliDg  air,  congratulating  myself  on  the  little  effect  that  my 
dilapidated  boot  had  produced.  Some  persons,  however,  spoke 
to  me  of  it  laughingly,  and  that  was  all.  Both  in  good  and  in 
enl,  nothing  that  merely  regards  ourselves  is  as  important  as  we 
fancy  it. 

On  departing  from  the  palace,  I  found  my  carriage  a^ain 
without  any  trouble.  There  is  never,  I  repeat,  a  large  concourse 
in  Russia.  The  space  is  always  too  vast  for  what  is  done  there. 
This  is  the  advantage  of  a  country  where  there  is  no  nation.  In 
&  community  thus  ordered,  a  crowd  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
revolution. 

The  void  which  is  every  where  observable,  causes  the  public 
structures  to  appear  too  small  for  the  places  in  which  they  stand : 
tliej  seem  lost  in  space.  The  column  of  Alexander  passes  for 
l)eing  higher  than  that  of  the  Place  Yenddme,  owing  to  the  di- 
QieDsioDS  of  its  pedestaL  The  shaft  consists  of  one  single  block 
of  granite,  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  shaped  by  the  hand  of 
DMin.  This  immense  column,  raised  between  the  Winter  Palace 
and  the  crescent  which  forms  the  other  extremity  of  the  square, 
when  viewed  from^  the  palace,  appears  to  the  eye  as  nothing  more 
than  a  pole,  and  the  houses  around  might  be  taken  for  palisades, 
b  the  square,  a  hundred  thousand  men  can  perform  their  ma- 
noeuvres, without  its  appearing^  filled  or  thickly  peopled.  It  is 
enclosed  by  the  Winter  Palace,  the  fagades  of  which  are  rebuilt  on 
the  model  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  Here  is 
at  least  a  relief  to  the  eyes,  after  the  poor  and  frigid  imitations  of 
the  monuments  of  Athens  and  Rome.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
B^ency,  or  Louis  XIV.  degenerated,  but  the  scale  is  very  large. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  square  is  terminated  by  a  semicircle  or 
crescent  of  buildings,  in  which  are  established  the  bureaus  of 
various  ministers  of  state.  These  edifices  are  mostly  constructed 
in  the  ancient  Grecian,  style.  Singular  taste !  Temples  erected 
to  clerks!  The  buildings  of  the  Admiralty  are  in  the  same 
square.  Their  small  pillars  and  gilded  turrets  produce  a  pic- 
tur^ue  effect.  An  avenue  of  trees  ornaments  the  square  op- 
posite this  spot,  and  renders  it  less  monotonous.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  immense  Russian  Champ  de  Mars  stands  the  church  of 
Saint  Isaac,  with  its  colossal  peristyle,  and  its  brazen  dome,  still 
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half  concealed  by  the  scaffolding  of  the  architect.  Further  on,  is 
seen  the  palace  of  the  Senate,  and  other  structures  still  in  the 
form  of  pagan  temples.  Beyond,  in  an  angle  of  this  long  square, 
at  its  extremity  on  the  Neva,  stands  the  statute  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  disappears  in  immensity  like  a  pebble  on  the  shore. 
These  above-named  edifices  contain  material  enough  to  build  an 
entire  city,  and  yet  they  do  not  complete  the  sides  of  the  great 
.  square  of  Petersburg:  it  is  a  vast  field,  not  of  wheat,  but  of 
pillars.  The  Russians  may  do  their  best  to  imitate  all  that  art 
has  produced  of  beautiful  in  other  times  and  other  lands  ;  they 
forget  that  nature  is  stronger  than  man.  They  never  sufficiently 
consult  her,  and  therefore  she  is  constantly  revenging  herself  by 
doing  them  mischief.  Masterpieces  have  only  been  produced  by 
men  who  have  listened  to,  and  felt  the  power  of  nature.  Nature 
is  the  conception  of  God ;  art  is  the  relation  between  the  con- 
ceptions of  man  and  those  of  the  power  which  has  created  and 
which  perpetuates  the  world.  The  artist  repeats  on  earth  what 
he  has  heard  in  heaven  ;  he  is  but  the  translator  of  the  works  of 
the  Deity ;  those  who  would  create  by  their  own  models  produce 
only  monsters. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  architects  reared  their  structures  in 
steep  and  confined  spots,  where  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
site  added  to  the  effect  of  the  works  of  man.  The  Russians,  who 
flatter  themselves  they  are  re-producing  the  wonders  of  antiquity, 
and  who,  in  reality,  are  only  caricaturing  them,  raise  their  sot' 
disant  Grecian  and  Roman  structures  in  immense  plains,  where 
they  are  almost  lost  to  the  eye.  The  architecture  proper  for  such 
a  land  would  not  be  the  colonnade  of  the  Parthenon,  but  the 
tower  of  Pekin.  It  is  for  man  to  build  mountains,  when  nature 
has  not  undulated  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  the  Russians 
have  raised  their  porticoes  and  pediments  without  thinking  of 
this,  and  without  recollecting  that  on  a  fiat  and  naked  expanse,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  edifices  with  so  small  an  elevation.  We 
still  recognise  the  steppes  of  Asia  in  cities  where  they  have  pre- 
tended to  revive  the  Roman  Forum.*  Muscovy  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  Asia  than  to  Europe.  The  genius  of  the  East  hovers 
over  its  soiL     The  semicircle  of  edifices  opposite  the  imperial 

♦  These  obserrations  apply  only  to  the  buildings  constracted  from  the  time 
of  Peter  L  The  Russians  of  the  middle  ages,  who  built  the  Kremlin,  better 
understood  the  architecture  which  belonged  to  their  land  and  their  genius. 
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palace,  if  observed  sideways,  at  a  proper  distance,  has  the  effect  of 
an  incomplete  ancient  amphitheatre.  K  examined  more  nearly, 
we  see  only  a  series  of  decorations  that  have  to  be  replastered 
every  year,  in  order  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  winter.  The 
ancients  built  with  indestructible  materials  under  a  favourable 
sky ;  here,  under  a  climate  which  destroys  every  thing,  they  raise 
palaces  of  wood,  houses  of  plank,  and  temples  of  plaster;  and, 
consequently,  the  Russian  workmen  pass  their  lives  in  rebuilding 
during  the  summer,  what  the  winter  has  demolished.  Nothing 
resists  the  effects  of  this  climate ;  even  the  edifices  that  appear 
the  most  ancient  have  been  reconstructed  but  yesterday ;  stone 
lasts  here  no  better  than  lime  and  mortar  elsewhere.  That 
enormous  piece  of  granite  which  forms  the  shaft  of  the  column  of 
Alexander,  is  already  worn  by  the  frost.  In  Petersburg  it  is 
aecessary  to  use  bronze  in  order  to  support  granite ;  yet  notwith- 
standing these  warnings,  they  never  tire  of  imitating  the  taste  of 
wnthem  lands.  They  people  the  solitudes  of  the  pole  with 
statues  and  historical  bas-reliefe,  without  considering  that  in  their 
country  monuments  are  even  more  evanescent  than  memories. 
Petersburg,  in  its  present  state,  is  but  the  scaffolding  of  a  struc- 
ture—  when  the  structure  is  finished,  the  scaffolding  will  be 
removed.  This  chef-d^ceuvre,  not  of  architecture  but  of  policy,  is 
the  New  Byzantium,  which,  in  the  deep  and  secret  aspirations  of 
the  Russian,  is  to  be  the  future  capital  of  Bussia  and  of  the 
World. 

Facing  the  palace,  an  immense  arcade  pierces  the  already 
noticed  semicircular  range  of  buildings,  and  leads  into  the  Mors* 
ftoi  street.  Above  the  enormous  vault  is  placed  a  car  with  six 
horses  in  bronze,  guided  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of  allegorical 
or  historical  figure.  I  doubt  whether  there  could  be  elsewhere 
seen  anything  in  such  bad  taste  as  this  colossal  gate  opening 
under  a  house,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  ordinary  dwellings, 
whose  vicinity  has  nevertheless  not  prevented  its  being,  under 
Hussian  architects,  converted  into  a  triumphal  arch.  I  question 
the  merit  of  the  workmanship  of  the  car,  statue,  and  horses ;  but 
were  they  ever  so  good,  they  are  so  ill  placed  that  I  should  not 
admire  them.  In  objects  of  art,  it  is  the  harmony  and  keeping  of 
the  whole  which  invite  to  the  examination  of  details ;  without 
merit  in  the  conception,  what  avails  a  delicacy  in  the  execution  ? 
Bat,  indeed,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  wanting  in 
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the  productions  of  Russian  art.  Hitherto  this  art  has  been  con- 
fined to  imitating,  without  choice  or  taste,  the  good  or  the  evil  of 
other  lands.  If  the  design  be  entertained  of  reviving  ancient 
architecture,  it  can  only  be  done  by  strictly  copying,  and  by 
placing  such  copies  in  analogous  sites.  Every  thing  here  is  mean, 
although  colossal;  for  in  architecture  it  ts  not  the  dimensions 
of  the  walls  which  constitute  excellence,  but  the  purity  of  the 
style. 

I  cannot  cease  marvelling  at  the  passion  they  have  conceived 
here  for  light,  aerial  structures.  In  a  climate  where  there  is 
sometimes  a  difference  of  eighty  degrees  between  the  temperature 
of  winter  and  of  summer,  what  have  the  inhabitants  to  do  with 
porticoes,  arcades,  colonnades,  and  peristyles  ?  But  the  Hussiaos 
are  accustomed  to  regard  even  nature  as  a  slave.  Obstinate  imita- 
tors, they  mistake  their  vanity  for  genius,  and  believe  themselves 
destined  to  renew,  on  a  scale  yet  larger  than  the  original,  all  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Such  creations  of  the  Russian  sovereigns 
as  I  have  hitherto  seen,  have  evinced,  not  the  love  of  the  arts, 
but  the  love  only  of  self. 

Among  other  boasts,  I  hear  it  said  by  many  Russians,  that  their 
climate  also  is  ameliorating!  Will  God,  then,  connive  at  the 
ambition  of  this  grasping  people  ?  Will  He  give  them  up  even 
the  sky  and  the  breeze  of  the  south  ?  Shall  we  see  Athens  in 
Lapland,  Rome  at  Moscow,  the  riches  of  the  Thames  in  the  Golf 
of  Finland,  and  the  history  of  nations  reduced  to  a  question  of 
latitude  and  longitude  ? 

While  my  carriage,  after  leaving  the  palace,  was  crossing  rapidly 
the  immense  square  I  have  been  describing,  a  violent  wind  raised 
immense  clouds  of  dust,  and  I  could  only  see,  as  through  a  veil, 
the  equipages  that  were  passing  in  all  directions.  The  dust  of 
summer  is  one  of  the  plagues  of  Petersburg  ;  it  is  so  troublesome 
that  I  even  wish  for  the  winter  snow.  I  had  scarcely  reached 
my  hotel  when  a  tremendous  storm  burst  forth.  Darkness  at 
mid-day,  thunder  without  rain,  a  wind  which  blew  down  houses, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  suffocating  temperature,  were  the  greeting 
which  Heaven  gave  during  the  nuptial  banquet.  The  super- 
stitious viewed  these  signs  as  ominous,  but  soon  became  re-assured 
by  observing  that  the  storm  did  not  last  long,  and  that  the  air 
was  purer  after  it  than  before.  I  recount  what  I  see,  without 
sympathizing  with  it,  for  I  have  no  interest  here  but  that  which 
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actuates  a  carious  and  attentive  stranger.  There  is  between 
France  and  Eussia  a  Chinese  wall — the  Slavonic  language  and 
character.  In  spite  of  the  notions  with  which  Peter  the  Great 
has  inspired  the  Russians,  Siberia  commences  on  the  Vistula. 

Yesterday,  at  seven  o'clock,  I  returned  to  the  palace  with 
several  other  foreigners,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  former  cannot  for  a  single  instant 
forget  what  he  is,  nor  the  constant  attention  which  he  excites ; 
he  studies  attitude  incessantly,  —  from  whence  it  results  that  he 
is  never  natural,  not  even  when  he  is  sincere.    He  has  three  ex- 
pressions, not  one  of  which  is  that  of  simple  benevolence.    The 
most  habitual  appears  to  be  that  of  severity.     Another,  though 
rarer  expression,  suits  perhaps  better  his  fine  faCe  —  it  is  that  of 
Bolenmity ;  a  third  is  that  of  politeness,  in  which  are  mixed  some 
shades  of  gentleness  and  grace,  that  serve  to  temper  the  chill 
produced  by  the  two  former.    But  notwithstanding  this  grace, 
there  is  still  something  which  injures  the  moral  influence  of  the 
man ;  it  is,  that  each  expression  is  assumed  and  cast  off  at  will, 
without  the  least  trace  of  one  remaining  to  modify  the  one  next 
adopted.     For  such  change  we  are  not  prepared,  and  it  therefore 
i4>pears  like  a  mask,  that  can  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure.    Let 
not  my  meaning  of  the  word  mask  be  misunderstood,  —  I  employ 
it  according  to  its  strict  etymology.     In  Greek,  hypocrite  means 
an  actor :  the  hypocrite  was  a  man  who  masked  himself  to  per- 
form a  play.     I  would  only  say,  then,  that  the  Emperor  is  always 
engaged  in  acting  his  part 

Hypocrite  or  actor  are  ill-sounding  words,  especially  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  professes  to  be  impartial  and  respectful.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that,  to  intelligent  readers  —  and  it  is  only  such 
that  I  address — words  are  nothing  in  themselves;  their  import- 
ance depends  upon  the  sense  that  is  given  to  them.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  .physiognomy  of  this  prince  lacks  candour,  but  it  lacks 
natural  expression.  Thus,  the  chief  evil  under  which  Eussia 
suffers,  the  absence  of  liberty,  is  depicted  even  on  the  countenance 
of  its  sovereign :  he  has  many  masks,  but  no  face.  Seek  for  the 
man,  and  you  still  always  find  the  Emperor. 

I  believe  this  remark  may  be  turned  to  his  praise ;  he  acts  his 
part  conscientiously.  He  would  accuse  himself  of  weakness  were 
he  to  be  for  a  single  moment  plain  and  f^imple,  or  were  he  to  allow 
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it  to  be  seen  that  he  lived,  thought,  and  felt  as  do  common  mortals. 
Without  seeming  to  partake  of  any  of  our  affections,  he  is  always 
governor,  judge,  general,  admiral,  prince, — never  any  thing  more, 
never  any  thing  less.  He  will  surely  grow  weary  of  all  this  effort 
as  he  advances  in  life ;  yet  it  will  place  him  high  in  the  opinion 
of  his  people,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  for  the  multitude  admire 
the  efforts  which  astonish  them, —  they  pride  themselves  in  seeing 
the  pains  that  are  taken  to  dazzle  them. 

Those  who  knew  the  Emperor  Alexander,  eulogize  that  prince 
on  entirely  different  grounds.  The  qualities  and  the  faults  of  the 
two  brothers  were  altogether  opposite ;  there  was  no  resemblance, 
and  likewise  no  sympathy  between  them.  In  this  country,  the 
memory  of  a  defunct  emperor  is  little  honoured,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  inclination  accords  with  the  policy  that  would 
always  have  the  preceding  reign  forgotten.  Peter  the  Great  is 
more  nearly  resembled  by  Nicholas  than  by  Alexander,  and  he 
is  more  the  fashion  at  the  present  day.  If  the  ancestors  of  the 
emperors  are  flattered,  their  immediate  predecessors  are  invarialily 
calumniated. 

The  present  Emperor  never  lays  aside  the  air  of  supremo 
majesty,  except  in  his  family  intercourse.  It  is  there  only  that 
he  recollects  that  the  natural  man  has  pleasures  independent  of 
the  duties  of  state ;  at  least,  I  hope  that  it  is  this  disinterested 
sentiment  which  attaches  him  to  his  domestic  circle.  His  private 
virtues  no  doubt  aid  him  in  his  public  capacity,  by  securing  for 
him  the  esteem  of  the  world ;  but  I  believe  he  would  practise 
them  independently  of  this  calculation. 

Among  the  Bussians,  sovereign  power  is  respected  like  religion, 
the  obligations  and  authority  of  which  stand  independently  of 
the  personal  merit  of  its  priests :  the  virtues  of  the  prince  being 
superfluous,  are  so  much  the  more  sincere. 

If  I  lived  at  Petersburg  I  should  become  a  courtier,  not  from 
any  love  of  place  or  power,  nor  from  any  puerile  vanity,  but 
from  the  desire  of  discovering  some  road  that  might  reach  the 
heart  of  a  man  who  differs  from  all  others.  Insensibility  is  not 
in  him  a  natural  vice,  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  position  which 
he  has  not  chosen,  and  which  he  cannot  quit. 

To  abdicate  a  disputed  power  would  be  sometimes  a  revenge,  to 
abdicate  an  absolute  power  would  be  an  act  of  cowardice. 

The  singular  destiny  of  an  Emperor  of  Russia  inspires  me^ 
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first,  with  a  lively  emotion  of  curiosity,  and  afterwards  with  a 
feeling  of  pity.  Who  would  not  commiserate  the  state  of  this 
glorious  exile  ?  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
received  from  God  a  heart  susceptible  of  friendship,  but  I  feel 
as  though  the  desire  of  testifying  a  disinterested  attachment  to 
a  man  to  whom  society  refuses  equals,  might  take  the  place  of 
ambition.  The  danger  even,  would  give  to  such  zeal  the  charm 
of  enthusiasm.  What !  it  will  be  said,  attachment  for  a  man  who 
has  nothing  of  humanity  about  him  ;  whose  severe  physiognomy 
inspires  a  respect  always  mingled  with  fear,  whose  firm  and  fixed 
looks,  in  excluding  familiarity,  command  obedience,  and  whose 
mouth,  when  it  smiles,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  expression  of 
the  eyes  ;  attachment  for  a  man,  in  short,  who  never  for  a  moment 
forgets  to  play  his  part  as  an  absolute  monarch ! 

And  wherefore  not?  This  want  of  harmony,  this  apparent 
harshness,  is  not  a  crime  but  a  misfortune.  I  view  in  it  a  forced 
habit,  not  a  natural  character ;  and  believing  that  I  can  see  into 
this  man,  whom  you  calumniate  as  much  by  your  fears  and  your 
precautions  as  your  flatteries,  I  feel  all  that  it  must  cost  him  to 
perfonn  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  I  would  not  abandon  so 
pitiable  a  deity  of  earth  to  the  implacable  envy  and  the  hypo- 
critical submission  of  his  slaves.  To  find  again  the  neighbour  in 
the  prince,  to  love  him  as  a  brother,  would  be  a  religious  vocation 
and  a  work  of  charity  that  would  gain  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

The  more  we  see  of  the  court,  more  especially  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  the  greater  compassion  must  we  feel  for  him  who  has  to 
preside  over  it.  It  is  a  theatre,  on  whose  boards  the  actors  pass 
their  life  in  rehearsals.  No  one  knows  his  part,  and  the  day  for 
the  representation  never  arrives,  because  the  manager  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  his  corps.  Actors  and  managers 
thus  pass  their  life  in  preparing,  correcting,  and  perfecting  their 
interminable  drama  of  society,  the  title  of  which  is  "  The  Civili- 
zation of  the  North."  If  it  be  so  fatiguing  to  the  audience,  what 
must  it  be  to  the  performers ! 

The  Emperor  is,  by  extraction,  more  a  German  than  a  Buss. 
The  fineness  of  his  features,  the  regularity  of  his  profile,  his 
military  figure,  his  bearing,  naturally  a  little  stiff,  all  remind  one 
of  Germany  rather  than  of  Muscovy.  His  teutonic  temperament 
must  have  been  long  schooled  and  fettered  ere  he  could  have 
become,  as  he  now  is,  a  thorough  Bussian.    Who  knows  ?— he 
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was  perhaps  born  a  plain,  good-natured  man !  If  so,  what  must 
he  not  have  endured  before  he  could  appear  only  as  the  chieftain 
of  the  Sclavonians?  The  obligation  of  achieving  a  continual 
victory  over  himself  in  order  to  reign  over  others^  will  explain 
much  in  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Far  from  inspiring  me  with  dislike,  these  things  attract  me. 
I  cannot  help  viewing  with  interest  one  feared  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  who  is,  in  reality,  only  so  much  the  more  to  be  com- 
miserated. 

To  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  constraint  which  he 
imposes  on  himself,  he  is  as  restless  as  a  lion  in  a  cage,  or  a 
patient  in  a  fever ;  he  is  constantly  moving  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back ;  reviewing,  carrying  on  little  wars,  sailing,  manoeuvring  his 
fleet,  giving  and  receiving  fStes.  Leisure  is  that  which  is  most 
dreaded  at  this  court ;  whence  I  conclude  that  no  where  else  is 
ennui  so  much  felt.  The  Emperor  travels  incessantly ;  he  journeys 
over  at  least  1500  leagues  every  season,  and  he  has  no  notion  that 
others  have  not  the  strength  to  do  as  he  does.  The  Empress 
loves  him,  and  dreads  leaving  him ;  she  therefore  follows  him  as 
well  as  she  can,  and  is  dying  of  the  fatigues  and  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  this  life. 

So  complete  an  absence  of  quiet  and  regularity  must  be  inju- 
rious to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  young  princes  do 
not  live  sufficiently  isolated  to  avoid  the  evil  influences  which  the 
frivolity  of  a  court  always  in  motion,  the  absence  of  all  interesting 
and  connective  conversation,  and  the  impossibility  of  meditation, 
must  exert  upon  their  character.  When  I  think  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  time,  I  have  little  hope  even  of  the  talents  which 
they  exhibit;  I  fear  just  as  I  would  for  the  enduring  beauty  of  a 
flower  whose  roots  were  not  in  their  natural  soil.  Every  thing  is 
founded  on  appearance  in  Russia ;  whence  it  is  that  every  thing 
inspires  mistrust. 

I  was 'presented  this  evening,  not  by  the  French  ambassador, 
but  by  the  grand  master  of  the  court  ceremonies.  Such  was  the 
order  of  the  Emperor,  of  which  I  was  previously  informed  by  ouf 
ambassador.  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  is  the  usual  proceeding, 
but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  I  was  presented  to  their  Imperial 
Majesties. 

All  the  foreigners  admitted  to  the  honour  of  approaching  theii 
persons  were  assembled  together  in  one  of  the  spoons  which  the} 
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would  have  to  cross  in  proceeding  to  open  the  ball.  We  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  illustrious  personages. 

There  were  with  me  two  or  three  French,  a  Pole,  a  Genevese, 
and  several  Germans.  The  opposite  side  of  the  saloon  was  occu- 
pied by  a  row  of  Russian  ladies,  assembled  there  to  pay  their  court. 

The  Emperor  received  us  with  a  refined  and  graceful  politeness. 
At  the  first  glance  it  was  easy  to  recognise  a  man  who,  notwith- 
standing his  power,  is  obliged  and  accustomed  to  humour  the 
self-love  of  others. 

In  order  to  intimate  to  me  that  I  might,  without  displeasing 
him,  survey  his  empire.  His  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  of  saying 
that  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  see  Moscow  and  ?^ijni  before  a 
just  idea  of  the  country  could  be  formed.  "  Petersburg  is  Rus- 
sian," he  added,  "  but  it  is  not  Russia." 

These  few  words  were  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  could 
not  be  forgotten,  so  strongly  was  it  marked  by  autboritativeness 
and  firmness.  Every  body  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  imposing 
manners,  the  noble  features,  and  the  commanding  figure  of  the 
Emperor,  but  no  one  had  prepared  me  for  the  power  of  his  voice : 
it  is  that  of  a  man  bom  to  command.  In  it,  there  is  neither 
effort  nor  study,  it  is  a  gift  developed  only  by  habitual  use. 

The  Empress,  on  a  near  approach,  has  a  most  winning  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  is  as  sweetly 
penetrating  as  that  of  the  Emperor's  is  naturally  imperious. 

She  asked  me  if  I  came  to  Petersburg  with  the  simple  object 
of  travelling.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  I  know  that  you  are 
a  curious  observer,"  she  continued. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  curiosity  which  brings  me 
to  Russia;  and  this  time,  at  least,  I  think  I  shall  not  regret 
having  yielded  to  a  passion  for  travel." 

"You  really  think  so?"  she  replied,  with  a  gracefulness  of 
manner  that  was  very  charming. 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  objects  so  wonderful  in  this 
country,  that  to  believe  them  requires  that  we  should  see  them 
with  the  eyes.*' 

"I  should  wish  you  to  see  much,  and  to  view  favourably." 

"  This  wish  of  your  majesty's  is  an  encouragement." 

"If  you  think  well  of  us  you  will  say  so,  but  it  will  be  useless ; 
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you  will  not  be  believed :  we  are  ill  understood,  and  people  will 
not  understand  us  better." 

These  words,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Empress,  struck  me,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pre-occupation  of  idea  which  they  discovered.  I 
fancied  also  that  she  meant  to  manifest  a  kind  of  benevolence 
towards  me,  which  was  expressed  with  a  politeness  and  a  simpli- 
city that  are  rarely  seen. 

The  Empress,  the  moment  she  speaks,  inspires  confidence  as 
well  as  respect.  Through  the  reserve  which  the  language  and 
usages  of  court  render  compulsory,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  has 
a  heart.  This  misfortune  imparts  to  her  an  indescribable  charm. 
She  is  more  than  an  empress,  she  is  a  woman. 

She  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue.  The  thin- 
ness of  her  person  is  quite  shocking.  The  agitation  of  the  life 
she  leads  is  consuming  her,  and  they  say  that  the  ennui  of  a  life 
more  calm  would  be  equally  injurious. 

The  fete  which  followed  our  presentation  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment with  which  each  saloon  of  this  palace  (rebuilt  in  a  year)  in- 
spired the  whole  court,  imparted  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  formal 
pomp  of  the  usual  ceremonies.  Every  hall  and  every  painting 
was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Russians  themselves,  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  the  marvellous  abode  which  the  word  of 
their  deity  had  caused  to  spring  from  its  ashes.  What  an  effort 
of  human  will,  I  ejaculated,  as  1  contemplated  each  gallery,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  The  style  of  the  ornaments  calls  to  mind  the 
age  in  which  the  palace  was  originally  founded,  and  what  I  saw 
appeared  already  ancient.  They  copy  every  thing  in  Russia,  not 
excepting  even  the  effects  of  time.  These  wonders  inspired  the 
crowd  with  an  admiration  that  was  contagious,  and  my  internal 
indignation  at  the  means  by  which  the  miracle  was  created,  began 
to  diminish.  If  I  could  feel  such  an  influence  after  only  two  days* 
abode  here,  what  allowance  should  not  be  made  for  the  men  who 
are  bom,  and  who  pass  their  life  in  the  air  of  the  Russian  court, 
that  is,  in  Russia !  for  it  is  the  air  of  the  court  which  is  breathed 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Even  the  serfs,  through 
their  relations  with  their  lords,  feel  the  influence  of  that  sovereign 
will  which  alone  anim|ites  the  country ;  the  courtier,  who  is  their 
masteri  is  for  them  the  image  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  court  is 
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present  to  the  Kassians  wherever  there  is  a  man  to  command  and 
men  to  obey. 

Elsewhere,  the  poor  are  either  beggars^  or  unruly  members  of 
society ;  in  Russia,  they  are  all  courtiers.  The  courtier  is  found 
in  every  rank  of  society,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  say  the 
court  is  every  where.  There  is,  between  the  sentiments  of  the 
Russian  nobles  and  those  of  men  of  family  in  ancient  Europe,  the 
same  difference  that  there  is  between  the  courtier  and  the  aristocrat^ 
or  between  emotions  of  vanity  and  of  pride :  true  pride,  which  is^ 
almost  as  rare  as-  virtue,  is  virtue.  Instead  of  abusing  courtiers, 
as  Beaumarchais  and  so  many  others  have  done,  these  men,  who, 
whatever  may  be  said,  are  like  other  men,  deserve  pity.  Poor  un- 
fortunate courtiers !  they  are  not  the  monsters  that  our  modern 
plays  and  romances,  or  our  revolutionary  journals,  describe ;  they 
are  merely  weak  creatures,  corrupted  and  corrupting,  as  much  as, 
but  not  more  than  others  who  are  less  exposed  to  temptation. 
Ennui  is  the  curse  of  riches,  still  it  is  not  a  crime ;  vanity  and  in- 
terest are  more  strongly  excited,  and  therefore  more  eagerly  sought 
in  a  court  than  on  any  other  stage  of  action,  and  these  passions 
abridge  life  ;  but  if  the  hearts  they  agitate  are  more  tormented, 
they  are  not  more  perverse  than  those  of  other  men.  Human 
,  wisdom  would  accomplish  much  if  it  could  succeed  in  showing  to 
the  multitude  how  much  it  ought  to  feel  of  pity,  instead  of  envy, 
towards  the  possessors  of  a  fancied  good. 

I  saw  them  dancing  in  the  very  place  where  they  had  themselves 
nearly  perished  under  blazing  ruins,  and  where  others  had  since 
actusdly  died,  in  order  that  they  might  be  amused  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  This  thought  made  me  reflect  in  spite 
of  myself,  and  shed  (for  me)  a  gloom  over  the  entire  fete.  Else- 
where, liberty  gives  birth  to  a  feeling  of  gladness  which  is  favour- 
able to  illusion  ;  here,  despotism  suggests  meditations  which  make 
it  impossible  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  kind  of  dance  that  is  most  common  at  the  grand  fetes  of 
this  country,  does  not  disturb  the  course  of  ideas.  The  company 
promenade  in  a  solemn  step  to  the  sound  of  music,  each  gentleman 
taking  his  partner  by  the  hand.  In  the  palace,  hundreds  of  couples 
thus  follow  in  procession,  proceeding  from  one  immense  hall  to 
another,  winding  through  the  galleries,  crossing  the  saloons,  and 
traversing  the  whole  building  in  such  order  or  direction  as  the 
caprice  of  the  individual  who  leads  may  dictate.     This  is  called 
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dancing  la  Polonaise.    It  is  amusing  at  first,  bat  for  those  destined 
to  dance  it  all  their  lives,  balls  must,  I  think,  be  a  species  of  torture. 

The  Polonaise  at  Petersburg  recalled  to  mj  memory  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  where  I  had  danced  it  in  1814.  No  etiquette  was  ob- 
served in  the  European  fetes  celebrated  on  that  occasion ;  every 
one's  place  in  the  dance  was  regulated  by  hazard,  though  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  monarchs  of  the  earth.  My  fate  had  placed  me 
between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  consort,  who  was  a  prin- 
cess of  Baden.  All  at  once  the  line  of  the  dancing  couples  was 
stopped  without  our  perceiving  the  reason,  as  the  music  continued 
playing.  The  Emperor,  growing  impatient,  put  his  head  over  my 
shoulder,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Empress,  told  her,  in  a 
very  rude  tone,  to  move  on.  The  Empress  turned,  and  perceiving 
behind  me  the  Emperor,  with  a  lady  as  his  ptJ*tner  for  whom  he 
had  for  some  days  past  betrayed  a  violent  passion,  she  retorted 
with  an  expression  altogether  indescribable,  ^'Toigours  poli!^ 
The  autocrat  bit  his  lips  as  he  caught  my  eye,  and  the  line  of 
dance  again  moved  forward. 

I  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  great  gallery ;  it  is  now 
entirely  gilded,  though  before  the  fire,  it  was  only  painted  white. 
That  disaster  has  served  to  minister  to  the  taste  which  the 
Emperor  has  for  the  magnificent. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  had  been  invited  to  admire  the 
marvellous  achievement  of  this  government,  a  government  which 
is  so  much  the  more  bitterly  criticised  by  the  vulgar,  as  it  is 
admired  and  envied  by  political  men, — ^minds  essentially  practical, 
and  who  approve  the  simplicity  of  the  machine  of  despotism.  One 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  the  world  built  in  a  year!  what  a 
subject  of  admiration  for  men  accustomed  to  breathe  the  air  of 
courts ! 

What  appeared  to  me  more  splendid  even  than  the  ball-room  in 
the  Winter  Palace,  was  the  gallery  in  which  supper  was  served. 
It  is  not  entirely  finished,  and  the  lights  in  temporary  paper 
transparencies  had  a  fantastic  appearance  which  did  not  displease 
me.  So  unexpected  an  illumination  in  honour  of  the  marriage- 
day,  did  not  certainly  correspond  with  the  general  decorations  of 
the  magical  palace,  but  it  produced  a  light  clear  as  that  of  the  sun, 
and  this  was  enough  for  me.  One  of  the  results  of  the  progress 
of  commercial  economy  is,  that  we  no  longer  see  in  France  any 
thing  but  tapers ;  there  seem  to  be  yet  in  Russia  real  wax  candles. 
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The  supper-table  was  splendid :  at  this  fete  every  thing  was 
colossal,  every  thing  was  also  innumerable  of  its  kind ;  and  I 
scarcely  knew  which  most  to  admire,  the  superb  effect  of  the 
whole  or  the  magnificence  and  the  quantity  of  the  objects  consi- 
dered separately.  A  thousand  persons  were  seated  together  at 
the  table. 

Among  these  thousand,  all  more  or  less  blazing  with  gold  and 
diamonds,  was  the  Khan  of  the  Kirguises,  whom  I  had  seen  at 
the  chapel  in  the  morning.  I  remarked  also  an  old  Queen  of 
Georgia,  who  had  been  dethroned  thirty  years  previously.  The 
poor  woman  languished  unhonoured,  at  the  court  of  her  con- 
queror. Her  face  was  tanned  like  that  of  a  man's  used  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  camp,  and  her  attire  was  ridiculous.  We  are  too 
ready  to  laugh  at  misfortune  when  it  appears  under  a  form  that 
does  not  please  us.  We  should  wish  to  see  a  Queen  of  Georgia 
rendered  more  beautiful  by  her  distress  ;  but  I  here  saw  just  the 
contrary,  and,  when  the  eyes  are  displeased,  the  heart  soon 
becomes  unjust.  It  was  not  generous,  but  I  confess  I  could  not 
help  smiling  to  see  a  royal  head  crowned  with  a  kind  of  shako, 
from  whence  hung  a  very  odd-looking  veiL  All  the  other  ladies 
wore  trains ;  but  the  queen  of  the  East  had  on  a  short  em- 
broidered petticoat.  There  was  much  of  the  worn-out  and 
wearied  courtier  in  her  expression,  and  her  features  were  ugly. 
The  national  dress  of  the  Russian  ladies  at  court  is  antique  and 
striking.  They  wear  on  the  head  a  kind  of  tower,  formed  of  rich 
stuff,  and  somewlat  resembling  in  shape  the  crown  of  a  man's 
hat,  lowered  in  height  and  open  at  the  top.  This  species  of 
diadem  is  generally  embroidered  with  jewels :  it  is  very  ancient, 
and  imparts  an  air  of  nobleness  and  originality  to  handsome  per- 
sons, while  it  singularly  enhances  the  ugliness  of  plain  ones. 
Unfortunately,  these  last  are  very  numerous  at  the  Russian  court, 
whence  people  seldom  retire,  except  to  die,  so  attached  are  the 
aged  courtiers  to  the  posts  which  they  there  hold.  In  general, 
female  beauty  is  rare  at  Petersburg ;  but  among  the  higher 
classes,  the  charm  of  graceful  manners  often  supplies  the  want 
of  elegant  forms  and  regular  features.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  Georgian  women  who  unite  the  two  advantages.  These 
females  shine  amid  the  women  of  the  North,  like  stars  in  the  pro- 
found darkness  of  a  southern  night.  The  shape  of  the  court  robes, 
with  their  long  sleeves  and  trains,  gives  to  the  whole  person  an 
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Oriental  aspect  which,  in  a  large  assemhlj  thus  robed,  has  a  very 
imposing  effect. 

An  incident,  singular  enough  in  its  character,  has  afforded  me 
a  specimen  of  the  perfect  politeness  of  the  Emperor. 

During  the  ball,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  had  indicated  to 
such  of  the  foreigners  as  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  this  court, 
the  places  that  were  reserved  for  them  at  the  supper-table. 
"When  you  see  the  ball  interrupted,"  he  said  to  each  of  us, 
**  follow  the  crowd  into  the  gallery,  where  you  will  find  a  large 
table  laid  out ;  take  the  side  to  the  right,  and  seat  yourselves  in 
the  first  places  you  find  unoccupied." 

There  was  but  one  table,  laid  with  one  thousand  covers,  for  the 
corps  diplomatique^  the  foreigners,  and  all  the  attendants  at  court ; 
but  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was  a  little 
round  table  laid  for  eight. 

A  Genevese,  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  young  man,  had 
been  presented  the  same  evening  in  the  uniform  of  a  national 
guardsman,  a  dress  which  is  in  general  any  thing  but  agreeable 
to  the  Emperor ;  nevertheless,  the  young  Swiss  appeared  per- 
fectly at  home.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  natural  assurance,  re- 
publican ease,  or  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  he  seemed  neither  to 
think  of  the  persons  around  him,  nor  of  the  effect  that  he  might 
produce  upon  them.  I  envied  his  perfect  self-confidence,  which 
I  was  far  from  participating.  Our  manners,  though  very  diffe- 
rent, had  the  same  success ;  the  Emperor  treated  us  both  equally 
welL  • 

An  experienced  and  intelligent  person  had  recommended  to  me, 
in  a  tone  half  serious,  half  jocose,  to  maintain  a  respectful  and 
rather  timid  air  if  I  wished  to  please  the  monarch.  The  coun- 
sel was  quite  superfluous,  for  if  I  were  to  enter  the  hut  of  a 
collier,  in  order  to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  should  experience 
some  little  degree  of  physical  embarrassment,  so  naturally  do  I 
shrink  from  society.  A  man  has  never  German  blood  without 
showing  it ;  I  possessed,  therefore,  naturally,  the  degree  of  ti- 
midity and  reserve  requisite  to  satisfy  the  jealous  majesty  of  the 
Czar,  who  would  be  as  great  as  he  wishes  to  appear,  if  he  were 
less  prepossessed  with  the  notion  that  those  who  approach  him 
are  likely  to  fail  in  respect.  This  inquietude  of  the  Emperor 
does  not,  however,  always  operate ;  of  which,  and  of  the  natural 
dignity  of  that  prince,  the  following  is  an  instance :  — 
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The  Genevese,  far  from  partaking  of  my  old-fashioned  modesty, 
was  perfectly  at  his  ease.  He  is  young,  and  has  about  him  all  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  mingled  with  a  simplicity  of  his  own ;  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  his  air  of  assurance  each  time  the  Emperor 
addressed  him. 

The  affability  of  the  monarch  was  soon  put  by  the  young  Swiss 
to  a  decisive  proof.  On  passing  into  the  banquet  hall,  the  repub- 
lican, turning  towards  the  right,  according  to  the  instruction  he 
had  received,  observed  the  little  round  table,  and  intrepidly  seated 
himself  before  it,  though  there  was  no  other  person  to  keep  him 
company.  The  moment  after,  the  crowd  of  guests  being  placed, 
the  Emperor,  followed  by  some  officers  who  enjoyed  his  special 
confidence,  advanced  and  took  his  seat  at  the  same  table  at  which 
was  placed  the  worthy  Swiss  national  guardsman.  I  should  state 
that  the  Empress  was  not  at  this  table.  The  traveller  remained 
ia  his  chair  with  the  imperturbable  ease  which  I  had  already  so 
orach  admired  in  him^  and  which,  under  the  circumstances^  was 
really  admirable. 

A  seat  was  wanting,  for  the  Emperor  had  not  expected  this 
ninth  guest;  but,  with  a  politeness  the  completeness  of  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  delicacy  of  a  kind  heart,  he  spoke  in  a  low 
voice  to  a  servant,  directing  him  to  bring  a  chair  and  another 
cover,  which  was  done  without  any  noise  or  trouble. 

Being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  table,  close  to  that 
of  the  Emperor's,  this  procedure  could  not  escape  my  observation, 
nor,  consequently,  ftiat  of  him  who  was  its  object.  But  this  hap- 
pily-constituted young  man,  far  from  troubling  himself  because  he 
perceived  he  had  been  placed  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
sovereign,  maintained,  with  the  most  perfect  sang^froid^  a  con- 
versation with  his  two  nearest  neighbours,  which  lasted  during 
the  whole  repast.  I  thought  to  myself,  he  has  good  sense ;  he 
wishes  to  avoid  a  scene :  but,  no  doubt,  he  only  waits  the  moment 
when  the  Emperor  rises,  to  approach  him,  and  to  offer  some  word 
of  explanation.  Nothing  of  the  kind !  When  supper  was  over, 
the  young  Swiss,  far  from  excusing  himself,  seemed  to  view  the 
honour  he  had  received  as  nothing  more  than  was  quite  natural. 
On  returning  to  his  lodging,  he  would  doubtless  inscribe,  with  the 
most  perfect  simplicity,  in  his  journal  —  "  Supped  with  the  Em- 
peror." However,  his  majesty  rather  abridged  the  pleasure: 
rising,  before  the  guests  who  sat  at  the  great  table,  he  passed 
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round,  behind  our  chairs,  all  the  while  desiring  that  we  should 
remain  seated.  The  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  accompanied  his 
fatiier ;  I  observed  that  young  prince  stop  behind  the  chair  of  a 

great  English  nobleman,  the  Marquis ,  and  exchange  some 

jest  with  young  Lord ,  son  of  the  same  marquis.  The  fo- 
reigners remained  seated,  like  every  body  else,  answered  the 
prince  and  the  Emperor  with  their  backs  turned,  and  continued 
eating. 

The  above  exhibition  of  English  politeness  shows  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  greater  plainness  of  manners  than  have 
many  of  the  owners  of  private  houses* 

I  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  at  this  ball  a  pleasure  altogether 
foreign  to  the  persons  and  objects  around.  I  allude  to  the  im- 
pressions which  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  have  always  pro- 
duced in  me.  The  temperature  of  the  day  had  risen  to  fifty  de- 
grees, and  notwithstanding  the  freshness  of  the  evening,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  palace  during  the  fete  was  suffocating.  On 
rising  from  table,  I  took  refuge  in  the  embrasure  of  an  open  win- 
dow. There,  completely  abstracted  from  all  that  passed  around, 
I  was  suddenly  struck  wtth  admiration  at  beholding  one  of  those 
effects  of  light  which  we  see  only  in  the  North,  during  the  magic 
brightness  of  a  polar  night  .It  was  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  nights  having  yet  scarcely  begun  to  lengthen,  the  dawn  of 
day  appeared  already  in  the  direction  of  Archangel.  The  wind 
had  fallen :  numerous  successive  and  regular  belts  of  black  and 
motionless  clouds  divided  the  firmament  ifito  zones,  each  of 
which  was  irradiated  with  a  light  so  brilliant,  that  it  appeared 
like  a  polished  plate  of  silver;  its  lustre  was  reflected  on  the 
Neva,  to  whose  vast  and  unrippled  surface  it  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a,  lake  of  milk  or  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  greater  part  of 
Petersburg,  with  its  quays  and  spires,  was,  under  this  light,  re- 
vealed before  my  eyes ;  the  whole  formed  a  perfect  composition 
of  Breughel's.  The  tints  of  the  picture  cannot  be  described  by 
words.  The  domes  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  stood  in  the 
relief  of  lapis  lazuli  against  a  sky  of  silver ;  the  illuminated  por- 
tico of  the  Exchange,  the  lamps  of  which  were  partially  quenched 
by  the  dawning  day,  still  gleamed  on  the  water  of  the  river,  and 
was  reflected  —  a  peristyle  of  gold :  the  rest  of  the  city  was  of 
that  blue  which  we  see  in  the  distances  of  landscapes  by  the  old 
painters.  This  fantastic  picture,  painted  on  a  ground  of  ultra- 
marine, and  framed  by  a  gilded  window,  contrasted,  in  a  manner 
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that  was  altogether  supernatural,  with  the  light  and  splendour  of 
the  interior  of  the  palace.  It  might  have  heen  said  that  the  citj, 
the  skj,  the  sea,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature,  had  joined  in  con- 
tributing to  the  magnificence  of  the  fete  given  to  his  daughter  bj 
the  sovereign  of  these  immense  regions. 

I  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  when  a  sweet 
and  penetrating  female  voice  suddenly  aroused  me  with  the 
question  —  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?** 

'^  Madame,  I  am  indulging  in  admiration.  I  can  do  nothing 
else  to-day." 

It  was  the  Empress.  She  stood  alone  with  me  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  window,  which  was  like  a  pavilion  opening  on  the 
Neva. 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  suffocating,"  replied  Her  Majesty.  "  It  is 
less  poetical,  I  admit ;  but  you  are  right  in  admiring  this  picture  ; 
it  is  magnificent  P  Continuing  to  contemplate  it,  she  added  — 
"I  am  certain  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  persons  here  who  have 
remarked  this  effect  of  light" 

*'  Every  thing  that  I  see  is  new  to  me,  Madame ;  and  I  can 
never  cease  to  regret  that  I  did  not  come  to  Russia  in  my  youth." 

"  The  heart  and  the  imagination  are  always  young." 

I  ventured  no  answer ;  for  the  Empress,  as  well  as  myself,  had 
no  longer  any  other  youth  but  that  of  which  she  spake,  and  of 
this  fact  I  did  not  wish  to  remind  her ;  she  would  not  have  given 
me  the  time,  nor,  indeed,  should  I  have  had  the  boldness,  to  tell 
her  how  many  indemnifications  may  be  found  to  console  us  for 
the  flight  of  years.  On  retiring,  she  said,  with  a  grace  which  is 
her  distinguishing  attribute,  "I  shall  recollect  having  suffered 
and  admired  with  you:"  and  she  afterwards  added,  "I  do  not 
leave  yet ;  we  shall  meet  again  this  evening." 

I  am  very  intimate  with  a  Polish  family,  which  is  tliat  of  the 

woman  whom  the  Empress  loves  best  —  the  Baroness .     This 

lady  was  brought  up  in  Prussia  with  the  daughter  of  the  King, 
has  followed  that  princess  to  Russia,,  and  has  never  quitted  her. 
She  has  married  in  Petersburg,  where  she  has  no  ot^ier  office  but 
that  of  friend  to  the  Empress.  Such  constancy  is  honourable  to 
both.  The  baroness  must  have  been  speaking  well  of  me  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  my  natural  timidity  —  a  flattery  so 
much  the  more  refined  as  it  is  involuntary  —  has  completed  my 
good  fortune. 

X  2 
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On  leaving  the  supper  saloon  to  pass  into  the  ball-room,  I  again 
approached  a  window.  It  opened  into  the  interior  court  of  the 
palace.  A  spectacle  was  there  presented  to  me  very  different, 
but  quite  as  unexpected  as  the  former.  The  grand  court  of  the 
Winter  Palace  is  square,  like  that  of  the  Louvre.  During  the 
ball,  this  enclosure  had  been  gradually  filling  with  people.  The 
light  of  the  dawning  day  had  become  more  distinct ;  and  in  look- 
ing on  the  multitude,  mute  with  admiration,  motionless,  fasci- 
nated, as  it  were,  by  the  splendours  of  its  master's  palace,  and 
drinking  in,  with  a  sort  of  timid,  animal  delight,  the  emanations 
of  the  royal  festival,  I  experienced  an  impression  of  pleasure. 
At  last,  then,  I  had  found  a  crowd  in  Russia  :  I  saw  nothing  be- 
low me  but  men :  and  so  close  was  the  press,  that  not  an  inch 
of  earth  could  be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  in  despotic  lands, 
the  diversions  of  the  people,  when  they  approach  those  of  the 
prince,  always  appear  to  me  suspicious.  The  fear  and  flattery  of 
the  low,  and  the  pride  and  hypocritical  generosity  of  the  great, 
are  the  only  sentiments  which  I  can  believe  to  be  genuine  among 
men  who  live  under  the  regime  of  the  Russian  autocracy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fetes  of  Petersburg,  I  cannot  forget  the 
journey  of  the  Empress  Catherine  into  the  Crimea,  and  the  fa9ades 
of  villages,  made  of  planks  or  painted  canvas,  and  set  up,  in  the 
distance,  at  every  quarter  league  of  the  route,  in  order  to  make 
the  triumphant  sovereign  believe  that  the  desert  had  become 
peopled  under  her  reign.  A  spirit  similar  to  that  which  dictated 
these  illusions  still  possesses  the  minds  of  the  Russians ;  every  one 
masks  the  evil,  and  obtrudes  the  good  before  the  eyes  of  his  Im- 
perial master.  There  is  a  permanent  conspiracy  of  smiles,  plotting 
against  the  truth,  in  favour  of  the  mental  satisfaction  of  him  who 
is  reputed  to  will  and  to  act  for  the  good  of  all.  The  Emperor  is 
the  only  man  in  the  empire  who  lives ;  for  eating  and  drinking  is 
not  living. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  people  had  come  here 
voluntarily ;  nothing  appeared  to  compel  them  to  remain  under 
the  windows  of  the  Emperor :  they  were  amusing  themselves, 
therefore,  but  it  was  only  with  the  pleasures  of  their  masters,  and, 
as  Froissart  says,  very  sorrily.  The  head-dress  of  the  women,  and 
the  Russian,  that  is  to  say  the  Persian,  costume  of  the  men  in  their 
long  robes  and  brightly-coloured  sashes,  the  variety  of  colours,  and 
the  immovableness  of  each  individual,  created  the  illusion  of  an 
immense  Turkey  carpet,  spread  entirely  over  the  court  by  the 
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jnagician  who  presides  here  over  every  miracle : — a  parterre  of 
heads, — such  was  the  most  striking  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  during  the  night  of  his  daughter's  nuptials.  The  monarch 
thought  as  I  did,  for  he  pointed  out  to  the  foreigners,  with  much 
complacency,  the  silent  crowd,  whose  presence  alone  testified  his 
participation  in  the  happiness  of  its  master.  It  was  the  vision  of 
a  people  on  their  knees  before  the  invisible  gods.  Their  majesties 
are  the  divinities  of  this  Elysium,  where  the  inhabitants,  trained 
to  resignation,  invent  for  themselves  a  felicity  made  up  of  priva-r 
tion  and  sacrifices. 

I  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  here  talking  like  the  radicals  in 
Paris.  But^  though  a  democrat  in  Russia,  I  am  not  the  less  in 
France  an  obstinate  aristocrat :  it  is  because  a  peasant  in  the 
environs  of  Paris  is  freer  than  a  Russian  lord,  that  I  thus  feel  and 
write.    We  must  travel  before  we  can  learn  the  extent  to  which 

»  4e  human  mind  is  influenced  by  optical  effects.  This  experience 
confirms  the  observation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  said,  that  in 
France,  "  every  body  is  either  Jacobin  or  ultra-something." 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings  overwhelmed  with  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  Emperor,  and  yet  more  astonished  at  seeing 
the  disinterested  admiration  of  his  people  for  the  good  things  which 
they  do  not  possess,  nor  ever  will,  and  which  they  do  not  dare  even 
to  regret.  If  I  did  not  daily  see  to  how  many  ambitious  egotists 
liberty  gives  birth,  I  should  have  diflQculty  in  believing  that 
despotism  could  make  so  many  disinterested  philosophers. 


CHAP.  X. 

.Kote. — Excitement  of  a  Petersburg  Life.  —  The  Emperor  truly  a  Russian.  — 
Affability  of  the  Empress.  —  Comparison  between  Paris  and  Petersburg.  — 
Definition  of  Politeness. — Fete  at  the  Michael  Palace. — Conversation  with 
the  Grand  Duchess  Helena. — Beautiful  Illumination.  —  A  Grove  in  a  Ball- 
Boom.  — '^et  d*Eau.  —  Future  Prospects  of  Democracy. — Interesting  Con- 
versation with  the  Emperor.  —  Bussia  explained.  —  Improvements  in  the 
Kremlin.  —  An  English  Nobleman  and  his  Family.  — English  Politeness. — 
Anecdote  in  Note.  —  The  grand  Chamberlain.  —  Severe  Beprimand  of  the 
Emperor's. 

NOTE. 
The  following  chapter  was  forwarded,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  from  Petersburg 
to  Paris,  by  a  person  whom  I  could  depend  upon;  and  the  friend  to  whom  it 
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was  addressed  has  preserved  it  for  me,  as  some  of  the  details  appeared  to  him 
carious.  If  its  tone  seem  more  eulogistic  than  that  of  those  I  hare  kept  my- 
self, it  is  hecause  too  great  a  sincerity  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  have 
compromised  the  obliging  party  who  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  my  despatch. 
In  this  chapter,  therefore,  and  only  in  this,  I  felt  obliged  to  magnify  the  good, 
and  to  extenuate  the  evil.  This  is  a  confession:  but  the  least  disguise  would 
be  a  fault  in  a  work,  the  ralue  of  which  depends  upon  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
of  the  writer. 

I  wish  therefore  that  this  chapter  be  read  with  rather  more  caution  than  the 
others  ;  and  especially  that  the  notes  which  serve  to  correct  it  may  not  be 
passed  over. 


One  ought  to  be  a  RussiaD,  or  even  the  Emperor  himself,  to  hear 
the  fatigue  of  a  life  at  Petersburg.  In  the  evening  there  are  fetes, 
such  as  are  only  seen  in  Russia ;  in  the  morning,  court  ceremonies 
and  receptions,  public  solemnities,  or  reviews  upon  sea  or  land. 
A  vessel  of  120  guns  has  just  been  launched  on  the  Neva  before 
the  whole  court ;  but,  though  the  largest  vessel  that  the  river  has 
ever  borne,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  crowd  at 
this  naval  spectacle.  Space  is  that  which  the  Bussians  least  want, 
and  through  which  they  most  suffer.  The  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  men  who  inhabit  Petersburg,  without  peopling  it,  are  lost 
in  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  immense  city,  the  heart  of  which  is 
composed  of  granite  and  brass,  the  body  of  plaster  and  of  mortar, 
and  the  extremities  of  painted  wood  and  rotten  planks.  These 
planks  are  raised  in  a  solitary  marsh  like  walls  around  the  city, 
which  resembles  a  colossal  statue  with  feet  of  clay.*  It  is  like 
none  of  the  other  capitals  of  the  civilised  world,  even  though,  in 
its  construction,  all  have  been  copied ;  but  man  in  vain  seeks  for 
models  in  distant  lands :  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  his  masters ; 
they  oblige  him  to  create  novelties,  when  he  desires  only  to  revive, 
the  antique. 

I  was  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  the  richness  of  the  jewels  and 
dresses,  the  gorgeous  variety  of  the  uniforms,  or  the  grandeur  and 
admirable  ordering  of  the  whole  spectacle,  in  the  fete  given  by  the 
Emperor,  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  in  this 
same  Winter  Palace — burnt  down  only  a  year  ago. 

*  The  quays  of  the  Neva  are  composed  of  granite,  the  cupola  of  Saint  Isaac 
of  copper,  the  Winter  Palace  and  the  column  of  Alexander  of  fine  stone, 
marble,  and  granite,  and  the  statue  of  Peter  L  of  brass. 
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Peter  the  Great  is  not  dead !  His  moral  strength  lives,  and 
operates  stilL  Nicholas  is  the  onlj  Russian  sovereign  that 
Russia  has  had  since  the  reign  of  the  founder  of  its  metropolis. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  soiree  given  at  court  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  the  Empress  sent  some 
officers  to  look  for  me,  who  searched  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with- 
out being  able  to  find  me.  I  was  standing  apart,  according  to  my 
frequent  practice,  still  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of 
the  heavens  iaiid  admiring  the  night,  against  the  same  window 
where  the  Empress  had  left  me.  Since  supper,  I  had  quitted  this 
place  only  for  an  instant,  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Their  Majesties ; 
hut  not  having  been  observed,  I  returned  into  the  gallery,  where 
I  could  contemplate  at  leisure  the  romantic  spectacle  of  the  sun 
rising  over  a  great  city  during  a  court  ball.  The  officers  at  length 
discovered  me  in  my  hiding-place,  and  hastened  to  lead  me  to  the 
Empress,  who  was  waiting  for  me.  She  had  the  goodness  to  say 
before  all  the  court,  "  M.  de  Custine,  I  have  been  inquiring  for 
jou  for  a  long  time ;  why  did  you  avoid  me  ?  " 

"Madame,  I  twice  placed  myself  before  Your  Majesty,  but  you 
did  not  observe  me." 

"  It  was  your  own  fault,  for  I  have  been  seeking  for  you  ever 
since  1  entered  the  ball-room.  I  wish  you  to  see  every  thing 
here  in  detail,  in  order  that  you  may  carry  from  Russia  an  opinion 
which  may  rectify  that  of  the  foolish  and  the  mischievously  dis- 
posed." 

"  Madame,  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  myself  a  power  that 
could  efiect  this ;  but  if  my  impressions  were  communicable,  France 
would  imagine  Russia  to  be  Fairy-land." 

"You  must  not  judge  by  appearances,  you  must  look  deeply 
into  things,  for  you  possess  everything  that  can  enable  you  to 
do  this.  Adieu!  I  only  wished  to  say  good  evening; — the  heat 
fatigues  me.  Do  not  forget  to  inspect  my  new  apartments  ;  they 
have  been  remodelled  according  to  a  plan  of  the  Emperor's.  I  will 
give  orders  for  everything  to  be  shown  to  you."  On  withdrawing, 
she  left  me  the  object  of  general  curiosity,  and  of  the  apparent 
good-will  of  the  courtiers. 

This  court  life  is  so  new  that  it  amuses  me.  It  is  like  a  journey 
in  the  olden  times :  I  could  imagine  myself  at  Versailles  a  century 
ago.  Politeness  and  magnificence  are  here  natural.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  how  different  Petersburg  is  from  our  Paris  of  the 
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present  day.  At  Paris  there  is  luxury,  riches,  and  even  elegance  ; 
but  there  is  neither  grandeur  nor  courtesy.  Ever  since  the  first 
revolution,  we  have  dwelt  in  a  conquered  country,  where  the 
spoilers  and  the  spoiled  consort  together  as  well  as  they  are  able. 
In  order  to  be  polite,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  give. 
Politeness  is  the  art  of  doing  to  others  the  honours  of  the  advan- 
tages we  possess,  whether  of  our  minds,  our  riches,  our  rank,  or 
our  standing.  To  be  polite,  is  to  know  how  to  offer  and  to  accept 
with  grace ;  but  when  a  person  has  nothing  certain  of  his  own,  he 
cannot  give  any  thing.  In  France  at  the  present  time,  nothing  is 
exchanged  through  mutual  good  will ;  every  thing  is  snatched  by 
means  of  interest,  ambition,  or  fear.  Conversation  even  becomes 
insipid,  when  the  secret  calculations  bf  interest  cease  to  animate 
it.  Mind  itself  is  only  valued,  when  it  can  be  turned  to  personal 
account. 

A  fixed  security  of  position  in  society  is  the  basis  of  courtesy 
in  all  its  relations,  and  the  source  also  of  those  sallies  of  wit  that 
enliven  conversation. 

Scarcely  had  we  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  the  court  ball,  when 
we  had  to  attend,  in  the  Michael  Palace,  another  fete  given 
yesterday  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena,  sister-in-law  of  the 
Emperor,  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  daughter  of 
Prince  Paul  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  lives  at  Paris.  She  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  and  her 
conversation  is  extremely  interesting.  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  her  before  the  ball  commenced,  when  she  only  ad- 
dressed a  word  to  me,  but  during  the  evening,  she  gave  me  several 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  her. 

The  following  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  the  summary  of  what 
was  said :  — 

"  I  hear  that,  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  you  move  in  a 
very  agreeable  circle  of  society." 

"  It  is  true,  madame,  the  conversation  of  persons  of  mind  is 
my  greatest  pleasure,  but  I  was  far  from  venturing  to  suppose 
that  your  Imperial  Highness  would  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance," 

«*  We  know  Paris,  and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  there  some 
few  who  are  conversant  with  things  as  they  now  are,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  forget  the  past.  These  are,  I  doubt  not, 
your  friends.    We  admire,  through  their  writings,  several  of  the 
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persons  whom  you  see  habitually,  especially  Madame  Gray,  and 
her  daughter,  Madame  de  Girardin." 

"  Those  ladies  are  very  intellectual :  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  their  friend." 
"  You  possess  in  them  friends  of  a  superior  character.** 
Nothing  is  so  rare  as  to  think  ourselves  obliged  to  feel  modesty 
for  others ;  it  was,  however,  a  sentiment  which  I,  in  a  slight  degree, 
experienced  at  this  moment.  It  will  be  said  that,  of  all  modesty, 
this  costs  the  least  in  its  manifestation.  However  much  it  may 
he  ridiculed,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I  felt  I  should  have  wanted 
delicacy,  had  I  endeavoured  to  excite  for  my  friends  an  admi- 
ration, hy  which  my  own  vanity  might  have  profited.  At  Paris, 
I  should  have  said  all  that  I  thought ;  at  Petersburg,  I  was  afraid 
of  seeming  to  magnify  myself,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  justice 
toothers.  The  Grand  Duchess  persisted,  saying,  "  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  Madame  Gay.  What  do  you 
tiinkofthem?" 

"My  opinion  is,  madame,  that  we  may  find  in  them  a  de- 
scription of  the  society  of  former  days  written  by  one  who  under- 
Btands  it.** 
"  Why  does  not  Madame  de  Girardin  continue  to  write  ?  " 
"  Madame  de  Girardin  is  a  poetess,  madame^  and  in  a  writer  of 
poetry,  silence  is  the  indication  of  labour." 

^  I  hope  that  this  is  the  cause  of  her  silence ;  for,  with  her  ob- 
serving mind  and  poetical  talent,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  she 
should  confine  herself  to  the  production  of  mere  ephemeral 
works."* 

During  this  conversation,  I  made  it  a  rule  merely  to  listen  and 
to  reply ;  but  I  expected  to  hear  the  Grand  Duchess  pronounce 
other  names  which  might  flatter  my  patriotic  pride,  and  put  my 
friendly  reserve  to  new  trials. 

These  expectations  were  deceived.  The  Grand  Duchess,  who 
passes  her  life  in  a  country  where  society  is  remarkable  for  its 
tact,  undoubtedly  knew  better  than  myself  what  to  speak  of,  and 
what  to  omit.  Equally  fearing  the  significance  of  my  words,  and 
of  my  silence,  she  did  not  utter  another  syllable  on  the  subject  of 
our  contemporary  literature. 
There  are  certain  names,  whose  sound  alone  would  disturb  the 

*  The  conversation  is  repeated  word  for  word  as  it  occurred. 
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tranquillity  of  mind  and  the  uniformity  of  thought,  despotically 
imposed  upon  all  who  will  live  at  the  Russian  court. 

I  must  now  describe  some  of  the  magic  fetes  at  which  I  am 
present  every  evening.  With  us  the  balls  are  disfigured  by  the 
sombre  attire  of  the-  men,  whereas  the  varied  and  brilliant  imi- 
forms  of  the  Russian  officers  give  an  extreme  brilliancy  to  the 
saloons  of  Petersburg. 

In  Russia^  the  magnificence  of  the  women's  apparel  is  found  to 
accord  with  the  gold  of  the  military  dress ;  and  the  male  dancers 
have  not  the  appearance  of  being  the  clerks  of  attorneys,  or  the 
shopmen  of  their  partners'  apothecaries. 

The  whole  length  of  the  garden  front  of  the  Michael  Palace  is 
ornamented  by  an  Italian  colonnade.  Yesterday,  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  temperature  of  twenty-six  degrees  to  illuminate 
the  spaces  betwixt  each  pillar  of  this  exterior  gallery  with  clusters 
of  small  lamps,  arranged  in  a  manner  that  had  a  very  original 
effect.  The  lamps  were  formed  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  tulips, 
lyres,  vases,  &c     Their  appearance  was  both  tasteful  and  novel 

At  each  fete  given  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena,  it  is  said  that 
she  invents  something  altogether  new.  Such  a  reputation  must 
be  troublesome,  for  it  is  difficult  to  maintain.  This  princess,  so 
beautiful  and  intellectual,  and  so  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  the  grace  of  her  manners  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation, 
struck  me  as  being  less  natural  and  easy  than  the  other  females  of 
the  Imperial  family.  Celebrity  as  a  woman  of  wit  and  high  in- 
tellectual attainment,  must  be  a  heavy  burden  in  a  royal  court 
She  is  an  elegant  and  distinguished-looking  person,  but  has  the 
air  of  suffering  from  weariness  and  lassitude.  Perhaps  she  would 
have  been  happier  had  she  possessed  good  sense,  with  less  wit 
and  mental  acquirements,  and  had  continued  a  German  princess, 
confined  to  the  monotonous  life  of  a  petty  sovereignty. 

Her  obligation  of  doing  the  honours  of  French  literature  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperer  Nicholas,  makes  me  afraid  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena. 

The  light  that  proceeded  from  the  groups  of  lamps  was  reflected 
in  a  picturesque  manner  upon  the  pillars  of  the  palace,  and  among 
the  trees  of  the  garden.  The  latter  was  full  of  people.  In  the 
fetes  at  Petersburg,  the  people  serve  as  an  ornament,  just  as  a  col- 
lection of  rare  plants  adorns  a  hot-house.  Delightful  sounds  were 
heard  in  the  distance,  where  several  orchestras  were  executing 
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military  symphonies,  and  responding  to  each  other  with  a  har- 
mony that  was  admirable.  The  light  reflected  on  the  trees  had  a 
charming  eflfect.  Nothing  is  more  fantastically  beautiful  than 
the  golden  verdure  of  foliage  illuminated  during  a  fine  night. 

The  interior  of  the  grand  gallery  in  which  they  danced  was 
arranged  with  a  marvellous  luxury.    Fifteen  hundred  boxes  of 
the  rarest  plants,  in  f  ower,  formed  a  grove  of  fragrant  verdure. 
At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  hall,  amid  thickets  of  exotic 
shrubs,  a  fountain  threw  up  a  column  of  fresh  and  sparkling 
water :  its  spray,  illumined  by  the  innumerable  wax  lights,  shone 
like  the  dust  of  diamonds,  and  refreshed  the  air,  always  kept  in 
agitation  by  the  movement  of  the  dance.     It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  these  strange  plants,  including  large  palms  and 
bananas,  all  of  whose  boxes  were  concealed  under  a  carpet  of 
nwBsy  verdure,  grew  in  their  native  earth,  and  that  the  groups  of 
wrthem  dancers  had  been  transported  by  enchantment  to  the 
forests  of  the  tropics.    It  was  like  a  dream ;  there  was  not  merely 
luxury  in  the  scene,  there  was  poetry.     The  brilliancy  of  the 
magic  gallery  was  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  enormous  and  richly-gilded  pier  and  other  glasses  than  I 
had  ever  elsewhere  seen.     The  windows  ranged  under  the  colon- 
nade were  left  open  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
summer  night.     The  hall  was  lofty,  and  extended  the  length  of 
half  the  palace.     The  effect  of  all  this  magnificence  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.    It  seemed  like  the  palace  of  the  fairies : 
all  ideas  of  limits  disappeared,  and  nothing  met  the  eye  but  space, 
light,  gold,  flowers,  reflection,  illusion,  and  the  giddy  movement 
of  the  crowd,  which  crowd  itself  seemed  multiplied  to  infinity. 
Every  actor  in  the  scene  was  equal  to  ten,  so  greatly  did  the 
mirrors  aid  the  effect.    I  have  never  seen  any  thing  more  beau- 
tiful  than  this  crystal  palace ;  but  the  ball  was  like  other  balls, 
and  did  not  answer  to  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  edifice.     I 
was  surprised  that  such  a  nation  of  dancers  did  not  devise  some- 
thing new  to  perform  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre  so  different  from 
all  others,  where  people  meet  to  dance  and  to  fatigue  themselves, 
under  the  pretext  of  enjoyment.     I  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
quadrilles  and  the  ballets  of  other  theatres.     It  strikes  me  that  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  gratifications  of  the  imagination  had  a  greater 
influence  in  the  diversions  of  courts  than  they  have  at  present. 
In  the  Michael  Palace  the  only  dances  that  I  saw  were  the  polo* 
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naiseSy  the  waltz,  and  the  degenerated  country  dances  called  quad- 
rilles in  the  Franco-Russian.  Even  the  mazourkas  at  Petersburg 
are  less  lively  and  graceful  than  the  real  dances  of  Warsaw. 
Russian  gravity  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  vivacity,  the 
whim,  and  the  abandon  of  the  true  Polish  dances. 

Under  the  perfumed  groves  of  the  ball-room,  the  Empress  re- 
posed herself  at  the  conclusion  of  every  polonaise.  She  found 
there  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  illuminated  garden,  the  air  of 
which,  during  this  summer  night,  was  as  stifling  as  that  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace. 

I  found  leisure  during  the  fete  to  draw  a  comparison  in  my  own 
mind  between  France  and  Russia,  on  a  subject  regarding  which 
my  observations  were  not  in  favour  of  the  former.  Democracy  can- 
not but  be  uncongenial  to  the  ordering  of  a  grand  assembly.  The 
one  which  I  beheld  in  the  Michael  Palace  was  embellished  with 
all  the  care  and  all  the  tokens  of  homage  of  which  a  sovereign  could 
be  the  object.  A  queen  is  always  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  elegant  pleasures.  But  the  principles  of  equality  have  so  many 
other  advantages,  that  we  may  well  sacrifice  to  them  the  luxuries 
of  pleasure.  It  is  this  which  we  do  lii  France  with  a  disinte- 
restedness that  is  meritorious  ;  my  only  fear  is  lest  our  great-grand- 
children may  have  different  views  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived 
to  enjoy  the  perfections  prepared  for  them  by  their  too  generous 
ancestors.  Who  knows  if  these  undeceived  generations  will  not 
say,  when  speaking  of  ourselves,  "  Seduced  by  a  sophistical  elo- 
quence, they  became  vague,  unmeaning  fanatics,  and  have  entailed 
on  us  absolute  misery  ?  " 

To  return  from  the  contemplation  of  the  future  which  America 
is  promising  to  Europe  :  —  before  the  banquet  the  Empress,  seated 
under  her  canopy  of  exotic  verdure,  made  me  a  sign  to  approach 
her  ;  and  scarcely  had  I  obeyed,  when  the  Emperor  also  came  to 
the  magic  fountain,  where  a  shower  of  diamonds  was  giving  us  both 
light  and  a  freshened  atmosphere.  He  took  me  by  the  band,  and 
led  me  some  steps  from  the  chair  of  his  consort,  where  he  was 
pleased  to  converse  with  me  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
subjects  of  interest ;  for  this  prince  does  not,  like  many  other 
princes,  speak  to  you  merely  that  it  may  be  seen  he  does  so. 

He  first  said  a  few  words  on  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
fete ;  and  I  remarked,  in  reply,  that,  in  a  life  so  active  as  his,  I  was 
astonished  that  he  could  find  time  for  every  thing,  including  even 
a  participation  in  the  pleasures  of  the  crowd. 
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"Happily,"  he  replied,  "the  machine  of  government  is  very 
simple  in  my  country ;  for,  with  distances  which  render  every- 
thing difficult,  if  the  form  of  government  was  complicated^  the 
head  of  one  man  would  not  suffice  for  its  requirements." 

I  was  surprised  and  flattered  by  this  tone  of  frankness.  The 
Emperor,  who  understands  better  than  any  one  that  which  is  felt, 
though  not  expressed,  proceeded, > — replying  to  my  thought,— 
"If  I  speak  to  you  in  this  manner,  it  is  because  I  know  that  you 
can  understand  me  :  we  are  continuing  the  labours  of  Peter  the 
Great" 

^'He  is  not  dead,  Sire;  his  genius  and  his  will  still  govern 
Russia." 

When  any  one  speaks  in  public  with  the  Emperor,  a  large  circle 

of  courtiers  gathers  at  a  respectful  distance,  from  whence  no  one 

can  overhear  the  sovereign's  conversation,  though  all  eyes '  con-» 

tinoe  fixed  upon  him. 

It  is  not  the  prince  who  is  likely  to  embarrass  you  when  he 

you  the  honour  of  conversing  :  it  is  his  suite. 
The  Emperor  continued: — "We  do  not  find  it  very  easy  to 
prosecute  this  work :  submission  may  cause  you  to  believe  that 
there  is  uniformity  among  us,  but  I  must  undeceive  you ;  there  is 
no  other  country  where  is  found  such  diversity  of  races,  of  man- 
ners, of  religion,  and  of  mind,  as  in  Russia.     The  diversity  lies  at 
tbe  bottom,  the  uniformity  appears  on  the  surface,  and  the  unity 
is  only  apparent.     You  see  near  to  us  twenty  officers,  the  two  first 
only  are  Russians ;  the  three  next  to  them  are  conciliated  Poles ; 
several  of  the  others  are  Germans ;  there  are  even  the  Khans  of 
the  Kirguises,  who  bring  me  their  sons  to  educate  among  my 
cadets.     There  is  one  of  them,"  he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  a  little  Chinese  monkey,  in  a  whimsical  costume  of  velvet  all 
bedizened  with  gold. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  children  are  brought  up  and  instructed 
at  my  cost  with  that  child." 

"  Sire,  every  thing  is  done  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  — 
every  thing  is  colossal." 
"  Too  colossal  for  one  man." 

"  What  man  has  ever  stood  in  nearer  relation  to  his  people  ?  " 
"  You  speak  of  Peter  the  Great  ?  " 
«  No,  Sire." 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  content  with  merely  seeing  Peters- 
burg.    What  is  your  plan  of  route  in  visiting  my  country  ?  " 
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"  Sire,  I  wish  to  leave  immediately  after  the  fete  of  Peterhoff." 

"Togo " 

"  To  Moscow  and  Nijna." 

"  Good :  but  you  will  be  there  too  soon  2  you  will  leave 
Moscow  before  my  arrival,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  you 
there." 

"  This  observation  of  Youi:  Majesty's  will  cause  me  to  change 
my  plan." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  we  will  show  you  the  new  works  that 
we  are  making  at  the  Kremlin.  My  object  is  to  render  the  archi- 
tecture of  those  old  edifices  better  adapted  to  the  uses  now  made 
of  them.  The  palace  was  inconveniently  small  for  me.  You  will 
be  present  also  at  a  curious  ceremony  on  the  plain  of  Borodino : 
I  am  to  place  there  the  first  stone  of  a  monument  which  we  are 
about  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  that  battle." 

I  remained  silent,  and  no  doubt  the  expression  of  my  face 
became  serious.  The  Emperor  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and  then 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  and  with  a  delicacy  and  even 
sensibility  of  manner  which  touched  my  heart,  —  "  The  inspection 
of  the  manoeuvres  at  least  will  interest  you." 

"  Sire,  every  thing  interests  me  in  Russia." 

I  saw  the  old  Marquis ,  who  has  only  one  leg,  dance  the 

polonaise  with  the  Empress.  Lame  as  he  is,  he  can  get  through 
this  dance,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  solenui  procession.  He 
has  arrived  here  with  his  sons :  they  travel  like  real  great  lords ; 
a  yacht  brought  them  from  London  to  Petersburg,  whither  they 
have  had  forwarded  English  horses  and  carriages  in  great  num- 
ber. Their  equipages  are  the  most  elegant,  if  they  are  not  the 
most  sumptuous,  in  Petersburg.  These  travellers  are  treated  with 
marked  attention.  They  are  intimate  with  the  Imperial  family. 
The  Emperor's  love  of  field-sports,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
journey  to  London  when  Grand  Duke,  have  established  between 

him  and  the  Marquis that  kind  of  familiarity  which,  it 

appears  to  me,  must  be  more  pleasant  to  the  princes  who  confer^ 
than  to  the  private  individuals  who  have  become  the  objects  of 
such  favour.  Where  friendship  is  impossible,  intimacy  I  should 
think  can  be  only  constraining.  One  would  have  said,  to  have 
sometimes  seen  the  manners  of  the  marquis's  sons  towards  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family,  that  they  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject OS  I  did.      If  freedom  of  manners  and  speech  should  gain 
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a  footing  at  court,  where  will  falsehood  and  politeness  £nd  a 
refuge  ?  * 

In  connection  with  the  marriage  fStes  given  in  honour  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Maria,  a  little  incident  occurred^  which  will  remind 
the  reader  of  what  often  happened  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The  grand  chamberlain  had  died  shortly  before  the  marriage, 
and  his  office  had  been  given  to  Count  Golowkin,  formerly  Russian 
ambassador  to  China,  to  which  country  he  could  not  obtain  access. 
This  nobleman,  entering  upon  the  functions  of  his  office  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage,  had  less  experience  than  his  predecessor. 
A  young  chamberlain,,  appointed  by  him,  managed  to  incur  the 
^rrath  of  the  Emperor,  and  exposed  his  superior  to  a  rather  severe 
reprimand :  it  was  at  the  ball  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena. 

The  Emperor  was  talking  with  the  Austrian  ambassador.  The 
chamberlain  received  from  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  an  order  to 
ctny  her  invitation  to  this  ambassador  to  dance  with  her.  In  his 
aal,  the  unfortunate  debutant  broke  the  circle  of  courtiers  which 
I  have  before  described  as  forming  at  a  respectful  distance  around 
the  Emperor,  and  boldly  approached  His  Majesty's  person,  saying 
to  the  ambassador,  **  Monsieur  le  Comte,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 

*  Some  days  after  this  was  written,  a  little  scene  occurred  at  court  which 
vQl  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  most  fashionable  young  people  among 
the  English  in  the  present  day:  they  have  no  right  to  reproach,  nor  yet  any 
reason  to  envy,  the  least  polite  of  our  Parisian  exquisites:  —what  a  difference 
between  this  kind  of  blackguard  elegance,  and  the  politeness  of  the  Bucking- 
hams,  the  Lauzuns,  and  the  Richelieus  1  The  Empress  wished  to  give  a  private 
ball  as  a  mark  of  attention  to  the  English  family  before  their  leaving  Peters- 
borg.    She  began  by  inviting  the  father,  who  dances  so  well  with  an  artificial 

kg.    **  Madame,"  replied  the  old  Marquis  ,  "  I  have  been  loaded  with 

kmdnesses  at  Petersburg;  but  so  many  pleasures  surpass  my  powers:  I  hope 
that  Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  take  my  leave  this  evening,  that  I  may 
get  on  board  my  yacht  to-morrow  morning,  in  order  to  return  to  England; 
otherwise  I  shall  die  of  pleasure  in  Bussia."  **  Well,  then,  I  must  give  you  up," 
replied  the  Empress,  satisfied  with  this  polite  and  manly  answer,  worthy  of  the 
times  in  which  the  old  lord  must  have  first  entered  Uie  world;  then  turning 
towards  the  marquis's  sons,  whose  stay  in  Petersburg  was  to  be  prolonged : 
**  At  least  I  may  depend  on  you  ?  "  she  said  to  the  eldest.  **  Madame,"  replied 
that  individual,  "we  are  engaged  to  hunt  the  rein-deer  to  day.**  The  Empress, 
who  is  said  to  be  proud,  was  not  discouraged,  and,  addressing  herself  to  the 
younger  brother,  said,  "  You,  at  any  rate,  will  remain  with  me  ?  "  The  young 
man,  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse,  and  not  knowing  what  to  answer,  in  his  vexation 
turned  to  his  brother,  murmuring,  loudly  enough  to  be  overheard,  "Am  I  then 
to  be  the  victim?"  This  anecdote  went  the  round  of  the  whole  court. 
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Leuchtenberg  requests  that  you  will  dance  with  her  the  first 
polonaise." 

-  The  Emperor,  shocked  with  the  ignorance  of  the  new  chamber- 
lain, addressed  him,  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  saying,  "  You 
have  been  appointed  to  a  post,  sir ;  learn,  therefore,  how  to  fulfil 
its  duties ;  in  the  first  place,  my  daughter  is  not  the  Duchess  of 
Leuchtenberg, — she  is  called  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria*;  in  the 
second  place,  you  ought  to  know  that  no  one  interrupts  me  when 
I  am  conversing  with  any  individual."  f 

The  new  chamberlain  who  received  this  harsh  reprimand  was, 
unfortunately,  a  poor  Polish  gentleman.  The  Emperor,  not  con- 
tent with  what  he  had  said,  caused  the  grand  chamberlain  to  be 
called,  and  recommended  him  to  be,  in  future,  more  circumspect 
in  his  selection  of  deputies. 

I  left  the  ball  of  the  Michael  Palace  at  an  early  hour.  I  loitered 
on  the  staircase,  and  could  have  wished  to  remain  there  longer :  it 
was  a  wood  of  orange-trees  in  flower.  Never  have  I  seen  any 
thing  more  magnificent  or  better  directed  than  this  fete ;  but  there 
is  nothing  so  fatiguing  as  admiration  too  greatly  prolonged,  espe- 
cially if  it  does  not  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  works 
of  the  higher  arts. 

I  lay  down  my  pen  in  order  to  dine  with  a  Russian  officer,  the 

young  Count ,  who  took  me  this  morning  to  the  Cabinet  of 

Mineralogy,  the  finest  I  believe  in  Europe,  for  the  Uralian  mines 
are  unequalled  in  the  variety  of  their  mineral  wealth.  Nothing  can 
be  seen  here  alone.  A  native  of  the  country  is  always  with  you,  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  public  establishments  and  institutions,  and 
there  are  not  many  days  in  the  year  favourable  for  seeing  them. 
In  summer,  they  are  repairing  the  edifices  damaged  by  the  frosts ; 
in  winter,  there  is  nothing  but  visiting :  every  one  dances  who 
does  not  freeze.  It  will  be  thought  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  Russia  is  scarcely  better  seen  in  Petersburg  than  in  France. 
Strip  the  observation  of  its  paradoxical  form,  and  it  is  strictly  true. 
Most  assuredly,  it  is  not  sufiBicient  to  visit  this  country  in  order  to 
know  it.    Without  the  aid  of  others,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an 


♦  This  title  had  been  secured  to  her  at  her  marriage. 

t  Did  I  not  truly  say  that,  at  this  court,  life  is  passed  in  general  rehearsals? 
An  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  Peter  the  Great  downwards,  never  forgets  that  it 
ib  his  office  personally  to  instruct  his  people. 
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idea  of  anj  things  and  often,  this  aid  tyrannises  over  its  object, 
and  imbues  him  with  ideas  only  that  are  fallacious.* 
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The  Ladies  of  the  Court.  —  The  Finns.  —  The  Opera.— The  Emperor  there.— 
Imposing  Person  of  that  Prince.  —  His  Accession  to  the  Throne. —  Courage 
of  the' Empress.  —  The  Emperor's  Becital  of  this  Scene  to  the  Author.  — 
Another  Description  of  the  Emperor.  —  Continuatioii  of  his  Conyersation.  — 
His  political  Opinions.— Sincerity  of  his  Language.— Fdte  at  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg's.  —  Bal  Champetre. — Flowers  in  Bussia.  —  The  Friend  of  the 
Empress. — Several  Conyersations  with  the  Emperor. — His  noble  Sentiments. 
^Confidence  with  which  he  inspires  those  who  approach  him,  —  Aristocracy 
the  only  Rampart  of  Liberty. — Parallel  betweeq  Autocracies  and  Demo- 
eracies. 

SEVERAL  of  the  ladies  of  this  court,  but  their  number  is  not  great, 
have  a  reputation  for  beauty  which  is  deserved;  others  have 
osnrped  that  reputation  by  means  of  coquetries,  contrivances,  and 
afiectations  —  all  copied  from  the  English ;  for  the  Russians  in 
^igh  life  pass  their  time  in  searching  for  foreign  models  of  fashion. 
They  are  sometimes  deceived  in  their  choice,  when  their  mistake 
produces  a  singular  kind  of  elegance  —  an  elegance  without  taste. 
A  Russian  left  to  himself  would  spend  his  life  in  dreams  of  un- 
satisfied vanity  :  he  would  view  himself  as  a  barbarian.     Nothing 
Joore  injures  the  natural  disposition,  and  consequently  the  mental 
powers  of  a  people,  than  this  continual  dwelling  upcm  the  social 
^periority  of  other  nations.     To  feel  humbled. by  the  very  sense 
of  one's  own  assumption  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  actings  of  self- 
love  which  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  Russia,  where  the 
character  of  the  parvenu  may  be  studied  under  all  its  grades  and 
phases. 

As  a  general  rule  applicable  to  the  different  classes  of  the  nation, 
beauty  is  less  common  among  the  women  than  the  men ;  though 
wnong  the  latter  also  may  be  found  great  numbers  whose  faces 
are  flat  and  void  of  all  expression.  The  Finns  have  high  cheek- 
bones, small,  dull,  sunken  eyes,  and  visages  so  flattened  that  it 
niight  be  fancied  they  had  all,  at  their  birth,  fallen  on  their  noses. 

*  This  is  done  designedly. 
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Their  mouth  is  also  deformed,  and  their  whole  appearance  bears 
the  impress  of  the  slave.  This  portrait  does  not  applj  to  the 
Slavonians. 

I  have  met  many  people  marked  with  the  smallpox,  a  sight 
rarely  now  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  betrays  the 
negligence  of  the  Russian  administration  on  an  important  point 

In  Petersburg,  the  different  races  are  so  mingled,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  population  of  Russia. 
Germans,  Swedes,  Livonians,  Finns  (who  are  a  species  of  Lap- 
landers), Calmucs  and  other  Tartar  races,  have  so  mixed  their 
blood  with  that  of  the  Slavonians,  that  the  primitive  beauty  of  the 
latter  has,  in  the  capital,  gradually  degenerated ;  which  leads  me 
often  to  think  of  the  observation  of  the  Emperor,  "  Petersburg  is 
Russian,  but  it  is  not  Russia.** 

I  have  been  witnessing  at  the  Opera  what  is  called  a  gala  repre- 
sentation. The  building  was  magnificently  lighted :  it  is  large, 
and  well  proportioned.  Galleries  and  projecting  boxes  are  un- 
known here  :  there  is  at  Petersburg  no  citizen  class  for  whom  to 
provide  seats.  The  architect,  therefore,  unfettered  in  his  plan, 
can  construct  theatres  of  a  simple  and  regular  design,  like  those 
of  Italy,  where  the  women  who  are  not  of  the  highest  ranks  are 
seated  in  the  pit. 

By  special  favour  I  obtained  a  chair  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit 
On  gala  days  these  chairs  are  reserved  for  the  greatest  nobles  and 
the  high  court  functionaries,  and  none  are  admitted  to  them  except 
in  the  uniform  or  costume  of  their  rank  or  office. 

My  right-hand  neighbour,  seeing  from  my  dress^  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  accosted  me  in  French,  with  that  hospitable  politeness, 
which  in  Petersburg  is  a  characteristic  of  the  higher,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  all  classes ;  for  here  every  one  is  polite  —  the 
great,  through  the  vanity  of  showing  their  good  breeding,  the 
little,  through  sentiments  of  fear. 

After  a  few  common-place  observations,  I  asked  my  obliging 
neighbour  the  name  of  the  piece  that  was  to  be  performed.  "  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  French,*'  he  answered:  "  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks."  I  puzzled  my  head  to  no  purpose  to  make  out  what 
drama  could  have  been  translated  under  this  title  ;  at  lenorth  it 
turned  out  that  the  translation  was  a  pantomime  founded  on  oar 
ballet  of  the  same  name. 

I  did  not  much  admire  it,  and  directed  my  attention  chiefly  to 
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tbe  aodience.  At  lengthy  the  court  arrived.  The  Imperial  box 
18  an  elegant  saloon,  which  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  theatre, 
and  which  is  even  jet  more  brilliautlj  illuminated. 

The  entrance  of  the  Emperor  was  imposing.    As  he  advanced 
to  the  front  of  his  box,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  and  followed 
bj  their  family  and  the  attendant  courtiers,  the  public  rose  simul- 
taneoasly.     His  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  singularly  splendid  red 
uniform.    That  of  the  Cossacks  looks  well  only  on  very  young 
men :  the  one  which  the  Emperor  wore  better  suited  his  age,  and 
greatly  set  off  the  nobleness  of  his  features  and  his  stature.    Be- 
fore seating  himself,  he  saluted  the  assembly  with  the  peculiarly 
polite  dignity  by  which  he  is  characterized.    The  Empress  did  the 
some,  and,  which  appeared  to  me  an  assumption  that  was  tanta- 
moont  to  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  public,  their  suite  followed 
their  example.     The  whole  theatre  rendered  to  the  sovereigns  bow 
for  bow,  and,  furthermore,  overwhelmed  them  with  plaudits  and 
htrras.     These   demonstrations  had  an  official  character  which 
greatly  diminished  their  value.    Wonderful,  that  an  emperor  should 
be  applauded  by  a  pit-ful  of  courtiers !    In  Russia,  real  flattery 
would  be  the  appearance  of  independence.     The  Russians  have 
not  found  out  this  indirect  mode  of  pleasing ;  and,  in  truth,  its  uso 
might  sometimes  become  perilous,  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of 
ennui  which  the  servility  of  his  subjects  must  often  produce  in 
the  prince. 

The  compulsory  manifestations  of  submission  with  which  he 
is  every  where  received  is  the  reason  why  the  present  Emperor 
has  only  twice  in  his  life  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  his  personal 
power  upon  the  assembled  multitude  —  and  this  was  during  an 
insurrection!  The  only  free  man  in  Russia  is  the  revolted 
soldier. 

Viewed  from  the  point  .where  I  sat,  the  Emperor  appeared 
truly  worthy  of  commanding  men,  so  noble  was  his  face,  and  so 
majestic  his  figure.  My  mind  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  period 
when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  the  contemplation  of  that  bright 
page  of  history  led  my  thoughts  away  from  the  scene  that  was 
enacting  before  me. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  narrate  was  detailed  to  me  by  the 
Emperor  himself,  only  a  few  days  ego.  The  reason  that  it  was 
not  stated  in  the  last  chapter  is  because  the  papers  *  containing 

*  Despatched  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Paris.  —  Trans. 
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Bucb  details  could  not  be  confided  either  to  the  Russian  post  or  to 
any  traveller. 

The  day  on  which  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  was  that  in 
which  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Guards.  At  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  revolt  of  the  troops,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  proceeded 
alone  to  their  chapel,  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  bound  each  other  by  mutual  oath  before  God,  to  die 
as  sovereigns,  if  they  should  be  unable  to  triumph  over  the  insur- 
rection. 

The  Emperor  might  well  view  the  evil  as  serious,  for  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  archbishop  had  already  vainly  endeavouried 
to  appease  the  soldiers.  In  Russia,  when  religious  power  loses  its 
iufiuence,  disorder  is  indeed  formidable. 

After  solemnly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  confront  the  rebels,  and  to  over-master  them  by  his 
presence,  and  by  the  calm  energy  of  his  countenance.  He  stated 
this  to  me  in  terms  more  modest  than  those  which  I  now  use,  and 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  preserved  the  recollection,  for  at 
first  I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise,  owing  to  the  unexpected  turn 
of  the  conversation.  Of  what  passed  after  recovering  from  this 
surprise  my  memory  is  more  tenacious. 

"  Sire,  Your  Majesty  drew  your  strength  from  the  right  source." 

"I  did  not  know  what  I  was  about  to  do  or  say  —  I  was 
inspired.'' 

**  To  receive  such  inspirations,  it  is  necessary  to  merit  them.' 

*'  I  did  nothing  extraordinary  :  I  said  to  the  soldiers,  *  Return 
to  your  ranks ! '  and,  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  regiment  in 
review,  I  cried,  *  On  your  knees ! '  They  all  obeyed.  What  gave 
me  power  was,  that  the  instant  before  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  perish  or  conquer.  I  am  grateful  for  having  succeeded ;  but  I 
am  not  proud  of  it,  for  it  was  by  no  merit  of  my  own." 

Such  were  the  noble  expressions  which  the  Emperor  made  use 
of  in  relating  to  me  this  contemporary  tragedy. 

From  the  above  relation,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  converses  with  the  travellen 
whom  he  honours  with  his  good-wilL  It  will  also  explain  the 
character  of  the  influence  he  exercises  over  ourselves,  as  well  as 
over  his  people  and  his  family.  He  is  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the 
Slavonians. 

Eye-witnesses  have  informed  me  that  his  form  seemed  to  dilate 
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ind  grow  more  lofty  and  commanding  at  each  step  that  he  made  in 
adFancing  towards  the  mutineers.  Taciturn,  melancholy,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  trifles  as  he  had  appeared  during  his  youth,  he  became  a 
hero  the  moment  he  was  a  monarch.  The  contrary  is  usually  the 
case;  and  princes  promise  more  than  they  perform. 

This  prince  is,  on  the  throne,  as  perfectly  in  his  proper  sphere 
as  a  great  actor  would  be  on  the  boards.  His  attitude  before  the 
rebel  guards  was  so  imposing,  that,  while  he  harangued  the  troops, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  it  is  said,  advanced  four  times  towards  him 
with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  and  four  times  his  courage  failed, 
like  the  Cimbrian's  before  Marius. 

An  absurd  falsehood  was  the  instrument  that  the  conspirators 

W  employed  to  incite  the  army  to  this  outbreak.      They  had 

,  spread  a  report  that  Nicholas  had  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother 

Constautine,  who  was,  they  said,  on  his  way  to  Petersfcurg,  to 

^end  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.     The  means  through  which 

tkj  had  induced  the  rebels  to  cry  under  the  palace  windows  in 

&your  of  the  constitution,  was  by  persuading  them  that  this  word 

CmstUuHon  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Constantino.    It  was, 

therefore,  an  idea  of  duty  which  actuated  the  soldiers,  who  believed 

the  Emperor  an  usurper,  and  who  could  only  be  led  into  rebellion 

V  *  fi^ud.     The  fact  is,  that  Constantino  had  refused  the  crown 

through  weakness  :  he  dreaded  being  poisoned.     God  knows,  and 

there  are  perhaps  some  men  who  know  also,  if  his  abdication  saved 

him  from  the  peril  which  he  thus  expected  to  avoid. 

It  was,  then,  in  support  of  legitimacy,  that  the  deceived  soldiers 
revolted  against  their  legitimate  sovereign.  People  remarked 
that,  during  the  whole  time  the  Emperor  remained  among  the 
troops,  he  did  not  once  put  his  horse  in  rapid  motion ;  but,  though 
80  calm,  he  was  very  "pale.  He  was  putting  his  power  to  the  test, 
and  the  success  of  the  proof  assured  him  of  the  future  obedience  of 
l»is  people. 

l&ch  a  man  cannot  be  judged  by  the  standard  applied  to  ordi- 
naiy  characters.  His  grave  and  authoritative  voice,  his  magnetic 
and  piercing  look, —  which  is  often  cold  and  fixed  rather  through 
the  habit  of  suppressing  his  passions  than  of  dissimulating  his 
thoughts,  for  he  is  frank,  —  his  superb  forehead,  his  features, 
tvhich  are  those  of  an  Apollo  or  a  Jupiter,  his  immovable,  impos- 
ing, and  imperious  expression,  his  figure,  more  noble  than  easy, 
more  monumental  than  human,  exercise  upon  all  who  approach 
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his  person  a  power  which  is  irresistible.  He  becomes  master  of 
the  wills  of  others,  because  it  is  seen  that  he  is  master  of  his 
own. 

The  following  is  what  I  have  retained  c^  the  remainder  of  oar 
conversation :  — 

^'  The  insurrection  thus  appeased,  Tour  Majesty  must  have 
entered  the  palace  with  feelings  very  different  to  those  under 
which  it  was  left ;  not  onlj  the  throne,  but  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  the  sympathy  of  all  lofty  minds  being,  by  this  event, 
assured  to  Your  Majesty.** 

^'  I  did  not  thus  view  it :  what  I  then  did  has  been  too  much 
praised." 

The  Emperor  did  not  tell  me  that  on  his  return,  he  found  his 
wife  afflicted  with  a  nervous  trembling  of  the  head,  of  which  she 
has  never  been  entirely  cured.  The  convulsive  motion  is  scarcely 
visible ;  indeed,  on  some  days,  when  calm  and  in  good  health,  the 
Empress  is  entirely  free  from  it :  but  whenever  she  is  suffering, 
either  mentally  or  physically,  the  evil  returns  and  augments. 
This  noble  woman  must  have  fearfully  struggled  with  the  inquie- 
tude occasioned  by  her  husband's  daring  exposure  of  his  person  to 
the  assassin's  blow.  On  his  return,  she  embraced  him  without 
speaking ;  but  the  Emperor,  after  having  soothed  her,  felt  himself 
grow  weak,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  most 
faithful  servants,  exclaiming,  —  **  What  a  commencement  of  a 
reign ! " 

I  publish  these  details,  because  it  is  well  they  should  be  known, 
in  order  to  teach  the  obscure  to  envy  less  the  fortune  of  the 
great. 

Whatever  apparent  inequality  legislation  may  have  established 
in  the  different  conditions  of  civilised  men,  the  equity  of  Pro- 
vidence justifies  itself  by  maintaining  a  secret  equality,  which 
nothing  can  alter  or  disturb.  This  is  done  by  the  agency  of 
mental  evils,  whfch  generally  increase  in  the  same  ratio  that  phy- 
sical evils  diminish.  There  is  less  injustice  in  the  world  than  the 
founders  and  legislators  of  nations  have  endeavoured  to  produce, 
or  than  the  vulgar  imagine  they  perceive :  the  laws  of  nature  aiti 
more  equitable  than  the  laws  of  man. 

These  reflections  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind  as  I  con- 
versed with  the  Emperor,  producing  in  me  a  sentiment  which  ho 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had 
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inspire^  --it  was  that  of  indescribable  pity.    I  took  care  to  con- 
ceal the  emotion,  and  continued :  *- 

**  I  can  truly  say,  Sire,  that  one  of  the  chief  motiTOS  of  my 
cariosity  in  visiting  Russia  was  the  desire  of  approaching  a 
prince  who  exercises  such  power  over  men." 

^The  Russians  are  amiable;  but  he  must  render  himself 
worthy  who  would  govern  such  a  people." 

Tour  Majesty  has  better  appreciated  the  wants  and  the 
position  of  this  country  than  any  of  your  predecessors." 

**  Despotism  still  exists  in  Russia :  it  is  the  essence  of  my  govern- 
ment, but  it  accords  with  the  genius  of  the  nation.** 

**  Sire,  by  stopping  Russia  on  the  road  of  imitation,  you  are 
restoring  her  to  herself.'* 

^I  love  my  country,  and  I  believe  I  understand  it  I  assure 
joo,  that  when  I  feel  heartily  weary  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  times, 
lendeavour  to  forget  the  rest  of  Europe  by  retiring  towards  the 
ioterior  of  Russia.** 
"In  order  to  refresh  yourself  at  your  fountain-head  ?  " 
^Precisely  so.  No  one  is  more  from  his  heart  a  Russian  than  I 
^.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  would  not  say  to  another,  but 
I  feel  that  you  wiU  comprehend  me.** 

Here  the  Emperor  interrupted  himself,  and  looked  at  me  atten- 
tively. I  continued  to  listen  without  replying,  and  he  proceeded : — 
''I  can  understand  republicanism:  it  is  a  plain  and  straight 
forward  form  of  government,  or,  at  least,  it  might  be  so ;  I  can 
^derstand  absolute  monarchy,  for  I  am  myself  the  head  of 
6Qch  an  order  of  things  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  a  representative 
monarchy;  it  is  the  government  of  lies,  fraud,  and  corruption ;  and 
I  would  rather  fall  back  even  upon  China  than  ever  adopt  it." 

**  Sire,  I  have  always  regarded  representative  government  as  a 
C(»npact  inevitable  in  certain  communities  at  certain  epochs ;  but 
like  all  other  compacts,  it  does  not  solve  questions, —  it  only  ad- 
journs difficulties.** 
The  Emperor  seemed  to  say,  Go  on.  I  continued :  -^ 
**  It  is  a  truce  signed  between  democracy  and  monarchy,  under 
the  auspices  of  two  very  mean  tyrants,  fear  and  interest  *,  and  it 
is  prolonged  by  that  pride  of  intellect  which  takes  pleasure  in 
talking,  and  that  popular  vanity  which  satisfies  itself  on  words. 
In  short,  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  oratory,  substituted  for  the 
aristocracy  of  birth ;  it  is  the  government  of  the  lawyers.** 
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"Sir,  you  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Emperor,  pressing  my 
hand:  "I  have  been  a  representative  sovereign*,  and  the  world 
knows  what  it  has  cost  me  to  have  been  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  exigences  of  this  infamous  government  (I  quote  literally).  To 
buy  votes,  to  corrupt  consciences,  to  seduce  some  in  order  to 
deceive  others ;  all  these  means  I  disdained,  as  degrading  those 
who  obey  as  much  as  those  who  command,  and  I  have  dearly  paid 
the  penalty  of  my  straightforwardness ;  but,  God  be  praised,  I  have 
done  for  ever  with  this  detestable  political  machine.  I  shall  never 
more  be  a  constitutional  king.  I  have  too  much  need  of  saying  all 
that  I  think  ever  to  consent  to  reign  over  any  people  by  meatas  of 
stratagem  and  intrigue." 

The  name  of  Poland,  which  presented  itself  incessantly  to  our 
thoughts,  was  not  once  uttered  in  this  singular  conversation. 

The  effect  it  produced  on  me  was  great.  I  felt  myself  subdued. 
The  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  the  Emperor  displayed,  and  the 
frankness  of  his  language,  seemed  to  me  greatly  to  temper  his 
omnipotence. 

I  confess  I  wds  dazzled !  A  man  who  could,  notwithstanding 
my  ideas  of  independence,  make  himself  forgiven  for  being  absolute 
monarch  of  sixty  millions  of  fellow-beings,  was,  in  my  eyes,  some- 
thing beyond  our  common  nature ;  but  I  distrusted  my  own  ad- 
miration. I  felt  like  the  citizens  among  us,  who,  when  surprised 
by  the  grace  and  address  of  the  men  of  other  days,  are  tempted 
by  their  good  taste  to  yield  to  the  captivating  lure,  but  their  prin- 
ciples resisting,  they  remain  uncomfortably  stiff,  and  endeavour  to 
appear  as  insensible  as  possible.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  doubt 
a  man's  words  at  the  moment  they  are  addressed  to  me.  A  human 
being  who  speaks  is,  to  me,  the  organ  of  Deity:  it  is  only  by  dint 
of  reflection  and  experience  that  I  recognise  the  possibility  of  de- 
sign and  disguise.  This  may  be  called  a  foolish  simplicity,  which 
perhaps  it  is  ;  but  I  solace  myself  for  such  mental  weakness  by  the 
recollection  that  its  source  is  a  mental  virtue  :  my  own  good  faith 
makes  me  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  others,  even  in  that  of  an 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  beauty  of  his  face  is  also  another  instrument  of  persuasion  ; 
for  this  beauty  is  moral  as  well  as  physical.  I  attribute  its  effect 
to  the  truth  of  his  sentiments,  yet  more  than  to  the  regularity  of  his 

•  hi  Poland. 
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features.  It  was  at  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg's  that  I 
had  this  interesting  conversation  with  the  Emperor.  The  fete  was 
singular,  and  deserves  describing. 

The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  a  princess  of  Nassau,  is 
nearly  allied,  through  her  husband,  to  the  Emperor.  She  wished 
to  give  a  soiree  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Dnehess,  but  being  unable  to  excel  the  magnificence  of  the  former 
fftes,  or  to  vie  with  the  splendours  of  the  court,  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  bal  champetre  at  her  house  in  the  Islands. 

The  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  arrived  two  days  ago,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  festivities  of  Petersburg ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  whole 
world  (singular  actors  in  a  pastoral) ;  all  Russia,  and  finally,  all 
the  high-born  foreigners,  gathered  together  to  promenade  with  an 
^  of  innocent  simplicity,  in  a  garden  where  orchestras  were  con- 
cealed among  the  distant  groves. 

The  Emperor  prescribes  the  character  of  etich.  fite :  the  direction 
for  this  day  was,  **  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Horace." 

The  humour  of  all  minds,  including  even  the  corps  diplomatique, 
was  throughout  the  evening  modelled  in  conformity  with  this 
order.  It  was  like  reading  an  eclogue,  not  of  Theocritus  or  Vir- 
gil, but  of  Fontenelle. 

We  danced  in  the  open  air  until  eleven  in  the  evening,  and 
then,  the  heavy  dews  having  sufficiently  inundated  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  women,  young  and  old,  who  assisted  at  this 
triumph  over  the  climate,  we  re-entered  the  little  palace  which 
forms  the  usual  summer-residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

In  the  centre  of  the  villa  ♦  was  a  rotunda,  quite  dazzling  with 
gold  and  wax  lights,  in  which  the  dancers  continued  their  amuse- 
ment, while  the  others  wandered  over  the  rest  of  the  house,  to 
which  this  bright  rotunda  formed,  as  it  were,  a  central  sun. 

There  presided  throughout  the  fete,  which  was  smaller  than 
the  preceding  ones,  a  species  of  splendid  disorder  that  struck  me 
more  than  the  pomp  of  all  the  others.  Without  speaking  of  the 
comical  constraint  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  certain  parties 
who  were  obliged,  for  a  time,  to  affect  rural  simplicity,  it  was  a 
soiree  altogether  original,  a  species  of  Imperial  Tivoli,  where 
people  felt  themselves  almost  free,  although  in  presence  of  an 
absolute  master.  The  sovereign  who  enjoys  himself  seems  no 
longer  a  despot,  and  this  evening  the  Emperor  enjoyed  himself. 

♦  In  Russian,  "  the  datcha." 
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The  excessive  heats  of  the  present  summer  had  fortunately 
favoured  the  design  of  the  Duchess.  Her  summer-house  is  situated 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Islands,  and  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  radiant  with  flowers  (in  pots),  and  upon  an  English 
grass  plot, —  another  marvel  here, — that  she  bad  fixed  her  dancing 
saloon.  This  was  a  superb  inlaid  flooring,  surrounded  bj  elegant 
balustrades,  richly  embellished  with  flowers,  and  to  which  the  sky 
served  as  ceiling.  In  Petersburg,  the  luxury  of  rare  flowers, 
reared  in  the  hot-house,  supplies  the  place  of  trees.  Its  inha- 
bitants —  men  who  have  left  Asia  to  imprison  themselves  among 
the  snows  of  the. North — recollect  the  Oriental  luxury  of  their 
earlier  country,  and  do  their  best  to  supply  the  sterility  of  nature, 
which,  left  to  herself,  produces  only  pine  and  birch  trees.  Art 
raises  here  an  infinite  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants ;  for  as  every 
thing  is  artificial,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  the  exotic  flowers  of 
America  as  the  violets  and  lilacs  of  France. 

The  Empress,  delicate  as  she  is,  danced,  with  her  neck  bare  and 
her  head  uncovered,  every  polonaise  at  this  magnificent  ball  in 
the  garden  of  her  cousin.  In  Russia,  every  body  pursues  his 
career  to  the  limits  of  his  powers.  The  duty  of  an  Empress  is  to 
amuse  herself  to  death. 

This  German  princess,  the  victim  of  a  frivolity  which  must 
surely  press  as  heavily  as  chains  upon  captives,  enjoys  in  Russia 
a  happiness  rarely  enjojed  in  any  land,  or  in  any  rank,  and  un- 
exampled in  the  life  of  an  Empress, —  she  has  a  friend.     Cf  this 

lady,  the  Baroness  de  -^ ,  1  have  already  spoken.     She  and  the 

Empress,  since  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  have  scarcely  ever  been 
separated.  The  baroness,  whose  character  is  sincere,  and  whose 
heart  is  devoted,  has  not  profited  by  her  position.  The  man 
whom  she  has  married  is  one  of  the  military  officers  to  whom  the 

Emperor  is  most  indebted ;  for  the  Baron  de saved  his  life 

on  the  day  of  the  revolt  that  attended  the  accession  to  the  throne, 
by  exposing  his  own  with  a  devotedness  unprompted  by  interest 
Nothing  could  be  sufficient  reward  for  such  an  act  of  courage  ;  it 
has,  consequently,  gone  unrewarded. 

As  the  garden  became  dark,  a  distant  music  answered  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  ball,  and  harmoniously  chased  away  the  gloom  of 
the  night,  a  gloom  too  natural  to  these  monotonous  shades.  The 
desert  recommences  on  the  Islands,  where  the  pines  and  morasses 
of  Finland  adjoin  the  prettiest  parks.     An  arm  of  the  Neva  flows 
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slowly  —  for  here  all  water  appears  stagnant — before  the  windows 
of  the  little  princely  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  On  this 
evening,  the  water  was  covered  with  boats  full  of  spectators,  and 
the  road  also  swarmed  with  pedestrians.  A  mixed  crowd  of 
dtizens,  who  are  as  much  slaves  as  the  peasants,  and  of  work- 
people, all  courtiers  of  courtiers,  pressed  among  the  carriages  of 
the  grandees  to  gaze  on  the  livery  of  the  master  of  their  masters. 
The  whole  spectacle  was  striking  and  original.  In  Bussia  the 
names  are  the  same  as  elsewhere,  but  the  things  are  altogether 
different.  I  often  escaped  from  the  throng  of  the  ball  to  walk 
beneath  the  trees  of  the  park,  and  muse  on  the  melancholy  that 
insinaates  itself  into  the  festivals  of  such  a  land.  But  my  medita- 
tions were  short,  for  on  this  day  the  Emperor  seemed  as  though 
determined  to  keep  possession  of  my  thoughts.  Was  it  because 
k  had  discovered  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  some  prejudices 
little  favourable  towards  him,  though  the  result  only  of  what  I 
hid  heard  before  being  presented ;  or  did  he  find  it  amusing  to 
converse  for  a  few  moments  with  one  who  differed  from  those 
who  daily  came  in  his  way ;  or  was  it  that  Madame  de  —  had 
created  an  influence  in  his  mind  in  my  favour  ?  I  could  not  explain 
to  my  own  satisfaction  the  cause  of  receiving  so  much  honour. 

The  Emperor  is  not  only  accustomed  to  command  actions,  he 
knows  how  to  reign  over  hearts :  perhaps  he  wished  to  conquer 
mine ;  perhaps  the  ices  of  my  shyness  served  to  stimulate  his  self- 
love.  The  desire  of  pleasing  is  natural  to  him :  to  compel  admi- 
ration would  still  be  to  make  himself  obeyed.  Perhaps  he  had  a 
desure  of  trying  his  power  on  a  stranger ;  perhaps,  in  short,  it 
was  the  instinct  of  a  man  who  had  long  lived  deprived  of  the 
truth,  and  who  believed  he  had  for  once  met  with  a  sincere 
character.  I  repeat,  I  was  ignorant  of  his  motives ;  but  on  that 
evening  I  could  not  stand  before  him,  nor  even  place  myself  in 
a  retired  corner  of  the  room  where  he  might  be,  without  his 
obliging  me  to  approach  and  converse  with  him. 

On  seeing  me  enter  the  ball-room,  he  said,  "  What  have  you 
seen  this  morning  ?  ** 

"  Sire,  I  have  been  visiting  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  famous  Mammoth  of  Siberia.** 
"  It  is  an  object  unequalled,  in  its  kind,  in  the  world." 
^  Yes,  Sire ;  there  are  many  things  in  Bussia  that  are  not  to  be 
seen  elsewhere.** 
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"  You  flatter  me.** 

"  I  respect  Your  Majesty  too  xnucli  to  dare  to  flatter;  but  perhaps, 
Sire,  I  do  not  fear  you  sufficiently;  and  I  therefore  ingenuously 
speak  my  thoughts,  when  even  truth  appears  like  compliment** 

**  This  is  a  delicate  compliment,  monsieur :  you  strangers  spoil 
us." 

"  Sire,  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  desire  that  I  should  be  at 
my  ease  with  you,  and  you  have  succeeded,  as  in  everything  else 
that  you  undertake.  Your  Majesty  has  cured  me,  for  a  time  at 
least,  of  my  natural  timidity." 

Obliged  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  great  political  interests  of 
the  day,  I  wished  to  lead  the  conversation  towards  a  subject 
which  interested  me  quite  as  much ;  I  added,  therefore,  '^  Each 
time  that  I  am  permitted  to  appi^oach  Your  Majesty,  I  recognise 
the  power  which  caused  your  enemies  to  fall  at  your  feet  on  the 
day  that  Your  Majesty  ascended  the  throne." 

"  In  your  country,  there  are  prejudices  entertained  against  us, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  triumph  over  than  the  passions  of  a 
revolted  army." 

"  Sire,  you  are  seen  from  too  great  a  distance :  if  Your  Majesty 
were  better,  known,  you  would  be  better  appreciated,  and  would 
find  among  us,  as  well  as  here,  abundance  of  admirers.  The  com- 
mencement of  Your  Majesty's  reign  has  already  called  forth  just 
praises ;  it  was  also  equally,  or  even  yet  more  highly  lauded  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera ;  for  in  this  second  insurrection,  Your  Majesty 
displayed  the  same  authority,  but  tempered  with  the  most  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Energy  has  never  failed  you, 
Sire,  in  times  of  danger." 

"  The  moments  of  which  you  recall  the  recollection  have  been, 
doubtless,  the  best  in  my  life ;  nevertheless,  they  have  appeared 
to  me  as  the  most  frightful." 

"  I  can  well  understand  that,  Sire ;  to  subdue  nature  in  ourselves 
and  in  others  requires  an  effort " 

**  An  effort  which  is  terrible,"  interrupted  the  Emperor,  with  an 
energy  which  startled  me,  —  "  and  one  that  is  felt  long  after." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  is  the  consolation  of  having  acted  heroically." 

"  I  have  not  acted  heroically.  I  only  performed  my  part :  in 
such  circumstances  none  can  tell  what  he  will  do  or  say.  We  run 
into  the  danger,  without  previously  inquiring  how  we  are  jto  get 
out  of  it." 

"  It  was  God  who  inspired  you,  Sire ;  and  if  two  so  dissimilar 
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tMngs  as  poetry  and  government  may  be  compared,  I  should  say 
that  you  acted  in  the  same  way  that  poets  sing,  —  in  listening  to 
the  voice  from  above.'* 
"There  was  no  poetry  in  that  action." 

I  could  perceive  that  my  comparison  had  not  appeared  flatter- 
ing, because  it  had  not  been  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
poet.  At  court,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  poetry  as  merely 
an  exhibition  of  wit ;  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
htonched  into  a  discussion  to  prove  that  it  is  the  purest  and  most 
brilliant  light  that  irradiate  the  soul.  I  therefore  preferred 
remaining  silent ;  but  the  Emperor,  being  unwilling,  doubtless,  to 
leave  me  under  the  regret  of  having  displeased  him,  detained  me 
jet  further,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  court,  and  resumed 
the  conversation  with  a  kindness  that  was  very  gratifying. 
"What  is  your  decided  plan  of  route?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sire,  after  the  fete  at  Peterhoff,  I  propose  leaving  for  Moscow, 
from  whence  I  wish  to  proceed  to  Nijni,  to  see  the  Fair,  and  to 
return  to  Moscow  before  the  arrival  of  Your  Majesty." 

^  So  much  the  better :  I  shall  be  glad  fpr  you  to  examine,  in 
detail,  my  works  at  the  Kremlin.  My  residence  there  was  too 
small,  I  am  therefore  building  another  more  suitable ;  and  I  will 
explain  to  you  myself  all  my  plans  for  the  embellishment  of  this 
part  of  Moscow,  which  we  view  as  the  cradle  of  the  Empire. 
But  you  have  no  time  to  lose,  for  you  have  immense  distances  to 
travel  over  —  the  distances !  these  are  the  curse  of  Russia." 

**  Do  not,  Sire,  regret  them :  they  form  the  canvas  of  pictures 
that  are  to  be  filled  up ;  elsewhere  the  earth  is  too  confined  for 
the  inhabitants ;  but  it  will  never  fail  Your  Majesty." 
"  The  time  fails  me."  • 

"  You  have  the  future." 

"They  little  know  me  who  reproach  my  ambition:  far  from 
seeking  to  extend  our  territory,  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  closer 
around  me  the  entire  population  of  Russia.  It  is  simply  over 
misery  and  barbarism  that  I  wish  to  achieve  conquests :  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Russians  would  be  more  gratifying  than 
to  aggrandize  myself.  If  you  knew  what  an  amiable  people  the 
Russians  are !  how  gentle,  and  how  naturally  polite !  You  will 
see  them  at  Peterhoff ;  but  it  is  here,  on  the  first  of  January,  that 
I  would  have  especially  desired  to  show  them  to  you."  Then,  re- 
turning to  his  favourite  theme,  he  continued :  "  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  render  one's  self  worthy  of  governing  such  a  people." 
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"  Your  Majesty  has  already  done  much  for  Russia." 

''  I  fear  sometimes  that  I  have  not  done  all  that  might  have 
been  effected." 

llie  Emperor  is  the  only  man  in  the  empire  with  whom  one 
may  talk  without  fear  of  informers ;  he  is  also  the  only  one  in 
whom  I  have  as  yet  recognised  natural  sentiments  and  sincere 
language.  If  I  lived  in  this  country,  and  had  a  secret  to  conceal, 
I  should  begin  by  confiding  it  to  him. 

If  he  has,  as  I  think,  more  pride  than  vanity,  more  dignity  thaa 
arrogance,  the  general  impression  of  the  various  portraits  I  have 
successively  traced  of  him,  and  especially  the  effect  his  conversation 
produced  on  me,  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  him :  in  fact,  I  did  my 
best  to  resist  the  influence  of  his  attractions.  I  am  certainly  any 
thing  but  revolutionary,  still  I  am  revolutionised :  such  is  the  con- 
sequence of  being  born  in  France,  and  of  living  there.  But  I  have 
a  yet  better  reason  to  give  in  explanation  of  my  endeavour  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  over  me.  Aristocrat,  both 
from  character  and  conviction,  I  feel  that  the  aristocracy  alone 
can  withstand  either  the  seductions  or  the  abuses  of  absolute 
power.  Without  an  aristocracy,  there  would  be  nothing  but 
tyranny  both  in  monarchies  and  in  democracies.  The  sight  of 
despotism  is  revolting  to  me  in  spite  of  myself ;  it  offends  all  the 
ideas  of  liberty  which  spring  alike  from  my  natural  feelings  and 
my  political  creed.  No  aristocrat  can  submit,  without  repugnance, 
to  see  the  levelling  hand  of  despotism  laid  upon  the  people.  This, 
however,  happens  in  pure  democracies  as  much  as  in  absolute 
monarchical  governments. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  I  were  a  sovereign  I  should  like  the 
society  of  those  who  would  recognise  in  me  the  fellow-being  as 
well  as  the  prince,  especially  if,  when  viewed  apart  from  my 
titles,  and  reduced  to  myself,  I  should  still  have  a  right  to  he 
called  a  sincere,  firm,  and  upright  man. 

Let  the  reader  seriously  ask  himself,  if  that  which  I  have 
recounted  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  since  my  arrival  in  Russia, 
places  this  prince  lower  in  his  opinion  than  before  he  had  read 
these  chapters. 

Our  frequent  communications  in  public  gained  me  numerons 
acquaintances,  as  well  as  renewal  of  acquaintances.  Many  persons 
whom  I  had  met  elsewhere  cast  themselves  in  my  way,  though 
x)nly  after  they  had  observed  that  I  was  the  object  of  this  particukr 
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good-will  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  These  men  were  the 
most  exalted  persons  at  court ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  people  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  placemen,  to  be  sparing  of  every 
thing  except  ambitious  schemes.  To  preserve  at  court  sentiments 
above  the  vulgar  range,  requires  the  endowment  of  a  very  lofty 
mind,  and  lofty  minds  are  rare* 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  there  are  no  great  noblemen 
in  Bussia,  because  there  are  no  independent  characters,  with  the 
exception,  at  least,  of  those  superior  minds,  which  are  too  few  in 
number  to  exercise  any  general  influence  on  society.  It  is  the 
pride  inspired  by  high  birth,  far  more  than  riches  or  rank  ac- 
qnired  by  industry,  which  renders  man  independent. 

This  country,  in  many  respects  so  different  from  France,  still 
resembles  it  in  one  —  it  is  without  any  regulated  social  system. 
By  reason  of  this  gap  in  the  body  politic,  universal  equality  reigns 
in  Russia  as  in  France,  and  therefore,  in  both  countries,  the  minds 
of  men  are  restless  and  unquiet:  with  us  this  is  demonstrated  by 
visible  agitations  and  explosions  ;  in  Russia,  political  passions  are 
concentrated.     In  France,  every  one  can  arrive  at  his  object,  by 
setting  out  from  the  tribune  *  ;  in  Russia  by  setting  out  at  court 
Thfe  lowest  of  men,  if  he  can  discover  how  to  please  his  sovereign, 
may  become  to-morrow  second  only  to  the  Emperor.     The  favour 
of  that  god  is  the  prize  which  produces  as  many  prodigies  of  effort, 
and  miraculous  metamorphoses,  as  the  desire  of  popularity  among 
us.    A  profound  flatterer  in  Petersburg  is  the  same  as  a  sublime 
orator  in  Paris.     What  a  talent  of  observation  must  not  that  have 
been  in  the  Russian  courtiers,  which  enabled  them  to  discover 
that  a  means  of  pleasing  the  Emperor  was  to  walk  in  winter 
without  a  great  coat  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.     This  flattery  of 
the  climate  has  cost  the  life  of  more  than  one  ambitious  individual. 
Under  a  despotism  which  is  without  limits,  minds  are  as  much 
agitated  and  tormented  as  under  a  republic  ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  agitation  of  the  subjects  of  an  autocracy  is  more  painful 
on  account  of  the  silence  and  concealment  that  ambition  has  to 
impose  upon  itself  in  order  to  succeed.     With  us,  sacrifices,  to  be 
profitable,  have  to  be  public ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be 
secret.     The  unlimited  monarch  dislikes  no  one  so  much  as  a 
subject  puhUcly  devoted.   All  <zeal  that  exceeds  a  blind  and  servile 
obedience  is  felt  by  him  as  both  troublesome  and  suspicious  :  ex- 

♦  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  ^Trana. 
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ceptions  open  the  door  to  pretensions,  pretensions  assume  the 
shape  of  rights,  and,  under  a  despot,  a  subject  who  fancies  that  he 
has  rights  is  a  rebel* 

Marshal  Paskewich  can  attest  the  truth  of  these  remarks: 
they  do  not  dare  to  ruin  him,  but  they  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
make  him  a  cipher.  Before  this  journey,  my  ideas  of  despotism 
were  suggested  by  my  study  of  society  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  I 
had  forgotten  that  those  states  are  despotic  only  in  name,  and  that 
manners  and  customs  there,  serve  to  correct  institutions.  In 
Germany,  the  people  despotically  governed  appeared  to  me  the 
happiest  upon  earth ;  a  despotism  thus  mitigated  by  the  mildness 
of  its  customs,  caused  me  to  think  that  absolutism  was  not,  after  all, 
80  detestable  a  thing  as  our  philosophers  had  pretended.  I  did  not 
then  know  what  absolute  government  was  among  a  nation  of  slaves. 

It  is  to  Russia  that  we  must  go  in  order  to  see  the  results  of 
this  terrible  combination  of  the  mind  and  science  of  Europe  with 
the  genius  of  Asia  —  a  combination  which  is  so  much  the  more 
formidable  as  it  is  likely  to  last ;  for  ambition  and  fear  —  passions 
which  elsewhere  ruin  men  by  causing  them  to  speak  too  much  — 
here  engender  silence.  This  forced  silence  produces  a  forced  calm, 
an*  apparent  order,  more  strong  and  more  frightful  than  anarchy 
itself.  I  admit  but  few  fundamental  rules  in  politics,  because,  in 
the  art  of  government,  I  believe  more  in  the  ef&cacy  of  circum- 
etances  than  of  principles,  but  my  indifference  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  tolerate  institutions  which  necessarily  exclude  all  dignity  of 
human  character  in  their  objects. 

Perhaps  an  independent  judiciary  and  a  powerful  aristocracy 
would  instil  a  calm  and  an  elevation  into  the  Russian  character, 
and  render  the  land  happy ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Emperor 
dreams  of  such  modes  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  people. 
However  superior  a  man  may  be,  he  does  not  voluntarily  renounce 
his  own  way  of  doing  good  to  others. 

But  what  right  have  we  to  reproach  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
with  his  love  of  authority  ?  Is  not  the  genius  of  revolution  ^ 
tyrannical  at  Paris  as  the  genius  of  despotism  at  Petersburg  ? 

At  the  same  time,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  here  a  re- 
striction that  will  show  the  difference  between  the  social  state  of 
the  two  countries.^  In  France,  revolutionary  tyranny  is  an  evil 
belonging  to  a  state  of  transition ;  in  Russia,  despotic  tyranny  is 
permanent. 
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Ths  population  of  Petersburg  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  besides  the  garrison.  So  say  patriotic  Russians  ; 
bat  those  who  are  well  informed,  and  who  consequently  pass  here 
for  evil-disposed  persons,  assure  me  that  it  does  not  reach  to  four 
hundred  thousand,  in  which  number  the  garrison  is  included. 
Small  houses  of  wood  occupy  the  quarters  beyond  those  immense 
spaces  called  squares,  that  form  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  Russians,  descended  from  a  union  of  various  warlike  and 
wandering  tribes,,  have  not  yet  quite  forgotten  the  life  of  the 
bivouac.  Petersburg  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  army,  and  not 
the  capital  of  a  nation.  However  magnificent  this  military  city 
may  be,  it  appears  bare  and  naked  in  the  eyes  of  one  from  the 
"West  of  Europe. 

'*  The  distances  are  the  curse  of  Russia,"  said  the  Emperor ; 
and  it  is  a  remark  the  justice  of  which  may  be  verified  even  in 
the  streets  of  Petersburg.  Thus,  it  is  not  for  the  mere  sake  of 
display  that  people's  carriages  are  drawn  by  four  horses :  here, 
every  visit  is  an  excursion.  The  Russian  horses,  though  full  of 
metUe  and  sinew,  have  not  so  much  bone  as  ours ;  the  badness  of 
the  pavement  soon  tires  them ;  two  horses  could  not  easily  draw, 
for  any  considerable  time,  an  ordinary  carriage  in  the  streets  of 
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Petersburg.  To  be  able  to  drive  four  is  therefore  an  object  of  the 
first  necessity  to  those  who  wish  to  live  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Among  the  Russians,  however,  all  hav«  not  the  right  to  attach  four 
horses  to  their  carriage.  This  permission  is  only  accorded  to 
persons  of  a  certain  rank. 

After  leaving  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  stranger  loses  himself 
in  vaguely-defined  lines  of  road,  IxMrdered  by  barracks  which 
seem  as  though  destined  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
labourers  employed  in  8<Htte  great  work ;  they  are  the  magazines 
of  forage,  clothes,  and  of  other  supplies  for  the  military.  The 
grass  grows  in  these  soi-disant  and  always  deserted  streets. 

So  many  peristyles  have  been  added  to  houses,  so  many  por- 
ticoes adorn  the  barracks  that  here  represent  palaces,  so  great  a 
passion  for  borrowed  decorations  has  presided  over  the  construc- 
tion of  this  temporary  capital,  that  I  count  fewer  men  than  columns 
in  the  squares  of  Petersburg,  always  silent  and  melancholy,  by 
reason  of  their  size  alone  and  their  unchangeable  regularity. 
The  line  and  rule  figure  well  the  manner  in  which  absolute  sove- 
reigns view  things,  and  straight  angles  may  be  said  to  be  the 
blocks  over  which  despotic  architecture  stumbles.  Living  archi- 
tecture, if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  will  not  rise  at  com- 
mand. It  springs,  so  to  spesik,  from  itself,  and  is  an  involuntary 
creation  of  the  genius  and  wants  of  a  people.  To  make  a  great 
nation  is  infallibly  to  create  an  architecture.  I  should  not  be 
astonished  if  some  one  succeeded  in  proving  that  there  are  as 
many  original  styles  of  architecture  as  mother  tongues.  The 
mania  for  rules  of  symmetry  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
Russians ;  with  us  it  is  a  legacy  of  the  empire.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  bad  taste  of  the  Parisian  architects,  we  should,  long  since, 
have  been  presented  with  some  sensible  plan  for  ornamenting  asd 
finishing  our  monstrous  Place  du  CaiTousel ;  but  the  necessity  for 
parallels  and  precedents  stops  every  thing. 

When  architects  of  genius  successively  contribnted  their  efforts 
to  making  the  square  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  the  world,  they  were  not  tyrannized  over 
by  a  passion  for  straight  lines  and  arbitrary  proportions :  tb^ 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  liberty,  without 
reference  to  mathematical  diagrams.  It  has  been  a  want  of  the 
instinctive  perceptions  of  art,  and  the  free  creations  of  fancj 
working  upon  popular  data^  which  has  caused  a  mathematical  eye 
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to  pre^de  over  the  creation  of  Petersburg.  One  can  never  for  a 
moment  forget,  in  surveying  this  abode  of  monuments  without 
genius,  that  it  is  a  city  built  by  a  man,  and  not  by  a  people. 
The  conceptions  appear  limited,  though  their  dimensions  are 
eoormous. 

The  principal  street  in  Petersburg  is  the  Newski  Prospect,  one 
of  the  three  b'nes  which  meet  at  the  palace  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  three  lines  divide  into  five  regular  parts  the  southern  side 
of  the  city,  which,  like  Versailles,  takes  the  form  of  a  fan.  It  is 
more  modem  than  the  port,  built  near  the  Islands  by  Peter  the 
Great 

The  Newski  Prospect  deserves  to  be  described  in  detaiL  It  is 
ft  beautiful  street,  a  league  in  length,  and  as  broad  as  our  Boule- 
▼tnU.  In  several  places,  trees  have  been  planted,  as  unfortunate 
in  their  position  as  those  of  Paris.  It  serves  as  a  promenade  and 
rendezvous  for  all  the  idlers  of  the  city.  Of  these,  however, 
tltere  are  but  few,  for  here  people  seldom  move  for  the  sake  of 
BK)Ting ;  each  step  that  is  taken  has  an  object  independent  of 
pleasure.  To  carry  an  order —  to  pay  their  court — to  obey  their 
master,  whoever  he  may  be— such  are  the  influences  which  put  in 
motion  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Petersburg  and  of 
the  Empire* 

Large,  uneven  flint-stones  form  the  execrable  pavement  of  this 
boulevard  called  the  Prospect ;  but  here,  as  in  some  other  prin- 
cipal streets,  there  are,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  the 
sUmes,  blocks  of  fir-wood  in  the  shape  of  cubes,  and  sometimes  of 
octagons,  ov^  which  the  carriages  glide  swiftly.  Each  of  these 
pavements  consists  of  two  lines,  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and 
separated  by  a  strip  of  the  ordinary  flint  pavement,  on  which  the 
shAft  horse  runs.  Two  of  these  roads,  that  is  to  say,  four  lines  of 
wood,  run  the  length  of  the  Newski  Prospect,  one  on  the  left,  the 
other  on  the  right  of  the  street ;  they  are  separated  from  the 
houses  by  raised  flags  for  the  foot  passengers.  This  beautiful  and 
vast  perspective  extends — gradually  becoming  less  populous,  less 
beautiful,  and  more  melancholy — ^to  the  undetermined  limits  of  the 
habitable  city  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  confines  of  the  Asiatic  bar- 
ttrism  by  which  Petersburg  is  always  besieged ;  for  the  desert 
may  be  found  at  the  extremity  of  its  more  superb  streets. 

A  little  below  the  bridge  of  Aniskoff  is  the  street  named 
Jelognaia,  which  leads  to  a  desert  called  the  Square  of  Alexaxider. 
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I  doubt  whether  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  ever  seen  this  street 
The  superb  city  created  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  beautified  by 
Catherine  11.  and  other  sovereigns,  is  lost  at  last  in  an  unsightly 
mass  of  stalls  and  workshops,  confused  heaps  of  edifices  without 
name,  large  squares  without  design,  and  in  which  the  natural 
slovenliness  and  the  inborn  filthiness  of  the  people  of  the  laud, 
have  for  one  hundred  years  permitted  every  species  of  dirt  and 
rubbish  to  accumulate.  Such  filth,*  heaped  up  year  after  year  in 
the  Russian  cities,  serves  as  a  protestation  against  the  pretension 
of  the  German  sovereigns,  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
thoroughly  polished  the  Sclavonian  nation.  The  primitive  cha- 
racter of  that  people,  however  disguised  it  may  have  been  by  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  it,  at  least  shows  itself  in  some  of  the  comers 
of  the  cities ;  and  if  they  have  cities  at  all,  it  is  not  because  they 
want  them,  but  because  their  military  .masters  compel  them  to 
emulate  the  West  of  Europe.  These  unfortunate  animals,  placed 
in  the  cage  of  European  civilization,  are  victims  of  the  mania,  or 
rather  of  the  ambition  of  the  Czars,  conquerors  of  the  future 
world,  and  who  well  know  that,  before  subjugating  us,  they  must 
imitate  us. 

Nothing,  I  am  told,  can  give  any  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Peters- 
burg streets  during  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Within  the  fort- 
night which  follows  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  all 
the  bridges  are  carried  away,  and  the  communications  between 
different  quarters  of  the  city  are,  during  several  days,  interrupted, 
and  often  entirely  broken  off.  The  streets  then  become  the  beds 
of  furious  torrents;  few  political  crises  could  cause  so  much 
damage  as  this  annual  revolt  of  Nature  against  an  incomplete  and 
impracticable  civilization.  Since  the  thaw  at  Petersburg  has 
been  described  to  me  I  complain  no  longer  of  the  pavements,  de- 
testable though  they  be ;  for  I  remember  they  have  to  be  renewed 
every  year. 

After  mid-day,  the  Newski  Prospect,  the  grand  square  of  the 
palace,  the  quays  and  the  bridges  are  enlivened  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  carriages  of  various  kinds  and  curious  forms: 
this  rather  relieves  the  habitual  dulness  of  the  most  monotonous 
capital  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  equally  gloomy; 
for  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  certain  apartments  des- 
tined to  receive  company,  and  furnished  in  the  English  style, 
there  may  be  seen  in  the  back  ground  various  signs  of  a  want 
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of  cleanliness  and  order,  which  at  once  reminds  the  observer  of 
Asia. 

The  articles  of  furniture  least  used  in  a  Russian  house  are  beds. 
The  women  servants  sleep  in  recesses  similar  to  those  in  the  old- 
fashioned  porters'  lodges  in  France ;  whilst  the  men  roll  them- 
selves up  on  the  stairs,  in  the  vestibule,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  the 
saloons,  upon  the  cushions  which  they  place  on  the  floor  for  the 
night 

This  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  Prince  — .    He  is  a  great 
nobleman,  but  ruined  in  fortune,  infirm  and  dropsical.    He  suffers 
so  greatly  that  he  cannot  get  up,  and  jet  he  has  no  bed  on  which 
to  lie,  —  I  mean  to  say,  nothing  which  would  be  called  a  bed  in 
lands  where  civilization  is  of  older  date.    He  lives  in  the  house 
of  his  sister  who  is  absent.    Alone  in  this  naked  palace,  he  passes 
the  night  on  a  wooden  board  covered  with  a  carpet  and  some 
pUows.     In  all  the  Russian  houses  that  I  have  entered,  I  have 
observed  that  the  screen  is  as  necessary  to  the  bed  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians  as  musk  is  to  their  persons :  —  intense  dirtiness  does  not 
always  exclude  external  elegance.      Sometimes,  however,  they 
luive  a  bed  for  show ;  an  object  of  luxury,  which  is  maintained 
through  respect  for  European  fashions,  but  of  which  no  use  is 
ever  made.     The  residences  of  several  Russians  of  taste  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  ornament  —  a  little  artificial  garden  in  a 
comer  of  the  drawing-room.     Three  long  stands  of  flowers  are 
ranged  round  a  window,  so  as  to  form  a  little  verdant  saloon  or 
kind  of  chiosc,  which  reminds  one  of  those  in  gardens.     The 
stands  are  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  balustrade,  which  rises 
to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  is  overgrown  with  ivy  or  other 
climbing  plants  that  twist  around  the  trellis-work,  and  produce 
a  cool  agreeable  effect  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  apartment,  blazing 
with  gilt  work  and  crowded  with  furniture.    In  this  little  ver- 
dant boudoir  are  placed  a  table  and  a  few  chairs :  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  generally  seated  there,  and  there  is  room  for  two  or 
three  others,  for  whom  it  forms  a  retreat,  which,  if  not  very  se- 
cret, is  secluded  enough  to  please  the  imagination. 

The  effect  of  this  household  thicket  is  not  more  pleasing  than 

the  idea  is  sensible,  in  a  land  where  secrecy  should  preside  over 

aU  private  conversation.     The  usage  is,  I  believe,  imported  from 

Asia. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  artificial  gardens  of  the 
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Russian  saloons  introduced  some  day  into  the  honses  of  Paris.* 
They  would  not  disfigure  the  abode  of  the  most  fashionable  fe- 
male politician  in  France.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  innovation, 
were  it  only  to  cope  with  the  Anglo-man6s»  who  have  inflicted  an 
injury  on  the  good  taste  and  the  real  genius  of  the  French,  which 
I  shall  never  pardon.  The  Sclavonians,  when  they  are  handsome, 
are  lightly  and  elegantly  formed,  though  their  appearance  still 
conveys  the  idea  of  strength.  Their  eyes  are  all  oval  in  shape, 
and  have  the  deceitful  furtive  glance  of  the  Asiatics.  Whether 
dark  or  blue,  they  are  invariably  clear  and  lively,  constantly  in 
motion,  and  when  moved  with  laughter,  their  expression  is  very 
graceful. 

This  people,  grave  by  necessity  rather  than  by  nature,  scarcely 
dare  to  laugh,  except  with  their  eyes ;  but  words  being  thus  re- 
pressed, these  eyes,  animated  by  silence,  supply  the  place  of  elo- 
quence, so  strongly  id  passion  depicted  in  their  expression.  That 
expression  is  almost  always  intelligent,  and  sometimes  gentle, 
though  more  often  anxious,  even  to  a  degree  of  wildness  that 
conveys  the  idea  of  some  animal  of  the  deer  kind  caught  in  the 
toils. 

The  Sclavonians  seem  bom  to  guide  a  chariot,  and  show  good 
blood,  like  the  horses  which  they  drive.  Their  strange  appear- 
ance and  the  activity  of  their  steeds  render  it  amusing  to  traverse 
the  streets  of  Petersburg.  Thanks  to  its  inhabitants,  and  in  de- 
spite of  its  architects,  this  city  resembles  no  other  in  Europe. 

The  Russian  coachmen  sit  upright  on  their  seats ;  they  always 
drive  at  great  speed,  but  with  safety.  The  precision  and  quick- 
ness of  their  eye  are  admirable.  Whether  with  two  or  four  horses, 
they  have  always  two  reins  to  each  horse,  which  they  hold  with 
the  arms  much  extended.  No  impediment  stops  them  in  their 
course ;  men  and  horses,  both  half  wild,  scour  the  city  at  fall 
speed :  but  nature  has  rendered  them  quick  and  adroit ;  conse- 
quently, notwithstanding  the  reckless  daring  of  these  coachmen* 
accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg. 
They  have  often  no  whip,  or  when  they  have  one,  it  is  so  short 
that  they  can  make  no  use  of  it.  Neither  do  they  have  recourse 
to  the  voice ;  the  reins  and  the  bit  are  their  only  instruments. 
One  may  traverse  Petersburg  for  hours  without  hearing  a  single 

*  They  have  been  introduced  into  many  houses  in  Grermany;  and  tba 
custom  is  spreading.  —  Trans. 
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shout.  If  the  pedestrians  do  not  get  out  of  the  way  with  suffi- 
cient celerity,  the  Falleitery  or  postilion,  utters  a  little  yelp,  like 
the  sharp  cry  of  a  marmot  roused  in  his  nest,  on  hearing  which, 
every  one  gives  way,  and  the  carriage  rushes  past  without  having 
once  slackened  its  speed. 

The  carriages  are  in  general  void  of  all  taste,  hadly  varnished, 
and  seldom  cleaned.  If  brought  from  England,  they  do  not  long 
resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  pavement  of  Petersburg.  The 
harness  is  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  light  and  elegant :  it  is 
made  of  excellent  leather ;  in  short,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
taste,  and  the  negligence  of  the  servants,  the  tout  ensemble  of 
these  equipages  is  original,  and  to  a  certain  degree  picturesque. 

They  only  harness  four  horses  abreast  for  long  journeys.  In 
Petersburg,  they  are  placed  two  and  two ;  the  traces  by  which 
they  are  attached  are  long  beyond  all  proportion.  The  child  who 
guides  the  leaders,  is,  like  the  coachman,  dressed  in  the  Persian 
robe  called  the  armiac.  However  well  it  may  suit  the  man  who  is 
seated,  it  is  not  convenient  on  horseback ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  Russian  postilion  is  bold  and  dexterous. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the  gravity,  the  haughty  silence, 
the  address^  and  the  imperturbable  temerity  of  these  little  Sclavo- 
nian  monkeys.  Their  pertness  and  dexterity  are  my  delight  every 
time  that  I  go  into  the  city ;  and  they  have,  which  is  less  often  seen 
here  than  elsewhere,  the  appearance  of  being  happy.  It  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  experience  satisfaction  when  what  he  does  is 
done  welL  The  Russian  coachmen  and  postilions,  being  the  most 
skilful  in  the  world,  are  perhaps  content  with  their  lot,  however 
hard  it  may  be  in  some  respects. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  those  in  the  service  of  the  nobles 
pride  themselves  on  their  personal  appearance,  and  take  pains 
with  it ;  but  those  who  ply  on  hire,  excite,  as  do  also  their  unfor- 
tunate horses,  my  sincere  pity.  They  remain  in  the  street  from 
morning  till  evening,  at  the  door  of  the  person  who  lets  them  out, 
or  on  the  stands  assigned  by  the  police.  The  horses  eat  always 
in  harness,  and  the  men  always  on  their  seat.  I  pity  the  former 
more  than  the  latter,  for  the  Russians  have  a  taste  for  servitude. 

The  coachmen  live,  however,  in  this  manner  only  during  the 
summer.  In  the  winter,  sheds  are  built  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
frequented  squares,  and  near  the  theatres  and  the  palaces  where 
fetes  are  most  frequently  given.    Around  this  shelter  large  fires 
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are  lighted,  where  the  servants  warm  themselves ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  month  of  January,  scarcely  a  night  passes  on  which  there  is  a 
ball,  without  a  man  or  two  dying  of  cold  in  the  streets. 

A  lady,  more  sincere  than  others  to  whom  I  addressed  questions 
on  this  subject,  replied,  "  It  is  possible,  but  I  have  never  heard 
it  talked  about.**  A  denial  which  involved  a  strange  avowal.  It 
is  necessary  to  visit  this  city,  in  order  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  the  rich  man  will  carry  his  contempt  for  the  life  of  the  poor, 
and  the  slight  value  which  life  in  general  has  in  the  eyes  of  men 
condemned  to  live  under  absolutism. 

In  Russia,  existence  is  painful  to  every  body.  The  Emperor  is 
scarcely  less  inured  to  fatigue  than  the  lowest  of  his  serfs.  I  have 
been  shown  his  bed,  the  hardness  of  which  would  astonish  our 
common  labourers.  Here,  every  one  is  obliged  to  repeat  to  him- 
self the  stem  truth,  that  the  object  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  on 
earth,  and  that  the  means  of  attaining  it  is  not  pleasure.  The 
inexorable  image  of  duty  and  of  submission  appears  at  each 
instant,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  forget  the  hard  condition  of- 
human  existence — labour  and  sorrow! 

If  for  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  promenade,  the 
appearance  of  a  few  idlers  should  inspire  the  illusive  idea  that 
there  may  be  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  men  who  amuse  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  amusement,  men  who  make  pleasure  a  business,  I 
am  soon  undeceived  by  the  sight  of  some  feldjager,  passing  rapidly 
in  his  telega.  The  feldjager  is  the  representative  of  power  —  he 
is  the  word  of  the  sovereign :  a  living  telegraph,  he  proceeds  to 
bear  an  order  to  another  similar  automaton,  who  awaits  him, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  leagues  off,  and  who  is  as  ignorant  as  his 
comrade  of  the  objects  that  put  them  both  in  motion.  The  telega, 
in  which  the  man  of  iron  travels,  is  of  all  travelling  vehicles  the 
most  uncomfortable.  It  consists  of  a  little  cart  with  two  leathtf 
seats,  but  without  springs  or  back.  No  other  kind  of  carriage 
could  stand  the  roads  of  this  savage  empire.  The  first  seat  is  for 
the  coachman,  who  is  changed  at  each  stage;  the  second  is  reserved 
for  the  courier,  who  travels  till  he  dies ;  and  among  men  devoted 
to  such  a  life,  death  arrives  early. 

Those  whom  I  see  rapidly  traversing  in  every  direction  the  fine 
streets  of  this  city,  seem  to  represent  the  solitudes  into  which  they 
are  about  to  plunge.  I  follow  them  in  imagination,  and  at  ths 
end  of  their  course  appear  to  me  Siberia^  Kamtschatka,  the  Salt 
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Desert,  the  Wall  of  China,  Lapland,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  Nova 
Zembla,  Persia,  or  the  Caucasus.  These  historical,  or  almost 
fabuloQS,  names  produce  on  mj  imagination  the  effect  of  a  dim 
and  vapoury  distance  in  a  vast  landscape,  and  engender  a  species 
of  reverie  which  oppresses  my  spirits.  Nevertheless,  the  apparition 
of  such  hlind,  deaf,  and  dumb  couriers  is  a  poetical  aliment,  con- 
stantly presented  to  the  mind  of  the  stranger.  These  men,  bom 
to  liye  and  die  in  their  telegas,  impart  of  themselves  a  melancholy 
interest  to  the  humblest  scene  of  Ufe.  Nothing  prosaic  can  sub- 
sist in  the  mind  when  in  the  presence  of  so  much  suffering  and  so 
mach  effort.  It  must  be  owned  that,  if  despotism  renders  un- 
happy the  people  that  it  oppresses,  it  is  conducive  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  travellers,  whom  it  fills  with  an  astonishment  ever  new. 
Where  there  is  liberty,  every  thing  is  published  and  speedily 
forgotten,  for  every  thing  is  seen  at  a  glance ;  but  under  an  abso- 
lute government  every  thing  is  concealed,  and  therefore  every 
thing  is  conjectured :  the  greater  the  mystery,  the  greater  the 
curiosity,  wldch  is  enhanced  even  by  the  necessary  absence  of 
apparent  interest. 

I  have  been  describing  a  city  without  character,  rather  pom- 
pous than  imposing,  more  vast  than  beautiful,  and  full  of  edifices 
without  style,  taste,  or  historic  interest.     But  to  make  the  pic- 
ture complete,  that  is,  faithful,  I  should  have  inserted  the  figures 
of  men  naturally  graceful,  and  who,  with  their  Oriental  genius, 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a  city  built  by  a  people  which  had  no 
country,  for  Petersburg  has  been  constructed  by  wealthy  men, 
whose  minds  were  formed  by  comparing,  without  deep  study,  the 
diflPerent  countries  of  Europe.     This  legion  of  travellers,  more  or 
less  refined,  and  rather  skilful  than  learned,  formed  an  artificial 
nation,  a  community  of  intelligent  and  clever  characters,  recruited 
from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world*     They  did  not  consti- 
tute the  Russian  people.    These  latter  are  roguish  as  the  slave, 
who  consoles  himself  by  privately  ridiculing  his  master ;  super- 
stitious, boastful,  brave,  and  idle  as  the  soldier ;  and  poetical,  mu- 
sical, and  contemplative  as  the  shepherd ;  for  the  habits  of  a  no- 
made  people  prevailed  for  a  long  time  among  the  Sclavonians. 
All  this  is  in  keeping  neither  with  the  style  of  the  architecture 
nor  with  the  plan  of  the  streets  in  Petersburg :  there  has  been 
evidently  no  connection  between  the  architect  and  the  inhabitant. 
Peter  the  Great  built  the  city  against  the  Swedes  rather  than  for 
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the  Russians ;  but  the  natural  character  of  its  population  betrays 
itself,  notwithstanding  their  respect  for  the  caprices  of  their  mas- 
ter ;  and  it  is  to  such  involuntary  disobedience  that  Russia  owes 
its  stamp  of  originality.  Nothing  can  efface  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  its  people ;  and  this  triumph  of  innate  faculties  over  an 
ill-directed  education,  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  every  traveller 
capable  of  appreciating  it. 

Happily  for  the  painter  and  the  poet,  the  Russians  possess 
an  essentially  religious  sentiment.  Their  churches,  at  least,  are 
their  own.  The  unchangeable  form  of  these  pious  edifices  is  a 
part  of  their  religion :  superstition  defends  her  sacred  fortresses 
against  the  mania  for  mathematical  figures  in  freestone-oblongS) 
planes,  and  straight  lines ;  in  short,  against  the  military,  rather 
than  classic,  architecture  which  imparts  to  each  of  the  cities  of 
this  land  the  air  of  a  camp  destined  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks 
during  the  performance  of  some  grand  manoeuvres. 

The  genius  of  a  nomade  race  is  equally  recognised  in  the  va- 
rious vehicles  and  harness,  the  carriages,  and  the  droshki.  The 
latter  is  so  small  as  quite  to  disappear  under  those  who  occupy  it 
Its  singular  appearance,  as  it  passes  rapidly  between  long  straight 
lines  of  very  low  houses,  over  which  are  seen  the  steeples  of  a 
multitude  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

These  gilded  or  painted  spires  break  the  monotonous  line  of 
roofs,  and  rise  in  the  air  with  shafts  so  tapered,  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  distinguish  the  point  where  their  gilding  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  a  polar  sky.  They  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  appear  to 
be  of  a  height  which,  for  their  diameter,  is  truly  extraordinary. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  ho^they  maintain  themselves  in  air. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  an  immense  assemblage  of 
domes,  to  which  are  always  attached  the  four  belfries  necessary 
to  constitute  a  church  among  the  modern  Greeks ;  a  multitude 
of  cupolas  covered  with  gold,  silver,  or  azure;  palace  roofs  of 
emerald  green,  or  ultra-marine ;  squares  ornamented  with  bronze 
statues ;  an  immense  river  bordering  and  serving  as  a  mirror  to 
the  picture  —  let  him  add  to  it  the  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across 
the  river's  broadest  part  —  the  citadel,  where  sleep  in  their  un- 
ornamented  tombs  Peter  the  Great  and  his  family*,  and  an  island 
covered  with  edifices  built  after  the  model  of  Grecian  temples  — 
let  him  embrace  in  one  view  the  whole  of  these  varied  parts,  and 

*  The  Greek  rite  forbids  sculpture  in  chnrches. 
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be  will  understand  how  Petersburg  may  be  infinitely  picturesque, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  taste  of  its  borrowed  architecture,  the 
marshes  which  surround  it,  the  unbroken  flatness  of  its  site,  and 
the  pale  dimness  of  its  finest  summer  days. 

Let  me  not  be  reproached  for  my  contradictions  ;  I  have  my* 
self  perceived  them  without  wishing  to  avoid  them,  for  they  lie 
in  the  things  which  I  contemplate.  I  could  not  give  a  true  idea 
of  objects  that  I  describe,  if  I  did  not  often  seem  to  contradict 
myself.  If  I  were  less  sincere,  I  should  appear  more  consistent ; 
bat  in  physical  as  in  moral  order,  truth  is  only  an  assemblage'  of 
contrasts  —  contrasts  so  glaring,  that  it  might  be  said  nature  and 
society  have  been  created,  only  in  order  to  hold  together  elements 
which  would  otherwise  oppose  and  repel  each  other. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dull  than  the  sky  of  Petersburg  at  mid- 
^7 ;  but  the  evenings  and  mornings,  of  which  the  twilight  oc- 
cupies three  quarters  of  the  whole  period  of  life,  are  admirable. 
The  summer  sun,  which  is  submerged  for  a  moment  about  mid- 
mght,  continues  for  a  long  time  to  float  along  the  horizon  on  a 
level  with  the  Neva  and  the  lowlands  through  which  it  flows. 
It  sheds  over  the  waste,  streams  of  light  brilliant  enough  to  beau- 
tify Nature  in  her  most  cheerless  aspect.  But  it  is  not  the  en- 
thusiasm produced  by  the  deep  colouring  of  tropic  landscapes 
which  this  beauty  inspires ;  it  is  the  attraction  of  a  dream,  the 
irresistible  influence  of  a  sleep  full  of  memories  and  of  hopes. 
The  promenade  of  the  Islands  at  this  hour  is  the  image  of  a  real 
idyl  No  doubt  there  are  many  things  wanting  in  these  scenes 
to  constitute  pictures  good  as  compositions ;  but  Nature  has  more 
power  than  art  on  the  imagination  of  man;  her  simple  aspect 
suffices  under  every  zone  to  supply  that  necessity  for  admiring 
which  exists  in  the  soul.  God  has  reduced  the  earth  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  pole  to  the  extreme  of  flatness  and  nudity ;  But  not- 
withstanding this  poverty,  the  spectacle  of  creation  will  always, 
in  the  eye  of  man,  be  the  most  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  designs 
of  the  Creator.  May  there  not  be  beauty  in  the  bald  head  ?  For 
my  part,  I  find  the  environs  of  Petersburg  more  than  beautiful : 
they  have  a  sad  and  sombre  dulness  about  them  which  is  sub- 
lime, and  which,  in  the  depth  of  its  impressiveness,  rivals  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  most  celebrated  landscapes  of  the 
earth.  They  present  no  pompous  artificial  work,  no  agreeable 
invention,  but  a  profound  solitude,  a  solitude  terrible  and  beau- 
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tiful  as  death.  From  one  end  of  ber  plains,  from  one  shore  of 
her  seas  to  the  other,  Russia  hears  that  voice  of  God  which  no- 
thing can  silence,  and  which  sajs  to  man,  puffed  up  with  the 
contemptible  magnificence  of  his  miserable  cities,  *^  Tour  labour 
is  vain ;  I  am  still  the  greatest  l^  Often,  a  countenance  devoid  of 
beauty  has  more  expression,  and  engraves  itself  on  our  memory 
in  a  manner  more  ineffaceable,  than  those  regular  traits  which 
display  neither  passion  nor  sentiment.  Such  is  the  effect  of  our 
instinct  of  immortality,  that  the  things  which  most  highly  interest 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  are  those  which  speak  to  him  of  some- 
thing unearthly. 

How  admirable  is  the  power  of  the  primitive  endowment  of 
nations !  For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  higher  classes  of 
Russians,  the  nobles,  the  learned,  and  the  powerful  of  the  land, 
have  been  begging  ideas  and  copying  models  from  all  the  com- 
munities of  Europe ;  and  yet  this  absurd  phantasy  of  princes  and 
courtiers  has  not  prevented  the  people  from  remaining  original.* 

The  finely  endowed  Sclavonic  race  has  too  delicate  an  organiza- 
tion to  mingle  indiscriminately  with  the  Teutonic  people.  The 
German  character  has,  even  at  this  day,  less  affinity  with  the 
Russian  than  has  the  Spanish,  with  its  cross  of  Arab  blood. 
Slowness,  heaviness,  coarseness,  timidity,  and  awkwardness,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  genius  of  the  Sclavonians.  They 
would  rather  endure  vengeance  and  tyranny.  Even  the  German 
virtues  are  odious  to  the  Russians ;  thus,  in  a  few  years  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  their  religious  and  political  atrocities,  have  made 
greater  progress  in  public  opinion  at  Warsaw  f  than  the  Prussians, 
notwithstanding  the  rare  and  solid  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
German  people.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  desirable,  I  only  note 
it  as  an  existing  fact :  it  is  not  all  brothers  who  love,  but  all  un- 
derstand each  other. 

As  to  the  analogy  which  I  imagine  I  can  in  certain  points 
discover  between  the  Russians  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  accounted 
for  by  the  relations  which  may  have  originally  existed  between 
some  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  some  of  the  hordes  which  passed 
from  Asia  into  Muscovy.     The  Moresque  architecture  bears  aa 

*  This  reproach,  which  applies  to  Peter  L  and  his  'immediate  sacceason, 
completes  the  eulogy  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  has  began  to  stem  tho 
torrent  of  the  mania. 

t  The  Poles  are  of  Sclavonic  race. —  Trans, 
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affinit/  to  the  Bjzantine,  which  is  the  model  of  the  real 
Muscovite.  The  genius  of  the  Asiatic  wanderers  in  Africa  could 
not  be  contrary  to  that  of  other  Eastern  nations  but  recently 
established  in  Europe.  History  is  ez];)lained  by  the  progressive 
influence  of  races. 

But  for  the  difference  in  the  religion  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  I  could  here  fancy  myself  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
barren  plains  of  Castile.  In  fact,  we  are  enduring  at  present  the 
heat  of  Africa ;  for  twenty  years  Petersburg  has  not  known  so 
burning  a  summer. 

Notwithstanding  the  tropical  heats,  I  see  the  Russians  already 
preparing  their  provision  of  winter  fuel.  Boats  loaded  with 
billets  of  birch-wood,  the  only  fuel  used  here  (for  the  oak  is  a  tree 
of  luxury),  obstruct  the  large  and  numerous  canals  which  intersect 
the  city  in  every  direction.  It  is  built  on  the  model  of  Amsterdam : 
an  arm  of  the  Neva  flows  through  the  principal  streets ;  in  winter 
it  is  filled  up  by  the  ice  and  snow ;  in  summer,  by  the  innumerable 
boats.  The  wood  is  conveyed  from  the  boats  in  narrow  carts  of 
a  primitive  simplicity  of  construction,  on  which  it  is  piled  to  a 
height  which  makes  it  resemble  a  moving  wall.  I  have  never 
once  seen  any  of  these  tottering  edifices  falL 

The  Russian  people  are  singularly  adroit :  it  is  against  the  will 
of  Nature  that  this  race  of  men  has  been  driven  by  human  revo- 
lutions towards  the  pole,  and  that  it  is  kept  there  by  political 
circumstances.  He  who  would  penetrate  further  into  the  designs 
of  Providence,  might  perhaps  recognise  a  war  with  the  elements 
as  the  rough  trial  to  which  God  has  subjected  a  nation  destined 
hereafter  to  rule  over  others.  A  situation  demanding  a  severe 
struggle  is  the  school  of  Providence. 

Fuel  is  becoming  scarce  in  Russia.  Wood  is  as  dear  in  Peters- 
burg as  in  Paris.  There  are  houses  here  which  consume  as  much 
as  the  value  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  francs  per  winter.  In  be- 
holding the  inroads  made  upon  the  forests,  we  may  ask,  with 
inquietude,  how  will  the  next  generation  warm  themselves  ? 

If  the  jest  be  pardonable,  I  would  advise,  as  a  measure  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  enjoy  a  genial  climate, 
that  they  should  furnish  the  Russians  wherewith  to  keep  good 
fires.     They  might  then  less  covet  the  southern  sun. 

The  carts  used  for  moving  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the  city  are 
small  and  inconvenient.     With  such  machines,  a  man  and  horse 
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can  do  bat  little  woA  in  a  day.  Grenerallj  speaking,  the  Russians 
show  their  skill  rather  in  their  manner  of  using  inferior  imple* 
ments  than  by  the  pains  thej  take  to  perfect  those  which  they 
have.  Endowed  with  litde  power  of  invention,  they  most  fre* 
quently  want  the  mechanical  appliances  suitable  to  the  end  they 
would  attain.  This  people,  who  possess  so  much  grace  and  so 
much  facility  of  character,  have  no  creative  genius.  Once  for  all, 
the  Russians  are  the  Romans  of  the  North.  Both  peoples  have 
drawn  their  arts  and  sciences  from  strangers.  The  former  have 
intelligence ;  but  it  is  an  imitative,  and  therefore  ironical,  intelli- 
gence ;  it  counterfeits  ever3rthing,  and  invents  nothing.  Ridicule 
is  a  prevailing  trait  in  the  character  of  tyrants  and  slaves.  All 
oppressed  people  are  given  to  slander,  satire,  and  caricature ;  they 
revenge  themselves  for  their  inaction  and  degradation  by  sarcasm. 
The  nature  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  nations  and  their 
governments  has  yet  to  be  elucidated.  In  my  opinion,  each  nation 
has  for  a  government  the  only  one  which  it  could  have.  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  either  to  impose  or  expound  this  system.  It 
is  a  labour  which  I  leave  to  those  who  are  worthier  and  wiser 
than  I :  my  present  object  is  the  less  ambitious  one  of  describ- 
ing what  has  most  struck  me  in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays  of 
Petersburg. 

Several  parts  of  the  Neva  are  entirely  covered  with  boats  of 
hay.  These  rural  objects  are  larger  than  many  houses ;  they  are 
hung  with  straw  mattings,  which  give  them  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  Oriental  tents  or  Chinese  junks. 

The  trade  of  plasterer  is  important  in  a  city  where  the  interior 
of  the  houses  is  a  prey  to  swarms  of  vermin,  and  where  the 
appearance  of  the  exterior  is  spoilt  every  winter.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Russian  plasterers  perform  their  work  is  curious. 
Tliere  are  only  three  months  in  the  year  during  which  they  can 
work  outside  the  houses;  the  number  of  artificers  is  therefore 
considerable,  and  they  are  found  at  the  corner  of  every  street 
These  men,  suspended  at  the  peril  of  their  life  on  little  planks 
attached  to  a  long  hanging  cord,  seem  to  support  themselves  like 
insects  against  the  edifices  which  they  rewhiten. 

In  the  provinces  they  whitewash  the  towns  through  which  the 
Emperor  may  have  to  pass :  is  this  an  honour  rendered  to  the 
sovereign,  or  do  they  seek  to  deceive  him  as  regards  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  land?    In  general,  the  Russians  carry  about  their 
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persons  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  perceptible  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  higher  classes  smell  of  musk;  the  common 
people,  of  cabbage  mixed  with  exhalations  of  onions  and  old 
grea^,  perfumed  leather.    These  scents  never  vary. 

It  may  be  supposed  from  this,  that  the  thirty  thousand  suljects 
of  the  iknperor  who  enter  his  palace  on  the  1st  of  January,  to 
offer  him  their  felicitations,  and  the  six  or  seven  thousand  that 
we  shall  see  to-morrow  pressing  into  the  interior  of  the  palace  of 
Peterhof^  in  honour  of  their  £n^>ress,  must  leave  on  their  passage 
a  fonnidaUe  perf un^. 

Among  all  the  women  of  the  lower  orders  whom  I  have  hitherto 
inet  in  the  streets,  tot  a  single  one  has  struck  me  as  possessing 
beaaty,  and  the  greater  number  among  them  are  ugly  and  dirty 
to  a  d^ee  that  is  repulsive.    Astonishment  is  excited  by  the 
recollection  that  they  are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  men  with 
features  so  fine  and  regular,  profiles  so  perfectly  Grecian,  and 
/bnos  so  elegant  and  supple  as  those  seen  among  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  nation.    There  are  nowhere  old  men  so  handsome, 
iior  old  women  so  hideous,  as  in  Russia.     I  have  seen  few  of  the 
citizens'  wives.     One  of  the  singularities  of  Petersburg  is,  that 
the  number  of  women  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  men  is  less 
tlian  in  other  capitals.    I  am  assured  that  the  form^  do  not,  at 
the  utmost,  form  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
<%.    Their  scarcity  causes  them  to  be  only  too  highly  prized. 
They  attract  so  eager  an  attention  that  there  are  few  who  risk 
themselves  alone,  after  a  certain  hour,  in  the  streets  of  the  less 
populous  quarters.    In  the  capital  of  a  country  altogether  military, 
And  among  a  people  addicted  to  drunkenness,  this  discreetness 
appears  to  me  sufficiently  well  founded.    At  all  times  the  Russian 
women  show  themselves  less  in  public  than  the  French  :  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  far  back  to  find  the  time  when  they  passed  their 
lives  shut  up  like  the  women  of  Asia.    This  reserve,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  still  lingers,  recalls,  like  so  many  other  Russian 
customs,  the  origin  of  the  people.     It  contributes  to  th^  dulness 
of  the  streets  and  the  fetes  of  Petersburg.     The  finest  sights  in 
the  city  are  the  parades,  which  strengthens  my  former  obser- 
vation, that  the  Russian  capital  is  but  a  camp  somewhat  more 
stable  and  pacific  than  a  mere  bivouac. 

There  are  few  cafes  in  Petersburg,  and  no  authorized  public 
balls  in  the  interior  of  the  city.    The  promenades  are  not  much 
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frequented,  and  those  who  are  met  there  exhibit  a  gravity  that 
conveys  bat  little  idea  of  enjoyment. 

But  if  fear  renders  the  men  serious,  it  also  renders  them  ex- 
tremely polite.  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  so  many  men  of  all 
classes  treating  each  other  with  respect.  The  driver  of  the 
droshki  formally  salutes  his  comrade,  who  never  passes  him 
without  rendering  reverence  for  reverence ;  the  porters  salute  the 
plasterers,  and  so  with  all  the  others.  This  urbanity  is,  perhaps, 
affected;  at  least,  I  believe  it  overstrained:  nevertheless,  the 
mere  appearance  of  amenity  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  life. 
If  a  pretended  politeness  has  so  much  about  it  that  is  valuable, 
what  a  charm  must  real  politeness  possess,  the  politeness,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  heart  I 

A  stay  in  Petersburg  would  be  agreeable  to  any  traveller  of 
standing  or  character,  who  could  believe  all  that  he  heard.  The 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  the  escaping  of  dinners  and  soirees, 
those  real  plagues  of  Russia,  and  it  may  be  added  of  all  societies 
where  strangers  are  admitted,  and,  consequently,  where  intimacy 
is  excluded. 

I  have  accepted  here  but  few  private  invitations.  I  was  chiefly 
curious  to  view  the  solemnities  of  the  court,  but  I  have  seen 
enough :  one  soon  wearies  of  wonders  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  the  heart  has  no  share. 
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The  fete  of  Peterhoff  may  be  viewed  under  two  different  lights, 
the  material  and  the  moral;  thus  viewed,  the  same  spectacle 
produces  very  different  impressions. 

I  have  never  seen  any  thing  more  beautiful  to  contemplate,  yet 
at  the  same  time  more  saddening  to  reflect  upon,  than  this  pre- 
tended  national  union  of  courtiers   and  peasants,  who  mingle 
together  in  the  same  saloons  without  any  interchange  of  real 
sympathy.     In  a  social  point  of  view  the  sight  has  displeased  me, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Emperor,  by  this  false  display  of 
popularity,  abases  the  great  without  exalting  the  humble.    All 
men  are  equal  before  God,  and  the  Russians'  God  is  the  Emperor. 
This  supreme  governor  is  so  raised  above  earth,  that  he  sees  no 
difference  between  the  serf  and  the  lord.     From  the  height  in 
which  his  sublimity  dwells,  the  little  distinctions  that  divide  man- 
kind escape  his  divine  inspection,  just  as  the  irregularities  which 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  vanish  before  an  inhabitant  of 

the  sun. 

When  the  Emperor  opens  his  palace  to  the  privileged  peasants 
and  the  chosen  burghers  whom  he  admits  twice  a  year  to  the 
honour  of  paying  their  court  *,  he  does  not  say  to  the  labourer  or 
the  tradesman,  "  You  are  a  man  like  myself,"  but  he  says  to  the 
great  lord,  *'  You  are  a  slave  like  them,  and  I,  your  God,  soar 

•  On  the  Ist  of  Janoaiy,  at  Petersburg,  and  at  Peterhoff  on  the  birthday  of 
the  Empress. 
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equally  above  you  all."  Such  is  (all  political  fiction  aside)  tlie 
moral  meaning  of  the  fete  ;  and  it  is  this  which,  in  my  opinion, 
spoils  it.  As  a  spectator,  I  remarked  that  it  pleased  the  sovereign 
and  the  serfs,  much  more  than  the  professed  courtiers. 

To  seek  to  become  a  popular  idol  by  reducing  all  classes  to  a 
level,  is  a  cruel  game,  an  amusement  of  despotism,  which  might 
dazzle  the  men  of  an  earlier  century,  but  which  cannot  deceive 
any  people  arrived  at  the  age  of  experience  and  reflection. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  did  not  devise  this  imposition;  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  the  more  worthy  of  him  to 
abolish  it.  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  nothing  is  abolished  in 
Bussia  without  peril.  The  people  who  want  the  guarantees  of 
law,  are  protected  only  by  those  of  custom.  An  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  usages,  which  are  upheld  by  insurrection  and  poison,  is 
one  of  the  bases  of  the  constitution,  and  the  periodical  death  of 
sovereigns  proves  to  the  Russians  that  this  constitution  knows 
how  to  make  itself  respected.  The  adjustment  of  such  a  machine 
is  to  me  a  deep  and  painful  mystery. 

In  point  of  magnificent  decorations,  and  picturesque  assemblage 
of  the  costumes  of  all  ranks,  the  fete  at  Peterhoff  cannot  be  too 
highly  extolled.  Nothing  that  I  had  read,  or  that  had  been 
related  to  me  concerning  it,  gave  me  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
fairy  scene ;  the  imagination  was  surpassed  by  the  reality. 

The  reader  must  picture  to  himself  a  palace  built  upon  a  terrace, 
the  height  of  which  seems  that  of  a  mountain,  in  a  land  of  plains 
extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach :  a  country  so  flat,  that, 
from  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  the  vision  may  sweep  over  an 
immense  horizon.  At  the  foot  of  this  imposing  structure  lies  a 
vast  park,  which  terminates  only  with  the  sea,  on  whose  bosom 
may  be  descried  a  line  of  vessels  of  war,  which  were  illuminated  on 
the  evening  of  the  fSte.  This  illumination  was  general ;  the  fire 
blazed  and  extended,  like  a  conflagration,  from  the  groves  and 
terraces  of  the  palace  to  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In 
the  park,  the  lamps  produced  the  effect  of  daylight.  The  trees 
were  lighted  up  by  suns  of  every  colour.  It  was  not  by  thousands, 
nor  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  that  the 
lights  in  these  gardens  of  Armida  might  be  counted  ;  and  thej 
could  all  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  a  palace  crowded  with  a 
people  as  profoundly  respectful  as  if  they  had  lived  all  their  days 
at  court. 
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Nevertheless,  in  this  assemblage,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
efface  all  distinctions  of  rank,  each  class  might  still  be  separately 
traced.  Whateyer  attacks  despotism  maj  have  made  upon  the 
aristocracy,  there  are  yet  castes  in  Russia.  Here  is  presented 
one  more  point  of  resemblance  to  the  East,  and  not  one  of  the 
least  striking  contradictions  of  social  order  created  by  the  manners 
of  the  people  combined  with  the  government  of  the  country. 
Thus,  at  this  fete  of  the  Empress,  this  true  bacchanalian  revel  of 
absolute  power,  I  recognised  the  order  which  reigns  throughout 
the  state,  amid  the  apparent  disorder  of  the  ball.  Those  whom  I 
met  were  always  either  merchants,  soldiers,  labourers,  or  courtiers, 
and  each  class  was  distinguished  by  its  costume.  A  dress  which 
would  not  denote  the  rank  of  the  man,  and  a  man  whose  only  worth 
should  arise  from  his  personal  merit,  would  be  considered  as  ano- 
malies, as  European  inventions,  imported  by  restless  innovators 
and  imprudent  travellers.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
liere  on  the  confines  of  Asia :  a  Russian  in  a  frock  coat,  in  his 
own  country,  appears  to  me  like  a  foreigner. 

True  bearded  Russians  think  as  I  do  upon  this  subject,  and 
they  comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  a  day  will  come  when 
they  shall  be  able  to  put  to  the  sword  all  these  coxcomical  infidels 
to  ancient  usages,  who  neglect  the  nation  and  betray  their  country, 
in  order  to  rival  the  civilisation  of  strangers. 

Russia  is  placed  upon  the  limits  of  two  continents.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  that  which  is  European  to  amalgamate  perfectly 
with  that  which  is  Asiatic.  The  Muscovite  community  has  been 
governed  hitherto  only  by  submitting  to  the  violence  and  in- 
coherence attendant  upon  the  contact  of  two  civilisations,  entirely 
different  in  character.  This  presents  to  the  traveller  a  field  of 
interesting,  if  not  consolatory  speculation. 

The  ball  was  a  rout :  it  professed  to  be  a  masquerade,  for  the 
men  wore  small  pieces  of  silk,  called  Venetian  mantles,  which 
floated  in  a  ridiculous  manner  above  their  uniforms.  The  saloons 
of  the  old  palace,  filled  with  people,  resembled  an  ocean  of  heads 
of  greasy  hair,  over  all  of  which  rose  proudly  the  noble  head  of 
the  Emperor,  whose  stature,  voice,  and  wiU,  alike  soar  above  his 
people.  This  prince  seems  worthy  and  capable  of  subjugating 
the  minds  of  men,  even  as  he  surpasses  their  persons.  A  sort  of 
mysterious  influence  attaches  to  his  presence :  at  Peterhofii  on 
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the  parade,  in  war,  and  in  every  moment  of  his  life,  may  be  seen 
in  him  the  power  that  reigns. 

This  perpetual  reigning,  and  its  perpetual  worship,  would  be  a 
real  comedy,  if  upon  such  permanent  dramatic  representation 
there  did  not  depend  the  existence  of  sixty  millions  of  men,  who 
live  only  because  the  man  whom  you  see  before  you,  playing  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  gives  them  permission  to  breathe,  and  dic- 
tates to  them  the  mode  of  using  that  permission.  It  is  the  divine 
right,  applied  to  the  mechanism  of  social  life.  Such  is^the  serious 
side  of  the  representation,  wherein  are  involved  incidents  of  so 
grave  a  nature,  that  fear  soon  extinguishes  the  inclination  to 
laughter. 

There  does  not  exist  on  the  earth  at  the  present  time,  not  in 
Turkey,  not  even  iq  China,  a  single  man  who  enjoys  and  exercises 
such  power  as  the  Emperor.  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  all 
the  skilfulness  and  experience  of  our  modem  governments,  per- 
fected as  they  are  by  centuries  of  practice,  put  into  exercise  in  a 
still  young  and  uncivilised  society  ;  the  rubrics  of  the  admini- 
strations of  the  West,  aiding  the  despotism  of  the  East ;  European 
discipline  supporting  the  tyranny  of  Asia ;  the  police  employed 
in  concealing  barbarism,  in  order,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  perpetuate 
it  5  disciplined  brute  force  and  the  tactics  of  European  armies, 
serving  to  strengthen  an  Eastern  policy ; — let  him  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  half-savage  people,  who  have  been  enrolled  and  drilled, 
without  havihg  been  civilised,  and  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  social  and  moral  state  of  the  Eussian  nation.  To  profit  by 
the  progressive  discoveries  in  the  art  of  governing  made  by  the 
European  nations,  in  order  to  rule  sixty  millions  of  Orientals,  has 
been  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  First  the  problem  to  be  studied 
by  those  who  govern  Eussia. 

The  reigns  of  Catherine  the  Great  and  of  Alexander  did  but 
prolong  the  systematic  infancy*  of  this  nation. 

Catherine  had  instituted  schools  to  please  the  French  philo- 
sophers, whose  praises  her  vanity  desired  to  obtain.  The  go- 
vernor of  Moscow,  one  of  her  old  favourites,  who  was  rewarded 
by  a  pompous  exile  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  wrote  to 
her  one  day  that  no  one  would  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 
The  Empress  replied  pretty  nearly  in  these  words :  — 

"  My  dear  Prince,  do  not  distress  yourself  because  the  Eossians 

*  L*enfance  systematlque. 
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have  no  desire  for  knowledge :  if  I  institute  schools,  it  is  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  Europe,  in  whose  estimation  we  must  maintain 
oar  standing ;  but  if  our  peasants  should  really  seek  to  become 
enlightened,  neither  you.  nor  I  could  continue  in  our  places." 

This  letter  has  bfee^  read  by  a  person  in  whose  statements  I 
have  evigSy  confidence.  Undoubtedly,  in  writing  it,  the  Empress 
forgot  herself ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  she  was  subject  to  such 
absence  of  mind  that  she  was  considered  so  amiable,  and  that  she 
exercised  so  much  power  over  the  minds  of  imaginative  men. 

The  Russians  wiU,  according  to  their  usual  tactics,  deny  the 
authenticity  of  the  anecdote ;  but  if  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the 
Btrict  accuracy  of  J;he  words,  I  can  affirm  that  they  truly  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  trait  may  be  discovered 
the  spirit  of  vanity  which  rules  and  torments  the  Russians,  and 
which  perverts,  even  in  its  source,  the  power  established  over 
them. 

Their  unfortunate  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  Europe  is  a 
phantom  which  pursues  them  in  the  secrecy  of  thought,  and  re- 
duces conversation  among  them  to  a  trick  of  jugglery,  executed 
more  or  less  adroitly. 

The  present  Emperor,  aided  by  his  sound  judgment  and  his 
clear  apprehension,  has  perceived  the  shoal,  but  will  he  be  able  to 
avoid  it  ?  More  than  the  strength  of  Peter  the  Great  is  required 
to  remedy  the  evil  caused  by  that  first  corrupter  of  the  Russians. 

At  the  present  time  the  difficulty  is  of  a  double  character ;  the 
mind  of  the  peasant  remains  rude  and  barbarous,  while  his  habits 
and  his  disposition  cause  him  to  submit  to  restraint.  At  the  same 
time,  the  false  refinement  of  the  nobles  contravenes  the  national 
character,  upon  which  all  attempts  to  ennoble  the  people  can  alone 
be  built.  What  a  complication  !  Who  will  itnloose  this  modern 
gordian  knot  ? 

I  admire  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  A  man  of  genius  can  alone 
accomplish  the  task  he  has  imposed  upon  himself :  he  has  seen  the 
evil,  he  has  formed  an  idea  of  the  remedy,  and  he  is  endeavouring 
to  apply  it. 

But  can  one  reign  suffice  to  eradicate  evils  which  were  im« 
planted  a  century  and  a  half  ago  ?  The  mischief  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  it  strikes  even  the  eye  of  strangers  the  least  attentive, 
and  that  too  in  a  country  where  every  one  conspires  to  deceive 
the  traveller. 
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In  travelling  in  Eussia,  a  light  and  superficial  mind  may  feed 
itself  on  illusions ;  but  whoever  has  his  eyes  open,  and  adds  to 
some  little  power  of  observation  an  independent  humour,  will  be 
presented  with  a  continued  and  painful  labour,  which  consists  in 
discovering  and  discerning,  at  every  point,  the  struggle  between 
two  nations  carried  on  in  one  community.  These  two  nations  are, 
— Russia  as  she  is,  and  Russia  as  they  would  have  her  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe* 

The  Emperor  is  less  secure  than  any  one  against  the  snares  of 
illusion.  The  reader  will  remember  the  journey  of  Catherine  to 
Cherson  :  she  traversed  deserts,  but  they  built  her  lines  of  villages 
at  every  half  league  of  the  road  by  which  she  .passed,  and  as  she 
did  not  go  behind  the  scenes  of  this  theatre  on  which  the  tyrant 
played  the  fool,  she  believed  her  southern  provinces  were  well- 
peopled,  though  they  continued  cursed  with  a  sterility  which  was 
owing  to  the  oppression  of  her  government  rather  than  to  the 
rigour  of  nature.  The  finesse  of  the  men  charged  by  the  Em- 
peror  with  the  details  of  Russian  administration,  still  exposes  the 
sovereign  to  similar  deceptions. 

The  corps  diplomatique^  and  the  Western  people  in  general, 
have  always  been  considered  by  this  Byzantine  government  and 
by  Russia  in  general,  as  malignant  and  jealous  spies.  There  is 
this  similarity  between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  that  both 
one  and  the  other  always  believe  that  strangers  envy  them :  they 
judge  us  by  their  own  sentiments. 

The  Russian  hospitality  also,  vaunted  as  it  is,  has  become  an 
art  which  may  be  resolved  into  a  refined  species  of  policy.  It 
consists  in  rendering  its  guest  content  at  the  least  possible  cost  of 
sincerity.  Here,  politeness  is  only  the  art  of  reciprocally  dis- 
guising the  double  fear  that  each  experiences  and  inspires.  I 
hear  every  where  spoken  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  every 
where  I  see  that  oppression  is  the  order  of  the  day.  They  say  to 
me, — "We  would  gladly  dispense  with  being  arbitrary,  we  should 
then  be  more  rich  and  prosperous ;  but  we  have  to  do  with  an 
Asiatic  people:"  at  the  same  time,  they  think  in  their  hearts, 
"  We  would  gladly  dispense  with  talking  liberalism  and  philan- 
thropy, we  should  then  be  more  happy  and  more  strong;  but 
we  have  to  do  with  the  governments  of  Europe." 

The  Russians  of  all  classes  conspire,  with  an  unanimity  which  is 
extraordinary,  in  causing  duplicity  to  triumph  among  themselves. 
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They  have  a  dexterity  in  lying,  a  natural  proneness  to  deceit^ 
which  is  revolting.      Things  that  I  admire  elsewhere,  I  hate  here, 
because  I  find  them  too  dearly  paid  for ;  order,  patience,  calmness, 
elegance,  respectfulness,  the  natural  and  moral  relaticms  which 
ought  to  exist  between  those  who  think  and  those  who  execute, 
in  short,  all  that  gives  a  worth  and  a  charm  to  well-organised 
societies,  all  that  gives  a  meaning  and  an  object  to  political  insti- 
tations,  is  lost  and  confounded  here  in  one  single  sentiment  ^that 
of  fear.    In  Russia,   fear  replaces,   that  is,  paralyses  thought. 
This  sentiment,  when  it  reigos  alone,  can  never  produce  more  than 
the  appearances  of  civilisation  ;  whatever  short-sighted  legislators 
may  say,  fear  will  never  be  the   moving  influence  of  a  well- 
organised  society ;  it  is  not  order,  it  is  the  veil  of  chaos ;  where 
liberty  is  wanting,  there  soul  and  truth  must  be  wanting  also. 
Russia  is  a  body  without  life,  a  colossus  which  subsists  only  by  its 
head ;  and  of  which  the  members,  all  equally  deprived  of  force, 
languish  !     Thence  arises  a  profound  inquietude,  an  inexpressible 
uneasiness,  an  uneasiness  which  does  not,  like  that  of  the  new 
French  revoluHonnaires,  arise  from  a  vagueness  of  ideas,  from 
abuses,  from  the  satiety  of  material  prosperity,  or  the  jealousies 
which  a  combination  of  agencies  gives   birth  to;   it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  real  state  of  suffering,  the  indication  of  an  organic 
malady. 

I  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  the  men  enjoy  less  real 
happiness  than  in  Russia.  We  are  not  happy  among  ourselves, 
but  we  feel  that  happiness  is  in  our  power :  among  the  Russians 
it  is  unattainable.  Imagine  republican  passions  (for,  once  again, 
fictitious  equality  reigns  under  a  Russian  emperor)  boiling  beneath 
the  silence  of  despotism  I  This  is  a  terrific  combination,  especially 
as  viewed  with  regard  to  its  future  influence  upon  the  world. 
Russia  is  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  well  closed,  but  placed  over 
a  fire  which  is  ever  becoming  more  fiercely  heated  ;  I  dread  the 
explosion,  and  the  Emperor  has  several  times  experienced  the 
same  dread  during  the  course  of  his  laborious  reign  ;  laborious  in 
peace  as  in  war,  for,  in  our  days,  empires,  like  machines,  are 
ruined  by  remaining  inactive. 

It  is,  then,  this  head  without  a  body,  this  sovereign  without  a 
nation,  who  gives  popular  fetes !  It  appears  to  me  that  before 
creating  popularity,  he  should  create  a  people. 

In  sooth  the  country  lends  itself  marvellously  to  every  species 
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of  fraud:  there  are  slaves  elsewhere,  but  to  find  a  nation  of 
courtly  slaves  it  is  necessary  to  visit  Russia.  One  scarcely  knows 
at  which  most  to  wonder,  the  inconsistency  or  the  hypocrisy.  Ca- 
therine II.  is  not  dead ;  for  notwithstanding  the  open  character  of 
her  grandson,  it  is  still  by  dissimulation  that  Russia  is  governed. 
Here,  to  avow  the  tyranny  would  be  to  make  a  beneficial  progress. 

After  all,  what  is  this  crowd,  whose  respectful  familiarity  in 
presence  of  its  sovereign  has  been  so  much  extolled  in  Europe  ? 
Do  not  deceive  yourselves  :  these  are  the  slaves  of  slaves.  The 
great  lords  send  to  the  fete  of  the  Empress  chosen  peasants,  who, 
it  is  pretended,  arrive  by  chance.  This  elite  of  the  serfs  is  joined 
by  the  most  respectable  and  best  known  tradespeople,  for  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  few  men  with  beards  to  satisfy  the  old-fashioned 
Russians.  Such  is,  in  reality,  the  people  whose  excellent  dispo- 
sition has  been  held  up.  as  an  example  to  other  people  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  from  the  time  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  It 
is,  I  believe,  from  her  reign  that  this  kind  of  fete  dates.  At  pre- 
sent, the  Emperor  Nicholas,  notwithstanding  his  iron  character, 
his  admirable  rectitude  of  intention,  and  the  authority  with  which 
his  public  and  private  virtues  invest  him,  could  not  perhaps  abolish 
the  usage.  It  is  therefore  true  that,  even  under  governments  the 
most  absolute  in  appearance,  circumstances  are  stronger  than  men. 

Nothing  is  so  perilous  for  a  man,  however  elevated  his  position 
may  be,  than  to  say  to  a  nation,  "  You  have  been  deceived,  and  I 
will  be  no  longer  accessory  to  your  error."  The  vulgar  cling  to 
falsehood,  even  when  it  injures  them,  rather  than  to  truth,  because 
human  pride  prefers  that  which  comes  from  man  to  that  which 
comes  from  God.  This  is  true  under  all  governments,  but  doubly 
so  under  despotism. 

An  independence  like  that  of  the  moujiks*  of  Peterhoff  can 
alarm  nobody.  It  forms  the  liberty  and  equality  which  despots 
love.  It  may  be  boasted  of  without  risk  ;  but  advise  Russia  to  a 
gradual  emancipation,  and  you  will  soon  see  what  is  said  of  you  in 
the  country! 

I,  yesterday,  heard  the  courtiers,  as  they  passed  near  me,  boast- 
ing of  the  politeness  of  their  serfs :  "  Who  ever  saw  such  a  fete  in 
France?'*  they  said,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  answer  them: 
"  In  order  to  compare  our  two  people,  we  must  wait  until  yours 
exists.** 

*  Bussian  peasants. 
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I  called  to  mind  at  the  same  time  a  fete  which  I  once  gave  to 
the  lower  orders  at  Seville.  It  was  under  the  despotism  of 
Ferdinand  VIL,  but  the  true  politeness  of  those  Spaniards,  free 
defactOy  if  not  dejure,  furnished  me  with  an  object  of  comparison 
little  favourable  to  the  Bussians.* 

Eussia  is  a  book,  the  table  of  whose  contents  is  magnificent, 
but  beware  of  going  further.  If  you  turn  over  the  leaves,  you 
will  find  no  performance  answering  to  the  promise :  all  the 
chapters  are  headed,  but  all  have  to  be  filled  up.  How  many 
of  the  Russian  forests  are  only  marshes,  where  you  will  never 
cut  a  faggot !  How  many  distant  regiments  are  there  without 
men,  and  cities  and  roads  which  exist  only  in  idea !  The  nation 
itself  is  as  yet  nothing  more  than  a  puff  placarded  upon  Europe, 
dupe  of  a  diplomatic  fiction.  I  have  found  here  no  real  life  except 
that  of  the  Emperor  ;  no  constitution  except  that  of  the  court. 

The  tradespeople  who  ought  to  form  a  middle  class  are  too  few' 
in  number  to  possess  any  influence  in  the  state ;  besides,  they  are 
almost  all  foreigners.     The  authors  amount  to  one  or  two  in  each 
generation :  the  artists  are  like  the  authors,  their  scarcity  causes 
them  to  be  esteemed ;  but  though  this  favours  their  personal  pro- 
spects, it  is  injurious  to  their  social  influence.     There  are  no  legal 
pleaders  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  justice :  where,  then,  is  to 
be  found  that  middle  class  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  other 
states,  and  without  which  the  people  are  only  a  fiock,  guided  by  a 
few  well-trained  watch-dogs  ?  I  have  not  mentioned  another  class 
of  men  who  are  not  to  be  reckoned  either  among  the  great  or  the 
little.    These  are  the  sons  of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  become 
subaltern  employes — the  commissioners  and  deputies  who  are  the 
plagues  of  Russia.     They  form  a  species  of  obscure  noblesse,  very 
hostile  to  the  great  nobles  ;  a  noblesse  whose  spirit  is  anti-aristo- 
cratic in  the  true  political  signification  of  the  word,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  are  very  burdensome  to  the  serfs.     These  are  the 
men  (inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  fruits  of  the  schism  which 
permits  the  priest  to  marry)  who  will  commence  the  approaching 
revolution  of  Russia. 

The  punishment  of  death  does  not  exist  in  this  land,  except  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason ;  but  there  are  certain  criminals  whom 
they  nevertheless  kill.  The  way  in  which  they  reconcile  the  mild- 

•  See  **  Spain  under  Ferdinand  VIL'* 
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ness  of  the  code  with  the  traditional  ferocity  of  manners,  is  this : 
when  a  criminal  is  condemned  to  more  than  a  hundred  strokes  of 
the  knout,  the  executioner,  who  understands  the  meaning  of  such 
a  sentence^  kills  him  through  humanity,  hy  striking  him  at  the 
third  blow  on  a  mortal  part.  And  yet  the  punishment  of  death  is 
abolished !  To  making  the  law  thus  lie,  the  proclamation  of  the 
most  audacious  tyranny  would  be  preferable. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  I  judge  Russia  too  severely,  I  must 
plead  the  involuntary  impression  that  I  receive  each  day  from 
persons  and  from  things,  and  which  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  receive  in  my  place,  if,  like  me,  he  endeavoured  to  look 
beyond  the  surface  that  would  be  exhibited  to  him. 

This  empire,  immense  as  it  is,  is  no  more  than  a  prison,  of 
which  the  Emperor  keeps  the  key.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
misery  of  the  subjects  unless  it  be  that  of  the  prince.  The  life  of 
\he  gaoler  has  always  appeared  to  me  so  similar  to  that  of  the 
prisoner,  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  mental  illusion  which  makes 
the  one  believe  himself  so  much  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  other. 

Man,  here,  knows  neither  the  real  social  enjoyments  of  culti- 
vated minds,  nor  the  absolute  and  animal  liberty  of  the  savage, 
nor  yet  the  independence  of  action  of  the  half  savage — the  bar- 
barian ;  I  can  see  no  compensation  for  the  misejy  of  being  born 
under  this  system,  except  the  dreams  of  vanity  and  the  love  of 
command ;  on  these  passions  I  stumble  every  time  I  return  to  the 
endeavour  of  analysing  the  moral  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bussia. 
Kussia  thinks  and  lives  as  a  soldier  !  A  soldier,  to  whatever 
country  he  may  belong,  is  scarcely  a  citizen  ;  and  here  less  than 
any  where  can  he  be  called  one ;  he  is  rather  a  prisoner  for  life, 
condemned  to  look  after  other  prisoners. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  word  prison  signifies  something 
more  here  than  it  does  elsewhere.  When  one  thinks  on  all  the 
subterranean  cruelties  concealed  from  our  pity  by  the  discipline 
of  silence,  in  a  land  where  every  man  serves  an  apprenticeship 
to  discretion,  it  makes  one  tremble.  He  who  would  cherish  a 
hatred  for  reserve  should  come  here.  Every  little  check  in  con- 
versation, every  change  of  expression,  every  inflexion  of  voice, 
teaches  me  the  danger  of  confidence  and  candour. 

The  very  appearance  of  the  houses  brings  to  my  mind  the  un- 
happy condition  of  human  existence  in  this  land. 

If  I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  palace  of  some  great  nobleman, 
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and  see  there  a  disgusting  and  ill-disguised  uncleanliness  reigning 
amidst  an  ostentatious  display  of  luxury ;  if  I,  so  to  speak,  inhale 
vermin,  even  under  the  roof  of  opulence, — my  mind  will  not  stop 
at  that  which  is  presented  merely  by  the  senses;  it  wanders 
further,  and  sees  all  the  filth  and  corruption  which  must  poison 
the  dungeons  of  a  country  where  even  the  rich  do  not  shrink  from 
loathsome  contact.     When  I  suffer  from  the  dampness  of  my 
chamber,  I  think  of  the  unfortunate  beings  exposed  to  that  of  the 
sub-marine  prison  of  Kronstadt,  the  fortress  of  Petersburg,  and  of 
many  other  subterranes  of  which  I  forget  even  the  name.    The 
ghastly  visages  of  the  soldiers  whom  I  meet  in  the  streets  remind 
me  of  the  dishonesty  of  those  employed  in  provisioning  the  army. 
The  fraud  of  these  traitors,  paid  by  the  Emperor  to  feed  his 
guards,  is  written  in  lines  of  lead  on  the  livid  faces  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  deprived  of  wholesome  and  even  sufficient  nutri- 
ment by  men  who  care  only  to  enrich  themselves  as  rapidly  as* 
possible,  unmindful  of  the  disgrace  they  are  bringing  on  their 
government,  and  of  the  maledictions  of  the  regiments  of  slaves 
whom  they  kill.     Finally,  at  each  step  I  here  take,  I  see  rising 
before  me  the  phantom  of  Siberia,  and  I  think  of  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  name  of  that  political  desert,  that  abyss  of  misery, 
that  tomb  of  living  men, — a  land  peopled  with  infamous  criminals 
and  sublime  heroes,  a  colony  without  which  this  empire  would  be 
as  incomplete  as  a  palace  without  cellars. 

A  traveller  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  indoctrinated  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  might  overrun  the  empire  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  return  home  without  having  surveyed  any  thing 
but  a  series  of  fa9ades.  This  is  what  he  should  do  in  order  to 
please  his  entertainers.  I  am  aware  that  such  is  the  case,  but  so 
high  a  price  for  their  hospitality  I  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
'  Provided  a  stranger  shows  himself  ridiculously  active,  rises 
early  after  having  retired  to  rest  late,  never  fails  to  attend  every 
ball  and  review,  in  short,  provided  he  keeps  too  constantly  in 
motion  to  be  able  to  think,  he  is  well  received  every  where,  well 
thought  of,  and  well  feted ;  a  crowd  of  strangers  press  his  hand 
every  time  that  the  Emperor  may  have  spoken  to  him,  smiles  are 
lavishly  bestowed,  and,  on  leaving,  he  is  pronounced  a  distin** 
guished  traveller.  He  reminds  me  of  the  bourgeois  gentleman 
played  upon  by  the  Mufti  of  Moli^re.  The  Russians  have  coined 
a  French  word  that  admirably  designates  their  political  hospi- 
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talitj ;  in  speaking  of  foreigners  whom  they  blind  by  means  of 
fetes — "  we  must  garland  them  *,"  they  say.  But  let  the  stranger 
be  on  his  guard  lest  he  should  for  a  moment  betray  any  relaitation 
of  zeal ;  at  the  least  symptom  of  fatigue,  or  of  penetration,  he  will 
see  the  Eussian  spirit,  the  most  caustic  of  all  spirits,  rising  up 
against  him  like  an  enraged  serpent.*)" 

Kidicule,  that  empty  consolation  of  the  oppressed,  is  here  the 
pleasure  of  the  peasant,  as  sarcasm  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
noble ;  irony  and  imitation  are  the  only  natural  talents  which  I 
have  discovered  among  the  Russians.  The  stranger  once  exposed 
to  the  venom  of  their  criticism  would  never  recover  from  it ;  he 
would  be  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  a  deserter  running  the 
gauntlet,  and  finally  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  crowd  the 
most  hardened  and  ambitious  in  the  world.  The  ambitious  have 
always  a  pleasure  in  ruining  others :  "  Destroy  him  as  a  pre- 
caution, there  will  at  any  rate  be  one  the  less  ;  every  man  must 
be  viewed  as  a  rival  because  it  is  possible  that  he  may  become 
one." 

I  have  no  greater  belief  in  the  probity  of  the  moujik.  They  tell 
me  that  he  would  not  pluck  a  flower  in  the  garden  of  his  Em- 
peror; that  I  do  not  dispute.  I  know  that  fear  will  produce 
miracles,  but  I  know  also  that  this  model  people,  these  peasant 
courtiers,  do  not  scruple  to  rob  their  lordly  rivals  on  a  day  when, 
too  much  affected  by  their  presence  at  the  palace,  and  too  con- 
fident in  the  honourable  sentiments  of  the  serf  ennobled  for  the 
hour,  they  cease  for  one  moment  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
said  serfs  hands. 

Yesterday,  at  the  imperial  and  popular  ball  of  the  palace  of 
Peterhoff,  the  Sardinian  ambassador  had  his  watch  very  adroitly 
extracted,  notwithstanding  the  chain  which  formed  its  guard. 
Several  people  missed  also  their  handkerchiefs  and  other  articles 
in  the  press.  I  myself  lost  a  purse  lined  with  a  few  ducats,  and 
consoled  myself  for  the  loss  in  laughing  at  the  eulogies  lavished  on 
the  probity  of  this  people  by  its  lords.     The  latter  well  know  the 

♦  H  faut  lea  enguirlander, 

t  A  well-known  means  of  flattery,  and  one  of  which  the  success  is  certain, 
is  to  exhibit  one's  self  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg  before  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror, without  great-coat  or  cloak:  an  heroic  flattery  of  the  climate  which  may 
cost  the  life  of  him  who  practises  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  displease  in  a  land 
where  such  modes  of  pleasing  are  in  use. 
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real  valae  of  all  their  fine  phrases,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  know  it 
also.  In  observing  their  futile  finesses,  I  seek  for  the  dupes  of 
falsehoods  so  puerile,  and  I  cry,  with  Basil,  "  Who  is  deceiving 
here  ?    All  the  world  is  in  the  secret." 

In  vain  do  the  Russians  talk  and  pretend;  every  honest  ob- 
server can  only  see  in  them  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
formed,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  modern  strategy,  by  the 
Prussians  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  French  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  popularity  of  an  autocrat  appears  to  me  as  suspicious  in 
Russia^  as  does  the  honesty  of  the  men  who  in  France  preach  ab- 
solute democracy  in  the  name  of  liberty,  —  both  are  murderous 
sophisms.  To  destroy  liberty  while  preaching  liberality  is  assas- 
sination, for  society  lives  by  truth ;  to  make  tyranny  patriarchal 
is  assassination  also. 

I  have  one  fixed  political  principle ;  it  is  that  men  can  and 
ought  to  be  governed  without  being  deceived.  If  in  private  life 
falsehood  is  degrading,  in  public  life  it  is  criminal ;  every  govern- 
ment that  lies,  is  a  conspirator  more  dangerous  than  the  traitor 
whom  it  legally  condemns  to  capital  punishment ;  and  —  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  certain  great  minds  spoilt  by  an  age  of 
sophists  —  where  truth  is  renounced,  genius  forsakes  its  seat,  and, 
by  a  strange  reversion  of  things,  the  master  humbles  himself  be- 
fore the  slave ;  for  the  man  who  deceives  is  below  the  victim  of 
deception.  This  is  as  applicable  to  politics  and  to  literature  as  to 
religion. 

My  idea  of  the  possibility  of  making  Christian  sincerity  sub- 
servient to  politics  is  not  so  chimerical  as  it  may  appear  to  men  of 
business ;  for  it  is  an  idea  also  of  the  Kussian  Emperor's,  practical 
and  clear-sighted  as  he  undoubtedly  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  at  the  present  day  a  prince  upon  any  throne  who  so  detests 
fabehood  and  who  falsifies  so  little  as  this  monarch.  * 

He  has  made  himself  the  champion  of  monarchical  power  in 
Europe,  and,  it  is  well  known,  he  boldly  and  openly  maintains 
this  position.  He  is  not  seen,  as  is  a  certain  government,  preach- 
ing in  each  different  locality  a  different  policy,  according  to  varying 
and  purely  commercial  local  interests :  on  the  contrary,  he  favours 

•  If  the  author  had  written  his  Travels  more  recently,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  modify  this  ODinion. —  Trans. 
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every  where  indiscriminately  the  principles  which  accord  with 
his  system.  Is  it  thus  that  England  is  liberal,  constitutional,  and 
philanthropic  ? 

The  Emperor  reads  daily,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  one  French 
newspaper,  and  only  one,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  He  never 
looks  at  the  others,  unless  some  interesting  article  is  pointed  out 
to  him. 

To  sustain  power  in  order  to  preserve  social  order,  is,  in  France, 
the  object  of  the  best  and  worthiest  minds  ;  it  is  also  the  constant 
aim  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  an  aim  prosecuted  with  an  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  explains  the  consideration  accorded  to 
this  paper  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

France  is  suffering  under  the  disease  common  to  the  age,  she  is 
suffering  under  it  more  than  any  other  land ;  this  disease  is  hatred 
of  authority;  the  remedy,  therefore,  consists  in  fortifying  au- 
thority :  such  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Emperor  at  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  Journal  des  Dibats  at  Paris. 

But,  as  they  agree  only  in  regard  to  the  end  to  be  obtained,  they 
are  so  much  the  more  opposed  as  they  seem  to  be  united.  The 
choice  of  means  will  often  cause  dissension  among  those  gathered 
under  the  same  banner:  they  meet  as  allies,  they  separate  as 
enemies. 

The  legitimacy  of  hereditary  right  appears  to  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia  the  only  means  of  attaining  his  end  ;  and  in  forcing  a  little 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  old  word  "  legitimacy,"  under  pretext 
that  there  exists  another  more  sure,  —  that,^  namely,  of  election 
based  upon  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  —  the  Journal  des 
Debats  raises  altar  against  altar,  in  the  name  of  the  salvation  of 
society. 

From  the  contest  of  these  two  legitimacies,  one  of  which  is 
blind  as  fate,  the  other  wavering  as  passion,  results  an  anger  the 
more  lively  because  the  advocates  of  both  systems  lack  decisive 
reasons,  and  use  the  same  terms  to  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions. 

The  site  of  Peterhoff  is  the.  most  beautiful  that  I  have  hitherto 
seen  in  Bussia.  A  ridge  of  small  elevation  commands  the  sea, 
which  borders  the  edftremity  of  the  park  at  about  a  third  of  a 
league  from  the  palace ;  the  latter  is  built  on  -the  edge  of  this 
mount,  which  is  almost  perpendicular.  Magnificent  flights  of 
steps  have  been  formed,  by  which  you  descend  from  terrace  to 
terrace  into  the  park,  where  are  found  groves  of  great  extent  and 
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beaxitYfjeis  d^eAii^  and  artificial  cascades  in  the  taste  of  those  at 
Yersailles,  and  structures  raised  on  certain  elevated  points,  from 
whence  may  be  seen  the  shores  of  Finland,  the  arsenal  of  the 
Bossian  navy,  the  isle  of  Kronstadt,  and,  at  about  nine  leagues 
towards  the  right,  St.  Petersburg,  the  white  city,  which  at  a 
distance  looks  bright  and  lively,  and,  with  its  pointed-roofed 
palaces,  its  temples  of  plastered  columns,  its  forests  of  steeples 
that  resemble  minarets,  has  the  appearance  towards  evening  of  a 
wood  of  fir*trees,  whose  silver  tops  are  illuminated  by  the  ruddy 
glare  of  some  great  fire. 

There  is  but  little  variety  of  vegetation  in  the  scenery  of 
Ingria;  that  of  the  gardens  is  entirely  artificial,  that  of  the 
country  consists  of  a  few  clumps  of  birch  of  a  dull  green  foliage, 
SDd  of  avenues  of  the  same  tree  planted  as  limits  between  marshy 
meadows,  and  fields  where  no  wheat  grows,  for  what  can  grow^ 
under  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  ? 

When  I  think  of  all  the  obstacles  which  men  have  here  con- 
quered in  order  to  exist  as  a  community,  to  build  a  city,  and  to 
maintain  in  it  all  the  magnificence  necessary  to  the  vanity  of 
great  princes  and  great  folks,  I  cannot  see  a  lettuce  or  a  rose 
without  being  tempted  to  exclaim—^'  A  miracle ! "  If  Petersburg 
is  a  Lapland  in  stucco,  Peterhoff  is  the  palace  of  Armida  under 
glass.  I  can  scarcely  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  so  many 
costly,  delicate,  and  brilliant  objects,  when  I  recollect  that  a  few 
degrees  farther  north,  the  year  is  divided  into  a  day,  a  night,  and 
two  twilights,  of  three  months  each. 

One  may  ride  a  league  in  the  imperial  park  of  Peterhoff  with- 
out passing  twice  under  the  same  avenue  :  imagine,  then,  such  a 
park  all  on  fire.  In  this  icy  and  gloomy  land  the  illumiiiations 
are  perfect  confiagrations ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  night  was  io 
make  amends  for  the  day.  The  trees  disappear  under  a  decoration 
of  diamonds,  in  each  alley  there  are  as  many  lamps  as  leaves ;  it 
is  Asia,  not  the  real  modern  Asia,  but  the  fabulous  Bagdad  of  the 
Arabian  Kights,  or  the  more  fabulous  Babylon  of  Semiramis. 

It  is  said  Ihat  on  the  Empress's  birthday,  six  thousand  car* 
riages,  thirty  thousand  pedestrians,  and  an  innumerable  quantity 
0f  boats  leave  l^etersburg  to  proceed  to,  and  form  encampments 
around,  Peterhoff. 

It  is  the  only  day  on  which  I  have  seen  a  real  crowd  in  Russia. 
A  bivouac  of  citizens  in  a  country  altogether  military^  is  a  rarity* 
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Not  that  the  army  was  wanting  at  the  fSte,  for  ft  body  of  guards 
and  the  corps  of  cadets  were  both  cantoned  round  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign.  All  the  multitude  of  officers,  soldiers,  tradesmen, 
serfs,  lords,  and  masters,  wandered  together  among  the  woodSf 
where  night  was  chased  away  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lamps.  Such  was  the  number  named  to  me ;  and  though  I  do^ 
not  know  whether  it  was  correct  or  not,  I  do  know  that  the  mass 
of  fire  shed  an  artificial  light  far  exceeding  in  clearness  that  of 
the  northern  day.  In  Russia,  the  Emperor  casts  the  sun  into  the 
shade.  At  tMs  period  of  the  summer,  the  nights  recommence  and 
rapidly  increase  in*  length  *,  so  that,  without  the  illumination,  it 
wonld  have  been  dark  for  several  hours  under  the  avenues  in  the 
park  of  Peterhoff. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  in  thirty-five  minutes  all  the  lamps  of  the 
illnminations  in  the  park  were  lighted  by  eighteen  hun<ked  men* 
Opposite  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  proceeding  from  it  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  sea,  is  a  canal,  the  surface  of  whose 
waters  was  so  covered  with  the  reflection  of  the  lights  upon  ita 
borders,  as  to  produce  a  perspective  that  was  magical ;  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  sheet  of  fire.  Ariosto  would  perhaps  have; 
had  imagination  brilliant  enough  to  describe  all  the  wonders  of 
this  illumination :  to  the  various  groups  of  lamps,  wbich  were  dis-* 
posed  with  much  taste  and  fftncy,  were  given  numerous  original 
forms ;  flowers  as  large  as  trees,  suns,,  vases,  bowers  of  vine  leavesy 
obelisks,  pillars,  walls  chased  with  arabesque  work ;  in  sh(»t,  a 
world  of  fantastic  imagery  passed  before  the  eye,  and  one  gorgeous 
device  succeeded  another  with  inexpressible  rapidity. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  on  an  enormous  pyramid  of  fire 
(it  was,  I  believe,  70  feet  high),  stood  the  figure  of  the  Empress, 
shining  in  brilliant  white  above  all  the  red,  blue,  and  green  lights 
which  surrounded  it.  It  was  like  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  circled 
with  gems  of  all  hues.  Every  thing  was  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
the  mind  doubted  the  reality  which  the  eye  beheld.  Such  efibrts 
for  an  annual  festival  appeared  incredible.  There  was  somethii^ 
as  extraordinary  in  the  episodes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  in  the 
fite  itself.  During  two  or  three  nights,  all  the  crowd  of  which  I 
have  spoken  encamped  around  the  village.  Many  wom^i  slept  in 
their  carriages,  and  the  female  peasants  in  their  carts.  Thess 
conveyances,  crowded  together  by  hundreds,  formed  camps  which 
were  very  amusing  to  survey,  and  whic^  presented  scenes  wwrthy 
of  the  pencil  of  an  artist. 
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The  Rassian  has  a  genius  for  the  picturesque ;  and  the  cities 
of  a  daj  which  he  raises  for  his  festal  occasions,  are  more  amusing, 
and  have  a  much  more  national  character  than  the  real  cities 
built  in  Russia  by  foreigners.  The  painful  impression  I  have 
I'eceived  since  living  amcmg  the  Russians,  increases  as  I  discover 
the  true  value  of  this  oppressed  people.  The  idea  of  what  thej 
could  do  if  they  were  free,  heightens  the  anger  which  I  feel  in 
seeing  them  as  they  now  are. ' 

The  ambassadors  with  their  families  and  suites,  as  well  as  the 

strangers  who  have  been  presented,  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 

expense  of  the  Emperor.    For  this  object,  a  large  and  charming 

edifice,  called  the  English  palace,  is  reserved.     The  building  is  a 

quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Imperial  palace,  in  a  beautiful  park, 

hid  oat  in  the  English  taste,  and  so  picturesque  that  it  appeaCrs 

aaturaL     The  beauty  of  the  waters,  and  the  undulations  of  the 

surface — undulations  rarely  seen  in  the  enviirons  of  Petersburg — 

render  it  very  pleasant.     This  year,  the  number  of  foreigners 

being  greater  than  usual,  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  the 

English  palace.    I  do  not  therefore  sleep  there,  but  I  dine  there 

daily  with  the  diplomatic  corps  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  other 

individuala,  al  a  perfectly  well-served  table.    This  is  certainly 

magnificent  hospitality.    In  lodging  at  the  village,  it  is  necessary, 

after  dressing  in  uniform,  to  proceed  in  my  carriage,  in  order  to 

dine  at  this  table,  at  which  presides  one  of  the  great  officers  of 

the  empire. 

For  the  night,  the  director  general  of  the  theatres  of  the  court 
has  placed  at  my  disposal  two  actors'  boxes  in  the  theatre  of 
Peterhoff,  and  this  lodging  is  the  envy  of  every  one.*  It  lacks 
nothing  except  a  bed ;  and  fortunately  I  brought  my  little  iron 
couch  from  Petersburg.  It  is  an  indispensable  necessary  for  an 
European,  travelling  in  Bussia,  who  does  not  wish  to  pass  the 
night  on  a  seat,  or  on  the  floor.  We  carry  our  beds  hem  as  we 
would  our  cloaks  in  Spain.  For  want  of  straw,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  in  a  region  that  grows  no  wheat,  my  mattress  is  filled  with 
hay. 

In  any  other  country,  so  great  an  assemblage  of  people  would 
produce  overwhelming  noise  and  disturbance.  In  Russia,  every 
thing  passes  with  gravity,  every  thing  takes  the  character  of  a 

*  In  the  Tillage  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  dirty  honsf^  in  which  the 
rooms  are  let  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  500  rabies  per  mght 
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ceremony;  to  see  so  many  young  persons  united  together  for  their 
pleasure,  or  for  that  of  others,  not  daring  either  to  laugh,  to  sing, 
to  quarrel,  to  play,  or  to  dance,  one  might  imagine  them  a  troop 
of  prisoners  ahout  to  proceed  to  their  destination.  What  is  wanted 
in  all  I  see  here  is  not,  assuredly,  grandeur  or  magnificence,  nor 
even  taste  and  elegance :  it  is  gaiety.  Gaiety  cannot  be  com- 
pelled; on  the  contrary,  compubion  makes  it  fly,  just  as  the 
line  and  the  level  destroy  the  picturesque  in  scenery.  I  see  only  in 
Bussia  that  which  is  symmetrically  correct,  which  carries  with  it 
tin  air  of  command  and  regulation ;  but  that  which  would  give  a 
value  to  this  order,  variety,  from  whence  springs  harmony,  is  here 
unknovm. 

The  soldienr  at  their  bivouac  are  subjected  to  a  more  severe 
discipline  than  in  their  barracks.  Such  rigour,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  the  open  field,  and  on  a  day  of  festival,  reminds  me  of  the  re- 
mark of  the  Grand-duke  Constantino.  '*  I  do  not  like  war,"  he 
said :  ^'  it  spoils  the  soldiers^  dirties  their  uniforms,  and  destroys 
discipline." 

The  Prince  did  not  give  all  his  reasons  for  disliking  war,  as  is 
proved  by  his  conduct  in  Poland. 

On  the  day  of  the  ball  and  the  illumination,  we  repaired  to  the 
Imperial  palace  at  seven  o'clock.  The  courtiers,  the  ambassadors, 
the  invited  foreigners,  and  the  soi'disant  populace,  entered  the 
state  apartments  without  any  prescribed  order.  All  the  meo, 
except  the  moujiks,  who  wore  their  national  costume,  and  the 
citizens  who  were  robed  in  the  cafetan,  carried  the  tabarro,  or 
Venetian  mantle  above  their  uniform,  which  was  a  strictly  en- 
forced regulation,  the  fete  being  called  a  masked  ball. 

We  remained  a  considerable  time,  much  pressed  by  the  crowd, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family.  As 
soon  as  this  sun  of  the  palace  began  to  rise,  the  space  opened 
before  him,  and  foUowed  by  his  splendid  cortege,  be  proceeded, 
without  being  even  incommoded  by  the  crowd,  through  the  halls 
into  which,  the  moment  before,  you  might  have  supposed  another 
person  could  not  have  penetrated.  Wherever  His  Majesty 
passed,  the  waves  of  peasants  rolled  back,  closing  instantly  behind 
kim  like  waters  in  a  vessel's  track. 

The  noble  aspect  of  the  monarch,  whose  head  rose  above  all 
beads,  awed  this  agitated  sea  into  respect.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
Keptune  of  Virgil ;— he  could  not  be  more  an  emperor  than  he  is. 
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He  danced,  during  two  or  three  successive  hours,  polonaises  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family  and  court.  This  dance  was  on  former 
occasions  no  more  than  a  cadenced  and  ceremonious  march,  but 
on  the  present,  it  was  a  real  movement  to  the  sound  of  music. 

The  Emperor  and  his  cortege  wound,  in  a  surprising  manner^ 
through  the  crowd,  which,  without  foreseeing  the  direction  he 
was  about  to  take,  always  gave  way  in  time,  so  as  never  to  incom* 
mode  the  progress  of  the  monarch. 

'  He  spoke  to  several  of  the  men  robed  and  bearded  d  la  Russe  : 
at  length,  towards  ten  o'clock,  at  which  hour  it  became  dark,  the 
illaminations,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  commenced. 

We  had  expected,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  that,  owing 
to  the  weather,  they  would  not  have  taken  place.    About  three 
o'clock,  while  at  dinner  in  the  English  palace,  a  squall  of  wind 
passed  over  Peterhoff,  violently  agitated  the  trees,  and  strewed 
the  park  with  their  branches.     While  coolly  watching  the  storm, 
we  little  thought  that  the  sisters,  mothers,  and  friends  of  crowds 
seated  at  the  same  table  with  us  were  perishing  on  the  water, 
nnder  its  terrible  agency.   Our  thoughtless  curiosity  was  approach- 
ing to  gaiety  at  the  very  moment  that  a  great  number  of  small 
vessels,  which  had  left  Petersburg  for  Peterhoff,  were  foundering 
in  the  gulf.     It  is  now  admitted  that  two  hundred  persons  were 
drowned :  others  say  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand :  no  one 
knows  the  truth,  and  the  journals  will  not  speak  of  the  occurrence : 
this  would  be  to  distress  the  Empress,  and  to  accuse  the  Emperor. 
The  disaster  was  kept  a  secret  during  the  entire  evening, 
nothing  transpired  until  after  the  fSte ;  and  this  morning  the 
court  neither  appeared  more  nor  less  sad  than  usuaL     There, 
etiquette  forbids  to  speak  of  that  which  occupies  the  thoughts  of 
all ;  and  even  beyond  the  palace,  little  is  said.     The  life  of  man 
in  this  country  is  such  as  to  be  deemed  of  trifling  importance  even 
by  himself.     Each  one  feels  his  existence  to  hang  upon  a  thread. 

Every  year,  accidents,  similar,  although  less  extensive,  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  fete  of  Peterhoff,  which  would  change  into  an  act 
of  deep  mourning,  a  solemn  funeral,  if  others,  like  me,  thought 
upon  all  that  this  magnificence  costs.  But  here,  I  am  the  only 
one  that  reflects.  Yesterday,  superstitious  minds  were  presented 
with  more  than  one  gloomy  prognostic.  The  weather,  which  had 
been  fine  for  three  weeks,  changed  upon  the  birthday  of  the 
Empress.    The  image  of  that  princess  would  not  light  up.     The 
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man  charged  with  superintending  this  essential  part  of  the  illumi* 
nation  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  but  the  wind 
extinguished  his  lamps  as  quickly  as  he  lighted  them.  He  re- 
ascended  several  times;  at  length  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
from  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  shocking  thinness  of  the  Empress,  her  air  of  languor,  the 
diminished  lustre  of  her  eye,  rendered  these  presages  the  more 
ominous.  Her  life,  like  a  disease,  may  be  said  to  be  mortal:  ietes 
and  balls  every  evenii^  ]  There  is  no  choice  here  but  that  of 
dying  of  amusement,  or  of  ennui. 

For  the  Empress,  as  well  as  the  zealous  courtiers,  the  spectacle 
of  parades  and  reviews  commences  early  in  the  morning.  These 
are  always  followed  by  some  receptions ;  the  Empress  then  retires 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  she  rides  out  in  her  carriage 
for  two  hours.  She  next  takes  a  bath  before  again  going  out  on 
horseback.  Returned  a  second  time,  she  has  some  more  visitors 
to  receive :  this  over,  she  proceeds  to  inspect  certain  useful  insti* 
tutions  superintended  by  herself,  or  by  some  of  those  honoured 
with  her  intimacy.  From  thence  she  follows  the  Emperor  to  the 
camp  :  there  being  always  one  somewhere  near.  They  return  to 
dance ;  and  thus  her  days,  her  years,  and  her  life  are  consumed. 

Those  who  have  not  the  courage  or  the  strength  necessary  to 
pursue  this  dreadful  life,  are  not  in  favour. 

The  Empress  said  to  me  the  other  day,  in  speaking  of  a  very 
distinguished  but  delicate  woman,  ''She  is  always  ill!"  The 
tone  and  manner  in  which  this  was  spoken  convinced  me  that  the 
fate  of  a  family  was  decided.  In  a  sphere  where  good  intentions 
are  not  sufficient,  an  indisposition  is  equivalent  to  a  disgrace. 

The  Empress  does  not  consider  herself  more  excused  than  others 
from  paying  her  personal  court.  Sne  cannot  for  a  mcmient  bear 
that  the  Emperor  should  leave  her.  Princes  are  made  of  \ron  I 
This  high-minded  woman  wishes,  and  at  moments  believes,  herself 
to  be  free  from  human  infirmities ;  but  the  total  privation  of  phy* 
tical  and  mental  repose,  the  want  of  a  continuous  occupation',  the 
absence  of  all  solid  conversation,  the  acquired  necessity  of  excite* 
ment,  all  tend  to  nurse  a  fever  which  is  sipping  life.  And  this 
dreadful  mode  of  existence  has  become  as  indispensable  as  it  is 
fatal.  She  cannot  now  either  abandon  it  or  sustain  it.  Atrophy 
is  feared,  and,  above  all  the  winter  of  Petersburg:  is  dreaded;  but 
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nothing  can  induce  her  to  pass  six  montbs  away  from  the  Em- 
peror.* 

While  observing  her  interesting  though  emaciated  figure  wan« 
daring  like  a  spectre  through  a  scene  of  festivity  celebrated  in  her 
honour,  and  which  she  will  perhaps  never  witness  again,  my  heart 
sunk  within  me,  and,  dazzled  as  I  may  have  been  with  human 
pomp  and  grandeur,  I  turned  to  reflect  on  the  miseries  to  which 
our  nature  is  exposed.  Alas !  the  loftier  the  height  from  which 
we  fall,  the  severer  is  the  shock.  The  great  expiate  in  one  day, 
even  in  this  world,  all  the  privations  that  the  poor  suffer  during  a 
long  life. 

The  inequality  of  conditions  disappears  under  the  levelling 
pressure  of  suffering.  Time  is  but  an  illusion,  which  passion  dis* 
pels.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling,  whether  of  joy  or  of  grief,  is 
the  measure  of  the  reality. 

Persons,  even  of  the  highest  elevation,  act  unwisely  when  they 
pretend  to  amuse  themselves  on  any  fixed  day.  An  anniversary 
regularly  celebrated  only  aids  in  more  deeply  impressing  the  raind 
with  the  progress  of  time,  by  suggesting  comparisons  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  The  memories  of  the  past,  celebrated  with 
rejoicings,  always  inspire  us  with  a  crowd  of  melancholy  ideas, 
visions  of  vanished  early  youth,  and  prospects  of  declining  lifeb 
At  the  return  of  each  yearly  fSte  we  have  ever  some  fewer  joys, 
some  increased  sorrows,  to  contemplate.  The  change  being  so 
sad,  were  it  not  better  to  let  the  days  fly  past  in  silence  ?  Anni- 
versaries are  the  plaintive  voices  of  the  tomb,  the  solemn  echoes 
of  time. 

Yesterday,  at  the  close  of  the  ball,  we  supped;  after  which, 
almost  melted,  for  the  heat  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  crowd 
was  gathered  was  insupportable,  we  entered  certain  carriages 
belonging  to  the  court,  called  lignes,  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
illuminations ;  beyond  the  influence  of  which  the  night  was  very 
dark  and  cool.  The  incredible  profusion  of  lights  spread  over  the 
enchanted  forest,  produced  however  within  its  shades  an  extraor- 
dinary heat,  and  we  were  warmed  as  well  as  dazzled. 

The  lignes  are  a  species  of  carriage  with  double  seats,  on  which 
eight  persons  can  conveniently  sit,  back  to  back.     Their  shape, 

*  The  following  year,  the  waters  of  Ems  restored  the  health  c^  the 
Bmpress. 
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gilding,  and  the  antique  trappings  of  the  horses  impart  to  them  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  originality. 

Objects  of  luxury  impressed  with  a  really  royal  character  are 
now  rarely  seen  in  Europe. 

The  number  of  these  equipages  is  considerable.  They  form 
one  of  the  magnificent  displays  of  the  fete  of  Peterhoff.  There 
was  room  in  them  for  all  invited,  except  the  serfs  and  citizens. 

A  master  of  the  ceremonies  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  Ugne  in 
which  I  was  to  ride,  but  in  the  disorder  of  the  departure  no  one 
kept  his  place.  I  could  neither  find  my  servant  nor  my  cloak, 
and,  at  length,  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  the  last  of  the  UgneSy 
where  I  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  a  Bussian  lady  who  had  not 
been  to  the  ball,  but  who  had  come  from  Petersburg  to  show  the 
illumination  to  her  daughters.  The  conversation  of  these  ladies, 
who  appeared  to  know  all  the  families  of  the  court,  was  frank,  in 
which  respect  it  differed  from  that  of  those  connected  with  the 
palace.  The  mother  immediately  commenced  conversing  with 
me:  her  manners  had  that  facility  and  good  taste  about  them 
which  discovered  the  woman  of  rank.  I  recognised  in  her  con- 
versation, as  I  had  already  done  elsewhere,  that  when  the  Russian 
women  are  natural,  mildness  and  indulgence  towards  others  is  not 
a  prominent  trait  in  their  character.  She  named  to  me  all  the 
persons  we  saw  passing  us ;  for  in  this  procession  the  train  of 
lignes  often  divided  and  filed  before  each  other  at  the  crossings  of 
the  alleys. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  of  wearying  the  reader,  I  should  exhaust 
nil  the  formulae  of  admiration  in  repeating  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  so  extraordinary  as  this  illuminated  park  traversed  in 
solemn  silence  by  the  carriages  of  the  court,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  as  dense  as  was  that  of  the  peasants  in  the  saloons  of  the 
palace  a  few  minutes  before. 

We  rode  for  about  an  hour  among  enchanted  groves,  and  made 
the  tour  of  a  lake  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  park,  and  called 
the  lake  of  Marly.  Versailles  and  all  the  magical  creations  of 
Louis  XIY.  haunted  the  imagination  of  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  at  this  lake  of  Marly  that  the 
illuminations  appeared  to  me  the  most  extraordinary.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  piece  of  water, — I  was  going  to  say  the  piece  of 
^old,  so  luminous  and  brilliant  did  it  appear,— -stands  a  house 
which  was  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  which  was  ilia- 
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minated  like  the  others.  The  water  and  the  trees  added  singnlarly 
to  the  effect  of  the  lights.  We  passed  before  grottoes,  whose 
radiant  interior  was  seen  through  a  cascade  of  water  falling  over 
the  mouth  of  the  brilliant  cavern.  The  Imperial  palace  only  was 
not  illuminated,  but  its  white  walls  were  rendered  brilliant  by  the 
immense  masses  of  light  reflected  upon  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
park. 

This  ride  was  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
fete  of  the  Empress.  But  I  again  repeat,  scenes  of  magic  splen* 
dour  do  not  constitute  scenes  of  gaiety.  No  one  laughed,  sung^  or 
danced ;  they  all  spoke  low ;  they  amused  themselves  with  precau* 
tion ;  it  seemed  as  though  the  Russian  subjects  were  so  broken  in 
to  politeness  as  to  be  respectful  even  to  their  pleasures.  In  short, 
liberty  was  wanting  at  Peterhoff,  as  it  is  every  where  else  in 
Russia. 

I  reached  my  chamber,  or  rather  my  box,  after  midnight.  From 
that  time,  the  retreat  of  the  spectators  commenced,  and  while  the 
torrent  swept  under  my  window,  I  sat  down  to  write,  for  sleep 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  midst  of  so  much  uproar.  In 
this  country,  the  horses  alone  have  permission  to  make  a  noise. 
Conveyances  of  all  forms  and  sizes  thundered  along  amid  a  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  foot. 

It  was  natural  life  recommencing  after  the  constraint  of  a  royal 
fete.  One  might  have  supposed  them  prisoners  delivered  from 
their  chains.  The  people  of  the  road  were  no  longer  the  dis- 
ciplined  crowd  of  the  park.  They  rushed  onwards  in  the  direction 
of  Petersburg  with  a  violence  and  a  rapidity  that  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  descriptions  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Several  acci- 
dents on  the  road  aided  the  illusion. 

Scarcely  had  I  time  to  undress  and  throw  myself  on  my  bed, 
when  I  found  it  necessary  to  be  again  on  foot,  to  witness  the  re« 
view  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  who  were  to  pass  before  the  Em- 
peror. 

My  surprise  was  great  to  find  the  court  ah*eady  at  its  post ;  the 
women  in  their  morning  dresses,  the  men  in  their,  coats  of  office ; 
every  body  awaited  the  Emperor  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
de^e  of  proving  themselves  zealous,  animated  this  embroidered 
crowd,  who  all  showed  so  much  alacrity  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
splendour  and  fatigues  of  the  night  had  weighed  only  upon  me.  I 
blushed  for  my  indolence,  and  felt  that  I  was  not  born  to  make  a 
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good  Rassian  conrtier.    The  chain,  though  gilded^  did  not  appear 
to  me  the  less  heavy. 

I  had  but  just  time  to  make  my  way  through  the  crowd  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Empress,  and  had  not  yet  gained  my  place* 
when  the  Emperor  commenced  inspecting  the  ranks  of  his  Infant 
officers,  while  the  Empress,  so  overcome  with  fatigue  the  pre- 
vious evening,  waited  for  him  in  a  caleche  in  the  midst  of  the 
square.  I  felt  for  her,  l)Ut  the  extreme  exhaustion  under  which 
she  had  seemed  to  fmSur  during  the  ball  had  disappeared.  My 
pity,  therefore,  turned  upon  myself,  and  I  saw  with  envy  the 
oldest  people  of  the  court  lightly  bearing  the  burden  which  I 
found  so  heavy.  Ambition  here  is  the  condition  of  life :  without 
its  artificial  stimulus  the  people  would  be  always  dull  and  gloomy. 
The  Emperor^s  own  voice  directed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  pupils. 
After  several  had  been  perfectly  well  executed.  His  Maj^ty  ap- 
peared satisfied.  He  took  the  hand  of  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
cadets,  led  him  forth  from  the  ranks  to  the  Empress,  and  then, 
raising  the  child  in  his  arms,  to  the  height  of  his  head,  that  is, 
above  the  head  of  every  body  else,  he  kissed  him  publicly.  What 
object  had  the  Emperor  in  showing  himself  so  good-natured  on 
this  day,  before  the  public  ?  This  they  either  could  not  or  would 
not  tell  me. 

I  asked  the  people  around  me  who  was  the  happy  father  of  the 
model  cadet,, thus  caressed  by  the  sovereign :  no  one  satisfied  my 
curiosity.  In  Russia  every  thing  is  turned  into  mystery.  After 
this  sentimental  parade,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  returned  to 
the  palace  of  Peterhoff,  where  they  received  in  the  state  apart- 
ments such  as  wished  to  pay  their  court.  Afterwards,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  they  appeared  on  one  of  the  balconies  of  the  pa- 
lace, bef(ve  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Circassian  guard,  mounted 
on  their  superb  Asiatic  horses,  went  through  some  interesting 
exercises.  The  beauty  of  this  gorgeously  clad  troop  adds  to  the 
military  luxury  of  a  court  which,  notwithstanding  its  efforts  and 
pretensions,  is,  and  for  a  long  time  will  remain,  more  Oriental 
than  European.  Towards  noon,  feeling  my  curiosity  exhausted, 
and  not  possessing  the  all-powerful  stimulus  of  that  court  ambi* 
tion  which  here  achieves  so  many  miracles  to  supply  my  natural 
forces,  I  returned  to  my  bed,  from  whence  I  have  just  risen  to 
finish  this  recital. 

I  purpose  remaining  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  order  to  let 
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ihe  crowd  pass  bj ;  and  I  am  also  detained  at  Peterboff  by  tbe 
bope  of  a  pleasure  to  wbich  I  attach  some  valae* 

To-morrow,  if  I  have  time,  I  will  relate  tbe  success  of  mj  ma- 
chinations. 


CHAP.  XIV.* 

Cottage  of  Peterboff. — ^A  Sarprise. —  The  Empress. — Her  Dress,  Manners,  and 
Conyersation. — The  Heredkarj  Gnrnd-Dnke.  —  An  embarrassmg  Question. 
—Interior  of  the  Cottage. — The  Grand-Duke  acts  as  Cicerone. — The  Prince 
and  the  Young  Ladj.  —  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  —  Castle  of  Oranienbaum. 
— Fortress  of  Peter  IIL — Tlie  Summer  Houses  of  the  Empress  Catherine.— 
Tbe  Camp  of  Kras  Nacselo. 

I  HAD  earnestly  begged  Madame to  procure  for  me  admission 

to  the  EngHsb  cottage  of  tbe  Imperial  family.  It  is  a  small  bouse 
which  they  have  built  in  the  midst  of  tbe  noble  park  of  Peterboff, 
in  the  new  Gothic  style  so  much  in  vogue  in  England.  *^  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  enter  tbe  cottage,"  replied  Madame  — ^, 
^  during  tbe  time  that  Their  Majesties  remain  here,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  in  their  absence.    However,  I  will  try." 

I  therefore  prolonged  my  stay  at  Peterboff,  waiting,  with  some 
impatience,  but  without  much  hope,  for  the  answer  of  Madame 
— — .  Yesterday  morning  eariy,  I  received  a  little  note  from 
}ier,  thus  worded,  "Let  me  see  you  at  a  quarter  before  eleven.  I 
am  permitted,  as  a  very  particular  favour,  to  show  you  tbe  cot- 
tage at  tbe  hour  when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  take  their  walk ; 
that  is  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely.    Tou  know  their  punctuality." 

I  did  not  fail  to  keep  tbe  appointment.  Madame  ■  resides  in 
a  very  pretty  mansion,  built  in  a  comer  of  the  park.  She  follows 
tbe  Empress  every  where,  but  she  occupies,  when  possible,  some 
separate  bouse,  although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  different 
Imperial  residences.  I  was  with  her  at  half  past  ten.  At  a 
quarter  before  eleven,  we  entered  a  carriage  and  four,  crossed  tbe 
park  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
cottage. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  an  English  residence,  surrounded 
with  flowers^  shaded  with  trees,  and  built  in  the  style  of  tbe 

•  Written  at  Petersburg. 
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prettiest  places  that  may  be  seen  near  London,  about  Twicken- 
ham, on  the  borders  of  the  Thames.  We  crossed  a  rather  small 
vestibule  raised  a  few  steps,  and  had  just  stopped  to  examine  a 
room,  the  furniture  of  which  struck  me  as  a  little  top  recherchi 
for  the  general  character  of  the  building,  when  a  valet  de  chambre 

came  to  whisper  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  Madame ^  who 

seemed  surprised. 

^' What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked,  when  the  man  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  The  Empress  is  returned !" 

^'How  unfair!''  I  exclaimed:  ^^I  shall  not  have  time  to  see 
any  thing." 

'^  Perhaps  not:  go  down  into  the  garden  by  this  terrace,  and 
wait  for  me  at  the  entrance  of  the  house." 

I  was  scarcely  there  two  minutes  before  I  saw  the  Empress 
rapidly  descending  the  steps  of  the  house  and  coming  towards  me. 
She  was  alone.  Her  tall  and  slender  figure  possesses  a  singular 
grace ;  her  walk  is  active,  light,  and  yet  noble ;  she  has  certain 
movements  of  the  arms  and  hands,  certain  attitudes,  a  certain  turn 
of  the  head,  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  She  was  dressed  in 
white ;  her  face,  surrounded  with  a  white  calash,  appeared  calm 
and  composed ;  her  eyes  had  an  expression  of  gentleness  and  mo- 
lancholy ;  a  veil,  gracefully  thrown  back,  shaded  her  features ;  a 
transparent  scarf  fell  over  her  shoulders,  and  completed  the  most 
elegant  of  morning  dresses.  Never  had  I  seen  her  to  so  much 
advantage.  Before  this  apparition  the  sinister  omens  of  the  ball 
disappeared :  the  Empress  seemed  resuscitated,  and  I  experienced, 
in  beholding  her,  that  sense  of  security  which,  after  a  night  of 
trouble  and  agitation,  returns  with  the  dawn  of  day*  Her  Ma- 
jesty must,  I  thought,  be  stronger  than  I,  to  have  thus  supported 
the  fete  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  review  and  the  soiree  of 
yesterday,  and  to  appear  to-day  so  well  and  beautiful. 

'*  I  have  shortened  my  promenade,"  she  said,  "  because  I  kne^w 
that  you  were  here." 

''  I  was  far,  Madame,  from  expecting  so  much  kindness." 

^'  I  said  nothing  of  my  project  to  Madame  ,  who  has  been 
scolding  me  for  thus  coming  to  surprise  you  :  she  pretends  that  I 
shall  disturb  you  in  your  survey.  You  expect  then  to  discover 
all  our  secrets  ?  " 

^'  I  should  like,  Madame ;  one  could  not  but  gain  by  acquaint- 
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anoe  with  the  ideas  of  those  who  know  so  well  how  to  choose 
between  splendour  and  elegance.'' 

^  The  residence  at  Peterhoff  is  insupportable  to  me,  and  it  is  to 
relieve  my  eyes  from  the  glare  of  all  that  massive  gold,  that  I 
have  begged  a  cottage  of  the  Emperor.  I  have  never  -been  so 
happy  as  in  this  house ;  hut  now  that  one  of  my  daughters  is 
married,  and  that  my  sons  pursue  their  studies  elsewhere,  it  has 
become  too  large  for  us.** 

I  smiled,  without  replying :  I  was  under  a  charm :  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  this  woman,  so  different  from  her  in  whose  honour 
was  given  the  sumptuous  fite  that  had  just  taken  place,  could 
share  with  me  all  my  impressions ;  she  has  felt  like  me,  I  thought, 
the  weariness,  the  emptiness,  the  false  brilliancy  of  public  magni- 
ficence, and  she  now  feels  that  she  is  worthy  of  something  better. 
I  compared  the  flowers  of  the  cottage  with  the  lustres  of  the 
palace,  the  sun  of  a  bright  morning  to  the  illuminations  of  a  night 
of  ceremony,  the  silence  of  a  delicious  retreat  to  the  tumult  of 
a  palace  crowd,  the  festival  of  nature  to  the  festival  of  a  court, 
the  woman  to  the  empress ;  and  I  was  enchanted  with  the  good 
taste  and  the  sense  which  this  princess  had  shown  in  fleeing  the 
satieties  of  public  display,  to  surround  herself  with  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  private  life.  It  was  a  new  fairy  scene,  the 
illasion  of  which  captivated  my  imagination  much  more  strongly 
than  the  magic  of  splendour  and  power. 

*'I  would  not  explain  myself  to  Madame  /*  continued  the 

Empress.  ^  You  shall  see  all  over  the  cottage,  and  my  son  shall 
show  it  you.  Meanwhile,  I  will  go  and  visit  my  flowers,  and  will 
find  you  again  before  we  allow  you  to  leave." 

Such  was  the  reception  I  met  with  from  this  lady,  who  is 
represented  as  haughty,  not  only  in  Europe,  where  she  is  scarcely 
known^  but  in  Russia,  where  they  see  her  constantly. 
At  this  moment,  the  hereditary  Grand-duke  joined  his  mother. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Madame ,  and  her  eldest  daughter, 

a  young  person  about  fourteen  years  of  kge,  fresh  as  a  rose,  and 
pretty  as  they  were  in  France,  in  the  times  of  Boucher.  This 
young  lady  is  the  living  model  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  por* 
traits  of  that  painter. 

I  expected  the  Empress  to  give  me  my  conffe^  but  she  com- 
menced walking  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  house.  Her 
liigesty  knew  the  interest  I  took  in  all  the  family  of  Madame 
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who  is  a  Polisli  lady.  Her  Majesty  knew  also  that  for  some  years 
past  one  of  the  brothers  of  Madame  ■  bad  lired  at  Paris.  She 
turned  the  conversation  to  this  young  man's  mode  of  life ;  and 
questioned  me  for  a  long  time,  with  marked  interest^  regarding 
his  sentiments,  opinions,  and  general  diaracter.  This  gave  me 
every  facility  for  saying  of  him  all  that  my  attachment  dictated. 
She  listened  to  me  very  attentively.  When  I  had  ceased  speaking, 
the  Grand-duke,  addressing  his  mother,  continued  the  same 
.subject^  and  said,  ^  I  met  him  at  Ems,  and  liked  him  very 
weli." 

**  And  yet,  it  is  a  man  thus  distinguished  whom  they  forbid  to 
come  here,  because  he  retired  into  Germany  after  the  revolution 

in  Poland,"  cried  Madame  ^  moved  by  her  sisterlj?  affection, 

and  using  that  freedom  of  expression  of  which  the  habit  of  living 
at  court  from  her  infancy  has  not  deprived  her.  **  But  what  has 
he  done  then  ?  **  said  the  Empress,  addressing  me,  with  an  accent 
that  was  inimitable  for  the  mixture  of  impatience  and  kindness 
which  it  expressed.  I  was  embarrassed  to  find  an  answer  to 
a  question  so  direct,  for  it  involved  the  delicate  subject  of  politics, 
and  to  touch  upon  that  subject  might  spoil  every  thing. 

The  Grand-duke  came  to  my  aid  with  an  affability  and  a 
kindness  which  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  forget ;  no  doabt 
he  thought  I  had  too  much  to  say  to  dare-  to  answer ;  and  antici- 
pating  some  evasion  which  might  have  betrayed  my  embarrassment, 
and  compromise  the  cause  I  desired  to  plead,  *'  My  mother,**  he 
said  with  vivacity,  **  who  ever  asked  a  child  of  fifteen  years  what 
he  had  done  in  politics  ?" 

This  answer,  full  of  sense  and  of  good  feeling,  extricated  me 
from  the  difliculty,  but  it  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  If  I 
might  dare  to  interpret  the  silence  of  the  Empress,  I  should  say 
that  this  was  her  thought  —  "  What  could  now  be  done,  in  Bussia, 
with  a  pardoned  Pole  ?  He  would  always  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  the  old  Russians,  and  he  would  only  inspire  his  new  masters 
with  distrust.  His  health  and  life  would  be  lost  in  the  trials  to 
which  he  would  have  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  test  his  fid^ity; 
and  if,  at  length,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  be 
trusted,  they  would  only  despise  him.  Besides,  what  could  /  do 
for  this  young  man,  I  have  so  little  influence  !  ** 

I  do  not  believe  I  much  deceive  myself  in  saying,  that  such 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  Empress ;  such  were  also  pretty  nearij?> 
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mine.  We  tacitly  agreed  in  concluding  that,  of  two  evila^  the 
least  for  a  gentleman  who  had  lo8t  both  his  fellow«citizHu  and 
his  comrades  in  arms,  was  to  remain  far  from  the  land  which  ^ad 
given  him  birth :  the  worst  of  all  conditions  would  be  that  of  a 
man  who  should  live  as  a  stranger  in  his  own  home. 

On  a  sign  from  the  Empress,  the  Grand-duke,  Madame  , 
her  daughter,  and  myself  re-entered  the  cottage.  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  found  less  luKurious  furniture  in  this  house,  and  a 
greater  number  of  objects  of  vertu.  The  ground-floor  resembled 
that  of  all  the  houses  of  rich  and  elegant  English  people,  but  not 
one  picture  of  a  high  order,  not  (me  fragment  of  marble^  or  of 
terra  coUay  announced  that  the  owners  of  the  place  had  a  love  for 
the  arts.  It  is  not  the  being  able  to  draw  more  or  less  skilfully, 
hat  it  is  the  taste  for  chefs  d^auvre  that  proves  a  love  for,  and  a 
judgment  in  the  arts.  I  always  regret  to  see  the  absence  of 
this  passion  in  those  with  whom  it  could  be  so  easily  gratified. 

It  may  be  said  that  statues  and  pictures  of  great  value  would 
he  out  of  place  in  a  cottage ;  but  this  house  is  the  chosen  and 
favourite  resort  of  its  possessors;  and  when  people  form  for 
themselves  an  abode  according  to  their  fancy,  if  they  have  much 
love  for  the  arts,  that  love  will  betray  itself,  at  the  risk  even  of 
some  incongruity  of  style,  some  fault  of  harmony:  besides,  a  little 
anomaly  is  allowable  in  an  Imperial  cottage.  Over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ornaments  of  the  cottage,  and  the  general  arrangements 
of  its  interior,  it  could  be  easily  discovered  that  family  afiections 
and  habits  had  chiefly  presided ;  and  these  are  worth  even  yet 
more  than  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the  works  of  genius. 
Only  one  thing  really  displeased  me  in  the  furniture  and  the 
arrangements  of  this  elegant  retreat,  and  that  was  a  too  servile 
adherence  to  English  fashions. 

We  looked  over  the  ground-floor  very  hastily,  for  fear  of 
wearying  our  guide.  The  presence  of  so  august  a  cicerone  em- 
barrassed  me.  I  know  that  nothing  so  annoys  princes  as  our 
timidity ;  at  least,  unless  it  be  affected  in  order  to  flatter  them. 
They  love  to  be  put  at  their  ease,  and  we  cannot  do  that  without 
being  at  ease  ourselves.  With  a  grave  prince,  I  could  have  hoped 
to  save  myself  by  conversation,  but  with  a  gay  and  youthful 
prince,  I  was  left  without  resource. 

A  staircase,  very  narrow,  but  adorned  with  an  English  carpet, 
conducted  us  to  the  upper  floor.     We  there  saw  the.  chamber 
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where  the  Grand'^ducbess  Maria  passed  a  part  of  her>  infancy ;  il^ 
is  empty :  that  of  the  Grand-duchess  Olga  will  probably  not  re« 
main  long  occupied.     The  Empress  might  truly  say  that  the 
cottage  was  becoming  too  large.     These  two  very  similar  cham« 
bers  are  furnished  with  a  charming  simplicity. 

The  Grand-duke  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  said,  with 
that  perfect  politeness  of  which  (notwithstanding  his  extreme 
youth)  he  possesses  the  secret, — <^I  am  sure  that  you  would 
rather  see  every  thing  here  without  me ;  and  I  have  seen  it  all  so 
often,  that  I  would,  I  confess,  as  willingly  leave  you  to  finish  your 
survey  with  Madame  .  I  will  therefore  join  my  mother,  and 
wait  for  you  with  her." 

Whereupon  he  saluted  us  gracefully,  and  left  me,  charmed  with 
the  flattering  ease  of  his  manners.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
prince  to  be  really  well  bred.  I  had  not,  then,  this  time,  pro- 
duced the  effect  that  I  anticipated ;  the  constraint  that  I  felt  had 
not  been  communicated.  If  he  had  sympathised  with  my  un- 
easiness, he  would  have  remiuned,  for  timidity  can  do  nothing  but  • 
submit  to  its  torture;  it  knows  not  how  to  free  itself;  no  eleva- 
tion  is  safe  from  its  attacks ;  the  victim  whom  it  paralyses,  in 
whatever  rank  he  may  be  placed,  cannot  find  strength  either  to 
confront  or  to  fly  from  that  which  produces  his  discomfort. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Grand-duke  left  us.  Mademoiselle 
■  was  standing  behind  her  mother.  The  prince,  as  he  passed 
her,  stopped,  and  in  a  very  grave  but  rather  humorous  manner, 
made  her  a  profound  reverence,  without  speaking  a  word.  The 
young  lady,  perceiving  that  the  salutation  was  ironical,  remained 
in  a  respectful  attitude,  but  without  returning  the  obeisance.  I 
admired  this  little  expression  of  feeling,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
exhibit  an  exquisite  delicacy.  I  doubt  whether  at  the  Russiaa 
court,  any  woman  of  twenty-five  would  have  distinguished  her- 
self by  an  act  of  so  much  courage ;  it  was  dictated  only  by  that 
innocence,  which  to  the  regard  due  to  social  prerogatives  knows 
how  to  join  a  just  sentiment  of  its  own  dignity.  The  exhibition 
of  tact  <Ud  not  pass  unperceived. 

'<  Always  the  same !  **  said  the  Grand-duke,  as  he  turned  away. 
They  had  been  children  together;  a  difference  of  Ave  years  in 
age  had  not  prevented  them  from  often  playing  at  the  same  games. 
Such  familiarity  is  not  forgotten,  even  at  court.    The  silent  scene 
which  they  now  enacted  together  much  amused  me. 
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^  My  p6ep  into!  the  interior  of  the  Imperial  family  has  interested 
me  extremely.  These  princes  must  be  nearly  approached  in  order 
to  be  appreciated.  They  are  made  to  be  at  the  head  of  their 
country;  for  they  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  their  people. 
The  Imperial  family  is  the  object  the  most  worthy  of  exciting  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  foreigners  that  I  have  seen  in  Russia. 

At  the  top  of  the  house  we  found  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  a  tolerably  large  and  very  simply  ornamented  library,  opening 
on  a  balcony  wjbich  overlooks  the  sea.  Without  leaving  this  watch- 
tower,  the  Emperor  can  give  his  orders  to  his  fleet.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  a  spy-glass,  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  a  little  telegraph 
which  he  can  work  himself. 

After  leaving  the  cottage  I  proceeded  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to 
Oranienbaum,  the  celebrated  residence  of  Catherine  II.,  built  by 
MeDschikoff..  That  unfortunate  man  was  sent  to  Siberia  before  he 
had  completed  the  wonders  of  a  palace  deemed  too  royal  for  a 
minister. 

It  now  belongs  to  the  Grand-duchess  Helena,  sister-in-law  of 
the  present  Emperor*  Situated  two  or  three  leagues  from  Peter- 
hoff,  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  on  a  continuation  of  the  same  ridge 
ppon  which  is  built  the  Imperial  palace,  the  castle  of  Oranienbaum, 
although  constructed  of  wood,  is  an  imposing  edifice.  Notwith- 
standing the  imprudent  luxury  of  the  builder,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  personages  who  have,  after  him,  inhabited  it,  it  is  not  re- 
markable for  extent.  Terraces,  flights  of  steps,  and  balconies 
covered  with  orange-trees  and  flowering  plants,  connect  the  house 
with  the  park,  and  embellish  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  the 
architecture  itself  is  anything  but  magnificent.  The  Grand- 
duchess  Helena  has  shown  here  the  taste  which  presides  through- 
out all  her  arrangements,  and  which  has  made  Oranienbaum  a 
charming  residence,  notwithstanding  the  dulness  of  the  landscape, 
and  the  besetting  memories  of  the  scenes  formerly  enacted  there. 

On  leaving  the  palace  I  asked  permission  to  see  the  remains  of 
the  small  but  strong  fortress  from  whence  they  obliged  Peter  IIL 
to  come  forth,  and  then  carried  him  to  Kopscha,  where  he  was 
assassinated.  I  was  conducted  to  a  retired  hamlet,  where  are  to 
be  seen  dry  ditcj^es,  broken  mounds,  and  heaps  of  stones,  a  modern 
ruin,  in  the  production  of  which  policy  has  had  more  to  do  than 
time.  Biit  the  enforced  silence,  the  purposely-created  solitude, 
irhich  reign  around  these  accursed  remains,  summon  up  before  the 
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mind  precisely  what  is  sought  to  be  concealed :  the  official  lie  is 
annulled  by  the  historic  fact.  History  is  a  magical  mirror,  in  which 
the  people  see,  after  the  death  of  men  who  were  influential  in 
public  fdfairs,  the  real,  unmasked  reflection  of  their  faces.  Those 
faces  have  passed  away,  but  their  images  remain  engraved  on  this 
inexorable  crystal  Truth  cannot  be  buried  with  the  dead.  It 
rises  triumphant  above  the  fear  of  princes  and  the  flattery  of 
people,  always  powerless  when  they  endeavour  to  stifle  the  cry  of 
blood ;  and  it  finds  its  way  through  prisons,  and  even  through  the 
toipb,  especially  the  tomb  of  the  great,  for  obscure  persons  succeed 
better  than  princes  in  concealing  the  crimes  which  stain  their 
memory.  If  I  had  not  known  that  the  fortress  of  Peter  HL  had 
been  demolished,  I  should  have  guessed  it ;  but  what  astonishes 
me,  in  seeing  the  wish  here  exhibited  to  create  oblivion  of  the  past, 
is  that  any  thing  connected  with  it  should  be  preserved.  The  names 
ought  to  be  destroyed  as  well  as  the  walls.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  demolish  the  fortress,  they  should  have  also  razed  the  palace, 
which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  Whoever  visits 
Oranienbaum  inquires,  with  anxiety,  for  the  vestiges  of  the  prison 
where  Peter  IIL  was  compelled  to  sign  the  voluntary  abdication, 
which  became  his  death-warrant,— -for  the  sacrifice  once  obtained, 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  his  revoking  it. 

In  looking  over  the  park  of  Oranienbaum,  which  is  large  and 
beautiful,  I  visited  several  of  the  summer-houses  which  were  the 
scenes  of  the  Empress's  amorous  assignations.  Some  of  them 
were  splendid  pavilions,  others  exhibited  bad  taste.  In  general, 
their  architecture  lacked  purity  of  style,  though  certainly  pure 
enough  for  the  uses  to  which  the  goddess  of  the  place  destined  them. 

I  returned  to  Peterhoff,  and  slept,  for  the  third  night,  in  the 
theatre.  This  morning,  in  returning  to  Petersburg,  I  took  the 
road  by  Krasnacselo,  where  a  large  camp  is  formed.  Forty  thoa<* 
sand  men  of  the  Imperial  guard  are,  it  is  said,  lodged  there,  under 
tents,  or  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Others  say  the 
number  is  seventy  thousand.  In  Russia  every  one  imposes  upon 
me  his  own  estimate,  to  which  I  pay  little  attention,  for  nothiag 
is  more  deceptive  than  these  statements.  They  serve  to  show, 
however,  the  importance  that  is  attached  to  leading  people  astray* 
Nations  rise  above  such  childish  stratagems  when  they  pass  from 
infancy  to  a  state  of  manhood. 

I  was  much  amused  with  viewing  the  variety  of  uniforms^  anJ 
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with  comparing  the  expressive  and  savage  faces  of  these  soldiers, 
who  are  brought  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  Long  lines 
of  white  tents  glistened  in  the  sun,  on  a  surface  broken  into  small 
undulations  in  a  manner  that  produced  a  picturesque  effect. 

I  am  constantly  regretting  the  insufficiency  of  words  to  describe 
certain  scenes  in  the  north,  and,  above  all,  certain  effects  of  light. 
A  kw  strokes  of  the  pencil  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the  original 
aspect  of  this  melancholy  and  singular  land,  than  whole  volumes  of 
description. 
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Besponsibility  of  the  Emperor. — Effects  of  the  Storm  at  Peterhoff.— Death  of 
two  Englis^en.  —  The  Mystery  in  which  all  Occurrences  are  enyeloped. — 
A  Steam-boat  saved  by  an  Englishman. —  The  Rnssian  Policc-^Disappear- 
aooe  of  a  Femme  de  Chambre.  —  Politeness  and  Bmtality  united.  —  Cruelty 
of  a  Peldjager. — Quarrel  among  Work-people,  and  revolting  Cruelty  of  the 
Police. — The  Emperor  a  Keformer.  —  The  Column  of  Alexander.  —  Reform 
in  the  Language  of  the  Court. — The  Church  of  Saint  Isaac — ^Its  Immensity. 
—  Spirit  of  the  Greek  Keligion. —  Its  Degradation.  —  Conversation  with  a 
Frenchman. — A  Travelling  Prison. — Insurrection  caused  by  a  Speech  of  the 
Emperor's. — Bloody  Scenes  on  the  Volga. — History  of  the  Poet  Pousckin. — 
His  Duel  and  Death.  —  Fate  of  his  ambitious  Successor. 

AcGORDiNO  to  information  that  I  have  obtained  this  morning  re- 
specting the  disaster  of  the  fete  of  Peterhoff,  its  extent  has  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  But  we  shall  never  ascertain  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  event.  Every  accident  here  is  treated  as 
an  affair  of  state :  it  is  God  who  has  failed  in  His  duty  to  the 
Emperor ! 

Political  superstition,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Muscovite  com- 
munityy  exposes  its  chieftain  to  all  the  complaints  that  impotence 
may  bring  against  power,  that  earth  may  urge  against  Heaven. 
If  my  dog  is  hurt,  it  is  to  me  that  he  comes  for  the  cure  of  his 
wound ;  if  God  afflicts  the  Russians,  they  immediately  call  upon 
their  Czar.  This  prince,  who  is  responsible  for  nothing  in  poli- 
tics, must  answer  for  every  thing  in  Providence :  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  man's  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God.  A  man  who 
allows  himself  to  be  considered  as  more  than  a  mortal,  takes  upon 
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himself  all  the  evil  that  Heaven  may  jsend  upon  earth,  during  hi^ 
reign.  There  result  from  this  species  of  political  fanaticism,  a 
susceptibility  and  jealous  delicacy,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed 
in  other  lands.  Nevertheless,  the  secrecy  which  policy  believes 
it  necessary  to  maintain  on  the  subject  of  misfortunes  the  least 
dependent  upon  human  will,  fails  in  its  object,  inasmuch  as  it 
leaves  the  field  open  to  imagination.  Every  one  relates  the  same 
transaction  differently,  according  to  his  interest,  his  fears,  his 
ambition,  or  his  humour ;  according  to  his  situation  at  court,  or 
his  position  in  the  world.  Hence  it  is,  that  truth  in  Petersburg 
is  an  imaginary  thing,  just  as  it  has  become  in  France,  although 
from  different  causes.  An  arbitrary  censorship  and  an  unlimited 
liberty  may  lead  to  the  same  results,  and  render  impossible  the 
verification  of  the  most  simple  fact. 

Thus,  some  say  that  there  were  only  thirty  persons  who  perished 
the  day  before  yesterday,  while  others  speak  of  twelve  hundred, 
others  of  two  thousand,  and  others  again  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Imagine  the  uncertainty  in  which  every  thing  must  be  involved 
when  the  circumstances  of  an  event  that  took  place,  as  it  were, 
under  our  eyes,  will  always  remain  unknown,  even  to  ourselves. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  marvel  at  having  seen  a  people  exist,  so 
thoughtless  as  readily  and  tranquilly  to  live  and  die  in  the  twi- 
light which  the  policy  of  its  masters  accords  it.  Hitherto  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  believe  that  man  could  no  more  dispense  with 
truth  for  his  mind  than  with  sun  and 'air  for  his  body  ;  but  my 
Russian  journey  has  undeceived  me.  Truth  is  only  needful  to 
elevated  minds  or  to  advanced  nations :  the  vulgar  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  falsehoods  favourable  to  their  passions  and 
habits :  here,  to  lie,  is  to  protect  society;  to  speak  ttie  truth,  is  to 
overthrow  the  state.  The  twilight  of  politics  is  less  transparent 
than  the  polar  sky. 

For  the  authenticity  of  one  of  the  accidents  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  Peterhoff  I  can  vouch. 

Three  young  Englishmen,  the  eldest  of  whom  I  know,  had  been 
some  days  in  Petersburg.  Their  father  is  in  England,  and  their 
mother  awaits  them  at  Carlsbad.  On  the  day  of  the  fete,  the  two 
youngest  sailed  for  Peterhoff  without  their  brother,  who  constantly 
refused  their  solicitations  to  accompany  them,  alleging  that  he 
felt  no  curioMty.  He  saw  them  embark  in  their  little  vessel,  and 
bade  them  adieu  until  the  morrow,,    Three  hours  afterwards,  both 
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were  cort>ses !  They  perished,  together  with  several  women  and 
children,  and  two  or  three  men,  who  were  in  the  same  hoat ;  a 
sailor,  who  was  a  good  Swimmer,  was  alone  saved.  The  unhappy 
sarviving  brother  is  plunged  in  a  despair  which  would  be  difficult 
to  describe.  He  is  preparing  to  leave,  to  join  his  mother,  and 
apprise  her  of  the  melancholy  tidings.  She  had  written  to  her 
sons  desiring  them  not  to  omit  seeing  the  fete  of  Peterhoff,  nor  to 
hurry  their  departure,  should  their  curiosity  incline  them  to  pro- 
long their  stay,  intimating  that  she  would  wait  patiently  for  them 
at  Carlsbad.  A  little  more  urgency  on  her  part  would  perhaps 
have  saved  their  lives. 

What  numberless  accounts,  discussions,  and  proposals  would  not 
such  a  catastrophe  have  given  rise  to  in  any  other  land  except  this, 
and  more  especially  in  our  own !    How  many  newspapers  would 
have  said,  and  how  many  voices  would  have  repeated,  that  the 
pohce  never  does  its  duty,  that  the  boats  were  not  seaworthy,  the 
watermen  greedy  only  of  gain,  and  that  the  authorities,  far  from 
interfering,  did  but  increase  the  danger  by  their  indifference  or 
their  corruption !    It  would  have  been  added  that  the  marriage  of 
the  Grand-duchess  had  been  celebrated  under  very  gloomy  auspices, 
like  many  other  royal  marriages ;  and  then  dates,  allusions,  and 
citations  would  have  followed  in  great  abundance.     Nothing  of 
the  kind  here.     A  silence  more  frightful  than  the  evil  itself  every 
where  reigns.     Two  lines  in  the  Gazette,  without  details,  is  all  the 
information  publicly  given ;  and  at  court,  in  the  city,  in  the  saloons 
of  fashion,  not  a  word  is  spoken.     There  are  no  coffee-houses  in 
Petersburg  where  people  comment  upon  the  journals :  there  are, 
indeed,  no  journals  upon  which  to  comment.     The  petty  employes 
are  more  timid  than  the  great  lords ;  what  is  not  dared  to  be  spoken 
of  among  the  principals,  is  yet  more  carefully  avoided  by  subordi- 
nates ;  and  as  to  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  that  wily  caution 
necessary  to  all  who  would  live  and  thrive  in  the  land,  is  by  them 
especially   observed.      If   they  speak  on  grave,   and  therefore 
dangerous  subjects,  it  is  only  in  strict  and  confidential  privacy. 

Russia  is  instructed  to  say  nothing  which  could  render  the  Em- 
press nervous,  and  thus  is  she  left  to  live  and  die  dancing  I  '<  She 
would  be  distressed,  therefore  hold  your  peace."  And  hereupon, 
children,  friends,  relations,  all  who  are  loved,  die,  and  no  one  dares 
even  to  we^p  for  them.  People  here  are  too  unfortunate  to  com- 
plain, 

o  3 
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The  Bussiana  are  all  courtiers.  Soldiers,  spies,  gaolers^  exe* 
cntioners,  in  this  land,  idl  do  more  than  their  duty ;  all  ply  their 
trade  as  parasites.  Who  shall  tell  me  to  what  lengths  a  society 
may  not  go  which  is  not  built  on  the  foundation  of  human  dignity  ? 

I  repeat  that  as  much  must  be  undone  as  done,  before  there  can 
be  here  made  a  people. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  silence  of  the  police  is  not  merely 
the  result  of  a  desire  to  flatter,  it  is  also  the  effect  of  fear.  The 
slave  dreads  the  angry  mood  of  his  master,  and  employs  every 
effort  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  benignity  and  good  humour.  The 
chain,  the  dungeon,  the  knout,  and  Siberia,  are  all  within  reach 
of  an  irritated  Czar ;  or  at  the  best  there  is  the  Caucasus,  a  Siberia 
mitigated  to  the  uses  of  a  despotism  softened  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  century. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this  instance,  the  first  cause  of  the 
evil  was  the  carelessness  of  the  administration.  If  the  authorities 
had  prevented  the  boatmen  of  Petersburg  from  overloading  their 
vessels,  or  from  venturing  on  the  gulf  in  cfaft  too  small  or  weak 
to  ride  the  waves,  no  one  would  have  perished;  and  yet,  who 
knows  ?*  The  Russians  are  generally  bad  seamen :  wherever  they 
are,  there  is  danger.  When  Asiatics,  with  their  long  robes  and 
long  beards,  are  the  sailors,  there  can  be  little  surprise  at  hearing 
of  shipwrecks. 

On  the  day  of  the  fSte,  one  of  the  steam-boats  that  generally 
run  between  Petersburg  and  Kronstadt,  started  for  Peterhoff. 
Although  large  and  strong,  it  was  in  danger  of  foundering  like  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  a 
foreigner  who  was  among  the  passengers.  This  man  (who  was  an 
Englishman)  seeing  several  vessels  capsized  around  them,  knowing 
the  danger  they  were  in,  and  observing,  further,  that  the  boat  was 
badly  served  and  badly  commanded,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
cutting,  with  his  own  knife,  the  cords  which  held  the  awning 
raised  upon  deck  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  passengers. 
The  first  thing  that  ought  to  have  been  done,  upon  the  least  sign  of  a 
squall,  was  to  remove  this  pavilion.  The  Russians  neyer  dreamt 
of  so  simple  a  precaution,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  foreigner's 
presence  of  mind^  the  boat  would  have  infallibly  capsized.  It  was 
saved,  though  too  much  damaged  to  continue  the  voyage,  and  its 
crew  only  too  happy  in  being  able  to  return  to  Petersburg.  If  the 
Englishman  who  saved  it  had  not  been  an  acquaintance  of  another 
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Englishman,  who  is  one  of  mj  friends,  I  should  not  have  known 
the  fact  It  was  confirmed  to  me  by  other  informed  persons,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  it,  but  they  requested  that  I  would  keep  it 
secret! 

It  would  not  do  to  talk  about  the  Deluge,  if  that  catastrophe  had 
happened  under  the  reign  of  a  Russian  emperor. 

Among  all  the  intelligent  faculties,  the  only  one  here  Talued  is 
that  of  tact  Imagine  a  whole  nation  bending  under  the  yoke  of 
this  drawing-room  virtue.  Picture  to  your  minds  an  entire  people, 
prudent  as  a  diplomatist  who  has  yet  his  fortune  to  make,  and  you 
will  compass  the  idea  of  the  substance  and  worth  of  conversation 
m  Bussia.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  oppresses  us,  even 
when  at  the  court,  how  unfriendly  to  life  must  it  not  be  when  it 
pursues  us  into  the  very  retirement  of  the  family  circle ! 

Bussia  is  a  nation  of  mutes.  Some  potent  magician  has  trans- 
formed sixty  millions  of  human  beings  into  automata,  who  must 
await  the  wand  of  another  enchanter  before  they  can  again  enjoy 
life.  Or  it  reminds  me  of  the  palace  of  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
Wood,  —  it  is  bright  and  magnificent,  but  it  lacks  one  thing, 
which  is  life,  or,  in  other  words,  liberty. 

The  Emperor  must  sufier  from  such  a  state  of' things.  Who- 
ever is  bom  to  command,  no  doubt  loves  obedience ;  but  the 
obedience  of  a  man  is  worth  more  than  that  of  a  machine.  A 
prince  surrounded  by  complaisant  flatterers  must  always  remain 
in  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  it  is  wished  he^hould  not 
know;  he  is,  therefore,  necessarily  condemned  to  doubt  every 
word  and  to  distrust  every  individual.  Such  is  the  lot  of  an 
absolute  ma£(ter.  In  vain  would  he  be  amiable,  in  vain  would  he 
live  as  a  man  ;  the  force  of  circumstances  makes  him  unfeeling  in 
spite  of  himself;  he  occupies  the  place  of  a  despot,  and  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  despot's  destiny, — to  adopt  his  sentiments,  or,  at 
least,  to  play  his  part. 

The  evils  of  dissimulation  extend  here  further  than  may  be 
imagined :  the  Russian  police,  so  alert  to  torment  people,  is  slow 
to  help  or  enlighten  them  when  they  have  recourse  to  its  aid  in 
doubtful  situations. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  this  designed  inertia.  At  the 
last  carnival,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  permitted  her  wait- 
ing-woman to  go  out  on  the  Sunday.    Night  came,  and  she  did 
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not  return.  *  On  the  following  morning,  the  ladj,  very  uneasy, 
sent  to  obtain  information  from  the  police.* 

They  replied  that  no  accident  had  occurred  in  Petersburg  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  that  no  doubt  xh&  femme'de'chambre  had 
lost  herself,  and  would  soon  return  safe  and  sound. 

The  day  passed  in  deceitful  security.  On  the  day  following,  a 
relation  of  the  girl's,  a  young  man  tolerably  versed  in  the  secrets 
of  the  police,  conceived  the  i<}ea  of  going  to  the  Hall  of  Surgery, 
to  which  one  of  his  friends  procured  him  an  admission.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered,  when  he  recognised  the  corpse  of  his  cousin,  which 
the  pupils  were  just  about  to  commence  dissecting.  Being  a  good 
Russian,  he  preserved  self-command  sufficient  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion, and  asked,  —  "  Whose  body  is  this  ?  " 

'*  No  one  knows ;   it  is  that  of  a  girl  who  was  found  dead  the 

night  before  last,  in Street;,  it  is  believed  that  she  has  been 

strangled  in  attempting  to  defend  herself  against  men  who  en- 
deavoured to  violate  her." 

"  Who  are  the  men  ?  " 
•  "  We  do  not  know;  one  can  only  form  conjectures  on  the  event; 
proofs  are  wanting." 

"  How  did  you  obtain  the  body  ?  " 

'^  The  police  sold  it  to  us  secretly ;  so  we  will  not  talk  about 
it" 

This  last  is  a  common  expression  in  the  mouth  of  a  Buss,  or  an 
€u:climated  foreigner.  I  admit  that  the  above  circumstances  are 
not  so  revolting  as  those  of  the  crime  of  Burke  *  in  Scotland ;  but 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Bussia  is  the  protective  silence  in 
which  similar  atrocities  are  shrouded. 

The  cousin  was  dead.  The  mistress  of  the  victim  dared  not 
complain ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  six  months,  I  am,  perhaps^  the 
only  person  to  whom  she  has  related  the  death  of  her  femme-de- 
chainbre. 

It  will  by  this  be  seen  how  the  subaltern  agents  of  the  Russian 
police  perform  their  duties.  These  faithless  servants  gained  a 
double  advantage  by  selling  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman : 
they  obtained  a  few  rubles,  and  they  also  concealed  the  murder, 

*  I  have  been  obliged  to  conceal  names,  and  to  change  snch  circomstances 
a«  might  allow  of  this  account  bemg  traced  to  individuals  ;  but  the  facts  are 
essentially  preserved. 

t  He  was  executed  at  Edmburgh  in  1828.  —  Trans. 
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which  would  have  brought  upon  them  severe  blame,  if  the  noise  of 
the  event  had  got  abroad. 

Eeprimands  addressed  to  men  of  this  class  are,  I  believe,  accom- 
panied with  other  demonstrations,  of  a  character  likely  to  engrave 
the  words  indelibly  on  the  memories  of  the  unfortunate  hearers.  A 
Russian  of  the  lower  class  is  as  often  beaten  as  saluted.  The  lift* 
iog  of  the  rod  (in  Russia,  the  rod  is  a  large  split  cane),  and  the 
lifting  of  the  hat,  are  means  employed  in  about  equal  measure,  in 
the  social  education  of  this  people.  Beating  in  Russia  can  only  be 
applied  to  certain  classes,  and  by  men  of  certain  other  classes. 
Here,  ill-treatment  is  regulated  like  the  tariff  of  a  custom-house ; 
it  reminds  us  of  the  code  of  Ivan.  The.  dignity  of  caste  is  ad- 
mitted, but  no  one  dreams  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  reader  will 
recollect  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  politeness  of  the  Russians 
of  all  ranks,  and  of  its  real  value ;  I  will  now  confine  myself  to 
relating  one  or  two  of  the  illustrative  scenes  that  pass  daily  before 
my  eyes. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  same  street,  two  drivers  of  droshkis  ceremo- 
niously lift  their  hats  in  passing  each  other  :  —  this  is  a  common 
castom  ;  if  acquainted,  they  lift  their  hand  to  their  mouth  with  an 
amicable  smile,  and  kiss  it,  making  at  the  same  time  a  little  ex- 
pressive and  intelligent  sign  with  the  eyes.  So  much  for  polite- 
ness. 

A  little  farther  on,  I  have  seen  a  courier,  a  feldjager,  or  some 
other  government  servant,  descend  from  his  vehicle,  and,  running 
to  one  of  these  well-bred  coachmen,  strike  him  brutally  and  un- 
mercifully with  whip,  stick,  or  fist,  in  the  breast,  the  face,  or  on 
the  heady  which  punishment  the  unlucky  wight,  who  had  not 
made  way  in  snfficient  haste,  received  without  the  least  complaint 
or  resistance,  out  of  respect  to  the  uniform  and  the  caste  of  his 
tormentor,  whose  anger,  however,  is  not  always  in  such  cases 
promptly  disarmed  by  the  submission  of  the  delinquent. 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  carriers  of  despatches,  the  courier  of 
some  minister,  or  the  valet-de^ckambre  of  some  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Emperor's,  drag  from  his  seat  a  young  coachman,  and  never 
cease  striking  him  until  he  had  covered  his  ^ce  with  blood.  The 
victim  submitted  to  the  torture  like  a  real  lamb,  without  the  least 
resistance,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  yield  to  some  in- 
evitable commotion  of  nature.  The  passers-by  were  in  no  degree 
moved  or  excited  by  the  cruelty ;  and  one  of  the  comrades  of  the 
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sufferer,  who  was  watering  his  horses  $>  few  steps  off,  obedient  to 
a  sign  of  the  enraged  feldjager,  approached  to  hold  his  horse's 
bridle  during  the  time  that  he  was  pleased  to  prolong  the  punish- 
ment. In  what  other  country  could  a  man  of  the  lower  orders  be 
found  who  would  assist  in  the  infliction  of  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment upon  one  of  his  companions  ? 

The  scene  in  question  took  place  in  the  finest  part  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  busiest  hour.  When  the  unfortunate  man  was  released, 
he  wiped  away  the  blood,  which  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  re- 
mounted his  seat,  and  re-commenced  his  bows  and  salutations  as 
usual.  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  abomination  was  enacted 
in  the  midst  of  a  silent  crowd.  A  people  governed  in  a  Christian 
manner  would  protest  against  a  social  discipline  which  destroys 
all  individual  liberty.  But  here,  the  influence  of  the  priest  is  con- 
fined to  obtaining  from  the  people  and  the  nobles  signs  of  the  cross 
and  genuflexions. 

Notwithstanding  its  worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  nation  has 
always  its  god  upon  earth.  Like  Tamerlane,  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  receives  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  subjects ;  the  Russian 
law  has  never  been  baptized. 

I  hear  every  day  some  encomium  on  the  gentleness,  politeness, 
and  pacific  humour  of  the  people  of  Saint  Petersburg.  Elsewhere, 
I  should  admire  this  calm ;  here  I  can  only  view  it  as  the  worst 
S3rmptom  of  the  evil  of  which  I  complain.  The  people  are  actuated 
by  fear  to  a  degree  that  urges  th^^  to  dissimulate,  and  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  content  and  tranquillity  which  conduces  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  security  of  the  oppressed. 
Your  true  tyrant  likes  to  be  surrounded  with  smiles.  Under  the 
terror  which  hovers  over  all  heads,  submission  becomes  the  general 
rule  of  conduct ;  victims  and  executioners,  all  practise  the  obe- 
dience that  perpetuates  the  evil  which  they  inflict  or  to  which  they 
submit 

The  intervention  of  the  police  between  people  who  quarrel 
would  expose  the  combatants  to  punishment  yet  more  formidable 
than  the  blows  they  bear  in  silence,  and  they  avoid  therefore  all 
noise  that  might  call  the  executioner  to  the  spot. 

Of  the  following  tumultuo'is  scene,  chance,  however,  rendered 
me  a  witness  this  morning  -. — 

I  was  passing  along  a  canal  covered  with  boats  laden  with  wood, 
which  the  men  were  carrymg  on  shore*     One  of  these  porters  got 
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into  a  quarrel  with  hid  comrades,  and  they  all  commenced  fighting, 
as  thej  might  have  done  among  ourselves  on  a  similar  occasion. 
TJie  aggressor,  finding  himself  the  weakest,  took  to  fiight :  he 
climbed,  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  a  large  mast  of  the  vessel, 
aod  perching  himself  upon  a  yard,  set  at  defiance  his  less  nimble 
adversaries.     So  far  I  found  the  scene  amusing.    The  men,  seeing 
themselves  balked  in  their  hope  of  vengeance,  and  forgetting  that 
they  were  in  Russia,  manifested  their  fury  by  loud  cries  and 
savage  menaces.     There  are  found  at  certain  distances,  in  all  the 
streets  of  the  city,  agents  of  the  police  in  uniform :  two  of  these 
persons,  attracted  by  the  vociferations  of   the  combatants,  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  action,  and  commanded  the  chief  ofiender 
to  descend  from  his  perch.     This  individual  did  not  obey  the 
summons ;  one  of  the  policemen  sprang  on  board ;  the  refractory 
porter  dung  to  the  mast :  the  man  of  power  reiterated  his  com- 
mands, and  the  rebel  persisted  in  his  disobedience.     The  former, 
infuriated,  tried  himself  to  climb  the  mast,  and  succeeded  in  seizing 
one  of  the  feet  of  the  fugitive,  which,  without  troubling  himself 
with  any  consideration  as  to  ijie  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate 
being  was  to  descend,  he  pulled  at  with  all  his*  force.     The  other, 
hopeless  of  escaping  the  punishment  that  awaited  him,  at  length 
yielded  to  his  fate ;  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  from  a  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which  his  body  lay  as 
motionless  as  a  sack.     The  severity  of  the  fall  may  be  imagined. 
The  head  struck  against  the  wood,  and  the  sound  of  the  concussion 
reached  my  ear,  though  I  was  about  fifty  paces  ofi*.    I  supposed 
Hie  man  was  dead  ;  his  face  was  bathed  in  blood ;  nevertheless,  on 
recovering  from  the  first  stunning  efiect  of  the  fall,  the  unfortunate 
savage,  thus  taken  in  the  snare,  rose ;  his  visage,  wherever  the 
blood  allowed  it  to  be  seen,  had  a  frightful  paleness,  and  he  began 
to  bellow  like  an  ox.     His  horrible  cries  diminished  my  compas- 
sion ;  he  seemed  to  me  as  nothing  more  than  a  brute,  and  I  could 
not  therefore  feel  for  him  as  for  one  of  my  fellows.     The  louder 
the  man  howled,  the  harder  my  heart  grew ;  so  true  it  is  that  the 
objects  of  our  compassion  must  exhibit  something  of  their  proper 
dignity,  ere  we  can  deeply  participate  in  their  trouble.    Pity  is  a 
sentiment  of  association,  and  who  would  mentally  associate  with 
that  whicli  be  despises  ?    They  at  length  carried  j^im  off,  although 
he  continued  to  offer  a  desperate  and  protracted  resistance.     A 
small  boat  was  brought  alongside  by  other  police  agents;  the 
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prisoner  was  bound  with  cords,  his  hands  were  fastened  behind 
his  back,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  face  into  the  boat.  This 
second  rude  shock  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  blows,  nor  did  the 
torture  end  here ;  the  sergeant  who  had  seized  the  victim,  no 
sooner  saw  him  thus  prostrate,  than  he  jumped  upon  his  bodj,  and 
began  to  stamp  upon  him  with  all  his  force,  trampling  him  undei^ 
his  feet  as  the  grapes  are  trod  in  the  wine-press.  I  had  then  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  was  therefore  witness  of  all  that  I  relate. 
During  this  horrible  torture,  the  frightful  yells  of  the  victim  were 
at  first  redoubled,  but  when  they  began  to  grow  fainter  and 
fainter,  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  command  myself,  and,  having 
no  power  to  interfere,  I  hastened  away. 

What  most  disgusts  me  is  the  refined  elegance  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  picture  with  such  revolting  barbarity.  If 
there  were  less  luxury  and  delicacy  among  the  higher  orders,  the 
condition  of  the  lower  would  inspire  me  with  less  indignation. 
Such  occurrences,  with  all  that  they  involve,  would  make  me  hate 
the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world ;  how  much  more,  then, 
a  heath  of  plaster  — a  painted  marsh  I 

"  What  exaggeration  !"  the  Russians  would  say .  "  what  strong 
expressions,  for  so  trifling  a  matter ! !"  I  know  you  call  it  trifling, 
and  it  is  for  that  I  reproach  you.  Your  familiarity  with  these 
horrors  explains  your  indifference  without  justifying  it :  you 
make  no  more  account  of  the  cords  with  which  you  bind  a  man, 
than  of  the  collar  which  you  put  on  your  dog. 

In  broad  daylight,  in  the  open  street,  to  beat  a  man  to  death 
before  he  is  tried,  appears  a  very  simple  matter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  of  the  constables  of  Petersburg.  Citizens,  lords,  and 
soldiers,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  great  and  small,  the  polite  and 
the  vulgar,  the  clowns  and  the  fops,  the  Eussians  of  every  class, 
consent  to  let  such  things  quietly  go  on  in  their  presence,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  their  legality.  Elsewhere,  the  citizen 
is  protected  by  the  whole  community  against  the  agent  of  unjust 
power ;  here  the  public  agent  is  protected  against  the  just  accu- 
sations of  the  injured  individuaL    The  serf  never  accuses. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  made  a  code !  If  the  facts  I  have 
related  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  code,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  lesislator ;  if  they  are  illegal,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  administrator  of  the  law.  The  Emperor  is,  in  both  cases, 
responsible.     What  a  misfort^ine  to  be  no  more  than  a  man 
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in  accepting  the  office  of  a  god,  and  yet  to  be  forced  to  accept  it ! 
Absolute  government  should  be  confided  only  to  angels. 

I  pledge  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  that  are  here  re- 
lated. I  have  neither  added  nor  retrenched  one  circumstance  in 
the  recital,  and  X  recount  it  while  the  slightest  features  of  the 
scene  continue  present  to  my  mind.* 

If  such  details  could  be  published  at  Petersburg,  with  the  com- 
mentaries indispensable  to  make  them  noticed  by  minds  inured  to 
all  kinds  of  brutality  and  injustice,  they  would  not  effect  the  good 
that  might  be  expected.  The  Eussian  administration  would  so 
order  matters,  that  the  police  of  Petersburg  should  henceforth 
seem  to  be  more  mild  in  its  treatment  of  the  people,  were  it  only 
ont  of  respect  for  the .  squeamish  sentiments  of  foreigners ;  but 
this  would  be  all. 

The  manners  of  a  people  are  gradually  formed  by  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  laws  upon  the  customs^  and  of  the  customs  upon  the 
laws ;  they  do  not  change  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  wand.  Those  of 
the  Russians,  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  these  half-savages,  are,, 
and  will  yet  long  remain  cruel.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century 
since  they  were  true  Tartars  :  it  was  Peter  the  Great  who  first 
compelled  the  men  to  admit  females  into  their  social  meetings; 
and  under  all  their  modern  elegance,  several  of  these  parvenus  of 
civilisation  cannot  still  altogether  conceal  the  bear-skin. 

Seeing  that  they  can  now  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  the  age 
of  chivalry* — that  age  by  whose  spirit  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  were  so  much  benefited  in  their  youth — all  that  can 
remain  for  the  Eussians  is  an  independent  and  influential  religion* 
Bussia  has  a  faith,  but  a  political  faith  does  not  emancipate  the 
human  mind;  it  shuts  it  up  in  the  narrow  circle  of  its  natural 
interests.  With  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Eussians  would  soon 
acquire  general  ideas,  based  on  a  rational  course  of  instract!<^n, 
and  on  a  liberty  proportioned  to  their  state  of  enlightenzrent. 
Could  they  but  obtain  this  elevation,  I  am  persuaded  thut  the> 
might  rule  the  world.  The  evil  of  their  system  is  deeply  seh  ted 
and  the  remedies  .hitherto  employed  have  only  acted  upoii  tht^ 
surface — they  have  healed  the  wound  over  without  curing  it,  A 
genuine  civilisation  spreads  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer  ence, 
that  of  Bussia  tends  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre } 
it  is  a  barbarism  plastered  over,  and  nothing  more. 

•  It  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that  this  chapter,  like  al  most  all  tho 
others,   was    preserved    and  concealed .  with  care   daring  my  sojourn  in. 
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Because  a  savage  may  have  the  vanity  of  a  votary  of  fashion, 
does  it  follow  that  his  mind  is  cultivated?  I  repeat,  and  may, 
perhaps,  repeat  again,  that  the  Russians  care  much  less  for  being 
civilised  than  for  making  us  believe  that  they  are  civilised.  So 
long  as  this  public  disease  of  vanity  shall  continue  to  prey  upon 
their  hearts  and  corrupt  their  minds,  they  will  have  certain  great 
lords  who  will  be  able  to  make  a  display  of  refinement,  both  among 
themselves  and  us;  but  they  will  remain  barbarians  at  heart. 
Unfortunately,  however,  savages  understand  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

The  endeavours  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  justify  my  views. 
He  has  thought,  before  I  did,  that  the  time  for  the  display  of 
appearances  is  past  in  Russia,  and  that  the  entire,  edifice  of  civil- 
isation in  that  land  has  to  be  reconstructed. 

Peter  the  Great  would  have  overthrown  it  a  second  time  in 
order  to  rebuild  it.  Nicholas  is  more  skilfuL  I  am  filled  with 
respect  for  this  man,  who,  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind, 
struggles  in  secret  against  the  work  of  the  genius  of  Peter  tbo 
Great.  While  continuing  to  deify  that  mighty  reformer,  he  is, 
all  the  while,  bringing  back  to  their  proper  position  a  nation  led 
astray  among  the  paths  of  imitation  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years.  The  views  of  the  present  Emperor  manifest  themselvea 
even  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  He  does  not  amuse  himself 
with  building,  in  haste,  colonnades  of  stuccoed  bricks ;  he  is  every 
where  replacing  appearance  with  reality ;  stone  is  every  where 
superseding  plaster,  and  fabrics  of  a  strong  and  massive  archi- 
tecture are  rising  above  the  showy  monuments  of  a  false  splendour. 
It  is  by  first  bringing  back  a  people  to  their  primitive  character, 
that  they  are  rendered  capable  and  worthy  of  true  civilisation, 
without  which  a  nation  cannot  know  how  to  work  for  posterity. 
If  a  people  would  rear  a  monument  to  their  own  power  and  great- 
ness, they  must  not  copy  foreigners, — they  must  study  to  develope 
the  national  genius  instead  of  thwarting  it.  That  which  in  this 
creation  most  nearly  approaches  to  Deity,  is  Nature.  Nature  calls 
the  Russians  to  great  things,  while  they,  under  their  pretended 
civilisation,  have  been  occupied  with  trifies.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  has  appreciated  their  capabilities  better  than  his  pre* 
decessors,  and  under  his  reign,  'by  a  general  return  to  truth,  every 
thing  is  becoming  great.  In  Petersburg  stands  a  pillar,  which  is 
the  largest  piece  of  granite  that  has  ever  been  cut  by  the  hands  of 
man,  not  excepting  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Seventy  thonaand 
soldiers,  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country,  gathered 
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together,  without  inconvenience  or  pressure,  in  the  square  of  the 
Imperial  palace,  to  witness,  in  a  religious  silence,  the  miraculous 
erection  of  this  monument,  conceived,  executed,  and  placed  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  de  Montferrand ;  for  the  French  are  stiU  necessary 
to  the  Eussians.  The  prodigious  machines  worked  successfully, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  column,  rising  from  its  fetters,  lifted 
itself  up  as  if  animated  with  a  life  of  its  own,  the  army,  the  crowd, 
the  Emperor  himself,  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  Glod  for  so  great 
a  miracle,  and  to  praise  him  for  the  stupendous  achievements 
which  he  permitted  them  to  accomplish.  This  I  call  a  real  na- 
tional fete ;  not  a  flattery  that  might,  like  the  masquerade  of 
Peterhoff,  have  been  also  taken  for  a  satire,  but  a  grand  historical 
picture.  The  great,  the  little,  the  bad,  the  sublime,  and  all  other 
opposites,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  this  singular  country, 
while  silence  perpetuates  the  prodigy,  and  prevents  the  machine 
from  breaking. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  extends  his  reforms  even  to  the  language 
of  those  who  surround  him ;  he  requires  Russian  to  be  spoken  at 
court     The  greater  number  of  the  women  of  the  highest  circles, 
especially  those  who  have  been  born  at  Petersburg,  are  ignorant 
of  their  native  language ;  but  they  learn  a  few  Russian  phrases, 
which  they  utter  through  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  when  he 
passes  into  the  salGk)ns  of  the  palace  where  their  duties  may  retain 
them.    One  of  them  acts  always  as  a  sentinel,  to  announce  to  the 
others,  by  some  conventional  sign,  the  arrival  of  the  monarch,  on 
whose  appearance  French  conversation  immediately  ceases,  and 
Russian  phrases,  destined  to  flatter  the  Imperial  ear,  are  heard  on 
every  side.      The  prince  observes,  with  self-complacency,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  as  a  reformer ;  and  the  fair  rebels  begin  to  laugh 
as  soon  as  he  has  passed. 

However,  like  every  reformer,  the  Emperor  is  endowed  with  tm 
obstinacy  which  must  ultimately  produce  success. 

At  the  extremity  of  that  square,  vast  as  a  mighty  region,  in 
which  stands  the  column,  is  to  be  seen  a  mountain  of  granite,  — the 
church  of  St  Isaac  of  Petersburg.  This  edifice,  though  less 
stately,  less  beautiful  in  design,  and  less  rich  In  ornaments  than 
that  of*  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  quite  as  extraordinary.  It  is  not 
finished,  and  one  cannot  therefore  judge  of  the  whole,  which  will 
be  a  work  whose  gigantic  proportions  will  far  exceed  those  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  produced  among  other  nationi^    Its  mate- 
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rials  are  granite,  bronze,  and  iron,  and  no  other.    Its  colour  ia 
imposing,  though  sombre. 

The  marvellous  temple  was  commenced  under  Alexander,  and 
will  soon  be  completed  under  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  by  the  same 
Frenchman  (M.  de  Montferrand)  who  raised  the  column. 

And  such  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  a  church  crippled  by  the  civil 
power !  Alas !  the  Word  of  God  will  never  be  heard  under  this 
roof.  The  temples  of  the  Greek  church  no  longer  serve  as  roofs 
for  the  pulpits  of  truth.  In  scorn  of  the  memories  of  the  Atha- 
nasiuses  and  the  Chrysostoms,  religion  is  not  taught  publicly  to 
the  Eussians.  The  Greek  Muscovites  suppress  the  word  of 
preaching,  unlike  the  Protestants,  whose  religion  consists  of 
nothing  but  that  word. 

The  Emperor,  aided  by  his  armies  of  soldiers  and  of  artists, 
exerts  himself  in  vain.  He  will  never  invest  the  Greek  church 
with  a  power  which  God  has  not  given  it :  it  may  be  rendered  a 
persecuting,  but  it  cannot  be  rendered  an  apostolical,  church,  —  a 
church,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  a  civiliser,  and  a  conqueror  in  the 
moral  world.  To  discipline  men  is  not  to  convert  souls.  This 
political  and  national  church  has  neither  moral  nor  spiritual  life : 
where  independence  is  wanting,  there  can  be  nothing  else  that  is 
good.  Schism,  in  separating  the  priest  from  his  independent 
head,  immediately  throws  him  into  the  hands  of  his  temporal  prince; 
and  thus  revolt  is  punished  by  slavery.  In  the  most  bloody 
periods  of  history,  the  Catholic  church  laboured  to  emancipate  the 
nations :  the  adulterous  priest  sold  the  God  of  heaven  to  the  god 
of  the  world,  to  enable  him  to  tyrannise  over  men  in  the  name  of 
Christ ;  but  that  impious  priest,  while  even  killing  the  body,  en- 
lightened the  mind  :  for,  altogether  turned  from  the  right  way  as 
he  was,  he  nevertheless  formed  part  of  a  church  which  possessed 
life  and  light.  The  Greek  priest  imparts  neither  life  nor  death — 
he  is  himself  a  dead  body. 

Signs  of  the  cross,  salutations  in  the  streets,  bowing  of  the 
knees  before  the  chapels,  prostrations  of  old  devotees  upon  the  pave- 
ments of  the  churches,  kissings  of  the  hands,  a  wife,  children,  and 
universal  contempt, —  such  are  the  fruits  of  the  priest's  abdication, 
— such  is  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  most  super- 
stitious people  in  the  world.  What  a  lesson  I  and  what  a  punish- 
ment !  In  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of  his  schism,  the  schismatic 
priest  is  struck  with  impotence.      A  priest,  when  he  wishes  to 
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engross  temporal  power,'  perishes  for  the  want  of  views  sufficiently 
elevated  to  enable  him  to  see  the  road  that  God  has  appointed  for 
him ; — a  priest  who  allows  himself  to  be  dethroned  hy  the  king  for 

the  want  of  courage  to  follow  that  road,  equally  fails  in  his  high 
filing. 

.  I  cannot  apologise  for  the  wandering  character  of  my  thoughts 
and  disquisitions,  for,  in  passing  freely  from  object  to  object,  from 
idea  to  idea,  I  describe  Eussia  as  a  whole,  and  show  the  truth  as 
it  appears  to  me,  better  than  if,  with  a  more  methodical  style,  I 
purposely  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  inconsistenciesi 
digressions,  or  confusion  of  subjects.  The  state  of  the  people,  the 
greatness  of  the  Emperor,  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  the  beauty 
of  the  public  buildings,  the  degraded  state  of  minds  consequent 
upon  the  degeneration  of  the  religious  principle,  all  strike  my  eyes 
at  the  same  moment,  and  pass,  so  to  speak,  at  once  under  my  pen; 
and  all  constitute  Russia,  the  principles  of  whose  .life  reveal  them- 
selves to  my  thoughts  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  the  least  sig'^ 
nificant  in  appearance. 

Yesterday,  I  walked  out  with  a  Frenchman,  an  intelligent  per« 
son,  well  acquainted  with  Petersburg,  where  he  resides  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  great  nobleman.  He  has  consequently  oppor<» 
tunities  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  passing  travellers.  He  considered  my  views  of  Russia  too 
favourable,  I  laugh  at  this  reproach  when  I  think  of  those  which 
the  Russians  will  make  against  me,  and  I  maintain  that  I  am  im« 
partial,  seeing  that  I  hate  only  that  which  appears  to  me  evil,  and 
that  I  admire  all  which  appears  good,  in  this,  as  in  other  lands. 

The  Frenchman  of  whom  I  speak  passes  his  life  among  Russian 
aristocrats. 

We  were  walking  leisurely  along  the  beautiful  promenade  of  the 
Newski  Prospect,  when  suddenly  a  black  or  dark  green  coach 
passed  before  us.  It  was  long,  low  built,  and  closed  on  all  sides, 
and  much  resembled  an  enormous  coffin  raised  upon  wheels.  Four 
little  apertures  of  about  six  inches  square,  crossed  with  iron  bars, 
gave  air  and  light  to  this  moving  tcmib ;  a  child  of  eight,  or,  at  the 
most,  ten  years,  guided  the  two  horses  attached  to  the  machine ; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  escorted 
it.  I  bad  scarcely  time  to  ask  my  companion  the  use  of  so  singular 
an  equipage,  when  my  question  was  answered  by  a  ghastly  face, 
which  appeared  at  one  of  the  air  holes^  and  at  once  informed  me 
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that  the  carriage  served  to  transport  prisoners  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

'<  It  is  the  travelling  cell  of  the  Bussians,"  said  my  companion  ; 
**  elsewhere,  no  doubt,  they  have  similar  odious  objects ;  but  then 
they  seek  to  hide  them  as  much  as  they  can  from  the  public ; 
here,  they  make  as  much  display  of  them  as  possible*  What  a 
government!" 

"  Think,*  I  replied,  "  of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter  !** 

<'  Ah  I  you  are  still  the  dupe  of  their  gilded  words.  I  see  the 
Bussian  authorities  impose  upon  you  whatever  they  please." 

<'I  endeavour  to  place  myself  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
situation ;  nothing  requires  more  candid  consideration  than  the 
position  of  those  who  govern,  for  it  is  not  they  who  have  created 
the  existing  state  of  things ;  their  business  is  to  defend  it  even 
while  prudently  reforming  it.  If  the  iron  rod  which  governs  thia 
debased  people  were  to  be  removed  but  for  one  moment,  society 
would  be  overturned." 

"They  tell  you  that;  but,  trust  me,  they  delight  in  this  pre- 
tended necessity.  Those  who  most  complain  of  the  severities 
they  are  obliged,  as  they  say,  to  put  in  force,  would  renounce 
them  with  regret.  In  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  love  a 
government  without  check  or  counterpoise ;  E^uch  a  government 
works  more  easily  than  any  other.  No  man  willingly  gives  up 
any  thing  which  makes  his  task  more  easy.  Could  you  expect  a 
preacher  to  dispense  with  the  terrors  of  hell,  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
vert hardened  sinners?  Hell  is  the  capital  punishment  of  the 
theologians  * ;  at  first  they  make  use  of  it  with  regret,  as  of  a 
necessary  evil,  but  they  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  dealing  out 
damnation  upon  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  It  is  the  same 
thing  with  severe  measures  in  politics ;  they  are  feared  before 
they  are  tried,  but  after  their  success  is  witnessed,  they  are 
admired ;  and  such,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  is  the  feeling  too 
general  in  this  country.  I  often  think  that  they  take  pleasure  in 
creating  circumstances,  under  which  it  is  necessary  to  inflict 
punishment,  for  fear  they  should  get  out  of  practice*  Are  you 
ignorant  of  what  is  now  passing  on  the  Volga?  " 

"  I  heard  of  serious  troubles  there,  but  they  say  that  they  were 
promptly  repressed." 

"  No  doubt :  but  at  what  price  ?     And  what  should  you  say, 
*  I  would  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  it  is  not  I  who  thus  speak. 
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were  I  to  tell  you  that  those  frightful  disorders  were  the  result  of 
a  word  of  the  Emperor's." 

"Never  will  jou  indace  me  to  believe  that  he  can  have  ap- 
proved such  horrors.** 

"  Neither  do  I  say  he  has.  Nevertheless,  a  word  pronounced 
by  him — innocently,  I  believe — has  caused  the  eviL  The  fact  is 
as  follows :  notwithstanding  the  injustice  of  the  overseers  of  the 
crowD,  the  lot  of  the  peasants  of  the  Emperor  is  still  preferable 
to  that  of  other  serfs ;  and  whenever  the  sovereign  becomes 
proprietor  of  some  new  domain,  its  inhabitants  are  the  envy  of 
all  their  neighbours.  The  crown  lately  purchased  a  considerable 
estate  in  the  district  that  has  since  revdted.  Immediately,  the 
peasants  sent  deputies  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  the  new  superintendents  of  the  Imperial  lands,  to 
supplicate  the  Emperor  to  purchase  them  also.  The  serfs  chosen 
as  ambassadors  were  sent  on  to  Petersburg.  The  Emperor 
received  them  and  treated  them  with  kindness;  but,  to  their 
great  r^ret,  he  did  not  buy  them.  '  I  cannot,'  he  said  to  them, 
'purchase  all  Russia,  but  a  time  will  ccmie,  I  hope,  when  each 
peasant  of  this  empire  will  be  free:  if  it  depended  only  upon  me, 
the  Russians  should  enjoy,  from  this  day  forth,  the  independence 
which  I  wish  for  them ;  and  to  procure  them  which  at  a  future 
period,  I  am  labouring  vrith  all  my  power.' " 

"  Well,  this  answer  seems  to  me  full  of  reason,  candour,  and 
humanity." 

"  No  doubt :  but  the  Emperor  should  have  known  the  men  to 
whom  he  addressed  such  words;  and  not  have  murdered  his 
noblemen  out  of  tenderness  towards  his  serfs.  These  words, 
interpreted  by  barbarous  and  envious  peasants,  have  set  a  whole 
province  on  lire ;  and  thus  has  it  become  necessary  to  punish  a 
people  for  crimes  which  they  were  instigated  to  commit.  *  Our 
Father  desires  our  deliverance,'  cried  the  returned  deputies  on 
the  borders  of  the  Volga ;  *  he  wishes  for  nothing  but  our  happi- 
ness;  he  said  so  to  us,  himself:  it  is,  then,  only  the  nobles  and 
their  agents  who  are  our  enemies,  and  who  oppose  the  good 
designs  of  Our  Father!  Let  us  avenge  the  Emperor!'  After 
this,  the  peasants  believed  they  were  performing  a  pious  work  in 
rising  upon  their  masters,  and  thus  all  the  nobles  of  a  canton,  and 
all  their  agents  were  massacred,  together  with  their  families. 
They  spitted  one,  and  roasted  him  alive ;  they  boiled  another  in  a 
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cauldron ;  they  disembowelled,  and  killed,  in  various  other  ways^ 
the  stewards  and  agents  of  the  estates ;  they  murdered  all  they 
Inet,  burnt  whole  towns,  and,  in  short,  devastated  a  province ;  not 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  know  what  liberty  means, 
but  in  the  name  of  deliverance  and  of  the  Emperor.** 

**  It  was  perhaps  some  of  these  savages  whom  we  saw  passing 
in  the  prisoners*  conveyance.  How  could  such  beings  be  influ- 
enced by  the  gentle  means  employed  by  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe?" 

"  It  would  be  necessary  gradually  to  change  the  ideas  of  the 
people ;  instead  of  which  they  find  it  more  convenient  to  change 
their  location.  After  every  scene  of  this  kind,  viUages  and  entire 
cantons  are  transported.  No  population  is  sure  of  preserving  its 
territory,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  men  who  have  become  na- 
turally attached  to  the  soil,  are  deprived,  in  their  slavery,  of  the  only 
compensation  which  could  comport  with  their  condition*  By  an 
infernal  combination,  they  are  made  moveable  without  being  made 
free.  A  word  from  the  monarch  roots  them  up  as  though  they  were 
trees,  tears  them  from  their  native  soil,  and  sends  them  to  perish 
or  to  languish  at  the  world's  end.  The  peasant,  exposed  to  these 
storms  of  supreme  power,  loves  not  his  cabin,  the  only  thing  in 
this  world  that  he  could  love ;  he  detests  his  life,  and  ill-under- 
stands its  duties ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  impart  some  happiness  to 
a  than  in  order  to  make  him  feel  his  obligations  ;  misery  only 
instructs  him  in  hypocrisy  and  revolt.  If  self-interest,  when 
well  understood,  is  not  the  foundation  of  morals,  it  is  at  least 
their  support." 

"  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  spirit  of  a  people  :  it  is  the 
work  neither  of  a  day,  nor  of  a  reign." 

"  Is  it  a  work  at  which  they  sincerely  labour  ?  " 

**  I  think  so,  but  with  prudence." 

"  What  you  call  prudence,  I  call  insincerity ;  you  do  not  know 
the  Emperor." 

"  Reproach  him  with  being  inflexible,  but  not  with  being  false ; 
in  a  prince,  inflexibility  is  often  a  virtue." 

"  Do  you  believe  the  character  of  the  Emperor  to  be  sincere  ? 
Remember  his  conduct  at  the  death  of  Pouschkin." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  of  that  event" 

Thus  talking,  we  arrived  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  vast  square, 
which  appears  a  desert,  though  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  city. 
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A  man  may  converse  there  with  less  danger  of  being  overheard 
than  in  his  chamber.    My  cicerone  continued :  — 

*'  Pouschkin  was,  as  you  are  aware>  the  greatest  of  Bussian 
poets." 

"  We  are  no  judges  of  that." 

"  We  are,  at  least,  of  his  reputation.    Whether  well  founded  or 
not,  his  reputation  was  great.    He  was  yet  young,  and  of  an  iras-* 
cible  temper*     You  know  he  had  Moorish  blood  on  his  mother's 
side.     His  wife,  a  very  handsome  woman,  inspired  him  with  more 
passion  than   confidence.     His  poetical  temperament,   and  his 
African  blood,  made  him  easily  jealous ;  and  it  was  thus,  ex-> 
iisperated  by  appearances  and  by  false  reports,  envenomed  with  a 
perfidy  which  calls  to  mind  the  conception  of  Shakspeare,  that 
this  Russian  Othello  lost  all  reason,  and  sought  to  force  the  man 
by  whom  he  believed  himself  injured,  to  fight  with  him.     This 
person  was  a  Frenchman,  and,  unfortunately,  his  brother-in-law ; 
bis  name  was  M.  de  Antes.     A  duel  in  Russia  is  a  serious  afiair, 
the  more  so,  because,  instead  of  according,  as  among  us,  with 
ideas  and  customs  in  opposition  to  laws,  it  militates  against  all 
preconceived  notions :  this  nation  is  more  Oriental  than  chivalrous. 
Duelling  is  illegal  here  as  elsewhere ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is  less 
Supported  by  public  opinion  than  in  other  lands.     M.  de  Ant^s 
did  all    he  could  to  avoid  the  difficulty.      Urged  vehemently 
by  the  unhappy  husband,  he  refused  him  satisfaction,  though  in  a 
manner  that  was  dignified :  but,  notwithstanding,  he  continued  his 
assiduities.  Pouschkin  became  almost  mad.   The  constant  presence 
of  the  man  whose  death  he  wished,  appeared  to  him  a  permanent 
insult,  and  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  him,  he  acted  in  a  way  that 
made  a  duel  inevitable.     The  two  brothers-in-law  fought,  and 
M.  de  Ant^s  killed  Pouschkin.     The  man  whom  public  opinion 
accused,  triumphed;  and  the  injured  husband,  the  national  poet, 
the  innocent  party,  fell. 

**  This  death  excited  public  indignation.  Pouschkin,  the  Russian 
poet,  par  excellenccy  the  author  of  the  finest  odes  in  the  language, 
the  glory  of  the  country,  the  restorer  of  Sclavonian  poetry,  in  short, 
the  pride  of  the  age,  the  hope  of  the  future,  to  fall  by  the  hand  of 
a  Frenchman !  was  an  event  that  roused  public  passion  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  the  whole  empire  was  in  ex- 
citement. The  Emperor,  who  knows  the  Russians  better  than 
any  man  in  Russia,  took  care  to  join  in  the  public  affliction.     He 
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ordered  a  service  to  be  performed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did 
not  carry  his  pious  affectation  so  far  as  to  assist  in  person  at  the 
ceremony,  in  order  to  publish  his  regret  by  taking  God  to  witness 
his  admiration  of  the  national  genius  removed  too  soon  for  the 
nation's  glory. 

"  However  this  may  be,  the  sympathy  of  the  sovereign  so  flat- 
tered the  Muscovite  spirit  as  to  awake  a  generous  patriotism  in 
the  breast  of  a  young  man,  endowed  with  considerable  talent. 
This  too  credulous  poet  was  so  enraptured  by  the  august  protec- 
tion accorded  to  the  first  of  all  arts,  that  he  grew  bold  enough  to 
believe  himself  inspired  !  In  the  ingenuous  yearnings  of  his  gra- 
titude, he  ventured  even  to  write  an  ode  —  a  patriotic  ode,  to 
thank  the  Emperor  for  becoming  the  protector  of  literature.  He 
concluded  his  remarkable  production  by  singing  the  praises  of  the 
departed  bard.  This  was  all  he  did  $  I  have  read  the  verses,  and  I 
can  attest  the  innocent  intentions  of  the  author :  unless  at  least  it 
might  be  a  crime  to  conceal  in  the  depths  of  his  bosom  a  hope, 
perhaps,  of  becoming  one  day  a  second  Pouschkin,  —  a  hope  very 
pardonable,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  youthful  imagination, 

*'  Audacious  youth !  to  aim  at  renown,  to  betray  a  passion  for 
glory  under  a  despotism !  It  was  the  same  as  if  Prometheus  had 
said  to  Jupiter,  —  *  Take  care  of  yourself,  I  am  going  to  rob  you 
of  your  thunderbolts.' 

"  The  recompense  which  this  young  aspirant  received  for  having 
thus  publicly  shown  his  confidence  in  his  master's  love  for  the  fine 
arts  and  the  belles  lettres,  was  a  secret  order  to  go  and  pursue 
his  poetical  studies  on  the  Caucasus,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  ancient 
Sibena. 

"  After  having  remained  there  two  years,  he  has  returned,  his 
health  destroyed,  his  spirit  broken,  and  his  imagination  radically 
cured  of  its  chimeras.  After  this  trait,  will  you  yet  put  trust  in 
the  official  words  or  the  public  acts  of  the  Emperor  ?  " 

*^  The  Emperor  is  a  man ;  he  shares  human  weaknesses.  Some- 
thing must  have  shocked  him  in  the  allusions  of  the  young  poet. 
Perhaps  they  were  European  rather  than  national.  The  Emperor 
proceeds  on  a  principle  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  Catherine  II., 
he  braves  Europe  instead  of  flattering  it.  This  is  wrong,  I  admit ; 
for  studied  opposition  is  in  itself  a  species  of  dependence,  since 
under  it,  a  man  is  only  influenced  by  contradiction  ;  but  it  is  par- 
donable, especially  if  you  reflect  on  the  evil  caused  to  Russia  by 
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princes  who  were  possessed  all  their  life  with  the  mania  of  imi- 
tation.** 

"  You  are  incorrigible !  **  exclaimed  the  advocate  of  the  ancient 
boyars.  "  You  believe,  then,  in  the  possibility  of  Russian  civilisa- 
tion ?  It  promised  well  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  but 
that  prince  destroyed  the  fruit  in  its  germ.  Go  to  Moscow,  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  ancient  empire ;  yet  you  will  see  that  all  minds 
are  turned  towards  speculations  of  industry,  and  that  the  national 
character  is  as  much  effaced  there  as  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  commits  to-day,  though  with  different  views,  a 
fault  analogous  to  that  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  does  not  take 
into  account  the  history  of  an  entire  age,  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
Peter :  history  has  its  fatalities,  —  the  fatalities  off  aits  accomplis. 
Woe  to  the  prince  who  does  not  submit  to  these !  " 
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I  HAD  promised  my  friends  that  I  would  not  return  to  France 

without  seeing  Moscow,  the  fabulous  city — fabulous  in  spite  of 

history;  for  the  grandeur  of  the  events  connected  with  it,  though 

they  recall  the  most  positive  and  clearly-defined  occurrences  of 

our  age,  rendeirs  its  name  poetical  beyond  all  other  names. 

This  scene  of  an  epic  poem  has  a  sublimity  which  contrasts,  in 

a  whimsical  manner,  with  the  spirit  of  an  age  of  mathematicians 

and  stock-jobbers.    I  am  therefore  especially  impatient  to  reach 

Moscow,  for  which  city  I  set  out  in  two  days.     My  impatience 

will  not,  however,  prevent  my  expatiating  on  all  that  may  strikp 

me  before  arriving  there,  for  I  mean  to  complete,  as  far  as  I  am 

able,  the  picture  of  this  vast  and  singular  empire. 
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It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dulness  of  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor.  At  no  time  does  the  city  exhibit 
what  may  be  called  gaiety ;'  but  ivithout  the  court,  it  is  a  desert. 
The  reader  is  aware  that  it  is  constantly  menaced  with  destruction 
by  the  sea.  This  morning,  while  traversing  its  solitary  quays  and 
empty  streets,  I  said  to  myself,  '^  Surely  the  city  must  be  about  to 
be  inundated ;  the  inhabitants  have  fled,  and  the  water  will  soon 
recover  possession  of  the  marsh."  Nothing  of  the  kind :  Peters* 
burg  is  lifeless  only  because  the  Emperor  is  at  PeterhofiT. 

The  water  of  the  Neva,  driven  back  by  the  sea,  rises  so  high^ 
and  the  banks  are  so  low,  that  this  large  inlet,  with  its  innumerable 
arms,  resembles  a  stagnant  inundation,  an  overflowing  marsh* 
They  call  the  Neva  a  river,  but  it  is  for  want  of  a  more  precise 
signification.  At  Petersburg,  the  Neva  has  already  become  the 
sea ;  higher  up,  it  is  a  channel  of  a  few  leagues  in  length,  which 
serves  to  convey  the  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  Ladoga  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

At  the  period  when  the  quays  of  Petersburg  were  built,  a  taste 
for  structures  of  small  elevation  prevailed  among  the  Russians. 
The  adoption  of  this  taste  was  very  injudicious  in  a  country 
where  the  snow,  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  diminishes  the 
height  of  the  walls  by  six  feet ;  and  where  the  surface  of  the  soil 
presents  no  variety  that  might,  in  any  degree,  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  the  regular  circle  which  forms  the  unchangeable  line  of 
horizon,  serving  as  a  frame  for  scenes  level  as  the  ocean«  In  my 
youth,  I  inhaled  enthusiasm  at  the  feet  of  the  mountainous  coasts 
of  Calabria^  before  landscapes  all  of  whose  lines,  excepting  those 
of  the  seaj  were  vertical.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  I  see  only  one 
plane  surface  terminated  by  a  perfectly  horizontal  line  drawn 
betwixt  the  sky  and  the  water.  The  mansions,  palaces,  and  col- 
leges which  line  the  Neva,  seem  scarcely  to  rise  above  the  soil,  or 
rather  the  sea :  some  have  only  one  story,  the  loftiest  not  more 
than  three,  and  all  appear  dilapidated.  The  masts  of  the  vessel 
overshoot  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  These  roofs  are  of  painted 
iron ;  they  are  light  and  elegant,  but  very  flat,  like  those  of  Italy, 
whereas  pointed  roofs  are  alone  proper  in  countries  where  snow- 
abounds.  In  Russia,  we  are  shocked  at  every  step  by  the  results 
of  imitation  without  reflection. 

Between  the  square  blocks  of  an  architecture  which  pretends 
to  be  Italian,  run  wide,  straight,  and  empty  vistas,  which  they 
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call  streets,  and  whicli,  notwithstanding  their  projecting  colon- 
hades,  are  any  thing  but  classical.  The  scarcity  of  the  women 
also  contributes  to  the  dulness  of  the  city.  Those  who  are  pretty, 
seldom  appear  on  foot.  Wealthy  persons  who  wish  to  walk,  are 
invariably  followed  by  a  servant.  The  practice^  is,  here,  one  of 
prudence  and  necessity. 

The  Emperor  alone  has  the  power  to  people  this  wearisome 
abode,  abandoned  so  soon  as  its  master  has  disappeared.  He  is 
the  magician  who  puts  thought  and  motion  into  the  human 
machines, — a  magician  in  whose  presence  Russia  wakes,  and  in 
whose  absence  she  sleeps.  After  the  court  has  left,  the  superb 
metropolis  has  the  appearance  of  a  theatre  when  the  representation 
is  over.  Since  my  return  from  PeterhofF,  I  can  scarcely  recognise 
the  city  I  left  four  days  ago ;  but  were  the  Emperor  to  return 
this  evening,  every  thing  to-morrow  would  recover  its  former 
interest.  We  should  have  to  become  Russians  to  understand  the 
power  of  the  sovereign's  eye ;  it  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  the 
lover's  eye  spoken  of  by  La  Fontaine.  Do  you  suppose  that  a 
young  girl  bestows  a  thought  on  her  love  affairs  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself;  she  is  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  procuring  some  promotion  for  her  brother.  The  old 
women,  so  soon  as  they  breathe  the  air  of  the  court,  feel  no  longer 
their  infirmities.  They  may  have  no  family  to  provide  for, — no 
matter,  they  play  the  courtier  for  the  pure  love  of  the  game. 
They  are  servile  without  an  object,  just  as  others  like  play  for  its 
own  sake.  Thus,  by  an  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  burden  of 
years,  these  wrinkled  puppets  lose  all  the  dignity  of  age.  We 
have  no  pity  for  busy  intriguing  decrepitude,  because  it  is  ridi- 
culous. At  the  end  of  life,  it  is  surely  time  to  set  about  prac- 
tising the  lesson  which  time  is  ever  teaching,  the  grand  art, 
namely,  of  giving  up.  Happy  those  who  early  learn  to  apply  this 
lesson.  To  renounce,  is  the  great  proof  of  a  powerful  mind :  to 
abdicate  a  position  before  it  is  lost, — this  is  the  policy  of  old  age. 

It  is,  however,  a  policy  little  practised  at  court,  and  at  that  of 
St.  Petersburg  less  than  at  any  other.  Busy,  restless  old  women 
are  the  plagues  of  the  court  of  Russia.  The  sun  of  favour  dazzles 
and  blinds  the  ambitious,  more  especially  those  of  the  female  sex ; 
it  prevents  their  discerning  their  true  interest,  which  would  be  to 
save  their  pride  by  concealing  the  miseries  of  their  hearts*  Oil 
the  contrary,  the  Russian  courtiers  glory  in  the  abject  meanness 
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of  their  souls.  The  flatterer  here  shuffles  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  and  I  am  only  astonished  that  he  can  win  any  thing  in  a 
game  so  palpable  ,to  all  the  world.  In  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror the  asthmatic  breathes,  the  paralysed  becomes  active,  the 
gouty  loses  his  pain,  the  lovers  no  longer  burn,  the  young  men  no 
longer  seek  to  amuse  themselves,  the  men  of  mind  no  longer  think. 
In  lieu  of  all  these  human  states,  mental  and  physical,  one  com- 
bined sentiment  of  avarice  and  vanity  animates  life  even  to  its  latest 
sigh.  These  two  passions  are  the  breath  of  all  courts ;  but  here, 
they  impart  to  their  victims  a  military  emulation,  a  disciplined 
rivalry,  whose  agitating  influences  extend  throughout  all  the 
stages  of  society.  To  rise  a  step  by  more  carefully  dancing  at- 
tendance,— such  is  the  absorbing  thought  of  this  etiquette-in- 
structed crowd. 

But  then,  what  prostration  of  strength,  when  the  luminary  in 
whose  beam  these  flattering  motes  may  be  seen  to  move,  is  no 
longer  above  the  horizon !  It  is  like  the  evening  dew  quenching 
the  dust,  or  the  nuns  in  Robert  le  Diable  again  repairing  to  their 
sepulchres  to  wait  the  signal  for  another  round. 

"^ith  this  continual  stretch  of  all  minds  towards  advancement^ 
conversation  is  impossible.  The  eyes  of  the  Russian  courtiers  are 
the  sunflowers  of  the  palace.  They  speak  without  interesting 
themselves  in  any  thing  that  is  said,  and  their  looks  remain  all  the 
while  fascinated  by  the  sun  of  favour. 

The  absence  of  the  Emperor  does  not  render  conversation  more 
free :  he  is  still  present  to  the  mind.  The  thoughts,  instead  of  the 
eyes,  then  become  the  sunflowers.  In  one  word,  the  Emperor  is 
the  god,  the  life,  the  passion,  of  this  unhappy  people.  Imagine 
human  existence  reduced  to  the  hope  that  an  obeisance  will  pro- 
cure the  acknowledgment  of  a  look !  God  has  implanted  too  many 
passions  in  the  human  heart  for  the  uses  which  are  here  made  of  it. 

If  I  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  only  man  who  has  here  the 
right  to  live  free,  I  tremble  for  him.  To  have  to  play  the  part  of 
Providence  over  sixty  millions  of  souls  is  a  dreadful  office.  The 
divinity  has  only  the  choice  of  two  things :  either  to  destroy  his 
own  power  by  showing  himself  a  man,  or  to  lead  his  votaries  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  in  maintaining  his  character  as  a  god. 

It  is  thus,  that,  in  Russia,  the  whole  of  life  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a  school  of  ambition. 

But  by  what  road  have  the  Russians  reached  this  point  of  self- 
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abnegation  ?  What  Iiamaa40&d  could  produce  such  a  political 
result  ?  The  cause  of  aJi^Fnie  tchinn :  the  tchinn  is  the  gal- 
vanisffl,  the  apparentJ^K^^  of  souls  and  bodies  here,  —  the  passion 
w|uch  survives  aU^her  passions.  I  have  shown  its  effects ;  it  is 
uerefore  necess^i^  that  I  should  explain  its  nature. 
/  The  tchinn  fs  a  nation  formed  into  a  regiment ;  it  is  the  military 
/system  applied  to  all  classes  of  society,  even  to  those  which  never 
go  to  wan  In  short,  it  is  the  division  of  the  civil  population  into 
ranks,  which  correspond  to  ranks  in  the  army.  Since  this  insti- 
tution has  been  established,  a  man  who  has  never  seen  exercise 
may  obtain  the  title  of  coloneL 

Peter  the  Great — it  is  always  to  him  that  we  must  go  back  in 
order  to  understand  the  actual  state  of  Russia — Peter  the  Great, 
troubled  by  certain  national  prejudices  which  had  a  resemblance 
to  aristocracy,  and  which  incommoded  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  discover  that  the  minds  of 
his  people  were  too  independent ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil, 
that  great  workman  could  devise  nothing  better  in  his  profoundly 
deep,  yet  narrow  penetration,  than  to  divide  the  herd,  that  is  to 
say,  the  people,  into  classes,  entirely  irrespective  of  name,  birth,  and 
family ;  so  that  the  son  of  the  highest  noble  in  the  empire  may  be- 
long to  an  inferior  class,  whilst  the  son  of  one  of  the  peasants  may 
rise  to  the  highest  classes,  if  such  be  the  good  will  of  the  Em- 
peror. Under  this  division  of  the  people,  every  man  takes  his 
position  according  to  the  favour  of  the  prince.  Thus  it  is  that 
Russia  has  become  a  regiment  of  sixty  millions  strong  ;  and  this 
is  the  tchinn,  — .  the  mightiest  achievement  of  Peter  the  Great. 

By  its  means,  that  prince  freed  himself  in  one  day  from  thq. 
fetters  of  ages.  The  tyrant,  when  he  undertook  to  regenerate  his 
people,  held  sacred  neither  nature,  history,  character,  nor  life. 
Such  sacrifices  render  great  results  easy.  Peter  knew  better  than 
any  one  that,  sio  long  as  an  order  of  nobility  exists  in  a  community, 
the  despotism  of  one  man  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  fiction.  He 
therefore  said,  "  To  realise  my  government  I  must  annihilate  the 
remains  of  the  feudal  system ;  and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  make  caricatures  of  gentlemen,  —  to  destroy  the  nobility  by 
rendering  it  a  creation  of  my  own."  It  has  consequently  been,  if 
not  destroyed,  at  least  nullified  by  an  institution  that  occupies 
its  place,  though  it  does  not  replace  it.  There  are  castes  in  this 
social  system,  in  which  to  enter  is  to  acquire  hereditary  nobility. 
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Tetet  the  Great,  whom  I  should  prefer  to  call  Peter  the  Strong, 
forestalling  our  modern  revolutions  by  more  than  half  a  century, 
thus  crushed  the  spirit  of  feudalism.  Less  powerful  under  him  than 
jit  was  an^ong  us,  it  fell  beneath  the  half  civil,  half  military  insti* 
tution  which  constitutes  modern  Russia.  Peter  was  endowed  with 
ft  clear  and  yet  a  limited  understanding.  In  rearing  his  system 
on  so  great  a  ruin,  he  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  the  exorbitant 
powers  he  had  engrossed,  except  in  mimicking,  more  at  his  ease, 
the  civilisation  of  Europe. 

With  the  means  of  action  usurped  by  this  prince,  a  creative 
genius  would  have  worked  much  greater  miracles.  The  Russian 
nation,  ascending  after  all  the  others  upon  the  great  stage  of  the 
world,  possessed  the  gift  of  imitation  in  lieu  of  genius,  and  had  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  for  its  prompter !  Under  a  chief  less  fond 
of  minutias,  less  attached  to  details,  that  nation  would  have  distin- 
guished itself,  more  tardily,  it  is  true,  but  more  gloriously.  Its 
power,  corresponding  with  its  own  internal  requirements,  would 
have  been  useful  to  the  world :  it  is  now  only  astonishing. 

The  successors  of  this  lawgiver  in  fustian  have,  during  one 
hundred  years,  united,  with  the  ambition  of  subjugating  their 
neighbours,  the  weakness  of  copying  them.  In  the  present  day, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  believes  the  time  is  arrived  when  Russia 
has  no  longer  need  of  looking  for  models  among  foreigners  in 
order  to  conquer  and  to  rule  the  world.  He  is  the  first  really 
Russian  sovereign  since  Ivan  IV.  Peter  I.  was  a  Russian  in 
character,  though  not  in  politics  ;  Nicholas  is  a  German  by  nature, 
but  a  Russian  by  calculation  and  by  necessity. 

The  tchinn  consists  of  fourteen  classes,  each  of  which  possesses 
its  own  peculiar  privileges.     The  fourteenth  is  the  lowest. 

Placed  immediately  above  the  serfs,  its  sole  advantage  consists 
in  its  members  having  the  title  of  freemen.  Their  freedom  means 
that  no  one  can  strike  them  without  rendering  himself  liable  to 
prosecution.  In  return,  every  member  of  the  class  has  to  inscribe 
on  his  door  his  registered  number,  in  order  that  no  superior  may 
be  led  to  act  under  an  ignorance  that  would  render  him  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

The  fourteenth  class  is  composed  of  persons  in  the  lowest 
employ  under  the  government,  clerks  of  the  post-office,  factors, 
and  other  subordinates  charged  with  carrying  or  executing  the 
orders  of  the  heads  of  departments :  it  answers  to  the  rank  of 
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sub-officer  in  the  Imperial  army.  The  men  who  compose  it  are 
servants  of  the  Emperor,  and  serfs  of  no  one:  they  possess  a' 
sense  of  their  social  dignity.  But  as  to  human  dignity,  it  is  not 
known  in  Russia. 

All  the  other  classes  of  the  tchinn  answer  to  as  many  military 
grades ;  the  order  that  reigns  throughout  the  entire  state  is  ana- 
logous to  the  order  of  the  army.  The  first  class  stands  at  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid,  and  now  consists  of  one  single  man— - 
Marshal  Paskewitch,  viceroy  of  Warsaw. 

The  will  of  the  Emperor  is  the  sole  means  by  which  an  indivi- 
dual  is  promoted  in  the  tchinn ;  so  that  a  man,  rising  step  by 
step,  to  the  highest  «rank  in  this  artificial  nation,  may  attain  the 
first  military  dignity  without  having  served  in  any  army.  The 
favour  of  promotion  is  never  demanded,  but  always  intrigued 
for. 

There  is  hero  an  immense  quantity  of  fermenting  material  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  state.  Medical  men  complain- 
of  their  inability  to  communicate  fever  to  certain  patients  in  order 
to  cure  them  of  chronic  maladies.  The  Czar  Peter  inoculated ' 
with  the  fever  of  ambition  the  whole  body  of  his  people,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  pliant,  and  to  govern  them  according  to  his 
humour. 

The  English  aristocracy  is  equally  independent  of  birth;  it 
depends  upon  two  things,  which  may  be  acquired,  office  and  estate. 
If,  then,  that  aristocracy,  moderated  as  it  is,  still  imparts  an 
enormous  influence  to  the  crown,  how  great  must  be  the  power 
of  a  crown  whence  all  these  things  — the  rank,  and  also  the  office' 
find  estate  —  are  both  dejure  and  de  facto  derived ! 

There  results  from  such  a  social  organisation  a  fever  of  envy 
80  violent,  a  stretch  of  mind  towards  ambition  so  constant,  that 
the  Russian  people  will  needs  become  incapable  of  any  thing 
except  the  conquest  of  the  world.  I  always  return  to  this  expres- 
sion, because  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  excessive 
sacrifices  imposed  here  upon  the  individual  by  society.  If  the 
extreme  of  ambition  can  dry  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  it  may  also 
stop  the  fountain  of  intellect,  and  so  lead  astray  the  judgment  of 
a  nation  as  to  induce  it  to  sacrifice  its  liberty  for  victory.  With- 
out this  idea,  avowed  or  disguised,  and  the  influence  of  which 
many,  perhaps,  obey  unconsciously,  the  history  of  Russia  would 
seem  to  me  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
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Here  is  suggested  tbe  grand  question :  is  the  idea  of  conquest 
that  forms  the  secret  aspiraticm  of  Russia,  a  lure,  suited  only  to 
seduce  for  a  period,  more  or  less  long^  a  rude  and  ignorant  popu- 
lation, or  is  it  one  day  to  be  realised  ? 

This  question  besets  me  unceasingly,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
I  cannot  solve  it.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  since  I  have  been  in 
Russia,  I  have  formed  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future  reserved  foe 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  my  conscience  obliges  me  to  admit 
that  my  opinion  is  combated  by  wise  and  very  experienced  men. 
These  men  say  that  I  exaggerate  in  my  own  mind  the  power  of 
Russia ;  that  every  community  has  its  prescribed  destiny,  and  that 
the  destiny  of  this  community  is  to  extend  its  XH>nquests  eastward, 
and  then  to  become  divided.  Those  minds  that  refuse  to  believe 
in  the  brilliant  future  of  the  Sclavonians,  agree  with  me  as  regards 
the  amiable  and  happy  disposition  of  that  people ;  they  admit  that 
they  are  endowed  with  an  instinctive  sentiment  of  the  picturesque; 
they  allow  them  a  natural  talent  for  music ;  and  they  conclude 
that  these  dispositions  will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  they  do  not  suffice  to  constitute  the 
capacity  for  conquering  and  commanding  which  I  attribute  to 
them.  They  add,  that  *^  the  Russians  want  scientific  genius ;  that 
they  have  never  shown  any  inventive  power;  that  they  have 
received  from  nature  an  indolent  and  superficial  mind;  that  if 
they  apply  themselves,  it  is  through  fear  rather  than  inclination  : 
fear  makes  them  apt  to  undertake  and  to  draw  the  rough  drafts  of 
things,  but  it  also  prevents  their  proceeding  far  in  any  effort: 
genius  is,  in  its  nature,  hardy  as  heroism ;  it  lives  on  liberty ; 
whilst  fear  and  slavery  have  a  reign  and  a  sphere  limited  as  medio* 
crity,  of  which  they  are  the  weapons.  The  Russians,  though 
good  soldiers,  are  bad  seamen ;  in  general,  they  are  more  resigned 
than  reflective,  more  religious  than  philosophical ;  they  have  more 
instinct  of  obedience  than  will  of  their  own ;  their  thoughts  lack 
a  spring  as  their  souls  lack  liberty.  The  task  which  is  to  them 
most  difficult,  and  least  natural,  is  seriously  to  occupy  their  minds 
and  to  fix  their  imaginations  upon  useful  exercises.  Ever  children, 
they  might,  nevertheless,  for  a  moment  be  conquerors  in  the  realm 
of  the  sword ;  but  they  would  never  be  so  in  that  of  thought :  and 
a  people  who  cannot  teach  any  thing  to  those  they  conquer,  cannot 
long  be  the  most  powerful. 

"  Even  physically,  the  French  and  English  are  more  robust 
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tiian  the  Russians ;  the  latter  are  more  aj^le  than  muscular,  more 
savage  than  energetic,  more  cunning  than  enterprising;  they 
possess  passive  courage,  but  they  want  daring  and  perseverance* 
The  army,  so  remarkable  for  its  discifdine  and  its  appearance  on 
days  of  parade,  is  composed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  eUte$  corpSy 
of  men  well  clad  when  they  show  themselves  in  public,  but 
slovexdy  and  dirty  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  barracks.  The 
cadaverous  complexions  of  the  soldiers  betray  hunger  and  disease: 
the  two  campaigns  in  Turkey  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
weakness  of  the  giant.  Finally,  a  community  that  has  not  tasted 
liberty  at  its  birth,  and  in  which  all  the  great  political  crises  have 
been  brought  about  by  foreign  influence,  cannot,  thus  enervated 
in  its  germ,  have  a  long  existence  in  prospect.'' 

Sach,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  strongest  reasons  opposed  to  my 
fears  by  the  political  optimists.  From  them,  it  is  concluded  that 
Rassia,  powerful  at  home,  and  formidable  when  she  struggles 
with  the  Asiatic  people,  would  break  herself  against  Europe  so 
soon  as  she  should  throw  off  the  mask,  and  make  war  in  main* 
tenance  of  her  arrogant  diplomacy. 

I  have  in  no  degree  weakened  the  arguments  of  those  who  thus 
think.  They  accuse  me  of  exaggerating  the  danger.  At  any 
rate,  my  opinions  are  shared  by  other  minds,  quite  as  sober  as 
those  of  my  adversaries,  minds  which  do  not  cease  to  reproach 
these  optimists  with  their  blindness,  in  exhorting  them  to  see  the 
evil  before  it  become  irremediable. 

I  stand  close  by  the  Colossus,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
mjself  that  the  only  object  of  this  creation  of  Providence  is  to 
diminish  the  barbarism  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  id 
chiefly  destined  to  chastise  the  corrupt  civilisation  of  Europe,  by 
the  agency  of  a  new  invasion.  .  The  eternal  tyranny  of  the  East 
menaces  us  incessantly ;  and  we  shall  have  to  bow  to  it,  if  our 
extravagances  and  iniquities  render  us  worthy  of  the  punishment 

The  reader  must  not  expect  from  me  a  complete  account  of 
Bussia.  I  neglect  to  speak  of  many  celebrated  things,  because 
they  make  little  impression  upon  me.  I  wish  only  to  describe 
what  strikes  or  interests  me.  Nomenclatures  and  catalogues 
disgust  me  with  travels,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  without  my 
adding  to  the  list. 

Nothing  can  be  seen  here  without  ceremony  and  preparation. 
Bussian  hospitality  is  so  edged  round  with  formalities   as  to 
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render  life  nnpleasant  to  the  most  favoured  strangers.  It  is  l^ 
civil  pretext  for  restraining  the  movements  of  the  traveller,  and 
for  limiting  the  freedom  of  his  observations.  Owing  to  the  fasti- 
dious politeness  exercised  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  land,  the 
observer  can  inspect  nothing  without  a  guide :  never  being  alone, 
he  has  the  greater  difficulty  in  forming  his  judgment  upon  his 
own  spontaneous  impressions ;  and  this  is  what  is  desired.  To 
enter  Russia,  you  must,  with  your  passport,  deposit  also  your 
right  of  opinion  on  the  frontier.  Would  you  see  the  curiosities  of 
a  palace,  they  give  you  a  chamberlain,  with  whom  you  are  obliged 
to  view  every  thing,  and,  indiscriminately,  to  admire  all  that  he 
admires.  Would  you  survey  a  camp,  —  an  officer,  sometimes  a 
general  officer,  accompanies  you :  if  it  be  an  hospital,  the  head 
surgeon  escorts  you ;  if  a  fortress,  the  governor,  in  person,  shows 
it,  or  rather  politely  conceals  it  from  you ;  if  a  school,  or  any 
other  public  institution,  the  director  or  the  inspector  must  be  pre-* 
viously  apprised  of  your  visit,  and  you  find  him,  under  arms,  pre-, 
pared  to  brave  your  examination;  if  an  edifice,  the  architect 
himself  leads  you  over  the  whole  building,  and  explains  to  you  all 
that  you  do  not  care  to  know,  in  order  to  avoid  informing  you  on. 
points  which  you  would  take  interest  in  knowing. 

All  this  Oriental  ceremony  leads  people  to  renounce  seeing 
many  things,  were  it  only  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  soliciting  admis-* 
sions :  this  is  the  first  advantage  gained !  but  if  curiosity  is  hardy 
enough  to  persist  in  importuning  official  personages,  it  is  at  least 
so  carefully  watched  in  its  perquisitions,  that  they  end  in  nothing. 
Tou  must  communicate  officially  with  the  heads  of  the  so-called 
public  establishments,  and  you  obtain  no  other  permission  than 
that  of  expressing  before  the  legitimate  authorities  the  admiration 
which  politeness,  prudence,  and  a  gratitude  of  which  the  Russians 
are  very  jealous,  demand.  They  refuse  you  nothing,  but  they 
accompany  you  every  where :  politeness  becomes  a  pretext  fot 
.maintaining  a  watch  over  you. 

In  this  manner  they  tyrannise  over  us  while  pretending  to  do 
us  honour.  Such  is  the  fate  of  privileged  travellers.  As  to  those 
who  are  not  privileged,  they  see  nothing  at  all.  The  country  is 
so  organised  that,  without  the  immediate  intervention  of  official 
persons,  no  stranger  can  move  about  agreeably,  or  even  safely. 
In  all  this,  will  be  recognised  the  manners  and  the  policy  of  the 
East,  disguised  under  European  urbanity.     Such  alliance  of  the 
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East  and  the  West,  the  results  of  which  are  discoverable  at  every 
step,  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Russian  empire. 

A  semi-civilisation  is  always  marked  by  formalities ;  refined 
civilisation  dispenses  with  them^  just  as  perfect  good  breeding 
banishes  affectation. 

The  Russians  are  still  persuaded  of  the  efRcaciousness  of  false- 
hood ;  and  such  illusion  on  the  part  of  a  people  so  well  acquainted 
with  it,  amazes  me.  It  is  not  that  they  want  quick  perception, 
but  in  a  land  where  the  governors  do  not  yet  understand  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty,  even  for  themselves,  the  governed  naturally 
shrink  from  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  truth.  One  is  mo- 
mentarily obliged  to  repeat  that  the  people  here,  great  and  small, 
resemble  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

I  am  perhaps  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  attentions  which 
these  people  affect  to  lavish  upon  strangers  who  are  at  all  known  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  seeing  below  the  surface,  and  I  feel,  in  spite  of 
myself,  that  all  their  eagerness  demonstrates  less  benevolence  than 
it  betrays  inquietude. 

They  wish,  in  accordance  with  the  judicious  precept  of  Mono- 
machus,  that  the  foreigner  should  leave  their  country  contented.* 
It  is  not  that  the  real  country  cares  what  is  said  or  thought  of  it ; 
it  is  simply  that  certain  influential  families  are  possessed  with  the 
puerile  desire  of  reviving  the  European  reputation  of  Russia. 

If  I  look  farther,  I  perceive  under  the  veil  with  which  they 
seek  to  cloke  every  object,  a  love  of  mystery  for  its  own  sake. 
Here,  reserve  is  the  order  of  the  day,  just  as  imprudence  is  in 
Paris.  In  Russia,  secrecy  presides  over  every  thing  ;  a  silence 
that  is  superfluous  insures  the  silence  that  is  necessary ;  in  short, 
the  people  are  Chinese  disguised ;  they  do  not  like  to  avow  their 
aversion  to  foreign  observation,  but  if  they  dared  to  brave  the  re- 
proach of  barbarism,  as  the  true  Chinese  do,  access  to  Petersburg 
would  be  as  difficult  for  us  as  is  the  access  to  Pekin. 

My  reasons  for  wearying  of  Russian  hospitality  will  be  now  seen. 
Of  aU  species  of  constraint  the  most  insupportable  to  me  is  that  of 
which  I  have  not  the  right  to  complain.  The  gratitude  I  feel  for 
the  attentions  of  which  I  am  here  the  object,  is  like  that  of  a 
soldier  who  is  made  to  serve  by  compulsion.  As  a  traveller  who 
specially  piques  himself  on  his  independence,  I  feel  that  I  am  pass- 
ing  under   the  yoke;  they  trouble  themselves  unceasingly  to 

*  See  ihe  motto  in  the  title-page. 
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discipline  my  ideas,  and  every  evening  on  returning  to  my  quar- 
ters, I  have  to  examine  my  thoughts  to  ascertain  what  rank  they 
bear,  and  in  what  uniform  they  are  clothed. 

Having  carefully  avoided  intimacy  with  many  great  lords,  I 
have  hitherto  seen  nothing  thoroughly  except  the  court.  My 
wish  has  been  to  preserve  my  position  as  an  independent  and 
impartial  judge;  I  have  feared  also  to  incur  accusations  of  in- 
gratitude or  want  of  good  faith ;  above  all,  I  have  feared  lest  I 
should  render  subjects  of  the  country  responsible  for  my  parti- 
cular opinions.  But,  at  the  court,  I  have  passed  in  review  all  the 
characteristics  of  society. 

There,  an  aiTectation  of  French  manners,  without  any  of  the 
tone  of  French  conversation,  first  struck  me.  It  conceals  a  caustic, 
sarcastic,  Russian  spirit  of  ridicule.  If  I  remained  here  any  time, 
I  would  tear  away  the  mask  from  these  puppets,  for  I  am  weary 
of  seeing  them  copy  French  grimaces.  At  my  age,  a  man  has 
nothing  more  to  learn  from  the  spectacle  of  affectation;  truth 
alone  can  always  interest,  because  it  imparts  knowledge ;  truth 
alone  is  always  new. 

I  observed  from  the  very  first,  that  the  Kussians  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  suspicious  by  nature,  detest  foreigners  through 
ignorance  and  national  prejudice ;  I  have  observed  since,  that  the 
Russians  of  the  higher  classes,  who  are  equally  suspicious,  fear 
them  because  they  believe  them  hostile:  "the  French  and  the 
English  are  persuaded  of  their  superiority  over  all  other  people ;" 
this  idea  suffices  to  make  a  Russian  hate  foreigners,  on  the  same 
principle  that,  in  France,  the  Pjrovincial  distrusts  the  Parisian. 
A  barbarian  jealousy,  an  envy,  puerile,  but  impossible  to  disarm, 
influences  the  greater  number  of  the  Russians  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  other  lands. 

The  Muscovite  character  is  in  many  respects  the  very  opposite 
of  the  German.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  Russians  say  they 
resemble  the  French ;  but  the  analogy  is  only  apparent :  in  the 
inner  character  there  is  a  great  difference.  You  may,  if  you 
choose,  admire,  in  Russia,  pomp  and  Oriental  grandeur ;  you  may 
study  there  Greek  astuteness ;  but  you  must  not  seek  for  the 
Gallic  naivete^  the  sociability  and  the  amiableness  of  the  French 
when  they  are  natural ;  though  I  admit  that  you  will  find  still  less 
of  the  good  faith,  the  sound  intelligence,  and  the  cordial  feeling  of 
the  German.    In  Russia,  you  may  meet  with  good  temper,  because 
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it  is  to  be  met  with  wherever  there  are  men ;  but  good  nature  is 
never  seen. 

Every  Russian  is  bom  an  imitator ;  he  is,  consequently,  a  great 
observer. 

This  talent  of  observation,  which  is  proper  to  a  people  in  its 
infancy,  often  degenerates  into  a  mean  system  of  espionage.  It 
produces  questions  often  importunate  and  unpolite,  and  which 
appear  intolerable,  coming  from  people  always  impenetrable  them- 
selves, and  whose  answers  are  seldom  more  than  evasions.  One 
would  say  that  friendship  itself  had  here  some  private  under- 
standing with  the  police.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  at  ease  with 
people  so  guarded  and  circumspect  respecting  all  which  concerns 
themselves,  and  so  inquisitive  about  others?  If  they  see  you 
assume,  in  your  intercourse  with  them,  manners  more  natural 
than  those  which  they  show  towards  you,  they  fancy  you  their 
dupe.  Beware  then  of  letting  them  see  you  off  your  guard, 
beware  of  giving  them  your  confidence  :  to  men  who  are  without 
feeling  themselves,  it  is  an  amusement  to  observe  the  emotions  of 
others,  an  amusement  to  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  like  to  ad- 
minister. To  observe  our  manner  of  life  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  Russians ;  if  we  allowed  them,  they  would  amuse  them- 
selves by  striving  to  read  our  hearts,  and  analyse  our  sentiments, 
just  as  people  study  dramatic  representations  at  the  theatre. 

The  extreme  distrust  of  all  classes  here  with  whom  you  have 
any  business,  warns  you  to  be  circumspect;  the  fear  that  you 
inspire  discloses  the  danger  that  you  run. 

The  other  day,  at  Peterhoff,  a  victualler  would  not  permit  my 
servant  to  provide  me  with  a  miserable  supper  in  my  actor's  box, 
without  being  previously  paid  for  it,  although  the  shop  of  this 
prudent  man  is  but  two  steps  from  the  theatre.  What  you  put  to 
your  lips  with  one  hand  must  be  paid  for  with  the  other ;  if  you 
were  to  give  a  commission  to  a  merchant  without  presenting  him 
with  money  in  advance,  he  would  believe  you  were  in  jest,  and 
Would  not  undertake  your  business. 

No  one  can  leave  Russia  until  he  has  forewarned  all  his  cre- 
ditors of  his  intention,  that  is  to  say,  until  he  has  announced  his 
departure  three  times  in  the  gazettes,  at  an  interval  of  eight  days 
between  each  publication. 

This  is  strictly  enforced,  unless  at  least  you  pay  the  police  to 
shorten  the  prescribed  time,^  and  even  then,  you  must  make  the 
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insertion  once  or  twice.    No  one  can  obtain  post  horses  without  a 
document  from  the  authorities,  certifying  that  he  owes  nothing. 

So  much  precaution  shows  the  bad  faith  that  exists  in  the 
country ;  for  as,  hitherto,  the  Russians  have  had  little  personal 
intercourse  with  foiigigners,  they  must  have  taken  lessons  in 
wariness  from  themselves  alone. 

Their  experience  is  only  such  as  their  position  with  regard  to 
each  other  can  teach  them.  These  men  will  not  allow  us  to 
forget  the  saying  of  their  favourite  sovereign,  Peter  the  Great; 
^^  It  takes  three  Jews  to  cheat  a  Russian." 

At  each  step  that  you  advance  in  the  land,  you  recognise  the 
politics  of  Constantinople,  as  described  by  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades,  and  as  discovered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  whom  he  often  said,  "  He  is  a  Greek  of 
the  Lower  Empire,"  Transactions  with  people  whose  founders 
and  instructors  have  always  been  the  sworn  foes  of  chivalry, 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Such  people  are  slaves 
to  their  interest,  and  lords  of  their  word.  Hitherto,  I  have  found 
in  the  whole  empire  of  Russia  but  o^e  person  who  appears  to  me 
to  be  sincere,  and  that  one,  I  take  pleasure  in  repeating,  is  the 
Emperor. 

I  own  it  costs  less  to  an  autocrat  to  be  candid  than  it  does  to 
his  subjects.  For  the  Czar  to  speak  without  disguise,  is  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  authority.  An  absolute  monarch  who 
flatters  and  prevaricates  must  abdicate. 

But  how  many  have  there  been  who,  on  this  point,  have  fcnr- 
gotten  their  power  and  their  dignity !  Base  minds  never  think 
themselves  above  falsehood:  we  may  therefore  admire  the  sin- 
cerity even  of  a  powerful  ruler.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  unites 
frankness  with  politeness,  and  in  him  these  two  qualities,  which 
are  never  seen  combined  in  the  vulgar,  wonderfully  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other. 

Among  the  nobles,  those  who  do  possess  good  manners,  possess 
them  in  perfection.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  daily  at  Paris- 
and  elsewhere ;  but  a  drawing-room  Russian  who  has  not  attained 
true  politeness,  that  is  to  say,  the  facile  expression  of  a  real 
amenity  of  character,  has  a  coarseness  of  mind,  which  is  rendered 
doubly  shocking  by  the  false  elegance  of  his  language  and  man- 
ners. Such  ill-bred  and  yet  well-informed,  well-dressed,  clever, 
and  self-confident  Russians,  tread  in  the  steps  of  European  ele- 
gance, without  knowing  that  refinement  of  habits  has  no  value 
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except  as  it  announces  the  existence  of  something  better  in  the 
heart  of  its  possessor.     These  apprentices  of  fashion,  who  con- 
found the  appearance  with  the  reality,  are  trained  bears,  the  sight  ( 
of  which  inclines  me  to  regret  the  wild  ones  :  they  have  not  yet 
become  polished  men,  although  they  are  spoiled  savages. 

As  there  is  such  a  place  as  Siberia,  and  as  it  is  appropriated 
to  the  uses  that  are  so  well  known,  I  could  wish  it  were  peopled 
with  fastidious  young  officers  and  capricious  fair  ladies :  "  You 
want  passports  for  Paris,  you  shall  have  them  for  Tobolsk !  ** 

In  this  manner  I  would  recommend  the  Emperor  to  check  the 
rage  for  travelling  which  is  making  fearful  progress  in  Russia, 
among  imaginative  sub-lieutenants  and  fanciful  women. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  he  were  to  restore  the  seat  of  his  empire 
to  Moscow,  he  would  repair  the  evil  caused  by  Peter  the  Great,  as 
far  as  one  man  may  atone  for  the  errors  of  generations. 

Petersburg,  a  city  built  rather  against  Sweden  than  for  Russia, 
ought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  seaport,  a  Russian  Dantzic. 
Instead  of  this,  Peter  the  First  made  it  a  box,  from  which  his 
chained  boyars  might  contemplate,  with  envy,  the  stage  on  which 
is  enacted  the  civilisation  of  Europe ;  a  civilisation  which,  in 
forcing  them  to  copy,  he  forbade  them  to  emulate ! 

Peter  the  Great,  in  all  his  works,  acted  without  any  regard  to 
humanity,  time,  or  nature. 

All  his  ideas,  with  the  faults  of  character  of  which  they  were 
the  consequence,  have  spread  and  multiplied  under  the  reigns  that 
followed.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  the  first  who  has  endeavoured 
to  stem  the  torrent,  by  recalling  the  Russians  to  themselves  :  an 
enterprise  that  the  world  will  admire  when  it  shall  have  recog- 
nised the  firmness  of  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  conceived. 
After  such  reigns  as  those  of  Catherine  and  Paul,  to  make  the 
Russia  left  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  real  Russian  empire  ;  to 
speak  Russian,  to  think  as  a  Russian,  to  avow  himself  a  Russian 
— and  this,  while  presiding  over  a  court  of  nobles  who  are  the 
heirs  of  the  favourites  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North — is  an  act 
of  true  courage.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  plan,  it  does 
honour  to  him  who  devised  it. 

It  is  true  the  courtiers  of  the  Czar  have  no  acknowledged  nor 
assured  rights ;  but  they  are  still  strong  against  their  masters, 
by  virtue  of  the  perpetuated,  traditional  customs  of  the  country. 
Directly  to  rebuke  the  pretensions  of  these  men,  to  show  himself, 
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in  the  course  of  a  reign  already  long,  as  courageous  against  hy« 
pocritical  adherents  as  he  was  against  rebel  soldiers,  is  assuredly 
the  act  of  a  very  superior  monarch.  This  double  struggle  of  the 
sovereign  with  his  infuriated  slaves  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
imperious  courtiers  on  the  other,  is  a  fine  spectacle.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  fulfils  the  promise  that  brightened  the  day  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  for  no 
prince  assumed  the  reins  of  power  under  circumstances  more  criti* 
cal ;  none  ever  faced  an  imminent  danger  with  more  energy  and 
greatness  of  soul ! 

After  the  insurrection  of  the  13th  December,  M.  de  la  Ferron* 
nays  exclaimed,  "  I  see  Peter  the  Great  civilised !  **  an  observa- 
tion that  had  point,  because  it  had  truth.  In  contemplating  this 
prince  in  his  courts  developing  his  ideas  of  national  regeneration 
with  an  indefatigable,  yet  quiet,  unostentatious  perseverance,  one 
might  exclaim  with  still  greater  reason,  '*  I  see  Peter  the  Great 
come  to  repair  the  faults  of  Peter  the  Blind." 

In  striving  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  present  Emperor  with  all 
the  impartiality  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  find  in  him  so  many 
things  worthy  of  praise,  that  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  listen  to 
any  thing  that  might  disturb  my  admiration. 

E[ings  are  like  statues  ;  people  examine  them  with  so  minute 
an  attention  that  their  smallest  faults,  magnified  by  criticisno, 
cause  the  most  rare  and  genuine  merits  to  be  forgotten.  But  the 
more  I  admire  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  more  I  may  be  thought 
unjust  towards  the  Czar  Peter.  Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the 
efibrts  of  determination  that  were  needed  to  rear  a  city  like 
Petersburg  in  a  marsh,  frozen  during  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
but  when  my  eyes  unfortunately  encounter  one  of  those  miserable 
caricatures  which  his  passion,  and  that  of  his  successors,  for 
classic  architecture  has  entailed  upon  Russia,  my  shocked  senses 
and  taste  cause  me  to  lose  all  that  I  had  gained  by  reasoning. 
Antique  palaces  for  barracks  of  Finns ',  pillars,  cornices,  pediments, 
and  Roman  peristyles  under  the  pole,  and  all  to  be  renovated 
every  year  with  fine  white  stucco, — such  parodies  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  minus  the  marble  and  the  sun,  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  cal- 
culated to  revive  my  feelings  of  disgust.  Besides,  I  cdn  renounce 
with  the  greater  resignation  the  title  of  impartial  traveller,  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded  that  I  stUl  have  a  right  to  it 

Though  I  were  menaced  with  Siberia,  I  would  not  be  prevented 
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repeating  that  the  want  of  good  sense  in  the  construction  of  a 
building,  of  finish  and  of  harmony  in  its  details,  is  intolerable.    In 
architecture,  the  object  of  genius  is  to  find  the  most  short  and 
simple  means  of  adapting  edifices  to  the  uses  for  which  thej  are 
destined.     Where,  then,  could  be  the  genius  of  men  who  have 
piled  up  so  many  pilasters,  arcades,  and  colonnades,  in  a  land 
which  cannot  be  inhabited  for  nine  months  in  the  year  without 
double  sashes  to  windows  hermetically  closed?    At  Petersburg, 
it  is  under  ramparts  that  they  should  walk,  not  under  light  and 
airy  peristyles.     Vaulted  galleries  should  be  their  vestibules. 
The  heaven  is  their  enemy ;   they  should  banish  therefore  the 
sight  of  it :    the  sun  will  not  vouchsafe  them  his  beams,  they 
should  live  by  torch-light.     With  their  Italian  architecture,  they 
set  up  claims  to  a  fine  climate,  and  this  only  renders  the  rains 
and  storms  of  their  summer  more  intolerable,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  icy  darts  that  are  respired  under  their  magnificent  porticoes 
during  the  interminable  winter  season.     The  quays  of  Petersburg 
are  among  the  finest  objects  in  Europe.     Why  ?    Their  splendour 
lies  in  their  solidity.     Mighty  blocks  of  granite  forming  founda- 
tions that  supply  the  place  of  mother  earth!    the  eternity  of 
marble  opposed  to  the  destructive  power  of  cold! — these  things 
give  me    an  idea  of  strength  and  of  greatness  which  is  intel- 
ligible.    Petersburg  is  both  protected  from  the  Neva  and  em- 
bellished, by  the  magnificent  parapets  with  which  that  river  is 
lined.     The  soil  fails  us ;   we  will  therefore  make  a  pavement  of 
rocks  that  shall  support  our  capital.     A  hundred  thousand  men 
die  in  the  attempt,  it  matters  not ;  we  have  now  an  European  city 
and  the  renown  of  a  great  people.     Here,  whilst  continuing  to 
deplore  the  inhumanity  that  has  presided  over  so  much  glory,  I 
am  still  compelled  to  admire.     I  admire  also  several  of  the  points 
of  view  that  may  be  obtained  before  the  Winter  Palace. 

Although  the  largest  structures  in  the  city  are  lost  in  a  space 
that  is  rather  a  plain  than  a  square,  the  palace  is  imposing ;  the 
style  of  architecture,  which  is  that  of  the  Regency,  has  an  air  of 
grandeur,  and  the  red  tint  of  the  stone  with  which  it  is  built  is 
not  displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  column  of  Alexander,  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  the  Admiralty,  Peter  the  Great  upon  his  rock,  the 
offices  of  the  ministers  (which  are  so  many  palaces),  and,  finally, 
the  wonderful  church  of  St.  Isaac,  facing  one  of  the  three  bridges 
thrown  over  the  Neva,  —  all  these  objects,  within  the  circum- 
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ference  of  a  single  square,  are  not  beautiful,  but  they  are  astonish- 
ingly great.  The  square,  called  the  Square  of  the  Palace,  is  in 
reality  composed  of  three  immense  squares  all  formed  into  one : 
Petrofskii,  Isaakskii,  and  the  Square  of  the  Winter  Palace.  I 
have  found  there  much  to  criticise ;  but,  as  a  whole,  I  admire  the 
edifices,  lost  though  they  be  in  the  space  which  they  should  adorn. 

I  have  ascended  the  brass  cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Isaac. 
The  scaffoldings  of  this  dome,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  are,  in  themselves,  mighty  fabrics.  As  the  church  is  not 
finished,  I  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  that  it  will  have  as  a 
whole. 

From  the  summit  is  seen  St.  Petersburg,  its  fiat,  monotonous 
environs,  and  its  dull,  though  pompous,  wonders  of  art,  which  dis- 
gust me  with  human  miracles,  and  which  will  serve,  I  hope,  as  a 
lesson  to  princes  who  may  again  take  it  into  their  heads  to  despise 
nature  in  their  choice  of  sites  on  which  to  raise  their  capitals. 
Nations  would  scarcely  commit  such  errors  ;  they  are  ordinarily 
the  fruit  of  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  who  interpret  flattery  to  the 
letter,  and  view  themselves  as  endowed  with  real  creative  power. 
What  princes  least  fear  is  the  becoming  dupes  of  their  own  "vanity. 
They  distrust  every  body  except  themselves. 

I  have  visited  several  churches ;  that  of  the  Trinity  is  beautiful, 
but  naked,  as  is  the  interior  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  churches  that 
I  have  seen.  To  make  up  for  this,  the  exterior  of  the  domes  is 
clothed  with  azure  and  strewn  with  brilliant  go)d  stars.  The 
cathedral  of  Kasan,  built  by  Alexander,  is  vast  and  beautiful ; 
but  its  entrance  is  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  building,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  religious  law  which  obliges  the  Greek  altar  to  be  in- 
variably turned  towards  the  East.  The  street  not  running  in 
such  direction  as  to  allow  of  the  rule  being  obeyed  except  by 
placing  the  church  awry,  this  has  been  done ;  the  men  of  taste 
have  had  the  worst  of  it ;  the  faithful  have  carried  the  day,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Russia  has  been  spoiled  by 
superstition. 

The  church  of  Smolna  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
Petersburg.  It  belongs  to  a  religious  community,  a  kind  of  chapter 
of  women  and  girls  founded  by  the  Empress  Anne.  Enormous 
buildings  form  the  residence  of  these  ladies.  The  noble  asylum, 
with  its  cloisters,  is  a  city  of  itself,  but  its  architecture  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  military  establishment  than  a  religious 
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congregation :  it  isi  neither  like  a  convent  n<fir  a  palace :  it  is  a 
barrack  for  women. 

In  Russia  every  thing  is  under  a  military  system ;  the  discipline 
of  the  army  reigns  even  in  the  chapter  of  the  ladies  of  Smolna. 

Near  to  that  building  is  seen  the  little  palace  of  the  Taurida, 
built  in  a  few  weeks  by  Potemkin  for  Catherine.  The  palace  is 
eleganty  but  forsaken ;  and  in  this  country  what  is  forsaken  is  soon 
destroyed ;  even  the  stones  will  not  last,  except  on  condition  of 
their  being  cared  for.  A  winter  garden  occupies  one  side  of  the 
building.  It  is  a  magnificent  hothouse,  empty  at  the  present 
season,  and  I  believe  neglected  at  all  seasons.  Chandeliers  and 
other  signs  of  elegance,  old,  but  without  the  majesty  which  time 
imprints  on  the  true  antique,  prove  that  dances  and  suppers  have 
once  been  given  there.  The  last  ball,  I  believe,  which  the  Taurida 
has  seen,  or  ever  will  see,  took  place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

In  a  corner  stands  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  said  to  be  a  real  antique. 
This  model  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  often  reproduced  by  the 
Romans. 

The  statue  is  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Russian :  — 

**  A  PRESENT  FROM  POPE  CLEME17T  XI. 
TO   THE  EMPEROR  PETER  I. 
1717—1719." 

A  naked  Venus,  sent  by  a  pope  to  a  schismatic  prince,  is  cer- 
tainly a  singular  present.  The  Czar,  who  had  long  meditated  the 
project  of  eternising  schism,  by  usurping  the  last  rights  of  the 
Russian  Church,  must  have  smiled  at  such  a  testimony  of  the 
good-will  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

I  have  seen  felso  the  paintings  of  the  Hermitage,  but  I  cannot 
now  describe  them,  as  I  leave  to-morrow  for  Moscow.  The  Her- 
mitage !  is  not  this  a  name^  strangely  applied  to  the  villa  of  a 
sovereign,  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  close  to  the  palace 
where  he  resides !  A  bridge  thrown  across  a  street  leads  from 
one  residence  to  the  other. 

All  the  world  knows  that  there  are  here  some  choice  pieces, 
especially  of  the  Dutch  school;  but  I  do  not  like  paintings  in 
Russia,  any  more,  than  music  in  London,  where  the  manner  in 
which  they  listen  to  the  most  gifted  performers,  and  the  most 
sublime  compositions,  would  disgust  me  with  the  art. 
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So  near  the  pol^the  light  is  unfavourahle  for  seeing  pictures; 
no  one  can  enjoy  the  admirable  shading  of  the  colours  with  eyes 
either  weakened  by  snow,  or  dazzled  by  an  oblique  and  continuous 
light.  The  hall  of  the  Rembrandts  is  doubtless  admirable ;  never* 
theless,  I  prefer  the  works  of  that  master  which  I  have  seen  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere. 

The  Claude  Lorraines,  the  Poussins,  and  some  works  of  the 
Italian  masters,  especially  of  Mantegna,  Giambellini^  and  Salvator 
Hosa,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  fault  of  the  collection  is,  the  great  number  of  inferior  pic- 
tures that  must  be  forgotten  in  order  to  enjoy  the  master-pieces. 
In  forming  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  they  have  gathered  to- 
gether a  profusion  of  names  of  the  great  masters ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  their  genuine  productions  from  being  rare.  These 
ostentatious  baptisms  of  very  ordinary  pictures  weary  the  vir- 
tuoso, without  deceiving  him.  In  a  collection  of  objects  of  art, 
the  contiguity  of  beauty  sets  off  the  beautiful,  and  that  of  infe- 
riority detracts  from  it.  A  judge  who  is  wearied,  is  incapable  of 
judging :  ennui  renders  him  unjust  and  severe. 

If  the  Rembrandts  and  the  Claude  Lorraines  of  the  Hermitage 
produce  some  effect,  it  is  because  they  are  placed  in  halls  where 
there  are  no  other  pictures  near  them. 

The  collection  is  undoubtedly  fine;  but  it  appears  lost  in  a 
city  where  there  are  so  few  that  can.  enjoy  it. 

An  inexpressible  sadness  reigns  throughout  the  palace,  whicli 
has  been  converted  into  a  museum  since  the  death  of  her  who 
animated  it  by  her  presence  and  her  mind.  No  one  ever  better 
understood  familiar  life  and  free  conversation  than  did  that  abso- 
lute princess.  Not  wishing  to  resign  herself  to  the  solitude  to 
which  her  position  condemned  her,  she  discovered  the  art  of  con- 
versing familiarly  even  while  reigning  arbitrarily. 

The  finest  portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine  which  exists,  is 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Hermitage.  I  remarked  also  a  portrait 
of  the'  Empress  Mary,  wife  of  Paul  I.,  by  Madame  Le  Brun. 
There  is,  by  the  same  artist,  a  Genius  writing  upon  a  Shield. 
This  latter  work  is  one  of  her  best ;  its  colours,  defying  alike  time 
and  climate,  do  honour  to  the  French  school. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  hall,  I  found  behind  a  green  curtain 
the  social  rules  of  the  Hermitage,  for  the  use  of  those  intimato 
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friends  admitted  by  the  Czarina  into  her  asylum  of  Imperial 
liberty. 

I  will  transcribe,  verhatimy  this  charter,  grftnted  to  social  inti- 
macy by  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  of  the  once  enchanted  place : 
it  was  copied  for  me  in  my  presence :  ^ 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  ON  ENTERING. 

ARTICLE  I. 

On  entering,  the  title  and  rank  must  bo  put  off,  as  well  f^s  the 
hat  and  sword. 

ARTICLE  n.        ' 

Pretensions  founded  on  the  prerogatives  of  birth,  pride,  or 
other  sentiments  of  a  like  nature,  must  also  be  left  at  the  door. 

ARTICLE  ni. 
Be  merry  ;  nevertheless,  break  nothing  and  spoil  nothing. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sit,  stand,  walk,  do  whatever  you  please,  without  caring  for 
any  one. 

ARTICLE  T. 

Speak  with  moderation,  and  not  too  often,  in  order  to  avoid 
beiDg  troublesome  to  others. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Argue  without  anger  and  without  warmth. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Banish  sighs  and  yawns,  that  you  may  not  communicate  ennui, 
or  be  a  nuisance  to  any  one. 

ARTICLE  VnL 

Innocent  games,  proposed  by  any  member  of  the  society,  must 
be  accepted  by  the  others. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Eat  slowly  and  with  appetite :  drink  with  moderation,  that  each 
may  walk  steadily  as  he  goes  out. 

ARTIOLE  X. 

Leave  all  quarrels  at  the  door ;  what  enters  at  one  ear  must  go 
out  at  the  other  before  passing  the  threshold  of  the  Hermitage. 
If  any  member  violate  the  above  rules,  for  each  fault  witnessed  by 
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two  persons,  he  must  drink  a  glass  of  fresh  water  (ladies  not 
excepted) :  furthermore,  he  must  read  aloud  a  page  of  the  Tele- 
machiad  (a  poem  by  Frediakofsky).  Whoever  fails  during  one 
evening  in  three  of  these  articles^  must  learn  by  heart  six  lines  of 
the  Telemachiad.  He  who  fails  in  the  tenth  article  must  never 
more  re-enter  the  Hermitage. 

Before  reading  the  above,  I  believed  the  Empress  Catherine 
had  possessed  a  livelier  and  more  pointed  wit.  Is  this  a  simple 
pleasantry  ?  If  so  it  is  a  bad  one,  for  the  shortest  jokes  are  the 
best.  The  care  which  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  statutes,  as 
though  of  great  value,  surprises  me  not  less  than  the  want  of 
good  taste  which  characterises  them. 

What  chiefly  provoked  my  laughter  on  reading  this  social  code, 
was  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  poem  of  Frediakofsky. 
Woe  to  the  poet  immortalised  by  a  sovereign ! 

I  leave  to-morrow  for  Moscow. 
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The  Minister  of  War.— An  Evasion.  —  The  Fortress  of  Schlusselburg. — 
Formalities.  —  Troublesome  Politeness.  —  Hallucinations Kotzebuo  in.  Si- 
beria. —  The  Feldjager. — Manufactories  of  Petersburg.  —  Houses  of  Russian 
Peasants. — A  Russian  Inn. — Dirtiness  of  the  People.— The  Country  Women. 
— Bad  Boads. — The  Engineer  and  his  Wife. —  The  Sluices  of  Schlusselburg. 
— Union  of  the  Caspian  and  Baltic. — The  Source  of  the  Neva. — ^Inundations 
of  Petersburg.  —  The  Interior  of  the  Fortress  of  Schlusselburg.  —  The  Tomb 
of  Ivan.  —  Anger  of  the  Commandant —  State  Prisoners.  —  A  Dinner  with 
the  Middle  Classes  in  Bussia.  —  Natural  Causticity  of  the  People.  —  Polite 
Conversation. —  French  Modem  Literature  prohibited. —  A  National  Dish.-^ 
Difference  in  the  Manners  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes.  —  Betom  to 
Petersburg. 

On  the  day  of  the  fete  at  Peterhoff,  I  had  asked  the  minister  of 
war  what  means  I  should  take  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  see 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg. 

This  grave  personage  is  the  count  Tchernicheff.  The  brilliant 
aide-de-camp,  the  elegant  envoy  of  Alexander  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon,  is  become  a  §edate  man,  a  man  of  importance,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  ministers  of  the  empire.    Not  a  morning  passes 
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without  his  transacting  business  with  the  Emperor.  He  replied, 
"  I  will  communicate  your  desire  to  His  Majesty."  This  tone  of 
prudence,  mingled  with  an  air  of  surprise,  made  me  feel  that  the 
answer  was  very  significative.  My  request,  simple  as  I  had 
thought  it,  was  evidently  an  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  min- 
ister. To  think  of  visiting  a  fortress  that  had  become  historical 
since  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Ivan  YL,  which  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  enormous  presumption.  I 
perceived  that  I  had  touched  a  tender  chord,  and  said  no  more  on 
the  subject. 

Some  days  after,  namely,  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  the 
moment  I  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Moscow,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  war,  announcing  permissioh  to  see  the  sluices 
of  Schlusselburg  I 

The  ancient  Swedish  fortress,  called  the  key  of  the  Baltic  by 
Peter  I.,  is  situated  precisely  at  the  source  of  the  Neva,  on  aa 
island  in  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  to  which  the  rii^er  serves  as  a  natural 
canal,  that  carries  its  superfluous  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
This  canal,  otherwise  called  the  Neva,  receives,  however,  a  large 
accession  of  water,  which  is  considered  as  exclusively  the  source  of 
the  river,  and  which  rises  up  under  the  waves  immediately  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  between  the  river  and 
the  lake.  The  spring  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
curiosities  in  Russia ;  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  though  very 
flat,  like  all  other  scenery  in  the  country,  is  the  most  interesting  in 
the  environs  of  Petersburg. 

By  means  of  a  canal,  with  sluices,  boats  avoid  the  danger 
caused  by  the  spring:  they  leave  the  lake  before  reaching  the 
source  of  the  Neva,  and  enter  the  river  about  half  a  league 
below. 

This  then  was  the  interesting  work  which  I  was  permitted  to 
examine. 

I  had  requested  to  see  a  state  prison ;  my  request  was  met  by  a 
permission  to  view  the  floodgates. 

The  minister  of  war  ended  his  note  by  informipg  me  that  the 
aide-de-camp,  general  director  of  the  roads  of  the  empire,  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  give  me  every  facility  for  making  the  journey. 

Facility !  Good  heavens !  to  what  trouble  had  my  curiosity  ex- 
posed me,  and  what  a  lesson  of  discretion  had  they  given  me,  by. 
the  exhibition  of  so  much  ceremony,  qualified  by  so  much  polite- 
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ness  I  Not  to  avail  myself  of  the  permission,  when  orders  had 
been  sent  respecting  me  throughout  the  route,  would  have  been  to 
incur  the  charge  of  ingratitude ;  yet  to  examine  the  sluices  with 
Russian  minuteness,  without  even  seeing  the  castle  of  Schlussel- 
burg,  was  to  fall  with  my  eyes  open  into  the  snare,  and  to  lose  a 
day ;  a  serious  loss,  at  this  already  advanced  season,  if  I  am  to  see 
^>ihat  I  purpose  seeing  in  Russia,  without  altogether  passing  the 
winter  tliere. 

I  state  facts.  The  reader  can  draw  the  conclusions.  They  have 
not  here  yet  ventured  to  speak  freely  of  the  iniquities  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Any  thing  that  might  lead  to  reflection  on  the  nature 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  present  power  passes  for  an  impiety.  It 
was  on  this  account  necessary  to  represent  my  request  to  the  Em- 
peror. He  would  neither  grant  it  nor  directly  refuse  it ;  he  there- 
fore modified  it,  and  gave  me  permission  to  admire  a  wonder  of 
industry  which  I  had  no  intention  of  seeing.  From  the  Emperor, 
this  permission  was  f#rwarded  to  the  minister,  from  the  minister' 
to  the  director-general,  from  the  director-general  to  a  chief  en- 
gineer, and,  finally,  to  a  sub-officer  commissioned  to  accompany 
me,  to  officiate  as  my  guide,  and  to  answer  for  my  safety  during 
the  entire  journey :  a  favour  which  rather  reminds  one  of  the 
janissary  with  whom  they  honoured  foreigners  in  Turkey.  Such 
protection  appears  too  much  like  a  mark  of  distrust  to  flatter  me 
as  much  as  it  irks  me,  and,  while  crushing  in  my  hands  the  minis- 
ter's letter,  I  think  on  the  justice  of  the  words  of  the  prince  whom 
I  met  on  the  Travemiinde  steam-boat,  and  with  him  am  ready  to 
exclaim,  that ''  Russia  is  the  land  of  useless  formalities  V* 

I  proceeded  to  the  aide-de-camp  general  director,  &c  &c.  &c., 
to  claim  the  execution  of  the  supreme  command.  The  director 
was  not  at  home ;  I  must  call  to-morrow.  Not  wishing  to  lose 
another  day,  I  persisted,  and  was  told  to  return  in  the  evening, 
when  I  was  received  with  the  usual  politeness,  and  after  a  visit  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  dismissed  with  the  necessary  orders  for 
the  engineer  of  Schlusselburg,  but  none  for  the  governor  of  the 
castle.  In  accompan3ring  me  to  the  antechamber,  he  prombed  that 
a  sub-officer  should  be  at  my  door  on  the  morrow,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

I  did  not  sleep.  I  became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  will 
appear  stifficiently  foolish ;  the  idea  that  my  guard  might  become 
my  gaoler.    If  this  man,  instead  of  conducting  me  to  Schlussel-^ 
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Darg,  eighteen  leagues  from  Petersburg,  should,  wlten  we  had  left 
the  city,  exhibit  an^rder  to  transport  me  to  Siberia,  that^  might 
there  expiate  my  inconvenient  curiosity,  what  should  I  say  or  do? 
The  manifestations  of  politeness  by  no  means  re-assured  me :  on 
the  contrary,  I  had  not  forgotten  the  smiles  and  gracious  words 
of  Alexander,  addressed  to  one  of  his  ministers,  who  was  seized  by 
the  feldjager,  at  the  door  even  of  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  car- 
ried direct  from  the  palace  to  Siberia. 

Many  other  examples  of  sentences  and  executions  of  the  same 
character  occurred  to  justify  my  presentiments  and  to  disturb  my 
imagination. 

The  being  a  foreigner  was  not,  I  felt,  sufficient  guarantee.  I 
called  to  mind  the  carrying  off  of  Kotzebue,  who,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  century,  was  also  seized  by  a  feldjager,  and  trans- 
ported, nnder  circumstances  similar  to  mine  (for  I  already  felt  as  if 
on.  the  road),  from  Petersburg  to  Tobolsk.  What  had  been  the 
offence  of  Kotzebue  ?  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious  because  he 
had  published  his  opinions,  and  because  they  were  not  all  thought 
equally  favourable  to  the  order  of  things  established  in  Russia. 
Now,  who  could  assure  me  that  I  had  not  incurred  the  same  re- 
proach ?  or,  which  would  be  sufficient,  the  same  suspicion  ?  If  I 
give  the  least  umbrage  here,  can  I  hope  that  they  will  have  more 
regard  for  me  than  they  have.had  for  others  ?  Besides,  I  am  watched 
by  spies — every  foreigner  is.  They  know,  therefore,  that  I  write, 
and  carefully  conceal  my  papers  ;  they'  are,  perhaps,  curious  to 
know  what  these  papers  are  about. 

Such  were  the  fancies  that  possessed  me  the  whole  of  the  night 
before  last ;  and  though  I  visHed  yesterday,  without  any  accident, 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  they  are  not  so  entirely  unreasonable 
as  to  make  me  feel  quite  beyond  all  danger  for  the  remainder  of  my 
journey.  I  often  say  to  myself,  that  the  Russian  police,  prudent, 
enlightened,  well-informed,  would  not  have  recourse  to  any  coup 
^etaty  unless  they  believed  it  necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  my  person  and  my  remarks,  to  suppose 
that  they  could  be  capable  of  making  uneasy  the  men  who  govern 
so  great  an  empire,  Nevertheless,  these  reasons  for  feeling  secure, 
and  many  others  that  present  themselves,  are  more  specious  than 
6olid :  experience  only  too  clearly  proves  the  spirit  of  minutia 
which  actuates  those  who  have  too  much  power  :  every  thing  is  of 
importance  to  him  who  would  conceal  the  fact  that  he  governs  by 
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fear,  and  whoever  depends  on  opinion  must  not  despise  that  of  any 
independent  man  who  writes :  a  government  wlich  lives  bj  myster}^, 
and  whose  strength  lies  in  dissimulation,  is  afraid  of  every  thing 
—every  thing  appears  to  it  of  consequence :  in  short,  my  vanity 
accords  with  my  reflection  and  my  memory  of  past  events,  to  per- 
suade me  that  I  here  run  some  danger. 

If  I  lay  any  stress  <upon  these  inquietudes,  it  is  simply  because 
they  describe  the  country.  As  regards  my  own  feelings,  they  dis- 
sipate as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  act..  The  phantoms  of  a  sleep- 
less night  do  not  follow  me  upon  the  road :  I  am  more  adventurous 
in  action  than  in  thought ;  it  is  more  difScult  for  me  to  think  than 
to  act  with  energy.  Motion  imparts  to  me  as  much  courage  as  rest 
inspires  me  with  doubt. 

Yesterday,  at  five  in  the  morning,  I  set  out  in  a  caliche,  drawn 
by  four  horses  harnessed  abreast.  Whenever  they  journey  into 
the  country,  the  Russian  coachmen  adopt  this  ancient  mode  of 
driving,  in  which  they  display  much  boldness  and  dexterity.  My 
feldjager  placed  himself  before  me,  by  the  side  of  the  coachman, 
and  we  quickly  traversed  St.  Petersburg,  soon  leaving  behind  ua 
the  handsome  part  of  the  city,  and  next  passing  through  that  of 
the  manufactories,  among  which  are  magnificent  glass  works  and 
immense  mills  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  other  fabrics,  for  the 
most  part  directed  by  Englishmen.  This  quarter  of  the  city  re- 
fciembles  a  colony.  As  a  man  is  only  appreciated  here  according  to 
Ids  standing  with  the  government,  the  presence  of  the  feldjager  on 
my  carriage  had  a  great  effect  Such  a  mark  of  supreme  protec- 
tion made  me  a  person,  of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  my  own 
coachman,  who  had  driven  me  the  whole  of  the  time  that  I  had 
been  in  Petersburg.  He  appeared  suddenly  to  discover  and  to 
glory  in  the  too  long  concealed  dignity  of  his  master ;  his  looks 
testified  a  respect  that  they  had  never  done  before :  it  seemed  as 
though  he  wished  to  indemnify  me  for  all  the  honours  of  whicji  he  - 
had,  mentally  and  in  ignorance,  hitherto  deprived  me. 

The  people  on  foot,  the  drivers  of  the  carts  and  droshkis,  all 
bowed  to  the  mystic  influence  of  my  sub-officer,  who,  with  a  simple 
sign  of  his  finger,  made  every  obstruction  of  the  road  vanish  like 
Inagic.  The  crowd  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  before  him ;  and  I 
could  not  but  think,  if  he  had  such  power  to  protect  me,  what 
would  be  his  power  to  destroy  me,  if  he  had  received  an  order  to 
that  effect.    The  difficulty  attending  an  entrance  into  this  country 
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wearies  more  than  it  awes  me;  the  difficulty* of  flying  from  it 
would  be  more  formidable.  People  say,  '^  To  enter  Russia,  the 
gates  are  wide ;  to  leave  it,  they  become  narrow." 

Under  the  guard  of  my  soldier  I  rapidly  followed  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  frequent  views  of  which,  through  alleys  of  birch  trees, 
with  the  appearance  here  and  there  of  busy  manufactories,  and  of 
wooden  hamlets,  enlivened  the  landscape,  and  made  the  road  seem 
less  monotonous  than  those  I  had  hitherto  travelled  in  Russia ;  not 
that  the  scenery  was  pictuvesque  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  it  was  only  less  desolate  than  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city :  besides,  I  have  a  predilection  for  melancholy  landscapes ; 
there  is  always  a  species  of  grandeur  in  a  scene,  the  contemplation 
of  which  produces  reverie.  I  prefer,  as  regards  poetical  effect,  the 
borders  of  the  Neva  to  the  plain  between  Montmartre  and  St, 
Denis,  or  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  La  Beauce  and  La  Brie. 

Tlie  appearance  of  several  villages  surprised  me  ;  they  display 
signs  of  wealth,  and  even  a  sort  of  rustic  elegance,  which  is  very 
pleasing.  The  neat  wooden  houses  form  the  line  of  a  smgle  street. 
They  are  painted,  and  their  roofs  are  loaded  with  ornaments  which 
might  be  considered  rather  ostentatious,  if  a  comparison  were  made 
between  the  exterior  luxury  and  the  internal  lack  of  conveniences 
and  cleanliness  in  these  architectural  toys.  One  regrets  to  see  a 
taste  for  superfluities  among  a  people  not  yet  acquainted  with  ne- 
cessaries ;  besides,  on  examining  them  more  closely,  the  habitations 
are  discovered  to  be  iU  built. 

Always  the  same  taste  for  what  addresses  the  eye !  Both  pea- 
sants and  lords  take  more  pleasure  in  ornamenting  the  road,  than 
in  beautifying  the  interior  of  their  dwellings.  They  feed  here  upon 
the  admiration,  or  perhaps  the  envy,  which  they  excite.  But  en- 
joyment, real  enjoyment,  where  is  it  ?  The  Russians  themselves 
would  be  puzzled  to  answer  the  question. 

Wealth  in  Russia  is  the  food  of  vanity.  The  only  magnificence 
that  pleases  me  is  that  which  makes  no  show,  and  I  therefore  find 
fault  with  every  thing  here  which  they  wish  me  to  admire.  A  na- 
tion of  decorators  will  never  inspire  me  with  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  fearing  lest  I  should  become  their  dupe.  On  entering 
the  theatre  where  their  artificial  representations  are  exhibited,  I 
have  but  one  desire ;  that,  namely,  of  looking  behind  the  curtain, 
a  corner  of  which  I  am  ever  tempted  to  lift  up.  I  came  to  see  a, 
country,  I  find  only  a  playhouse. 
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I  had  ordered  a  relay  of  horses  ten  leaguies  from  Petersburg, 
^our,  ready  harnessed,  awaited  me  in  a  village,  where  I  found,  a 
lind  of  Russian  Venta  *,  which  I  entered.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
liad  seen  the  peasants  in  their  own  houses. 

An  immense  wooden  shed,  plank  walls  on  three  sides^  plank 
Mooring  and  plank  ceiling,  formed  the  hall  of  entrance,  and  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  rustic  dwelling.  Notwithstanding  the 
free  currents  of  air,  I  found  it  redolent  of  that  odour  of  onions, 
cabbages,  and  old  greasy  leather,  which  Russian  Tillages  and  Rus- 
sian villagers  invariably  exhale. 

A  superb  stallion,  tied  to  a  post,  occupied  the  attention  of  several 
men,  who  were  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  shoeing  him.  The 
magnificent  but  un tractable  animal  belonged,  I  was  told,  to  the 
stud  of  a  neighbouring  lord :  the  eight  persons  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  manage  him,  all  displayed  a  figure,  a  costume,  and  a 
countenance,  that  were  striking.  The  population  of  the  provinces 
adjoining  the  capital  is  not,  however,  handsome :  it  is  not  even 
Russian,  being  much  mixed  with  the  race  of  the  Finns,  who  re- 
semble-the  Laplanders. 

They  tell  me  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  I  shall  find 
perfect  models  of  Grecian  statues,  several  of  which  I  have  indeed 
already  seen  in  Petersburg,  where  the  nobles  are  often  attended 
by  the  men  born  on  their  distant  estates. 

A  low  and  confined  room  adjcdned  this  immense  shed ;  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  cabin  of  some  river  boat ;  walls,  ceiling,  floor, 
seats,  and  tables,  were  all  made  of  wood  rudely  hewn.  The  smell 
of  cabbage  and  pitch  was  extremely  powerful. 

In  this  retreat,  almost  deprived  of  air  and  light,  for  the  doors 
were  low,  and  the  windows  extremely  small,  I  found  an  old  woman 
busy  serving  tea  to  four  or  five  bewded  peasants,  clothed  in 
pelisses  of  sheep's  skin,  the  wool  of  which  was  turned  inwards, 
for  it  has  already,  and  for  some  days  past,  become  rather  cold.f 
These  men  were  of  short  stature.  Their  leathern  pelisses  were 
rather  tasteful  in  form,  but  they  were  very  ill  scented :  I  know 
nothing  except  the  perfumes  of  the  nobles  that  could  be  more  so. 
On  the  table  stood  a  bright  copper  kettle  and  a  teapot.  The  tea 
is  always  of  good  quality,  well  made,  and,  if  it  is  not  preferred 
pure,  good  milk  is  every  where  to  be  obtained.     This  el^ant 

*  Vcnta,  a  Spanish  country  inn. — Trans, 
t  This  is  the  1st  of  August. 
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heYerage  served  up  in  barns,  I  say  barns  for  politeness-sake, 
Teminds  me  of  the  chocolate  of  the  Spaniards.  It  forms  one  of 
^he  thousand  strange  contrasts  with  which  the  traveller  is  struck 
at  every  step  he  takes  among  these  two  people,  equally  singular, 
though  in  most  of  their  ways  as  different  as  the  climates  they 
inhabit 

I  have  often  said  that  the  Russian  people  have  a  sentiment 
of  the  picturesque  :  among  the  groups  of  men  and  animals  that 
surrounded  me  in  this  interior  of  a  Russian  farm-house,  a  painter 
would  have  found  subjects  for  several  charming  pictures. 

The  red  or  blue  shirt  of  the  peasants  is  buttoned  over  the  collar- 
bone, and  drawn  close  round  the  loins  by  a  sash,  above  which  it 
lies  in  antique  folds,  and  below,  forms  an  open  tunic  that  falls  over 
the  pantaloon.  The  long  Persian  robe,  often  left  open,  which, 
when  the  men  do  not  work,  partly  covers  this  blouse,  the  hair  worn 
loDg  and  parted  on  the  forehead,  but  cut  close  behind  rather 
higher  than  the  nape,  so  as  to  discover  all  the  strength  of  the 
neck  —  does  not  this  form  an  original  and  graceful  picture  ?  The 
wild,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  gentle  expression  of  the  Russian 
peasants  also  possesses  grace ;  their  elegant  forms,  their  suppleness, 
their  broad  shoulders,  the  sweet  smile  of  the  mouth,  the  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  ferocity  which  is  discernible  in  their  wild  and 
melancholy  look,  render  their  general  appearance  as  different  from 
that  of  our  labourers  as  the  land  they  cultivate  differs  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Every  thing  is  new  here  to  a  stranger.  The 
natives  possess  a  certain  charm  which  can  be  felt  though  not  ex- 
pressed: it  is  the  Oriental  languor  combined  with  the  romantic 
reverie  of  a  northern  people ;  and  all  this  is  exhibited  in  an  uncul- 
tured yet  noble  form,  which  imparts  to  it  the  merit  of  a  primitive 
eigiowment.  These  people  inspire  much  more  interest  than  con- 
fidence. The  common  orders  in  Russia  are  amusing  knaves :  they 
may  be  easily  led  if  they  are  not  deceived ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
see  that  their  musters  or  their  masters'  agents  lie  more  than  them- 
selves, they  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths  of  falsehood  and  mean- 
ness. They  who  would  civilise  a  people  must  themselves  possess 
worth  of  character — the  barbarism  of  the  serf  accuses  the  cor- 
ruptness of  the  noble. 

.  If  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the  ill-nliture  of  my  judgments,  he 
will  be  yet  more  so  when  I  add  that  I  do  but  express  the  general 
opinion ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  I  express  openly  what  every 
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one  here  conceals,  with  a  prudence  that  none  would  be  surprised 
at  if  they  saw,  as  I  do,  to  what  extent  this  virtue  of  prudence, 
which  excludes  so  many  others,  is  necessary  to  those  who  live  in 
Russia. 

Dirtiness  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  country,  but  that  of  the 
houses  and  the  clothes  strikes  me  more  than  that  of  the  indivi- 
duals. The  Russians  take  much  care  of  their  persons.  Their 
vapour  baths,  it  is  true,  appear  to  us  disgusting ;  and  I  should 
for  myself  much  prefer  the  contact  of  pure  water;  still,  these 
][>oiling  fogs  cleanse  and  strengthen  the  body,  though  they  wrinkle 
the  skin  prematurely.  By  virtue  of  their  use,  the  peasants  may 
be  often  seen  with  clean  beards  and  hair,  when  as  much  cannot  he 
said  for  their  garments.  Warm  clothing  costs  money,  and  has  to 
be  worn  a  long  time ;  the  rooms  also,  in  which  they  think  only  of 
protecting  themselves  from  the  cold,  are  necessarily  less  aired  than 
those  of  southern  people.  Of  the  air  that  purifies,  the  Russians 
are  deprived  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  so  that  their  dirtiness 
is  rather  the  inevitable  effect  of  their  climate  than  of  their 
negligence. 

In  some  districts  the  workpeople  wear  a  cap  of  blue  cloth, 
bulging  out  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon.  They  have  several  other 
species  of  head-dress,  all  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  showing  good 
taste  as  compared  with  the  saucy  affectation  of  negligence,  visible 
among  the  lower  orders  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

When  they  work  bare-headed,  they  remedy  the  inconvenience 
of  their  long  hair  by  binding  it  with  a  kind  of  diadem,  or  fillet 
made  of  a  riband,  a  wreath  of  rushes,  or  of  some  other  simple  ma- 
terial, always  placed  with  care,  and  which  looks  well  on  the 
young  people ;  for  the  men  of  this  race  have  in  general  finely 
formed  oval  heads,  so  that  their  working  head-dress  becomes  #ui 
ornament.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  women?  All  whom 
I  have  hitherto  seen  have  appeared  to  me  repulsive :  I  had  hoped 
in  this  excursion  to  have  met  some  fair  villagers ;  but  here,  as  at 
Petersburg,  they  are  broad  and  short  in  figure,  and  they  gird  their 
forms  at  the  shoulders,  a  little  above  the  bosom,  which  spreads 
freely  under  the  petticoat.  It  is  hideous !  Add  to  this  voluntary 
deformity,  large  men's  boots,  and  a  species  of  riding  coat,  or  jacket 
of  sheep's  skin,  similar  to  the  pelisses  of  their  husbands,  but, 
doubtless  through  a  laudable  economy,  much  less  gracefully  cut, 
and  far  more  worn ;  falling  indeed  literally  in  rags — such  is  their 
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toilette.  Assuredly,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  fair 
sex  so  completelj  dispenses  with  coquettish  finery  as  in  Russia 
(I  speak  only  of  the  female  peasants,  and  of  the  corner  of  the  land 
that  I  have  seen).  Nevertheless,  these  women  are  the  mothers  of 
the  soldiers  of  which  the  Emperor  is  so  proud,  and  of  the  hand- 
some coachmen  of  the  streets  of  Petersburg. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  greater  number  of  the  women  in 
the  government  of  Petersburg  are  of  Finnish  extraction.  I  am 
told  that  in  the  intei:ior  of  the  country  I  shall  see  very  good-look- 
ing female  peasants. 

The  road  from  Petersburg  to  Schlusselburg  is  bad  in  many 
parts :  there  are  sometimes  deep  beds  of  sand,  sometimes  holes  of 
mud  to  be  passed,  over  which  planks  have  been  very  uselessly 
thrown.  Still  worse  are  the  small  logs  of  wood  rudely  laid  across 
each  other,  on  certain  marshy  portions  of  the  route,  which  would 
swallow  up  any  other  foundation.  This  rustic,  ill-joined,  and 
movable  flooring  dances  under  the  wheels ;  and  frequent  broken 
bones  and  broken  carriages  on  Russian  grandes  routes^  testify  to 
the  wisdom  of  reducing  equipages  to  their  most  simple  forms,  to 
something  about  as  primitive  as  the  telega.  I  observed  also 
several  dilapidated  bridges,  one  of  which  seemed  dangerous  to 
pass  over.  Human  life  is  a  small  matter  in  Russia.  With  sixty 
millions  of  children,  how  can  there  be  the  bowels  of  a  father  ? 

On  my  arrival  at  Schlusselburg,  where  I  was  expected,  the 
engineer  who  has  the  direction  of  the  sluices,  received  me. 

The  weather  was  raw  and  gloomy.  My  carriage  stopped  before 
the  comfortable  wood-house  of  the  engineer,  who  led  me  himself 
into  a  parlour,  where  he  offered  me  a  light  collation,  and  pre- 
sented me,  with  a  kind  of  conjugal  pride,  to  a  young  and  handsome 
person,  his  wife.  She  sat  all  alone  upon  a  sofa,  from  which  she 
did  not  rise  on  my  entering.  Not  understanding  French,  she 
remained  silent,  and  also  motionless,  I  cannot  tell  why,  unless  she 
mistook  immovability  for  good  breeding,  and  starched  airs  for 
taste.  Her  object  seemed  to  be  to  represent,  before  me,  the  statue 
of  hospitality  clothed  in  white  muslin  over  a  pink  petticoat.  I 
ater  and  warmed  myself  in  silence :  she  watched  me  without  daring 
to  turn  away  her  eyes,  for  this  would  be  to  move  them,  and  immo- 
bility was  the  part  she  had  to  perform.  K  I  had  suspected  there 
could  be  timidity  at  the  bottom  of  this  singular  reception,  I 
should  have  experienced  sympathy,  and  felt  only  surprise ;  but  I 
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could  hardly  be  deceived  in  such  a  case,  for  I  am  familiar  with 
timidity. 

Mj  host  suffered  me  to  contemplate  at  leisure  this  curious 
image  of  rosy  wax-work,  dressed  up  in  order  to  dazzle  the  stranger, 
though  it  confirmed  him  only  in  his  opinion  that  the  women  of  the 
North  are  seldom  natural.  The  worthy  engineer  seemed  flattered 
with  the  effect  that  his  wife  produced  on  me.  He  took  my  wonder 
for  admiration  ;  nevertheless,  desirous  of  conscientiously  acquitting 
himself  of  his  duty,  he  at  length  said,  "  I  regret  to  disturb  you, 
but  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  time  to  visit  the  works  which  I 
have  received  an  order  to  show  you  in  detail." 

I  had  foreseen  the  blow,  without  being  able  to  parry  it.  I 
therefore  submitted  with  resignation,  and  suffered  myself  to  be  led 
from  sluice  to  sluice,  my  mind  still  dwelling  with  useless  regret 
upon  the  fortress,  that  tomb  of  the  youthful  Ivan,  which  th^ 
would  not  suffer  me  to  approach.  It  will  be  seen  shortly  how 
this  secret  object  of  my  journey  was  attained. 

To  enumerate  all  the  structures  of  granite  that  I  have  seen  this 
morning,  the  floodgates  fixed  in  grooves  worked  in  blocks  of  that 
stone,  the  flags,  of  the  same  material,  employed  as  the  pavement 
of  a  gigantic  canal,  would  fortunately  little  interest  the  reader ;  it 
will  suffice  him  to  know  that  during  the  ten  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  sluices  were  finished,  they  have  required  no 
repairs.  This  is  an  astonishing  instance  of  stability  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Lake  Ladoga.  The  object  of  the  magnificent  work  is 
to  equalise  the  difference  of  the  level  between  the  canal  of  Ladoga 
and  the  course  of  the  Neva  near  to  its  source.  With  this  object^' 
sluices  have  been  multiplied  without  reference  to  cost,  in  order  to 
render  as  easy  and  prompt  as  possible  a  navigation  that  the  rigour 
of  the  seasons  leaves  open  for  only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

Nothing  has  been  spared  to  perfect  the  solidity  and  the  precision 
of  the  work.  The  granite  of  Finland  has  been  used  for  the 
bridges,  the  parapets,  and  even,  I  repeat  it  with  admiration,  for 
lining  the  bed  of  the  canal;  in  short,  all  the  improvements  of 
modem  science  have  been  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  complete^ 
at  Schlusselburg,  a  work  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  rigours  of 
the  climate  will  permit. 

The  interior  navigation  of  Russia  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
scientific  and  commercial  men  ;  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  riches  of  the  land.    By  means  of  a  series  of  canals^ 
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the  entire  Extent  of  whicli  is,  like  every  other  tlndcrtakihg  in  the 
countrj,  cdossaly  thej  have,  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Greats 
succeeded  in  joining,  so  as  to  form  a  safe  navigation  for  boats^  the 
CasjHan  with  the  Baltic,  by  the  Volga,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
Neva.  This  enterprise^  bold  in  conception,  prodigious  in  exe^ 
cutioB,  is  now  completed,  and  forms  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
civilised  world.  Although  thus  magnificent  to  contemplate,  I 
found  it  ra^^r  tedious  to  inspect,  especially  under  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  chef-^cmvre.  The  professional  man 
invests  his  work  with  the  importance  which  no  doubt  it  merits  9 
but  for  a  mere  general  observer,  like  myself,  admiration  is  ex- 
tinguished under  minute  details, — details  which,  in  the  present 
case,  I  will  spare  the  reader. 

When  I  believed  I  had  strictly  accorded  the  time  snd  the 
praise  that  were  due  to  the  wonders  I  was  obliged  to  pass  in 
review,  1  returned  to  the  original  motive  of  my  journey,  and,  dis- 
guising mj  object  in  order  the  better  to  attain  it,  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  see  the  source  of  the  Neva.  This  wiah,  the  apparent 
innocence  of  which  could  not  conceal  the  indiscretion,  was  at  first 
eluded  by  the  engineer,  who  replied,  "  It  rises  up,  under  the  water, 
at  Uie  outlet  of  Lake  Ladoga,  near  the  island  on  which  stands  the 
fortress." 

I  knew  this  already,  but  replied :  ^  It  is  one  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  Russia.  Are  there  no  means  of  approaching  the 
spring  ?  *' 

"  The  wind  is  too  high  5  we  could  not  see  the  bubbling  up  of 
the  waters.  It  is  necessary  that  the  weather  be  calm  in  order 
that  the  eye  may  distinguish  a  fountain  which  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  waves ;  nevertheless  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  order 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity.'* 

At  these  words,  the  engineer  ordered  a  very  pretty  boat  to  be 
manned  with  six  rowers,  who  were  handsomely  clad.  We  imme- 
diately proceeded,  as  was  said,  to  visit  the  source  of  the  Neva, 
but,  in  reality,  to  approach  the  walls  of  the  strong  castle,  or  rather 
the  enchanted  prison  to  which  I  had  been  refused  access  with  so 
artful  a  politeness.  But  the  diflficulties  only  served  to  excite  my 
desire:  had  I  had  the  power  to  give  deliverance  to  some  unhappy 
prisoner,  my  impatience  could  scarcely  have  been  more  liyely. 

The  fortress  of  Schlusselburg  is  built  on  a  fiat  island,  a  kind  of 
rock,  s^  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water.    This  roc^ 

B  4 
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divides  the  river  in  two  parts ;  it  also  serves,  properly  speaking, 
to  separate  the  river  from  the  lake,  for  it  indicates  the  point  where 
the  waters  mingle.  We  rowed  round  the  fortress  in  order,  as  we 
said,  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  source  of  the  Neva. 
Our  rowers  soon  brought  us  immediately  over  the  vortex.  They 
handled  their  oars  so  well  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough 
weather  and  the  smallness  of  our  boat,  we  scarcely  felt  the  heave 
of  the  waves,  which,  nevertheless,  rolled  at  this  spot  as  much  as  in 
the  open  sea.  Being  unable  to  distinguish  the  source,  which  was 
concealed  by  the  motion  of  the  billows,  we  took  a  turn  on  the 
lake ;  after  which,  the  wind,  having  rather  lulled,  permitted  pur 
seeing,  at  a  considerable  depth,  a  few  waves  of  foam.  This  was 
the  spring  of  the  Neva,  above  which  our  boat  rode. 

When  the  west  wind  drives  back  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
channel  which  serves  as  its  outlet  remains  almost  dry,  and  then 
this  beautiful  spring  is  fully  exposed.  On  such  occasions,  which 
are  fortunately  very  rare,  the  inhabitants  of  Schlusselburg  know 
that  Petersburg  is  under  water.  The  news  of  such  catastrophe 
never  fails  to  reach  them  on  the  morrow ;  for  the  same  west  wind 
which  causes  the  reflux  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  leaves 
dry  the  channel  of  the  Neva  near  its  source,  drives  also,  when  it 
is  violent,  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  into  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  course  of  this  stream  is  therefore  stopped,  and  the 
water,  finding  its  passage  obstructed  by  the  sea,  makes  a  way  by 
overflowing  Petersburg  and  its  environs. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  admired  the  site  of  Schlusselburg, 
sufficiently  surveyed,  with  a  spy-glass,  the  position  of  the  battery 
which  Peter  the  Great  raised  to  bombard  the  strong  fort  of  the 
Swedes,  and  sufficiently  praised  every  thing  which  scarcely  inte- 
rested me,  I  said,  in  the  most  careless  manner  imaginable,  ^  Let 
us  go  and  see  the  interior  of  the  fortress  : "  —  "  its  situation  ap- 
pears extremely  picturesque,**  I  added,  a  little  less  adroitly ;  for  in 
matters  of  finesse  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  avoid  oversfiooting 
the  mark.  The  Russian*  cast  upon  me  a  scrutinising  look,  of 
which  I  felt  the  full  force.  This  diplomatic  mathematician 
answered : — 

"  The  fortress,  sir,  possesses  no  object  of  curiosity  for  a  fo- 
reigner." 

''  Never  mind :  every  thing  is  curious  in  so  interesting  a  land 
as  yours." 
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''But  if  the  govenior  does  not  expect  us,  we  shall  not  be  suf- 
fered to  enter." 

"  You  can  ask  his  permission  to  introduce  a  traveller  into  the 
fortress ;  besides,  I  rather  believe  he  does  expect  us." 

In  fact,  we  were  admitted  at  the  first  application  of  the  engineer; 
which  leads  me  to  surmise  that  my  visit,  if  not  announced  as  cer- 
tain, was  indicated  as  probable. 

We  were  received  with  military  ceremony,  conducted  under  a 
vault,  through  a  gate  ill  defended,  and  after  crossing  a  court  over- 
grown with  grass,  we  were  introduced  into — the  prison  ?  Alas ! 
no:  into  the  apartments  of  the  governor.  He  scarcely  spoke 
a  word  of  French,  but  he  received  me  with  civility,  affecting  to 
take  my  visit  as  an  act  of  politeness  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
object,  and  expressing  to  me  his  acknowledgments  through  the 
engineer,  accordingly.  These  crafty  compliments  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  There  I  was,  obliged  to  talk  to  the  wife  of 
the  commandant,  who  spoke  little  more  French  than  her  husband, 
to  sip  chocolate,  in  short,  to  do  every  thing  except  visit  the  prison 
of  Ivan — that  imaginary  prize,  for  the  sake  of  which  I  had  en- 
dured all  the  toils,  the  artifices,  and  the  wearisome  civilities  of 
the  day. 

At  length,  when  the  reasonable  time  for  a  call  had  expired,  I 
asked  my  companion  if  it  was  possible  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
fortress.  Several  words  and  significant  glances  were  hereupon 
exchanged  between  the  commandant  and  the  engineer,  and  we  all 
left  the  chamber. 

I  fancied  myself  at  the  crowning  point  of  all  my  labours.  The 
fortress  of  Schlii'sselburg  is  not  picturesque:  it  is  a  girdle  of 
Swedish  walls  of  small  elevation,  and  the  interior  of  which  forms  a 
kind  of  orchard,  wherein  are  dispersed  several  very  low  buildings; 
including  a  church,  a  house  for  the  commandant,  a  barrack,  and 
the  dungeons,  masked  by  windows  the  height  of  which  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  rampart.  Nothing  announces  violence  or  mys- 
tery. The  appearance  of  this  quiet  state  prison  is  more  terrible  to 
the  imagination  than  to  the  eye.  Gratings,  drawbridges,  battlements, 
and  all  the  somewhat  theatrical  apparatus  of  the  castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  are  not  here  to  be  seen.  The  governor  commenced 
by  showing  me  the  superb  monuments  of  the  church  I  The  four 
copes,  which  were  solemnly  displayed  before  me,  cost,  as  the 
governor  himself  took  the  trouble  to  say,  thirty  thousand  rubles. 
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Tired  of  sucli  sights,  I  jBimply  asked  for  the  tomb  of  Ivan  VI. 
They  replied  by  showing  me  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  by  thd 
cannon  of  the  Czar  Peter,  when  he  conducted  in  person  the  siege 
of  the  key  of  the  Baltic. 

**  The  tomb  of  Ivan,"  I  continued,  without  suffering  myself  to 
be  disconcerted,  ^  where  is  it  ?  "  This  time  they  conducted  m€J 
behind  the  church,  and,  pointing  to  a  rose  brier,  said,  '^It  is 
here." 

I  conclude  that  victims  are  allowed  no  tomb  in  Russia. 

"  And  the  chamber  of  Ivan,"  I  continued  with  a  pertinacity 
which  must  have  appeared  as  singular  to  my  guides,  as  th^ 
scruples,  reserve,  and  tergiversations  appeared  to  me. 

The  engineer  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  they  could  not  show 
the  chamber  of  Ivan,  because  it  lay  in  a  part  of  the  fortress  then 
occupied  by  state  prisoners. 

The  excuse  waff  legitimate  ;  I  had  expected  it;  but  what  sur- 
prised me  was  the  wrath  of  the  commandant.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  understood  French  better  than  he  i^oke  it,  or  that  he  had 
only  feigned  ignorance  of  our  language,  he  severely  reprimanded 
my  guide,  whose  indiscretion,  he  added,  would  some  day  ruin  him. 
This,  the  latter,  annoyed  with  the  lecture  he  had  received,  found 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  telling  me,  stating  also  that  the  go- 
vernor had  warned  him,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  to  abstain 
henceforward  from  speaking  of  public  affairs,  and  from  intro'* 
ducing  foreigners  into  state  prisons.  This  engineer  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  Russian;  but  he  is  youngs 
and  does  not  yet  understand  the  mysteries  of  his  trade  — it  is  not 
of  his  profession  as  an  engineer  that  I  speak. 

I  found  it  was  necessary  to  yield ;  I  was  the  weakest ;  and» 
therefore,  owning  myself  vanquished,  I  renounced  the  hope  of 
visiting  the  room  where  the  unhappy  heir  of  the  throne  of  Russia 
died  imbecile,  because  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  make  hiia 
an  idiot  than  an  emperor.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  as- 
tonishment at  the  manner  in  which  the  Russian  government  is 
served  by  its  agents.  I  remember  the  countenance  of  the  minister 
of  war,  the  first  time  that  I  ventured  to  testify  a  wish  to  visit  % 
castle  that  had  become  historical  by  a  crime  committed  in  the 
times  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  and  I  compare,  with  a  wonder 
mixed  with  fear,  the  disorder  of  ideas  that  reigns  among  us,  with 
the  absence  of  all  private  views,  of  all  personal  opinion  —  the 
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blind  submission,  in  short,  which  forms  the  rale  of  cooduct  among 
all,  whether  heads  or  subordinates,  who  carry  on  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  Russia.  The  unity  of  action  observable  in  this  govern- 
ment astounds  me.  I  admire,  while  I  shudder,  the  tacit  accord 
with  which  both  superior  and  inferior  employ^  act  in  making  war 
against  ideas  and  even  events.  At  the  time,  this  sentiment  made 
me  as  impatient  to  leave  the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg  as  I  had 
been  eager  to  enter  it.  I  began  to  fear  lest  I  should  become  by 
force  one  of  the  inmates  of  that  abode  of  secret  tears  and  unknown 
sorrows.  In  my  ever-increasing  sense  of  its  oppressive  influence, 
I  longed  only  for  the  physical  pleasure  of  walking  and  breathing 
beyond  its  limits.  I  forgot  that  the  country  into  which  I  should 
return  was  in  itself  a  prison ;  a  prison  whose  vast  size  only  makes 
it  the  more  formidable. 

A  Russian  fortress  !  —  this  word  produces  on  the  imagination 
an  impression  very  different  to  that  which  is  felt  in  visiting  the 
strongholds  of  people  really  civilised,  sincerely  humane.  The 
puerile  precaution  taken  in  Russia  to  hide  what  are  called  secrets  of 
state,  confirms  me,  more  than  would  open  acts  of  barbarity,  in  the  idea 
that  this  government  is  nothing  more  than  a  hypocritical  tyranny. 

After  having  myself  penetrated  into  a  Russian  state  prison,  and 
found  there  the  impossibility  of  speaking  of  things  which  every 
stranger  would  naturally  inquire  about  in  such  a  place,  I  fltrgue 
with  myself  that  such  dissimulation  must  serve  as  mask  to  a  pro- 
found inhumanity :  it  is  not  that  which  is  commendable  that  people 
conceal  with  so  much  care. 

I  am  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  the  submarine  dungeons 
of  Exonstadt  contain,  among  other  state  prisoners,  miserable  beings 
who  were  placed  there  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  These  unhappy 
creatures  are  reduced  to  a  state  below  that  of  the  brute,  by  a 
punishment  the  atrocity  of  which  nothing  can  justify.  Could  they 
now  come  forth  out  of  the  earth,  they  would  rise  like  so  many 
avenging  spectres,  whose  appearance  would  make  the  despot  him- 
self recoil  with  horror,  and  shake  the  fabric  of  despotism  to  its 
centre.  Every  thing  may  be  defended  by  plausible  words,  and 
even  by  good  reasons :  not  one  of  the  opinions  that  divide  the 
political,  the  literary,  or  the  religious  world,  lacks  argument  by 
which  to  maintain  itself:  but,  let  them  say  what  tdey  please,  a 
ejstem,  the  violence  of  which  requires  such  means  of  support, 
must  be  radically  and  intensely  vicious. 
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The- victims  of  this  odious  policy  are  no  longer  meii.  Those 
unfortunate  heings,  denied  the  commonest  rights,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  forgotten  by  every  one,  abandoned  to  themselves  in  the 
night  of  their  captivity,  during  which  imbecility  becomes  the 
fruit,  and  the  only  remaining  consolation  of  their  never-ending 
misery,  have  lost  all  memory,  as  well  as  all  that  gift  of  reason^ 
that  light  of  humanity,  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  extinguish  in 
the  breast  of  his  fellow-being.  They  have  even  forgotten  their 
own  names,  which  the  keepers  amuse  themselves  by  asking  with 
a  brutal  derision,  for  which  there  is  none  to  call  them  to  account ; 
for  there  reigns  such  confusion  in  the  depths  of  these  abysses  of 
iniquity,  the  shades  are  so  thick,  that  all  traces  of  justice  are 
effaced. 

Even  the  crimes  of  some  of  the  prisoners  are  not  recollected ; 
they  are,  therefore,  retained  for  ever,  because  it  is  not  known  to 
whom  they  should  be  delivered ;  and  it  is  deemed  less  inconvenient 
to  perpetuate  the  mistake  than  to  publish  it.  The  bad  effect  of  so 
tardy  e  justice  is  feared  ;  and  thus  the  evil  is  aggravated,  that  its 
excess  may  not  require  to  be  justified.  Infamous  pusillanimity, 
which  is  called  expediency,  respect  for  appearances,  prudence, 
obedience,  wisdom,  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  good,  a  reason  of  state! 
Words  are  never  wanted  by  oppress<»'S ;  and  are  there  not  two 
names  for  every  thing  that  exists  under  the  sun?  We  are  un- 
ceasingly told  that  there  is  no  punishment  of  death  in  Russia. 
To  bury  alive,  then,  is  not  to  kill !  In  reflecting  on  so  many 
miseries  on  one  side,  and  so  much  injustice  and  hypocrisy  on  the 
other,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  is  lost  sight  of,  the  judge  alone 
seems  criminal.  My  indignation  is  at  its  height,  when  I  consider 
that  this  iniquitous  judge  is  not  cruel  by  choice.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent may  a'bad  government  pervert  men  interested  in  its  duration  ! 
But  Russia  marches  in  advance  of  her  destiny.  This  must  ex- 
plain all.  If  we  are  to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  end  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifices,  we  must,  without  doubt,  prognosticate  for 
this  nation  the  empire  of  the  world. 

On  returning  from  my  melancholy  visit,  a  new  labour  awaited 
me  at  the  engineer's :  a  ceremonious  dinner  with  persons  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  engineer  had  gathered  around  him,  in  order 
to  do  me  hondur,  his  wife's  relations  and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  > 
landholders.  This  society  would  have  interested  me  as  an  ob- 
server, had  I  not  at  the  first  moment  perceived  that  it  would 
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furnish  me  with  no  new  ideas*  There  is  no  citizen  class  in 
Kussia ;  but  the  petty  employis  and  the  small,  though  ennobled, 
landed  proprietors,  represent  there  the  middle  orders  of  other 
lands.  Envjing  the  great,  and  themselves  envied  by  the  little, 
these  men  vainly  call  themselves  nobles.  They  are  exactly  in  the 
position:  of  the  French  bourgeois  before  the  Revolution :  the  same 
data  produce  every  where  the  same  results. 

I  could  see  that  there  reigned  in  this  society  a  hostility,  ill  dis- 
guised, against  real  greatness  and  true  elegance,  to  whatever  land 
they,  might  belong. 

.  That  starchness  of  manners,  that  acrimony  of  sentiment,  ill 
concealed  under  an  air  of  preciseness  and  propriety,  recalled  to 
my  mind,  only  too  well,  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  and  which  I 
had  a  little  forgotten  in  Russia,  where  I  had  hitherto  only  seen 
the  society  of  courtiers.  I  was  now  among  aspiring  subalterns, 
uneasy  as  to  what  might  be  thought  of  them ;  and  these  people 
are  the  same  every  where. 

The  men  did  not  speak  to  me,  and  appeared  to  take  little  notice 
of  me ;  they  did  not  understand  French,  beyond  perhaps  being 
able  to  read  it  with  difficulty  ;  they  therefore  formed  a  circle  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  talked  Russian.  One  or  two  females  of 
the  family  bore  all  the  weight  of  the  French  conversation.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  acquainted  with  all  that  portion 
of  our  literature  that  the  Russian  police  suffers  to  penetrate  into 
their  land.  The  toilette  of  these  ladies,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  were  all  elderly,  was  wanting  in 
taste ;  the  dress  of  the  men  was  yet  more  negligent ;  large  brown 
topcoats,  almost  trailing  upon  the  ground,  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  national  costume.  But  what  surprised  me  more  than  the 
careless  attire,  was  the  caustic  and  captious  tone  of  the  conver- 
sation. The  Russian  feeling,  carefully  disguised  by  the  tact  of 
the  higher  orders,  exhibited  itself  here  openly.  This  society  was 
more  candid,  though  less  polite,  than  that  of  the  court;  and  I 
clearly  saw  what  I  had  only  felt  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  spirit 
of  curiosity,  sarcasm,  and  carping  criticism  influences  the  Russians 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  They  hate  us  as  every  imi- 
tator hates  his  model;  their  scrutinising  looks  seek  faults  in  us 
with  the  desire  of  finding  them.  As  soon  as  I  recognised  this  dis- 
position I  felt  no  inclination  to  be  indulgent  myself.  I  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  words  of  excuse  for  my  ignorance  of 
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the  Eussian  tongue,  and  I  finished  my  speech  bj  remarking  that 
every  traveller  ought  to  know  the  language  of  the  country  he 
visits,  as  it  is  more  natural  that  he  should  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  learning  to  speak  the  language  of  those  whom  he  seeks,  than  of 
imposing  upon  them  the  trouble  of  speaking  as  he  does. 

This  compliment  was  answered  by  the  observation,  that  I  must 
nevertheless  resign  myself  to  hearing  French  murdered  by  the 
Russians,  unless  I  would  travel  as  a  mute. 

"  It  is  of  this  I  complain,"  I  replied ;  "  if  I  knew  how  to  murder 
Russian  as  I  ought  to  do,  I  would  not  force  you  to  change  your 
habits  in  order  to  speak  my  language.'' 

"  Formerly,  we  spoke  only  Fr^ich." 

**  That  was  wrong." 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  reproach  us.'' 

"  I  invariably  speak  my  real  opinions.** 

"  Truth,  then,  is  still  thought  something  of  in  France  ?  ** 

''  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  that  it  ought  to  be  loved  for  its  own 
intrinsic  merits." 

"  Such  love  does  not  belong  to  our  age.* 

"  In  Russia  ?  " 

"  No  where ;  and  especially  in  no  country  governed  by  news- 
papers." 

I  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  lady,  which  made  me  desirous 
of  changing  the  conversation,  for  I  would  not  speak  contrary  to 
my  own  sentiments,  nor  yet  acquiesce  with  those  of  a  persoft 
who,  when  she  even  thought  with  me,  expressed  her  views  wilii 
a  causticity  that  was  capable  of  disgusting  me  with  my  own* 

The  dinner  did  not  pass  over  without  constraint,  but  it  was  not 
long,  and  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  good,  with  the  exception  of 
the  soup,  the  originality  of  which  passed  all  bounds.  This  soup 
was  cold,  and  consisted  of  pieces  of  fish,  which  swam  in  a  broth 
of  strong,  highly-seasoned,  and  highly-sweetened  vinegar.  With 
the  exception  of  this  infernal  ragout,  and  of  the  spur  quarss,  a 
species  of  beer  which  is  a  national  beverage,  I  ate  and  drank  with 
good  appetite.  There  was  excellent  claret  and  champagne  on  the 
table,  but  I  saw  clearly  that  they  had  put  themselves  out  of  the 
way  on  my  account,  which  prdduced  mutual  formality  and  con- 
straint. The  engineer  did  not  participate  in  this  feeling  ;  though 
a  great  man  at  his  sluices,  he  was  nothing  at  all  in  his  own  houses 
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and  left  his  mother-in-law  to  do  its  honours,  with  the  grace  of 
which  the  reader  may  judge. 

'  At  six  in  the  evening  my  entertainers  and  myself  parted,  with  a 
satisfaction  that  was  reciprocal,  and,  it  must  he  owned,  ill-dis- 
guised.   I  left  for  the  castle  of ,  where  I  was  expected.   The 

frankness  of  the  fair  plebeians  had  reconciled  me  to  the  mincing 
affectations  of  certain  great  ladies.  One  may  hope  to  triumph 
over  affectation,  hut  natural  dispositions  are  invincible. 

It  was  yet  light  when  I  reached  ■,  which  is  six  or  eight 
leagues  from  Schlusselburg.  I  spent  there  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
walking  in  the  twilight,  in  a  garden,  which,  for  Russia,  is  very 
handsome,  sailing  in  a  little  boat  on  the  Neva,  and  enjoying  the 
refined  and  agreeable  conversation  of  a  member  of  the  fashionable 
circles.  What  I  have  seen  at  Schlusselburg  will  make  me  cautious 
how  I  place  myself  again  in  a  position  where  it  is  necessary  to 
face  such  interrogations  as  I  submitted  to  in  that  society.  Such 
drawing-rooms  resemble  fields  of  battle.  The  circles  of  fashion, 
with  all  their  vices,  seem  preferable  to  this  petty  world,  with  all 
its  precise  virtues. 

I  was  again  in  Petersburg  soon  after  midnight,  having  travelled 
during  the  day  about  thirty-six  leagues,  through  sandy  and  miry 
roads,  with  two  sets  of  hired  horses. 

The  demands  upon  the  animals  are  in  proportion  to  those  made 
upon  the  men.     The  Russian  horses  seldom  last  more  than  eight 
or  ten  years.     The  pavement  of  Petersburg  is  as  fatal  to  them  as 
it  is  to  the  carriages,  and,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  riders,  whose 
heads  nearly  split  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  few  wooden  roads 
that  can  be  found.    It  is  true  that  the  Russians  have  laid  their 
detestable  pavement  in  regularly-figured  compartments  of  large 
stones, — an  ornament  which  only  increases  the  evil,  for  it  makes 
ridiqg  in  the  streets  yet  more  jolting.     A  certain  appearance  of 
elegance  or  magnificence — a  boastful  display  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, is  all  that  the  Russians  care  for :  they  have  commenced  the 
work  of  civilisation  by  creating  its  superfluities.    If  such  be  the 
right  way  of  proceeding,  let  us  cry,  ^^Long  live  vanity,  and  dawn 
tMi  common  sensed 
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Betersbnrg  compared  to  Venice. — The  Gospel  daiigeron8.~IteligIon  in  Hussia. 
— Janus. — New  Poland. — ^The  Future.  —  A  Delay.  —  History  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Troubetzkoi — ^Devotion  of  the  Princess. — Fourteen  Years  in  the 
XJralian  Mines. — Mercy  of  the  Emperor. — The  Children  of  a  Convict. —  Co- 
lonisation in  Siberia. — A  Mother's  Anguish.  —  Second  Petition  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  his  Answer. — A  final  Opinion  on  the  Character  of  the  Emperor. — 
The  Family  of  the  Exiles. — Change  in  the  Author's  Plans.  —  Means  taken 
for  deceiying  the  Police. 

Pbtebsburg  appears  to  me  less  beautiful  than  Venice,  but  more 
extraordinary.  They  are  both  colossi  raised  by  fear.  Venice 
was  the  work  of  unmixed  fear ;  the  last  Romans  preferred  flight  to 
death,  and  the  fruit  of  their  fear  became  one  of  the  world's  won- 
ders. Petersburg  is  equally  the  result  of  terror,  but  of  a  pious 
terror,  for  Russian  policy  has  known  how  to  convert  obedience 
into  a  dogma.  The  Russian  people  are  accounted  very  religious  ; 
it  may  be  so :  but  what  kind  of  religion  can  that  be  which  is  for- 
bidden to  be  taught  ?  They  never  preach  in  the  Russian  churches. 
*The  Gospel  would  proclaim  liberty  to  the  Sclavonians. 

This  fear  of  things  being  understood  which  they  desire  should 
be  believed,  seems  to  me  suspicious.  The  more  reason  and  know- 
ledge contract  the  sphere  of  faith,  the  stronger  that  divine  light, 
thus  concentrated  in  its  focus^  becomes ;  the  less  people  believe,  the 
more  fervent  is  their  faith.  Signs  of  the  cross  are  no  proofs  of  a 
right  devotion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  genuflexions  and  other 
external  evidences  of  piety,  the  Russians,  in  their  prayers,  seem 
to  me  to  think  more  of  their  Emperor  than  their  God.  ^*  Awake 
me  when  you  come  to  the  subject  of  God,"  said  an  ambassador, 
about  to  be  put  to  sleep  in  a  Russian  church  by  the  Imperial 
liturgy. 

Sometimes  I  feel  ready  to  participate  in  the  superstition  of  this 
people.  Enthusiasm  becomes  contagious  when  it  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  general ;  but  the  moment  the  symptoms  lay  hold  of  me,  I  think 
of  Siberia,  that  indispensable  auxiliary  of  Muscovite  civilisation, 
and  immediately  I  recover  my  calmness  and  independence. 

Political  faith  is  more  flrm  here  than  religious  faith  :  the  unity 
of  the  Greek  church  is  only  apparent :  the  sects,  reduced  to  silence, 
dig  their  way  under-ground ;  but  nations  will  only  remain  mutes 
for  a  time ;  sooner  or  later,  the  day  of  discussion  must  arrive ; 
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religion^  politics,  all  will  speak  and  explain  themselves  at  last. 
Wherever  the  right  of  speech  shall  be  restored  to  this  muzzled 
people,  the  astonished  world  will  hear  so  many  disputes  arise,  that 
it  will  believe  the  conflision  of  Babel  again  returned.  It  is  bj 
religions  dissensions  that  a  social  revolution  will  be  one  day 
brought  about  in  Russia. 

When  I  approach  the  Emperor  and  see  his  dignity  and  beauty, 
I  admire  the  marvel.  A  man  like  him  is  rarely  seen  any  where, 
but  on  the  throne  he  is  a  phoenix.  I  rejoice  in  living  at  a 
time  when  such  a  prodigy  exists,  for  I  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
showing  respect  as  others  do  in  offering  insult 

Nevertheless,  I  examine,  with  scrupulous  care^  the  objects  of 
my  respect,  from  whence  it  results  that,  when  I  closely  consider  this 
personage,  distinguished  from  all  others  upon  earth,  I  fancy  that  his 
head  has  two  faces,  like  that  of  Janus,  and  that  the  words  violence, 
exile,  oppression,  or  their  full  equivalent,  SiBEBiA,is  engraved  on  the 
face  which  is  not  presented  towards  me.  This  idea  haunts  me  un- 
ceasingly, even  when  I  speak  to  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  strive 
only  to  think  of  what  I  say  to  him ;  my  imagination,  in  spite  of 
myself,  travels  from  Warsaw  to  Tobolsk,  and  that  single  word, 
Warsaw,  revives  all  my  distrust. 

Does  the  world  know  that,  at  the  present  hour,  the  roads  of  Asia 
are  once  again  covered  with  exiles  torn  from  their  hearths,  and 
proceeding  on  foot  to  their  tomb,  as  the  herds  leave  their  pastures 
for  the  slaughter-house  ?  This  revival  of  wrath  is  attributable  to 
a  pretended  Polish  ccmspiracy,  a  conspiracy  of  youthful  madmen^ 
who  would  have  been  heroes  had  they  succeeded ;  and  who,  their 
attempt  being  desperate,  only  appear  to  me  the  more  generously 
devoted.  My  heart  bleeds  for  the  exiles,  their  families,  and  their 
country.  What  will  be  the  result  when  the  oppressors  of  this 
comer  of  the  earth,  where  chivalry  once  flourished,  shall  have  peo- 
pled Tartary  with  all  that  was  most  noble  and  courageous  amongst 
the  sons  of  ancient  Europe.  When  they  have  thus  crowned  their 
icy  policy,  let  them  enjoy  their  success.  Siberia  will  have  become 
the  kingdom,  and  Poland  the  desert. 

Ought  not  we  to  blush  with  shame  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
liberalism,  when  we  think  that  there  exists  in  Europe  a  people 
who  were  independent,  and  who  now  know  no  other  liberty  but 
that  of  apostacy?  The  Russians,  when  they  turn  against  the 
West  the  arms  which  they  employ  successfully  against  Asia,  forget 
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that  the  same  mode  of  action  which  aids  their  progress  against  the 
Calmucs,  becomes  an  outrage  of  humanity  when  directed  against 
a  people  that  have  been  long  civilised. 

The  scenes  on  the  Volga  continue ;  and  their  horrors  are  attri- 
buted to  instigations  of  Polish  emissaries;  an  imputation  that 
reminds  one  of  the  justice  of  the  wolf  of  La  Fontaine.  These 
cruelties  and  reciprocal  iniquities  are  preludes  to  the  convulsions 
of  the  coming  result,  and  suffice  to  apprise  us  of  its  character. 
But  in  a  nation  governed  like  this,  passions  boil  a  long  time 
before  they  explode ;  the  peril  may  be  increasing,  yet  the  crisis  is 
still  distant,  and  the  evil  meanwhile  continues :  perhaps  our 
grandchildren  will  not  see  the  explosion,  which,  notwithstanding, 
we  can  now  prognosticate  as  inevitable,  though  we  cannot  predict 
the  time  and  the  season. 

We  may  not  cease  to  repeat  that  the  Russian  revolution,  when 
it  does  come,  will  be  the  more  terrible,  because  it  will  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  name  of  religion.  The  Russian  policy  has  melted 
the  church  into  the  state,  and  confounded  heaven  and  earth:  a 
man  who  sees  a  god  in  his  master,  scarcely  hopes  for  paradise, 
except  through  the  favour  of  the  Emperor. 

I  shall  never  get  away.  Fate  seems  to  interfere.  Once  more  a 
delay;  yet,  this  time,  it  is  a  legitimate  one.  I  was  just  preparing 
to  enter  my  carriage,  when  a  friend  insisted  upon  seeing  me.  He 
brought  a  letter,  which  he  would  have  me  read  at  the  very  mo- 
ment. But  what  a  letter,  gracious  God !  It  is  from  the  Princess 
Troubetzkoi,  who  addresses  it  to  a  member  of  her  family  charged 
to  show  it  to  the  Emperor.  I  wished  to  copy  it,  in  order  to  print 
it  without  changing  a  syllable,  but  this  I  was  not  permitted  to  do^ 
"It  would  go  the  round  of  the  whole  earth,"  said  my  friend, 
alarmed  by  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  me. 

"  The  greater  reason  to  make  it  known,"  I  replied. 

''  Impossible.  The  safety  of  several  individuals  would  be  com- 
promised ;  besides,  it  has  only  been  lent  me  in  order  to  show  you 
on  your  word  of  honour,  and  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  returned 
in  half  an  hour." 

Unhappy  land,  where  every  stranger  appears  as  a  saviour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  herd  of  oppressed  beings,  merely  because  he  represents 
truth,  publicity,  and  liberty,  among  a  people  deprived  of  all  these 
blessings. 

Before  alluding  to  the  contents  of  this  letter,  it  will  be  necessarjr 
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to  reconnt,  in  a  few  words,  a  lamentable  history*  The  principal 
facts  win  be  known  to  many,  yet  vaguely,  like  every  thing  else  that 
is  known  of  a  distant  country,  in  which  people  only  take  a  cold 
interest  Let  the  public  read  and  blush— yes,  blush ;  for  whoever 
has  not  found  naeans  to  protest,  with  his  utmost  power,  against 
the  policy  of  a  country  where  such  acts  are  possible,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  an  accomplice  and  responsible.  I  sent  back  the 
horses  by  my  feldjager,  under  pretext  of  indisposition,  and  told 
him  to  state  at  the  establishment  of  the  Posts  that  I  should  not 
leave  until  the  morrow.  Once  rid  of  this  officious  spy,  I  sat  down 
to  write. 

The  Prince  Troubetzkoi  was  condemned  as  a  convict  to  hard 
labour,  fourteen  years  ago.  He  was  at  that  time  young,  and  had 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  fourteenth  December. 

The  £rst  object  of  the  conspirators  on  that  occasion  was  to 
deceive  the  soldiers  as  regards  the  legitimacy  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  They  hoped  by  the  error  of  the  troops  to  produce  a 
military  revolt,  and  to  profit  by  this,  in  order  to  work  a  political 
revolution,  of  which,  whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for 
Bussia,  they  alone  at  that  time  felt  l^e  necessity.  The  number 
of  these  reformers  was  too  limited  to  afford  any  chance  that  the 
troubles  excited  by  them  could  end  in  the  result  proposed.  •  The 
conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor's  presence  of  mind,  or 
rather  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  countenance.  That  prince,  on  the 
first  day  of  his  authority,  dre^  from  the  energy  of  his  bearing  all 
the  future  power  of  his  reign. 

The  revolution  thus  crushed,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.  The  Prince  Troubetzkoi,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  implicated,  unable  to  exculpate  himself,  was  sentenced 
to  labour  in  the  Oural  mines  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  among  one  of  those 
distant  colonies  that  malefactors  are  destined  to  people. 

The  prince  had  a  wife  whose  family  was  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  land.  This  lady  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
following  her  husband  to  his  tomb.  "  It  is  my  duty,'*  she  said, 
^'  and  I  will  fulfil  it ;  no  human  power  has  a  right  to  separate  a 
wife  from  her  husband ;  I  will  share  the  fate  of  nunc." 

The  noble  wife  obtained  the  favour  of  being  buried  alive  with 
her  unhappy  partner.  I  am  astonished,  since  I  have  seen 
Bussia  and  the  spirit  of  its  government,  that,  influenced  by  a 
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lingering  relic  of  shame,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  respect  this 
act  of  devotion  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  That  they 
should  favour  patriotic  heroism  is  very  natural,  for  they  profit  by 
it ;  but  to  tolerate  a  sublime  virtue  that  does  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  sovereign  was  an  act  of  remissness  for  which  they 
must  have  often  reproached  themselves.  They  feared  the  friends 
of  the  Troubetzkoi ;  an  aristocracy,  however  enervated  it  may  be, 
always  preserves  a  shadow  of  its  independence, — a  shadow  that 
serves  to  cast  a  cloud  over  despotism.  Contrasts  abound  in  this 
dreadful  society ;  many  men  speak  among  themselves  as  freely  as 
if  they  lived  in  France :  this  secret  liberty  consoles  them  for  the 
public  slavery  which  forms  the  shame  and  the  curse  of  their  land. 

From  the  fear,  then,  of  exasperating  certain  influential  families, 
the  government  yielded  to  a  kind  of  prudent  compassion.  The 
princess  departed  with  her  husband  the  convict,  and,  which  is 
extraordinary,  she  reached  her  destination.  The  journey  was  alone 
a  frightful  tridl :  hundreds,  thousands,  of  leagues  in  a  telega,  a 
little  open  cart  without  springs,  over  roads  that  break  both 
carriages  and  human  bones.  The  unhappy  woman  supported  these, 
and  many  other  hardships  and  privations,  which  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe for  want  of  the  precise  details ;  for  I  wish  to  add  nothing  to 
the  strict  truth  of  this  narration. 

Her  conduct  will  appear  the  more  heroic  when  it  is  known  that, 
until  the  husband's  ruin,  the  married  pair  had  lived  somewhat 
coldly  together.  But  is  not  a  fervent  devotion  a  substitute  for 
love?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  love  itself?  Love  flows  from  many 
sources,  and  of  these,  self-sacriflce  is  the  most  abundant. 

They  had  never  had  children  at  Petersburg ;  they  had  five  in 
Siberia. 

This  man,  rendered  glorious  by  the  generosity  of  his  wife,  became 
a  superior  being  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  approached  him.  Who 
indeed  would  not  venerate  the  object  of  an  afiection  so  sacred  ? 

However  criminal  the  Prince  Troubetzkoi  may  have  been,  his 
pardon,  which  the  Emperor  will  perhaps  never  grant,  for  he 
believes  that  he  owes  it  both  to  his  people  and  himself  to  maintain 
an  implacable  severity,  has  been  doubtless  accorded  by  the  Eong  of 
kings.  The  almost  supernatural  virtues  of  a  wife  could  appease 
the  wrath  of  a  Grod,  they  could  not  disarm  human  justice.  The 
reason  is,  that  Divine  Omnipotence  is  a  reality,  whilst  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  fiction. 
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He  would  have  long  since  pardoned  the  criminal  had  he  been  as 
great  as  be  pretends  to  be ;  but  clemency,  independently  of  its 
being  repugnant  to  bis  natural  disposition,  appears  to  him  a 
weakness  by  which  a  king  would  degrade  the  kingly  office :  habi- 
tuated as  he  is  to  measure  his  power  by  the  fear  which  he  in- 
spires,  he  would  regard  mercy  as  a  violation  of  his  code  of  political 
morality. 

For  my  own  part,  I  judge  of  a  man's  power  over  others  by  that 
whicb  I  see  him  exercise  over  himself,  and  I  cannot  believe  his 
authority  safely  established,  until  he  can  venture  to  forgive :  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  ventures  only  to  punish.  Pardon  might  be  a 
dangerous  example  to  a  people  who  are  still  so  rude  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts.  The  prince  lowers  himself  to  the  level  of  his 
savage  subjects ;  he  hardens  himself  with  them ;  he  does  not  fear 
to  brutalise  them  in  order  to  attach  them :  people  and  sovereign 
emulate  each  other  in  deceptions,  prejudices,  and  inhumanity. 
Abominable  combination  of  barbarism  and  weakness,  interchange 
of  ferocity,  circulation  of  falsehood  which  warms  the  life  of  a 
monster  I — a  cadaverous  body  whose  blood  is  poison.  Such  is 
despotism  in  its  essence  and  its  action. 

The  husband  and  wife  have  Uved  for  fourteen  years  by  the 
side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Oural  mines ;  for  the  arms  of  a  labourer 
like  the  prince  are  little  suited  to  the  work  of  the  pick-axe.  He 
was  there  for  the  sake  of  being  there,  and  that  is  all :  but  he  was 
a  convict,  and  we  shall  soon  see  to  what  this  condition  condemns 
a  man<— ancf  his  children  I 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  Russians  in  Petersburg ;  and  I  have 
met  some,  who  view  the  life  of  the  convicts  at  the  mines  as  very 
bearable,  and  who  complain  of  the  exaggeration  with  which  the 
modem  makers  of  fine  speeches  describe  the  sufferings  of  the 
traitors  in  the  Oural  mountains.  They  own  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  money,  but  their  relations  are  suffered  to  send 
them  provisions.  Provisions  I  there  are  few  that  could  be  for- 
warded so  great  a  distance,  without  being  rendered  unfit  for  use. 
But  the  courtiers  of  the  executioner  always  find  the  punishment 
too  merciful  for  the  crime. 

However  great  may  be  the  luxuries  of  life  in  Siberia,  the  health 
of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi  is  injured  by  her  sojourn  at  the  mines. 
It  is  diificult  to  understand  how  a  woman  accastomed  to  all  the 
delicacies  of  life  in  the  highest  ranks  of  a  luxurious  capital,  has 
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J:)een  able  so  long  to  support  the  privations  of  every  kind  to  which 
she  has  voluntarily  submitted.  She  wished  to  live,  she  did  live — 
she  even  gave  life ;  she  reared  her  offspring  under  a  zone  where 
the  length  and  the  rigour  of  winter  is  inimical  to  existence.  The 
thermometer  falls  there,  yearly,  to  a  temperature  that  might  alone 
suffice  to  destroy  the  human  race.  But  this  saint-like  woman  had 
other  cares  to  think  of. 

At  the  conclusion  of  seven  years  of  exile,  as  she  saw  her  infants 
growing  around  her,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  write  to  one  of  her 
family  to  beg  that  they  would  humbly  supplicate  the  Emperor  to 
suffer  them  to  be  sent  to  Petersburg,  or  to  some  other  civilised 
city,  in  order  to  receive  a  suitable  education. 

The  petition  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  and  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  Ivans  and  of  Peter  I.  answered  that  the  children 
of  a  convict — convicts  themselves — would  always  be  sufficiently 
learned ! 

After  the  above  answer,  the  family — the  mother  and  the  con- 
demned man — were  silent  for  seven  more  weary  years.  Humanity, 
honour,  Christian  charity,  outraged  religion,  alone  pleaded  in  their 
favour;  but  this  was  done  silently;  not  a  voice  was  raised  to 
appeal  against  such,  justice.  Nevertheless,  a  renewal  of  misery  has 
now  called  forth  a  last  cry  from  the  depths  of  this  abyss. 

The  prince  has  completed  his  term  of  labour  in  the  mines,  and 
now  the  exiles,  liberated,  as  they  call  it,  are  condemned  to  form, 
they  and  their  young  family,  a  colony  in  the  most  remote  corner 
of  the  desert.  The  locality  of  their  new  residence,  designed^ 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  himself,  is  so  wild  that  the  name  of  that 
howling  wilderness  is  not  even  yet  marked  on  the  ordnance  maps 
of  Russia,  the  most  exact  and  minute  geographical  maps  that  exist. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  condition  of  the  princess 
(I  name  her  only)  is  more  wretched  since  she  has  been  permitted 
to  inhabit  this  solitude.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  oppressed,  as  interpreted  by  the  oppressor,  permissions  are 
obligatory.  At  the  mines,  she  could  find  warmth  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  her  family  had  companions  in  misfortune,  silent  con- 
solers, admiring  witnesses  of  her  heroism.  The  human  eye  con- 
templated and  respectfully  deplored  her  martjrrdom,  a  circumstance 
which,  externally,  rendered  it  the  more  sublime.  Hearts  beat  in 
her  presence, — in  short,  without  even  having  to  speak,  she  felt 
herself  in  society ;  for,  let  governments  do  their  worst,  pity  will 
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still  spring  to  life  wherever  there  are  men.  But  what  hope  can 
there  be  of  awakeniQg  the  sympathy  of  bears,  or  of  melting  eternal 
ices,  amid  impenetrable  woods,  or  marshes  that  have  no  bounds  ? 
What  means  can  there  be  found  of  excluding  the  mortal  cold  from 
a  hovel  ? — and  how  is  subsistence  for  five  children  to  be  obtained 
a  hundred  leagues,  perhaps  more,  from  any  human  abode,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  colonies  ? — for  this  is  called 
colonising  in  Siberia ! 

What  I  admire  as  much  as  the  resignation  of  the  princess,  is 
the  eloquence,  the  ingenious  tenderness  she  must  have  possessed, 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  her  husband,  and  to  succeed  in 
persuading  him  that  she  was  less  to  be  pitied  in  suffering  with 
him  than  she  would  be  in  Petersburg,  surrounded  with  fdl  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  This  triumph  of  devotion,  re- 
compensed by  success,  for  her  husband  finally  consented,  I  view 
as  a  miracle  of  delicacy,  of  energy,  and  of  sensibility.  To  know 
how  to  sacrifice  self  is  as  noble  as  it  is  rare,  —  to  know  how  to 
accept  such  a  sacrifice,  is  sublime. 

At  present  this  father  and  mother,  abandoned  in  the  desert, 
without  physical  powers,  stript  of  every  aid,  lost  to  their  fellow 
men,  punished  in  their  children,  whose  innocence  only  serves  to 
aggravate  their  anguish,  know  not  how  to  provide  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  little  ones.  These  young  convicts  by  birth,  these 
pariahs  of  the  Imperial  realm,  if  they  have  no  longer  a  country, 
no  longer  a  position  in  the  community,  have  yet  bodies  that  need 
food  and  raiment.  A  mother,  whatever  dignity,  whatever  eleva- 
tion of  soul  she  may  possess^  could  she  see  the  fruit  of  her  body 
perish  rather  than  supplicate  a  pardon  ?  No ;  she  again  humbled 
herself,  and  this  time  it  was  not  through  Christian  virtue :  the 
lofty  woman  was  conquered  by  the  despairing  mother.  She  saw  her 
children  ill,  and  had  nothing  wherewith  to  administer  to  their  wants. 
In  this  extreme  misery,  her  husband,  his  heart  withered  by  his 
misfortune^  left  her  to  act  according  to  her  impulse,  and  the  prin- 
cess wrote  a  second  letter  from  her  hut  of  exile.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  her  family,  but  meant  for  the  Emperor.  This  was 
to  place  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy,  to  forget  what  she  owed 
to  herself ;  but  who  would  think  the  less  of  her  for  so  doing  ? 
Grod  ckWs  his  elect  to  every  species  of  sacrifice,  even  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  most  legitimate  pride.  The  man  who  would  understand 
life  without  recognising  eternity,  can  only  have  seen  the  things  oC 
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this  world  on  their  sunny  side  :  he  must  have  lived  on  illusions, 
as  they  would  have  me  do  in  Russia.     The  letter  of  the  princess 
has  reached  its  destination,  the  Emperor  has  read  it ;  and  it  was 
to  communicate  to  me  this  letter  that  I  was  stopped  at  the  moment 
of  my  departure.    I  cannot  regret  the  delay.    I  have  never  read 
any  thing  more  simple  and  touching.    Actions  like  the  writer's 
can  dispense  with  words ;  she  uses  her  privilege  as  a  heroine,  and 
is  laconic,  even  when  imploring  the  life  of  her  children.     In  a 
few  lines,  she  states  her  situation,  without  declamation  and  with- 
out complaint ;  she  concludes  hy  imploring  this  single  favour  — 
the  permission  to  live  within  reach  of  an  apothecary,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  get  some  medicine  for  her  children  when  they  are  ilL 
The  environs  of  Tobolsk,  of  Irkutsk,  or  of  Orenburg,  would  ap- 
pear to  her  paradise !    In  the  concluding  words  of  her  letter,  she 
ceases  addressing  herself  to  the  Emperor,  she  forgets  every  thing 
except  her  husband.    With  a  feeling  and  a  dignity  which  would 
merit  the  pardon  of  the  worst  crime,  and  she  is  innocent  of  any, 
"  I  am  very  miserable,**  she  says ;  "  but  were  it  to  come  over 
again  I  should  do  as  I  have  done." 

There  was  in  the  family  of  this  woman  an  individual  bold 
enough  to  dare  to  carry  her  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  even  to 
support  with  an  humble  petition  the  request  of  a  disgraced  relative. 
He  spoke  only  of  that  relative  as  a  criminal,  although,  before  any 
other  being  but  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  man  would  have  gloried 
in  avowing  his  relationship  with  so  noble  a  victim  of  conjugal 
duty.  Well!  after  fourteen  years  of  continued  vengeance,  con- 
tinued but  not  glutted  —  (how  can  I  moderate  my  indignation  ?— 
to  use  gentler  terms  in  recounting  such  facts  would  be  to  betray  a 
sacred  cause  :  let  the  Russians  object  against  them  if  they  dare ;  I 
would  rather  fail  in  respect  to  despotism  than  to  misfortune.  They 
will  crush  me  if  they  can  ;  but,  at  least,  Europe  shall  know  that 
a  man  to  whom  sixty  millions  of  men  never  cease  saying  that  he 
is  omnipotent,  revenges  himself!  —  Yes,  revenge  is  the  proper 
name  for  such  a  justice !)  — after  fourteen  years,  then,  of  ven- 
geance, this  woman,  whose  misery  had  been  ennobled  by  so  much 
heroism,  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  no  other  answer 
than  the  following :  —  '<  I  am  astonished  that  any  one  again  dares 
to  speak  to  me  (twice  in  fifteen  years !)  of  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  has  conspired  against  me!"    The  reader  may  doubt  this 
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answer,  —  I  could  yet  do  so  myself,  and  nevertheless  I  have  clear 
proof  of  its  truth. 

The  relations  of  the  exiles,  the  Troubetzkoi,  a  powerful  family, 
live  at  Petersburg,  and  they  attend  the  court !  Such  is  the  spirit, 
the  dignity,  the  independence  of  the  Russian  aristocracy !  In  this 
empire  of  violence,  fear  justifies  every  thing,— nay  more,  it  is 
the  only  merit  that  is  sure  to  receive  reward. 

I  have  no  more  hesitation,  no  more  uncertainty  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  my  judgment  of 
that  prince  is  at  length  formed.  He  is  a  man  of  talent  and  of  re- 
solution ;  it  needs  that  he  should  be,  to  constitute  himself  the 
gaoler  of  the  third  of  the  globe ;  but  he  wants  magnanimity :  the 
use  that  he  makes  of  his  power  only  too  clearly  proves  this  to  me. 
May  God  pardon  him !  happily,  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 

What  heart  would  not  bleed  at  the  idea  of  the  anguish  of  that 
unhappy  mother  ?  My  God !  if  such  be  the  destiny  thou  hast 
ordained  upon  earth  for  the  sublimest  virtue,  show  to  it  thy 
heaven,  —open  to  it  the  gates  thereof  before  the  hour  of  death  I 
Imagine  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  this  woman  when  she  casts 
her  eyes  on  her  children ;  and  when,  aided  by  her  husband,  she 
labours  to  supply  the  education  which  they  need  I  Education ! 
it  will  be  poison  for  those  who  have  no  names,  but  are  marked 
and  numbered  like  the  beasts  of  the  herd.  Can  the  exiles  deny  all 
their  recollections,  all  their  habits,  in  order  to  hide  the  misfor- 
tune of  their  position  from  the  innocent  victims  of  their  love? 
Would  not  the  native  refinement  of  their  parents  inspire  these 
young  savages  with  ideas  that  they  could  never  realise  ?  What 
danger,  what  momentary  torment  for  them,  and  what  insupport- 
able constraint  for  their  mother !  This  mental  torture,  added  to 
such  a  load  of  physical  sufferings,  haunts  me  like  a  hideous  dream 
from  which  I  cannot  awake*  Since  yesterday  morning  it  has 
pursued  me  incessantly,  whispering  at  every  moment  of  the  day — 
What  is  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi  now  doing  ?  — what  is  she  say- 
ing to  her  children  ? — with  what  look  is  she  watching  over  them  ? 
—  what  prayer  is  she  addressing  to  God  for  these  beings,  damned 
ere  they  were  born  by  the  providence  of  the  Russians  ?  This 
punishment  inflicted  upon  an  innocent  generation  disgraces  an 
entire  people  I 

I  shall  finish  my  journey,  but  without  going  to  Borodino ;  with- 
out being  present  at  the  arrival  of  the  court  at  the  Kremlin ; 
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without  speaking  more  of  the  Emperor.  What  can  I  say  of  that 
prince  tliat  the  reader  does  not  now  know  as  well  as  I  ?  To  form 
an  idea  of  men  and  things  in  this  land,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  plenty  of  occurrences,  similar  to  the  one  I  have  related,  take 
place  here,  though  they  remain  unknown.  It  required  an  extra- 
ordinary concurrence  of  circumstances  to  reveal  to  me  the  facts 
which  my  conscience  obliges  me  here  to  record. 

I  am  about  to  place  in  one  sealed  packet  all  the  papers  that  I 
have  written  since  my  arrival  in  Russia,  including  the  present 
chapter,  and  to  deposit  them  in  safe  hands — things  which  are  not 
easily  found  in  Petersburg.  I  shall  then  finish  the  day  by  writing 
an  official  letter,  which  will  leave  by  the  post  to-morrow,  and  in 
which  every  thing  will  be  so  carefully  praised  and  admired,  that  I 
have  rational  hopes  it  will,  when  seized  on  the  frontier,  assure  my 
security  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  If  my  friends  hear 
no  more  of  me,  they  must  suppose  I  am  sent  to  Siberia:  that 
journey  could  alone  alter  my  intention  as  regards  proceeding  to 
Moscow,  which  intention  will  be  delayed  in  execution  no  longer, 
for  my  feldjager  has  just  arrived  to  inform  me  that  the  post-horses 
will  be  at  my  door  without  fail  to-morrow  morning. 
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I  AM  writing  at  Pomerania,  a  post  town  eighteen  leagues  from 
Petersburg. 

To  travel  post  on  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  is  to 
treat  one's  self  for  whole  days  to  the  sensation  experienced  in 
descending  the  montagnes  Busses  at  Paris.  It  would  be  well  to 
bring  an  English  carriage  to  Petersburg,  if  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  travelling,  on  really  elastic  springs,  this  famous  road,  the  best 
chaussie  in  Europe,  according  to  the  Bussians,  and,  I  believe, 
ftccording  to  strangers  also.    It  must  be  owned  that  it  is  well  kept. 
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although  hard,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  materials,  which, 
broken  as  they  are  in  tolerably  small  pieces,  form,  in  encrusting 
over  the  surface,  little  immovable  asperities,  which  shake  the  car-* 
riages  to  a  degree  that  causes  something  to  come  out  of  place  at 
every  stage.  As  much  time  is  thus  lost  as  is  gained  by  the  speed 
at  which  they  drive ;  for  we  rush  along  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust, 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  hurricane  chasing  the  clouds  before  it.  An 
English  carriage  is  very  pleasant  for  the  few  first  stages ;  but  in 
the  long  run,  the  necessity  of  a  Russian  equipage,  to  withstand  the 
pace  of  the  horses,  and  the  hardness  of  the  road,  is  discovered. 
The  rails  of  the  bridges  are  formed  of  handsome  iron  balustrades, 
and  the  granite  pillars  which  support  them  are  carved  with  the 
Imperial  arms.  This  road  is  broader  than  those  of  England ;  it 
is  also  as  even,  although  less  easy :  the  horses  are  small,  but  full 
of  muscle. 

My  feldjager  has  ideas,  a  bearing,  and  a  person,  which  prevent 
my  forgetting  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  his  country.  On  arriving 
at  the  second  stage,  one  of  our  four  horses  fell  on  the  road.  Not- 
withstanding the  advanced  season,  the  middle  of  the  day  is  still 
excessively  hot,  and  the  dust  renders  the  air  suffocating.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  horse  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  heat,  and  that  unless  he  were  instantly  bled,  he  would  die.  I 
therefore  called  the  feldjager,  and  taking  from  my  pocket  a  case 
containing  a  fleam,  I  oflered  it  to  him,  telling  him  to  make  prompt 
use  of  it  if  he  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  poor  brute.  He 
answered,  with  a  malicious  phlegm,  while  declining  the  instrument 
I  offered,  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  we  were  at  the  end  of 
the  stage.  Thereupon,  without  aiding  the  unfortunate  coachman 
to  disengage  the  animal,  he  entered  the  stable  hard  by,  in  order  to 
prepare  another  set  of  horses. 

The  Russians  are  far  from  having,  like  the  English,  a  law  to 
protect  animals  from  the  ill-treatment  of  men.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  among  them  as  necessary  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  men,  as  it 
is  in  London  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  dogs  and  horses.  My 
feldjager  would  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  law. 

This  man,  who  is  a  Livonian  by  birth,  fortunately  for  me,  speaks 
German.  Under  the  exterior  of  an  officious  civility  and  obse- 
quious language,  may  be  discovered  much  obstinacy  and  insolence. 
His  figure  is  slim ;  his  flaxen  hair  gives  to  his  features  an  in-* 
fantile  appearance  which  belies  their  really  dry  and  harsh  expres- 
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sion.  That  of  his  eyes,  more  especially,  is  crafty  and  relentless. 
They  are  grey,  edged  with  almost  white  lashes ;  his  thick  eyehrows 
are  very  light,  his  forehead  full,  but  low ;  his  skin  would  be  fair 
were  it  not  tanned  by  the  constant  action  of  the  air ;  his  mouth  is 
£nely  formed,  always  closed,  and  the  lips  so  small  that  they  are 
not  seen  until  he  speaks.  His  clean  and  neatly-fitting  uniform  of 
Bussian  green,  with  a  leathern  belt  round  his  waist,  buckled  in 
front,  gives  him  a  certain  air  of  elegance.  He  has  a  light  step* 
but  an  extremely  slow  understanding. 

Notwithstanding  the  discipline  under  which  he  has  been  bred^ 
it  can  be  perceived  that  he  is  not  of  Bussian  descent.  The  race, 
half  Swedish,  half  Teutonic,  which  peoples  the  southern  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  very  different  from  that  either  of  the  Finns 
or  the  Sclavonians.  The  real  Bussians  are,  in  their  primitive 
endowments,  more  to  be  admired  than  the  mixed  populations  that 
defend  the  frontiers  of  their  land. 

This  feldjager  inspires  me  but  with  little  confidence.  Officially, 
he  is  my  guide  and  protector ;  nevertheless,  I  see  in  him  only  a 
disguised  spy,  and  feel  towards  him  as  I  should  towards  one  who 
might  at  any  moment  receive  an  order  to  become  my  gaoler. 

The  Bussian  people  give  me  the  idea  of  being  men  endowed 
with  gentle  dispositions,  but  who  believe  themselves  born  ex-> 
clusively  for  violence.  With  the  easy  indifference  of  the  Orientals, 
they  unite  a  taste  for  the  arts,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
nature  has  given  them  the  desire  of  liberty ;  whilst  their  masters 
have  made  them  the  machines  of  oppression.  A  man,  as  soon  as 
he  rises  a  grade  above  the  conmion  level,  acquires  the  right,  and, 
furthermore,  contracts  the  obligation  to  maltreat  his  inferiors,  to 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  transmit  the  blows  that  he  receives  from 
those  above  him^  Thus  does  the  spirit  of  iniquity  descend  from 
stage  to  stage  down  to  the  foundations  of  this  unhappy  society, 
which  subsists  only  by  violence  —  a  violence  so  great,  that  it  forces 
the  slave  to  falsify  himself  by  thanking  his  tyrant ;  and  this  is 
what  they  here  call  public  order ;  in  other  words,  a  gloomy  tran- 
quillity, a  fearful  peace,  for  it  resembles  that  of  the  tomb.  The 
Bussians,  however,  are  proud  of  this  calm.  So  long  as  a  man  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  to  go  on  all-fours,  he  must  necessarily  pride 
himself  in  something,  were  it  only  to  preserve  his  right  to  the 
title  of  a  human  creature. 

By  a  spirit  of  re-action  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
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the  world  has  become,  especially  during  the  last  century,  of  one 
accord  in  extolling  ambition,  as  though  it  were  not  the  most  cruel, 
the  most  unmerciful  of  the  passions,  and  as  though  society  were 
in  danger  of  wanting  proud  talents,  greedy  hearts,  and  domineer^ 
ing  minds.  But  more  particularly  is  ambition  conceded  to  go« 
Temments.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  heads  of  the  people  were 
especially  privileged  to  commit  iniquity.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
perceive  any  moral  difference  between  the  unjust  covetonsness  of  a 
conquering  nation  and  the  attacks  of  an  atmed  brigand.  The  sole 
distinction  to  be  made  between  public  and  individual  crime  is,  that 
the  one  produces  a  great,  the  other  a  little  eviL 

The  Russians  excuse  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  under  the 
idea  that  the  government  to  which  they  submit  is  favourable  to 
their  ambitious  hopes ;  but  an  object  that  can  only  be  attained  by 
such  means  must  be  bad.  The  people  are  an  interesting  race ;  I 
can  recognise  among  those  of  the  lowest  orders  an  intelligence  in 
their  pantomime,  a  suppleness  and  quickness  in  their  movements, 
an  ingenuity,  pensiveness,  and  grace  in  their  countenances,  which 
denote  men  of  good  blood ;  but  they  are  made  beasts  of  burden. 
Shall  they  persuade  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  manure  the  soil 
with  the  carcasses  of  this  human  cattle,  that  the  earth  may  fatten 
during  ages,  before  she  can  produce  generations  worthy  of  reaping 
the  glory  which  Providence  promises  the  Sclavonians  ?  Providence 
forbids  the  commission  of  a  small  evil  even  in  the  hope  of  the 
greatest  good. 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  should,  or  that  they  could,  in  the 
present  day,  govern  the  Russians  as  they  govern  the  other  Eu- 
ropean lands ;  but  I  mean  that  numerous  evils  would  be  avoided, 
if  the  example  of  gentleness  and  lenity  were  given  in  the  highest 
quarters.  But  what  can  be  hoped  from  a  nation  of  flatterers, 
flattered  by  their  sovereign  ?  Instead  of  elevating  them  to  his 
level,  he  lowers  himself  to  theirs. 

If  the  politeness  of  the  court  can  influence  the  outward  manners 
even  of  the  lowest  classes,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
example  of  clemency,  given  by  an  absolute  prince,  would  inspire 
with  the  sentiments  of  humanity  the  hearts  of  his  entire  people  ? 

Exercise  severity  against  those  who  do  evil,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gentleness  towards  those  who  sufler,  and  you  will  change 
your  herd  into  a  nation — a  change  difficult  to  eflect,  no  doubt, 
bat  is  it  not  to  execute  things  that  would  be  impossible  to  others 
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that  you  are  declared  and  recognised  all-powerful  here  below  ? 
The  man  who  occupies  the  place  of  God  upon  earth  ought  to 
acknowledge  no  other  possibility  but  that  of  doing  eviL  He  is  con- 
strained to  resemble  Providence,  in  order  to  legitimate  the  power 
which  he  ascribes  to  himself. 

You  wish  to  govern  the  earth,  as  in  the  times  of  old,  by  con- 
quest :  you  seek  to  possess,  by  force  of  arms,  the  countries  which 
you  can  conveniently  thus  attack,  and  you  strive  to  oppress  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  overawing  it.  The  extension  of  power  of 
which  you  dream  is  no  more  rational,  than  it  is  moral ;  and  if 
God  accords  it  to  you,  it  will  be  for  the  misfortune  of  the  world. 

I  know  too  well,  the  earth  is  not  the  scene  on  which  unmixed  i 

justice  is  to  triumph.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  remains  im- 
mutable :  evil  is  evil  in  itself,  without  regard  to  its  results  ; 
whether  it  ministers  to  the  loss  or  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
people,  to  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  a  man,  it  has  always 
the  same  weight  in  the  eternal  balance.  Neither  the  perversity 
of  an  individual  nor  the  crimes  of  a  government  can  ever  coincide 
with  the  will  of  Providence.  God  can  no  more  excuse  the  offences  | 

of  a  prince  and  his  people  than  He  can  those  of  a  captain  of  ban- 
ditti and  his  troop.  But  if  he  has  not  willed  guilty  actions,  the 
results  of  occurrences  ever  accord  with  the  views  of  his  justice; 
for  this  justice  has  willed  the  consequences,  though  it  has  not 
willed  the  crime.  Grod  is  carrying  on  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  and  all  education  consists  of  a  series  of  trials. 

The  conquests  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  not  shaken  the 
Christian  faith  ;  the  oppressive  power  of  Russia  will  not  prevent 
the  same  faith  from  subsisting  in  the  hearts  of  the  just.  Faith 
will  remain  upon  earth  as  long  as  the  inexplicable  and  the  in* 
comprehensible. 

In  a  world  where  every  thing  is  mystery,  from  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  to  the  production  and  the  disappearance  of  a  leaf  (in 
which  leiif,  the  microscope  shows  us  as  much  of  the  intervention 
of  Grod,  as  the  telescope  does  in  the  heavens,  or  as  great  events  do 
in  history),  faith  strengthens  herself  by  the  experience  of  each 
day,  for  faith  is  the  only  light  that  comports  with  the  necessities 
of  a  being  surrounded  with  clouds,  and  who,  in  his  own  nature* 
cannot  rise  above  doubt 

If  we  were  destined  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  a  new  invasiont 
the  triumph  of  the  conquerors  would  only  prove  to  me  the  fauUi 
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of  the  vanquished.  In  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  thinks,  success  is 
indicative  of  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  the  life  of  earth  is  not  the 
first*  nor  the  last  mode  of  human  existence.  Let  us  leave  to  the 
Jews  their  interested  belief,  and  let  us  remember  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ :  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

These  words,  which  so  shock  the  feelings  of  the  worldly  man, 
we  are  obliged  to  repeat  to  ourselves  at  every  step  we  take  in 
Russia.  At  the  sight  of  so  many  inevitable  sufferings,  of  so  many 
necessary  cruelties,  of  so  many  unwiped  tears,  of  so  many  ini- 
quities, voluntary  and  involuntary,  for  here  injustice  pervades  the 
very  air ;  before  the  spectacle  of  these  calamities,  spread,  not  over 
a  family  or  a  city,  but  over  a  race,  over  a  people  inhabiting  the 
third  part  of  the  globe,  the  mind,  dismayed,  is  constrained  to  turn 
from  earth,  and  to  exclaim,  ^*  My  God !  it  is  true,  thy  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.** 

Alas !  why  have  my  words  so  little  power?  Why  can  they  not 
equal  in  their  energy  the  excess  of  a  misery  of  which  we  can  only 
show  our  sense  by  an  excess  of  pity  ?  The  spectacle  of  this  com- 
munity, all  of  whose  springs  are  stretched  like  the  lock  of  a  fire- 
arm of  which  the  trigger  is  about  to  be  drawn,  inspires  me  with  a 
feeling  of  oppression  that  almost  makes  me  dizzy. 

Since  I  have  lived  in  this  country,  and  especially  since  I  have 
known  the  heart  of  the  man  who  governs  it,  I  have  felt  a  fever 
which  I  glory  in ;  for  if  the  air  of  tyranny  sufibcates  me,  if  false- 
hood disgusts  me,  I  must  be  bom  for  something  better,  and  the 
wants  of  my  nature,  too  elevated  to  be  satisfied  in  such  societies  as 
I  contemplate  here,  predict  for  me  and  my  fellows  a  purer  happi- 
ness. God  has  not  endowed  us  with  faculties  intending  them  to 
remain  unemployed ;  His  decree  has  assigned  to  each  his  place 
from  all  eternity ;  our  part  is,  not  to  render  ourselves  unworthy  of 
the  glory  he  reserves  for  us.  All  that  is  best  in  us  has  its  end 
in  Him. 

The  reader  will  wonder  what  it  can  be  that  has  condemned  him 
to  the  perusal  of  these  reflections.  An  accident  has  happened  to 
my  carriage,  which  gives  me  leisure  to  record  my  thoughts. 

Some  leagues  from  this  place  I  met  a  Russian  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  been  to  visit  one  of  his  estates,  and  was 
returning  to  Petersburg.    We  stopped  to  talk  for  a  short  time. 

*  K  k  inemier  ni  le  dernier  mode  de  la  vie  hmnaine. 
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The  Russian,  after  casting  his  eye  over  mj  carriage,  began  to 
laugh,  and,  pointing  to  its  various  complicated  parts,  said,  ^*  You 
see  all  these  things,  they  will  not  keep  together  till  you  reach 
Moscow :  foreigners  who  persist  in  using  their  own  carriages  when 
in  our  country,  set  out  as  you  did,  but  return  by  the  diligence." 

"  In  going  no  farther  than  Moscow  even?" 

"  No  farther  even  than  Moscow." 

**  The  Russians  told  me  that  it  was  the  best  road  in  all  Europe ; 
I  took  them  at  their  word." 

**  There  are  bridges  yet  wanting :  the  road  in  many  parts  re- 
quires mending ;  the  highway  has  frequently  to  be  left  in  order  to 
cross  temporary  bridges  of  rude  construction,  and,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  our  drivers,  the  carriages  of  foreigners  always 
break  in  these  awkward  places." 

*^  My  carriage  is  an  English  one,  and  its  goodness  has  already 
been  well  tested  by  long  journeys." 

'*  They  drive  no  where  so  fast  as  in  Russia ;  the  carriages,  under 
this  rapid  motion,  go  through  all  the  movements  of  a  vessel  in  a 
storm,  the  pitching  and  the  rolling  combined.  To  resist  such  strains 
on  a  road  like  this,  which,  though  even,  is  very  hard,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, I  again  repeat,  that  the  carriages  should  be  built  in  the 
country," 

**  You  have  still  the  old  prejudice  for  heavy  and  massive  equi-^ 
pages ;  they  are  not,  however,  the  strongest." 

"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey :  let  me  hear  if  your  carriage 
reaches  Moscow." 

Scarcely  had  I  left  this  bird  of  ill  omen  when  a  part  of  the  axle 
broke.  Fortunately,  we  were  near  the  end  of  the  stage,  where  I 
am  now  detained.  I  should  mention  that  I  have  yet  only  travelled 
18  leagues  out  of  the  180  .  •  .  •  I  shall  be  obliged  to  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  fast  driving,  and  am  learning  to  say  in  Russian, 
'<  gently,"  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  usual  motto  of  Russiai^ 
travellers. 

A  Russian  coachman,  attired  in  his  cafetan  of  coarse  doth,  or, 
if  the  weather  be  warm,  as  it  is  to-day,'  in  his  coloured  shirt  or 
tunic,  appears,  at  first  sight,  like  an  OrientaL  In  simply  observ- 
ing the  attitude  he  assumes  when  placing  himself  upon  his  seat, 
we  may  recognise  the  grace  of  the  Asiatic.  In  travelling  post,  the 
Russians  drive  from  the  box,  dispensing  with  postilions,  unless  a 
very  heavy  carriage  requires  a  set  of  six  or  eight  horses,  and  even 
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in  that  case,  one  of  the  men  mounts  the  box.  The  coachman  holds 
in  his  hands  a  whole  bundle  of  cords :  these  are  the  eight  reins  oi 
the  team,  two  for  each  of  the  four  horses  harnessed  abreast.  The 
grace,  ease,  agility  and  safety  with  which  he  directs  this  pictur- 
esque set-out,  the  quickness  of  his  slightest  movements,  the 
lightness  of  his  step  when  he  reaches  the  ground,  his  erect  stature, 
his  manner  of  wearing  his  dress,  in  short,  his  whole  person 
reminds  me  of  the  most  naturally  elegant  people  on  earth — the 
Gitanos*  of  Spain.     The  Russians  are  fair-complexioned  Gitanos. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  female  peasants  less  ugly  than 
those  seen  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  Their  form  invariably 
wants  elegance,  but  their  complexion  is  fresh  and  bright.  At  this 
season,  their  head-dress  consists  of  an  Indian  handkerchief,  bound 
round  the  brow,  and  the  ends  of  which  fall  behind  with  a  grace 
that  is  natural  to  the  people.  They  often  wear  a  little  pelisse 
reaching  to  the  knees,  drawn  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  slit  on 
each  side  below  the  hips,  and  opening  in  front  so  as  to  show  the 
petticoat  underneath.  The  appearance  of  this  dress  is  tasteful, 
but  it  is  their  boots  which  disfigure  the  persons  of  the  women. 
The  leather  is  greasy,  the  feet  are  large  and  rounded  at  the  toe, 
and  the  folds  and  wrinkles  entirely  conceal  the  shape  of  the  legs : 
so  clumsy  are  they,  that  it  might  be  supposed  the  wives  had  stolen 
them  from  their  husbands. 

The  houses  resemble  those  that  I  described  in  the  excursion  to 
Schlusselburg,  but  they  are  not  so  elegant.  The  appearance  of 
the  villages  is  monotonous.  A  village  consists  always  of  two  lines, 
more  or  less  extended,  of  wooden  cottages,  regularly  ranged  at  a 
certain  distance  backwards  from  the  road,  for,  in  general,  the 
street  of  the  village  is  broader  than  the  embankment  of  the  high- 
way. Each  cabin,  constructed  of  pieces  of  roughly-hewn  wood, 
presents  its  gable  to  the  street.  All  these  habitations  are  of 
similar  construction;  but,  notwithstanding  their  wearisome  uni- 
formity, an  air  of  comfort,  and  even  prosperity,  appears  to  reign 
in  the  villages.  They  are  rural  without  being  picturesque.  I 
breathe  in  them  the  calm  of  pastoral  life,  which  is  doubly  agree- 
able after  Petersburg.  The  country  people  are  not  gay  or  smiling, 
but  they  have  not  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
dependents  of  the  government.     Among  all  the  Russians,  these 

♦  Gipsies. —  Trana^ 
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are  they  who  suffer  least  from  the  want  of  liberty.  The  labours 
of  agriculture  tend  to  reconcile  man  to  social  life,  whatever  it  may 
cost ;  they  inspire  him  with  patience,  and  enable  him  to  support 
every  thing,  provided  he  is  allowed  to  give  himself  up  to  occu- 
pations  which  are  so  congenial  to  his  nature. 

The  country  that  I  have  hitherto  traversed  is  a  poor,  marshy 
forest,  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  a  sterile  plain, 
with  miserable,  stunted,  and  thinly-scattered  birch  and  pine ; 
there  are  neither  cultivated  lands  nor  thick  flourishing  plantations 
of  wood  to  be  seen.  The  cattle  are  of  a  wretched  breed.  The 
climate  oppresses  the  animals  as  much  as  despotism  does  the  men. 
It  might  be  said  that  nature  and  society  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  render  life  diflScult.  When  we  think  of  the 
physical  obstacles  that  had  here  to  be  encountered  in  order  to 
organise  a  society,  we  have  no  longer  a  right  to  be  surprised  at 
any  thing,  mnless  it  be  that  material  civilisation  is  as  far  advanced 
as  we  perceive  it  to  be  among  a  people  so  little  favoured  by 
ikature» 

Can  it  be  true  that  there  ^e  in  the  unity  of  ideas,  and  the 
fixedness  of  things,  compensations  for  even  the  most  revolting 
oppression?  I  think  not;  but  were  it  proved  to  me  that  this 
system  was  the  only  one  under  which  the  Russian  empire  could 
have  been  founded  or  maintained,  I  should  answer  by  a  simple 
question  :  was  it  essential  to  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  that 
the  marshes  of  Finland  should  be  peopled,  and  that  the  un- 
fortunate beings  brought  there  should  erect  a  city  marvellous  to 
behold,  but  which  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  mimicry  of 
"Western  Europe  ?  The  civilised  world  has  only  gained  from  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Muscovites  the  fear  of  a  new  invasion,  and 
the  model  of  a  despotism  without  pity  and  without  precedent, 
unless  it  be  in  ancient  history. 

The  house  in  which  I  write  exhibits  a  taste  and  neatness  that 
contrast  strangely  with  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  both  post-house  and  tavern,  and  I  find  it  almost  clean.  It 
might  be  taken  for  the  eountry-house  of  some  retir^  independent 
person.  Stations  of  this  kind,  though  no^aa  w^  kept  as  that  of 
Pomerania,  are  maintained,  at  certain  distances  on  the  road,  at  the 
expense  of  government  The  walls  and  eeiiings  vf  the  one  I  am  in 
are  painted  as  in  Italy ;  the  ground  floor,  composed  of  several  spa- 
cious rooms^very  much  resembles  a  restaujrteur  in  one  of  the  French 
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provinces.  The  furniture  is  covered  with  leather ;  large  sofas  are 
every  where  to  be  found,  which  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
beds,  but  I  have  had  too  much  experience  to  think  of  sleeping  or 
even  of  sitting  on  them.  In  Bussian  inns,  not  excepting  those  of 
the  best  description,  all  wooden  furniture  with  stuffed  cushions 
are  so  many  hives  where  vermin  swarm  and  multiply. 

I  carry  with  me  my  bed,  which  is  a  master-piece  of  Russian  in- 
dustry. If  I  break  down  again  before  reaching  Moscow,  I  shall 
have  time  to  make  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture,  and  shall  applaud 
myself  for  my  precaution* 


I  am  now  writing  at  Yedrova,  between  Great  Novgorod  and 
Taldai.  There  are  no  distances  in  Russia — so  say  the  Russians, 
and  all  the  travellers  have  agreed  to  repeat  the  saying.  I  had 
adopted  the  same  notion,  but  unpleasant  experience  now  obliges 
me  to  maintain  precisely  the  contrary.  There  is  nothing  but 
distance  in  Russia ;  nothing  but  empty  plains  extending  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach.  Two  or  three  interesting  spots  are  se<- 
parated  from  each  other  by  immense  spaces.  These  intervals  are 
deserts,  void  of  all  picturesque  beauty :  the  high  road  destroys  the 
poetry  of  the  steppe ;  and  there  remains  nothing  but  extension  of 
space,  monotony,  and  sterility.  All  is  naked  and  poor ;  there  is 
nothing  to  inspire  awe  as  on  a  soil  made  illustrious  by  the  glory 
of  its  inhabitants, — a  soil  like  Greece  or  Judea,  devastated  by  his. 
tory,  and  become  the  poetical  cemetery  of  nations:  neither  is 
there  any  of  the  grandeur  of  a  virgin  nature ;  the  scene  is  merely 
ugly ;  it  is  sometimes  a  dry  plain,  sometimes  a  marshy,  and  these 
two  species  of  sterility  alone  vary  the  landscape.  A  few  villages, 
becoming  le^s  neat  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from  Petersburg 
increases,  sadden  the  landscape  instead  of  enlivening  it.  The 
houses  are  only  piles  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  badly  put  stogether, 
and  supporting  roofs  of  plank,  to  which,  in  winter,  an  ^xtra  cover 
of  thatch  is  sometimes  added.  These  dwellings  must  be  warm, 
but  their  appearance  is  cheerless.  The  rooms  are  dark,  and 
tainted  for  want  of  air.  They  have  no  beds ;  in  summer  the  in- 
mates sleep  on  benches  which  form  a  divan  around  the  walls  of 
the  chamber,  and  in  winter,  on  the  stove,  or  on  the  floor  around  it; 
in  other  words,  a  Russian  peasant  encamps  all  his  life.     The  word 
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reside  implies  a  comfortable  mode  of  life ;  domestic  habits  are 
unknown  to  this  people. 

In  passing  through  Great  Novgorod  I  saw  none  of  the  ancient 
edifices  of  that  city,  which  was  for  a  long  time  a  republic,  and 
which  became  the  cradle  of  the  Russian  empire.  I  was  fast  asleep 
when  we  drove  through  it.  If  I  return  to  Germany  by  Wilna 
and  Warsaw,  I  shall  neither  have  seen  the  Volkof,  that  river 
which  was  the  tomb  of  so  many  citizens, — for  the  turbulent  re- 
public did  not  spare  the  life  of  its  children, — nor  yet  the  Church 
of  Saint  Sophia,  with  which  is  associated  the  memory  of  the  most 
glorious  events  in  Eussian  history,  before  the  devastation  and 
final  subjection  of  Novgorod  by  Ivan  IV.,  that  model  of  all  modern 
tyrants. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  mountains  of  Valdai,  which  the  Rus- 
sians pompously  entitle  the  Muscovite  Switzerland.  I  am  ap- 
proaching this  city,  and,  for  the  last  thirty  leagues,  have  observed 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  become  uneven,  though  not  moun- 
tainous. It  is  indented  with  numerous  small  ravines,  where  the 
road  is  so  formed  that  we  mount  and  descend  the  declivities  at  a 
gallop.  It  is  only  when  changing  horses  that  time  is  lost,  for  the 
Russian  hostlers  are  slow  in  harnessing  and  putting-to. 

The  peasants  of  this  canton  wear  a  cap,  broad  and  flat  at  the 
top,  but  fitting  very  closely  round  the  head ;  it  resembles  a  mush- 
room ;  a  peacock's  feather  is  sometimes  twisted  round  the  band, 
and  when  the  men  wear  a  hat,  the  same  ornament  is  also  adopted. 
Instead  of  boots,  they  most  commonly  have  plats  of  reeds,  woven 
by  the  peasants  themselves,  and  worn  as  leggings  fastened  with 
packthread  laces.  They  look  better  in  sculpture  than  on  the 
living  man.  Some  ancient  statues  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
attire. 

The  female  peasants  are  rarely  to  be  seen.*  We  met  ten  men 
for  one  woman.  Such  as  I  have  noticed  wear  a  dress  that  indi- 
cates a  total  absence  of  female  vanity.  It  consists  of  a  species  of 
dressing-gown,  very  wide  and  loose,  which  fastens  round  the  neck 
and  reaches  to  the  ground.  A  large  apron  of  the  same  length, 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  two  short  straps,  completes  their 
rustic  and  ungainly  costume.  They  nearly  all  go  barefoot  5  the 
wealthier  only  wear  the  clumsy  boots  I  have  already  described* 

*  But  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Rnssiaa  women  never  went 

abroad. 
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Indian  handkerchiefs^  or  other  pieces  of  stuff,  are  bound  closely 
round  the  head.  The  real  national  female  head-dress  is  only 
worn  on  holydajs.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ladies  at  court ; 
a  species,  namely,  of  shako,  open  at  the  top,  or  rather  a  very  lofty 
diadem,  embroidered  with  precious  stones  when  worn  by  the 
ladies,  and  with  flowers  in  gold  or  silver  thread  when  on  the 
heads  of  the  peasants.  This  crown  has  an  imposing  effect,  and 
resembles  no  other  kind  of  head-dress,  unless  it  be  the  tower  of 
the  goddess  Cybele. 

The  peasant  women  are  not  the  only  Russian  females  who 
neglect  their  persons.  I  have  seen  ladies  whose  dress  when  tra'^ 
veiling  was  of  the  most  slovenly  description.  This  morning,  in  a 
post-house  where  I  stopped  to  breakfast,  I  encountered  an  entire 
family  whom  I  had  left  in  Petersburg,  where  they  inhabit  one  of 
those  elegant  palaces  which  the  Russians  are  so  proud  of  showing 
to  foreigners.  There,  these  ladies  were  splendidly  attired  in  the 
Paris  fashions ;  but  at  the  inn  where,  thanks  to  the  new  accident 
that  had  happened  to  my  carriage,  I  was  overtaken  by  them, 
they  were  altogether  different  persons.  So  whimsically  were  they 
metamorphosed  that  I  could  scarcely  recognise  them :  the  fairies 
had  become  sorceresses.  Imagine  young  ladies  whom  you  had 
neVer  seen  except  in  elegant  society,  suddenly  re-appearing  before 
you  in  a  costume  worse  than  that  of  Cinderella ;  dressed  in  night- 
caps, of  which  it  could  only  be  said  that  they  might  have  once 
been  white,  extremely  dirty  gowns,  neck-handkerchiefs  that  re- 
sembled ragged  napkins,  and  old  shoes  in  which  they  walked 
slipshod.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  fancy  his  eyes  be- 
witched. 

The  fair  travellers  were  attended  by  a  considerable  retinue. 
The  multitude  of  lacqueys  and  waiting- women,  muffled  in  old 
clothes  still  more  loathsome  than  those  of  their  mistresses,  moving 
about  in  all  directions,  and  keeping  up  an  infernal  noise,  com- 
pleted the  illusion  that  it  was  the  scene  of  a  meeting  of  witches. 
They  screamed  and  scampered  here  and  there,  drank,  and  stuffed 
themselves  with  eatables  in  a  manner  that  was  sufficient  to  take 
away  the  appetite  of  the  most  hungry  beholder;  and  yet  these 
ladies  could  complain  before  me  in  an  affected  manner  of  the 
dirtiness  of  the  post-house, — as  if  they  had  any  right  to  find  fault 
with  slovenliness.  I  could  have  imagined  myself  amid  a  camp  of 
gipsies,  except  that  gipsies  are  without  pretence  or  affectation.   I, 
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who  pique  myself  on  not  being  fastidious  when  travelling,  find 
the  post-houses  established  on  this  road  by  the  government,  that 
is,  by  the  Emperor,  sufficiently  comfortable.  I  consider  that  I 
have  fared  well  in  them :  a  man  may  even  sleep  at  night,  provided 
he  can  dispense  with  a  bed ;  for  this  nomade  people  are  acquainted 
only  with  the  Persian  carpet  or  the  sheep-skin,  or  a  mat  stretched 
upon  a  divan  under  a  tent,  whether  of  canvas  or  of  wood,  for  in 
either  case  it  is  a  souvenir  of  the  bivouac.  The  use  of  a  bed,  as 
an  indispensable  article  of  furniture,  has  not  yet  been  recognised 
by  the  people  of  Sclavonian  race :  beds  are  rarely  seen  beyond  the 
Oder. 

Sometimes,  on  the  borders  of  the  little  lakes  which  are  scattered 
over  the  immense  marsh  called  Russia,  a  distant  town  is  to  be 
seen ;  a  cluster,  namely,  of  small  houses  built  of  grey  boards, 
which,  reflected  in  the  water,  produce  a  very  picturesque  effect. 
I  have  passed  through  two  or  three  of  these  hives  of  men,  but 
I  have  only  particularly  noticed  the  town  of  Zimagoy.  It  consists 
of  a  rather  steep  street  of  wooden  houses,  andis  a  league  in  length ; 
at  some  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  one  of  the  creeks  of  the 
little  lake  on  which  it  stands,  is  seen  a  romantic  convetit,  whose 
white  towers  rise  conspicuously  above  a  forest  of  firs,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  loftier  and  more  thickly  grown  than  any  that  I  have 
hitherto  observed  in  Russia.  When  I  think  of  the  consumption  of 
wood  in  this  country,  both  for  the  construction  and  the  warming  of 
houses,  I  am  astonished  that  any  forests  remain  in  the  land.  All 
that  I  had  hitherto  seen  were  miserable  thickets,  scattered  hei*e 
and  there,  which  could  only  serve  to  interfere  with  the  culture  of 
the  soiL 


I  resume  my  pen  at  Torjeck.  It  is  impossible  to  see  far  on 
plains,  because  every  object  is  a  barrier  to  the  eye :  a  bush,  a  rail, 
or  a  building  conceals  leagues  of  land  between  itself  and  the 
horizon.  It  may  also  be  observed  that,  here,  no  landscape'  en- 
graves itself  on  the  memory,  no  sites  attract  the  eye,  not  one  pic- 
turesque line  is  to  be  discovered.  On  a  surface  void  of  all  objects 
or  variety,  there  should  at  least  be  the  tiues  of  the  southern  sky ; 
but  they  also  are  wanting  in  this  part  of  Russia,  where  nature 
must  be  viewed  as  an  absolute  nullity. 

What  they  call  the  mountains  of  Valdai  are  a  series  of  de- 
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clivities  and  acclivities  as  monotonous  as  the  heathy  plains  of 
Novgorod. 

The  town  of  Toijeck  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  leather. 
Here  are  made  those  beautifully- wrought  boots,  those  slippers 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  the  delight  of 
the  elegants  of  Europe,  especially  of  those  who  love  any  thing  that 
is  singular,  provided  it  comes  from  a  distance.  The  travellers 
who  pass  through  Torjeck  pay  there  for  its  manufactured  leathers 
a  much  larger  price  than  that  at  which  they  are  sold  in  Peters- 
burg or  Moscow.  The  beautiful  morocco,  or  perfumed  Russian 
leather,  is  made  at  Kazan  :  they  say  it  is  at  the  fair  of  Nijni  that 
it  can  be  bought  most  cheaply,  and  that  a  selection  may  be  made 
out  of  mountains  of  skins. 

Torjeck  is  also  celebrated  for  its  chicken  cdtelettes:  The  Em- 
peror, stopping  one  day  at  a  little  inn  of  this  town,  was  served 
with  a  hash  of  fattened  chickens,  which  to  his  great  astonishment 
he  found  excellent.  Immediately,  the  cdielettes  of  Torjeck  became 
celebrated  throughout  Russia.*  The  following  is  their  origin. 
An  unfortunate  Frenchman  had  been  well  received  and  treated 
here  by  a  female  innkeeper.  Before  leaving,  he  said  to  her,  "  I 
cannot  pay  you,  but  I  will  make  your  fortune ;  whereupon  he 
showed  her  how  to  make  chicken  cotelettes.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  the  precious  recipe  was,  at  least  so  it  is  said,  first  pre- 
pared for  the  Emperor.  The  innkeeper  of  Torjeck  is  dead ;  but 
her  children  have  inherited  her  renown,  and  they  maintain  it. 

Torjeck,  when  that  town  first  breaks  upon  the  view  of  the 
traveller,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  camp  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
corn-field.  Its  white  houses,  its  towers  and  pavilion-shaped 
domes,  remind  him  of  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  East. 
Gilded  turrets,  round  and  square  steeples,  some  ornamented  with 
little  columns,  and  all  painted  green  or  blue,  announce  the  vicinity 
of  Moscow.  The  land  around  is  well  cultivated.  It  is  a  plain 
covered  with  rye,  which  plain,  though  devoid  of  all  other  objects, 
I  greatly  prefer  to  the  sickly  woods  that  have  wearied  my  eyes  for 
the  last  two  days.  The  tilled  earth  is  at  any  rate  fertile,  and  the 
richness  of  a  country  will  lead  us  to  forgive  its  want  of  picturesque 
beauty ;  but  a  track  that  is  sterile,  and  that  yet  possesses  none  of 

*  There  is  nothing  which  an  Emperor  of  Russia  could  not  bring  into  fashion 
in  his  country.  At  Milan,  if  the  viceroy  patronises  an  actor  or  singer,  the  re- 
putation of  Ae  artist  is  at  once  lost,  and  he  is  hissed  unmercifully* 
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the  majesty  of  the  wilderness,  is  of  all  others  the  most  tedious  to 
travel  over. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  a  singular  object  which  struck  me 
at  the  commencement  of  the  journey. 

Between  Petersburg  and  Novgorod,  I  remarked,  for  several 
successive  stages,  a  second  road  that  ran  parallel  to  the  principal 
highway,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.     It  was  fur- 
nished with  bridges  and  every  thing  else  that  could  render  it  safe 
and  passable,  although  it  was  much  less  handsome,  and  less  smooth, 
than  the  grand  route.    I  asked  the  keeper  of  a  post-house  the 
meaning  of  this  singularity,  and  was  answered,  through  my  feld- 
jager,  that  the  smaller  road  was  destined  for  waggons,  cattle,  and 
travellers,  when  the  Emperor,  or  other  members  of  the  Imperial 
family,  proceeded  to  Moscow,     The  dust  and  obstructions  that 
might  incommode  or  retard  the  august  travellers,  if  the  grand 
route  remained  open  to  the  public,  were  thus  avoided.     I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  innkeeper  was  amusing  himself  at  my  expense, 
but  he  spoke  in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  seemed  to  consider  it 
very  natural  that  the  sovereign  should  engross  the  road  in  a  land 
where  the  sovereign  is  every  thing.     The  king  who  said,  **  /  am 
France,^  stopped  to  let  a  flock  of  sheep  pass  ;  and  under  his  reign, 
the  foot-passenger,  the  waggoner,  and  the  clown  who  travelled 
the  public  road,  repeated  our  old  adage  to  the  princes  whom  they 
met :  "  The  highway  belongs  to  every  body : "  what  really  con- 
stitutes a  law  is,  not  its  letter,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied. 

In  France,  manners  and  customs  have  in  every  age  rectified 
political  institutions ;  in  Eussia,  the  harshness  of  the  institutes  is 
increased  in  their  application,  so  that,  there,  the  consequences  are 
worse  than  the  principles. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Boy  Coachmen.  —  Tbe  Road.  —  Gracefulness  of  the  People.  —  Dress  of  the 
Women.  —  The  See-saw.  —  Beauty  of  the  Female  Peasants. — Bussian  Cot- 
tages.—Customs  of  the  Serfs. — ^Devout  Thieves. — Want  of  Prmciple  in  the 
higher  Classes.  —  Female  Politicians.  —  Domestic  Happiness  of  the  Serfs. — 
Casuistical  Reflections. — Connection  of  the  Church  and  State.^Aholition  of 
the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow. — Fundamental  Diflference  between  Sects  and  a 
Mother  Church. — ^Adventures  of  a  Foal. — The  Author  injured  by  the  Moral 
Atmosphere. — National  Moral  Responsibility.— Dream  of  a  waking  Man. — 
First  View  of  the  Volga.  —  Spain  and  Russia  contrasted.  —  Dews  of  the 
North. 

Once  again,  a  delay  on  the  road,  and  always  from  the  same  cause ! 
— ^we  break  down  r^ularly  every  twenty  leagues.  Of  a  truth, 
the  Russian  officer  at  Pomerania  was  a  gettatore  ! 

There  are  moments  when,  notwithstanding  my  protestations, 
and  the  reiterated  word  tischni  (gently),  the  drivers  proceed  at  a 
rate  that  obliges  me  to  close  my  eyes  in  order  to  avoid  giddiness. 
Among  them,  I  have  not  seen  one  deficient  in  skill,  and  some  of 
them  possess  a  dexterity  that  is  extraordinary.  The  Neapolitans 
and  the  Russians  are  the  first  coachmen  in  the  world ;  the  best 
among  them  are  old  men  and  children :  the  children  especially 
surprise  me.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  my  carriage  and  my  life 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  infant  of  ten  years  old,  I 
protested  against  such  imprudence  ;  but  my  feldjager  assured  me 
it  was  the  custom,  and  as  his  person  was  exposed  as  much  as  mine, 
I  believed  him.  Our  four  horses,  whose  fiery  eagerness  and  wild 
appearance  were  by  no  means  adapted  to  re- assure  me,  set  off  at 
a  gallop.  The  experienced  child  knew  better  than  to  endeavour 
to  stop  them;  on  the  contrary,  he  urged  them  to  their  utmost 
speed,  and  the  carriage  followed  as  it  best  might.  This  pace, 
which  accorded  better  with  the  temperament  of  the  animals  than 
"the  qualities  of  the  caleche,  was  kept  up  throughout  the  stage, 
although,  at  the  end  of  the  first  verst,  the  breathless  horses  began  to 
tire,  and  the  coachman  to  become  the  most  impatient.  Each  time 
they  relaxed  their  pace,  he  applied  the  whip  until  they  resumed 
their  former  speed.  Tbe  emulation  which  easily  establishes  itself 
between  four  spirited  animals  harnessed  abreast,  soon  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  the  stage.  These  horses  would  rather  die  than  give 
in.    After  observing  their  character,  and  that  of  their  drivers,  I 
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soon  perceived  that  the  word  tischni,  which  I  had  learned  to  pro- 
nounce with  so  much  care,  was  utterly  useless  in  this  journey,  and 
that  I  should  even  expose  myself  to  accident  if  I  persisted  ia 
checking  the  ordinary  rate  of  driving.     The  Russians  have  the  gift 
of  equilibrium;   men  and  horses  would  lose  their  balance  in  a 
slow  trot.     Their  mode  of  getting  over  the  ground  would  greatly 
divert  me  if  my  carriage  were  of  more  solid  construction,  but  at 
each  turn  of  the  wheels  I  expect  it  to  fall  to  pieces ;  and  we  break 
down  so  often  that  my  apprehensions  are  only  too  well  justified. 
Without  my  Italian  valet,  who  officiates  also  as  wheelwright  and 
smith,  we  should  already  have  come  to  a  stand-still.    I  cannot 
cease  admiring  the  air  of  nonchalance  with  which  the  coachmen 
take  their  seats ;  there  is  a  grace  about  it  far  preferable  to  the 
studied  elegance  of  civilised  drivers.      In  descending  the  hills, 
they  rise  on  their  feet,  and  drive  standing,  the  body  slightly  bent, 
the  arms  stretched  forward,  and  the  eight  reins  drawn  well  up. 
In  this,  attitude,  which  may  be  seen  in  ancient  bas-reliefs,  they 
might  be  taken  for  charioteers  of  the  circus.,    When  thus  driving, 
we  rush  through  the  air  amid  clouds  of  dust,  and  seem  scarcely 
to  touch  the  earth.     The  English  springs  cause  the  body  of  the 
coach  to  sway  like  a  vessel  in  a  heavy  gale,  and  there  appears 
then  to  be  established  between  the  will  of  man  and  the  instinct  of 
the  animals,  a  relation  which  I  cannot  understand.     It  is  not  by 
a  mechanical  impulse  that  the  equipage  is  guided! — there  seems 
to  be  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  an  animal  magic, 
a  real  magnetic  influence.     The  coachman  is  miraculously  obeyed ; 
he  guides  his  four  steeds  abreast  as  if  they  were  but  one  horse. 
Sometimes  he  draws  them  together  into  scarcely  more  space  than 
is  commonly  occupied  by  two  wheelers ;  sometimes  he  so  spreads 
them  out  that  they  cover  the  half  of  the  high  road.     In  point  of 
civilisation,  every  thing  is  incomplete  in  Russia,  because  every- 
thing is  modern.     On  the  finest  road  in  the  world,  there  are  still 
frequent  interruptions ;  repairs  going  on,  or  temporary  bridges  in 
place  of  broken  ones,  which  oblige  us  to  turn  off  the  road ;  this 
the  driver  does  without  for  a  moment  slackening  the  pace.     The 
road  is  also  much  obstructed  by  the  little  carts  and  waggons  of 
carriers,  ten  of  which  are  often  guided  by  one  man,  who  cannot 
possibly  keep  them  all  in  line.     Without  great  dexterity  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  coachmen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage 
through  such  moving  labyrinths.     The  bodies  of  these  carriers' 
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carts  resemble  large  casks  cut  in  half  lengthways,  and  open  at  the 
top ;  thej  are  each  drawn  by  one  small  horse,  who,  without  much 
capacity  as  a  draught  horse,  is  full  of  courage  and  spirit,  and  will 
pull  until  he  falls  on  the  road :  his  life  is,  therefore,  as  short  as  it 
.  is  devoted :  in  Russia,  a  horse  tw^elve  years  old  is  a  phenomenon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  original,  more  different  to  what  is  seen 
elsewh^e,  than  the  various  vehicles,  the  men  and  the  horses  that 
are  met  on  the  highways  of  this  country.  Every  thing  that  the 
people  touch,  wear,  or  carry,  takes,  unknown  to  themselves,  a  pic- 
turesque appearance:  condemn  a  race  of  men,  less  naturally 
elegant,  to  make  use  of  the  houses,  dress,  and  utensils  of  the 
Russians,  and  all  these  things  would  appear  hideous ;  but  here  I 
find  them,  though  foreign  and  unusual,  striking  and  deserving  of 
being  painted.  Oblige  the  Russians  to  wear  the  costume  of  the 
Paris  workmen,  and  they  would  make  something  out  of  it  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  though  never  would  a  Russian  have  imagined  an  attire 
80  devoid  of  taste.  The  life  of  this  people  is  amusing,  if  not  for 
themselves,  at  least  for  a  spectator ;  the  ingenious  turn  of  their 
minds  has  found  means  to  triumph  over  the  climate,  and  every 
other  obstacle  that  nature  has  opposed  to  social  existence  in  a 
desert  without  poetic  imagery.  The  contrast  of  the  blind  political 
submission  of  a  people  attached  to  the  soil,  with  the  energetic  and 
continual  struggle  of  that  same  people  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
climate  hostile  to  life,  their  conquests  over  nature  achieved  while 
they  themselves  remain  under  the  yoke  of  despotism,  present  an 
inexhaustible  store  for  both  lively  pictures  and  serious  meditations. 
To  make  a  journey  through  Russia  with  full  advantage,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Montesquieu  and  a  Horace 
Vemet 

In  none  of  my  travels  have  I  so  much  regretted  my  little  talent 
for  sketching.  Russia  is  less  known  than  India  ;  it  has  been  less 
often  described  and  pictorially  illustrated ;  it  is  nevertheless  as 
cunous  a  country  as  any  in  Asia,  even  as  relates  to  the  arts,  to 
poetry,  and  to  history. 

Every  mind  seriously  occupied  with  the  ideas  which  ferment  in 
the  political  world,  cannot  but  profit  by  examining,  on  the  spot, 
a  community,  governed  on  the  principles  which  directed  the  most 
ancient  states  named  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  yet,  already 
imbued  with  the  ideas  that  are  common  among  the  most  modern 
and  revolutionary  nations.     The  patriarchal  tyranny  of  the  Asiatic 
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governments,  in  contact  with  the  theories  of  modern  philanthropy, 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  West,  incompatible  by 
nature,  yet  united  together  by  coercion  in  a  state  of  society  semi- 
barbarous,  but  kept  in  order  by  fear,  present  a  spectacle  that  can 
be  only  seen  in  Russia,  and,  assuredly,  one  which  no  man  who 
thinks,  would  regret  the  trouble  of  going  to  contemplate. 

The  social,  intellectual,  and  political  state  of  present  Kussia  is 
the  result,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  resume  of  the  reigns  of  Ivan  IV., 
sumamed,  by  Russia  herself,  the  Terrible ;  of  Peter  the  First, 
called  the  Great,  by  the  men  who  glory  in  aping  Europe ;  and  of 
Catherine  IL,  deified  by  a  people  that  dreams  of  the  conquest,  of 
the  world.  Such  is  the  formidable  heritage  over  which  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  holds  sway — God  knows  to  what  purpose,  and  our 
posterity  ivill  know  also ! 

I  continue  to  meet,  here  and  there,  a  few  female  peasants  who 
are  tolerably  pretty,  but  I  do  not  cease  to  exclaim  against  the 
ungraceful  appearance  of  their  costume.  It  is  not  by  their  attire 
that  the  taste  for  the  picturesque,  which  I  attribute  to  the  Rus- 
sians, must  be  judged.  The  dress  of  these  women  would  spoil 
beauty  the  most  perfect.  They  are,  I  think,  the  only  females 
in  the  world  who  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  make  them- 
selves a  waist  above,  instead  of  below  the  bosom.  Their  shape- 
less sacks  rather  than  gowns,  are  drawn  together  close  under  the 
armpits.  At  the  first  sight,  their  entire  person  gives  me  the  idea 
of  a  bale  or  large,  loose  parcel,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body- 
are  confounded  together  without  care,  and  yet  without  liberty. 
But  this  costume  has  other  inconveniences  rather  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. One  of  the  worst  is  that  a  Russian  female  peasant  could 
suckle  her  child  over  her  shoulder,  as  do  the  Hottentots.  Such 
is  the  inevitable  deformity  produced  by  a  fashion  which  destroys 
the  shape  of  the  body.  The  Circassian  females,  who  better  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  woman  and  the  means  of  preserving  it,  wear, 
from  their  years  of  childhood,  a  belt  round  the  waist,  which  they 
never  cast  off. 

I  observed  at  Torjeck  a  variety  in  the  toilette  of  the  women, 
which  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  females  of  that 
town  wear  a  short  mantle  of  velvet,  silk,  or  black  cloth,  a  kind  of 
pelerine  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  it  being,  unlike  any 
other  sort  of  cape,  entirely  closed  in  front,  and  opening  behind 
between  the  shoulders.    It  is  more  singular  than  pretty  or  conve- 
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nient ;  but  singularity  suffices  to  amuse  a  stranger :  what  we  seek 
in  travelling  are  proofs  that  we  are  not  at  home ;  though  this  is 
just  what  the  Eussians  will  not  comprehend.  The  talent  of  imi- 
tation is  so  natural  to  them^  that  they  are  quite  shocked  when 
told  that  their  land  resembles  no  other.  Originality,  which  to  us 
appears  a  merit,  Ls  to  them  the  remains  of  barbarism.  They 
imagine  that  after  we  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far 
to  see  them,  we  ought  to  esteem  ourselves  very  fortunate  to  find, 
a  thousand  leagues  from  home,  a  bad  parody  of  what  we  left 
behind  through  love  of  change. 

The  see-saw  is  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  Russian  peasants. 
This  exercise  developes  their  natural  talent  for  adjusting  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  a  silent 
pleasure,  and  quiet  diversions  best  accord  with  the  feelings  of  a 
people  rendered  prudent  by  fear. 

Silence  presides  over  all  the  festivals  of  the  Russian  villagers. 
They  drink  plentifully,  speak  little,  and  shout  less ;  they  either 
remain  silent,  or  sing  in  chorus,  with  a  nasal  voice,  melancholy 
and  prolonged  notes,  which  form  a  harmonious,  but  by  no  means 
noisy  accord.  I  have  been  surprised,  however,  to  observe  that 
almost  all  these  melodies  are  deficient  in  simplicity. 

On  Sunday,  in  passing  through  populous  villages,  I  observed 
rows  of  from  four  to  eight  young  girls  balancing  themselves,  by  a 
scarcely  perceptible  movement  of  their  bodies,  on  boards  suspended 
by  ropes,  while,  at  a  little  distance  beyond,  an  equal  number  of 
boys  were  fixed  in  the  same  manner,  in  face  of  the  females.  Their 
mute  game  lasted  a  long  time ;  I  have  never  had  patience  to  wait 
its  conclusion.  Such  gentle  balancing  is  only  a  kind  of  interlude, 
which  serves  as  a  relaxation  in  the  intervals  of  the  animated 
diversion  of  their  real  swing  or  see-saw.  This  is  a  very  lively 
game ;  it  even  renders  the  spectator  nervous.  Four  cords  hang 
from  a  lofty  cross-beam,  and,  at  dbout  two  feet  from  the  earth, 
sustain  a  plank,  on  the  extremities  of  which  two  persons  place 
themselves.  This  plank,  and  the  four  posts  which  support  it,  are 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  balancing  may  be  performed 
either  backwards  or  forwards,  or  from  side  to  side.  The  two  per- 
formers, sometimes  of  the  same,  sometimes  of  the  opposite  sexes, 
place  themselves,  always  standing,  and  with  legs  firmly  planted, 
on  the  two  extremities  of  the  plank,  where  they  preserve  their 
balance  by  taking  hold  of  the  cords.     In  this  attitude  they  are 
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impelled  through  the  air  to  a  frightful  height,  for  at  every  swing 
the  machine  reaches  the  point  beyond  which  it  would  turn  com- 
pletely over,  and  its  occupiers  be  dashed  to  the  earth  from  a  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  for  I  have  seen  posts  at  least  twenty  feet 
high.  The  Russians,  whose  frames  are  singularly  supple,  easily 
maintain  a  balance  that  is  to  us  astonishing ;  they  exhibit  much 
grace,  boldness,  and  agility  in  this  exercise. 

I  have  purposely  stopped  in  several  villages  to  observe  the  girls 
and  young  men  thus  amuse  themselves  together ;  and  I  have  at 
last  seen  some  female  faces  perfectly  beautiful.  Their  complexion 
is  of  a  delicate  whiteness  ;  their  colour  is,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
skin,  which  is  transparent  and  exquisitely  smooth.  Their  teeth 
are  brilliantly  white ;  and  —  rarely  seen  beauty  I  —  their  mouths 
are  perfectly  formed  copies  of  the  antique ;  their  eyes,  generally 
blue,  have  nevertheless  the  Oriental  cast  of  expression,  with  also 
that  unquiet  and  furtive  glance  natural  to  the  Sclavonians,  who 
can  in  general  look  sideways,  and  even  behind,  without  turning 
their  heads.  Their  whole  appearance  possesses  a  great  charm ; 
but,  whether  from  a  caprice  of  nature,  or  the  effects  of  costume, 
these  beauties  are  much  less  often  seen  united  in  the  women  than 
in  the  men.  Among  a  hundred  female  peasants,  we  perhaps  meet 
with  but  one  really  beautiful,  whilst  the  great  mtgority  of  the 
men  are  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  heads  and  the  graceful* 
ncss  of  their  features.  Among  the  old  men,  there  are  faces  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  silver  hair  and  beard,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  time  has  imparted  of  dignity  more  than  it  has  taken  of  youth. 
There  are  heads  that  would  be  more  beautiful  in  pictures  than 
any  thing  that  I  have  seen  of  Rubens'  or  Titian's,  but  I  have 
never  observed  an  elderly  female  face  worthy  of  being  painted. 

I  sometimes  see  a  regularly  Qrecian  profile  united  with  features 
of  so  extreme  a  delicacy  that  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
loses  nothing  by  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  lines.  In  such  cases 
I  am  struck  with  unbounded  admiration.  The  more  commoa 
mould,  however  of  the  features  of  both  men  and  women  is  that 
of  the  Calmuc  —  high  cheek-bones  and  flattened  noses. 

I  have  entered  into  several  of  the  Russian  cottages  at  the  hour 
when  the  peasants  retire  to  rest.  These  cabins  are  almost  deprived 
of  vital  air,  and  have  no  beds :  men  and  women  lie  stretched  pelU 
mell  on  the  wooden  benches  which  form  a  divan  around  the 
chamber ;  but  the  dirtiness  of  these  rustic  bivouacs  has  always 
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arrested  my  progress;  I  have  quickly  retreated,  though  never 
speedily  enough  to  avoid  carrying  away  in  my  clothes  some  living 
memorial,  as  a  punishment  for  my  indiscreet  curiosity. 

As  a  protection  against  the  short  but  fervent  heats  of  summer, 
a  divan,  under  a  species  of  veranda,  runs  round  some  cottages,  and 
serves  as  a  bed  for  the  family,  who  even  sometimes  prefer  sleeping 
on  the  naked  earth.  Recollections  of  the  East  pursue  the  traveller 
every  where.  At  all  the  post-houses  into  which  I  have  entered  at 
night,  I  have  invariably  found,  ranged  in  the  street  before  the 
door,  numerous  bundles  of  black  sheep-skins.  These  fleeces,  which 
I  at  first  took  for  sacks,  were  men,  sleeping  under  the  bright 
canopy  of  heaven.  We  have,  this  year,  heats  such  as  have  not 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man  in  Russia. 

The  sheep-skins,  cut  out  as  little  over-coats,  serve  not  only  for 
clothes,  but  likewise  for  beds,  carpets,  and  tents  to  the  Russian 
peasants.  The  workmen,  when,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
take  their  siesta  in  the  fields,  make  a  picturesque  tent  of  these 
pelisses  to  protect  themselves  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  With  the 
ingenious  address  which  distinguishes  the  Russian  labourers  from 
those  of  the  west  of  Europe,  they  pass  the  sleeves  of  their  coat 
over  the  two  handles  of  their  wheelbarrows,  and  then,  turning  this 
moveable  roof  towards  the  sun,  they  sleep  tranquilly  under  the 
rustic  drapery.  The  sheep-skin  coats  are  graceful  in  shape,  and 
would  be  pretty  if  they  were  not  generally  so  old  and  greasy.  A 
poor  peasant  cannot  often  renew  a  vesture  which  costs  so  much. 

The  Russian  labourer  is  industrious,  and  is  ready  for  every 
difficulty  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  He  never  goes  out  without, 
his  small  liatchet,  which  is  useful  for  a  hundred  purposes  in  the 
hands  of  a  dexterous  man  in  a  country  not  yet  without  woods. 
With  a  Russian  by  your  side,  lijfere  you  to  lose  yourself  in  a 
forest,  you  would  in  a  very  few  hours  have  a  house  to  pass  the  night 
in,  perhafis  more  commodious,  and  assuredly  more  clean,  than  the 
homes  ef  the  old  villages.  But  if  the  traveller  possessed  small 
articles  of  leather  among  his  baggage,  they  would  be  safe  nowhere. 
The  Russians  steal,  with  the  address  which  they  exhibit  on  all 
occasions,  the  straps,  girths,  and  leathern  aprons  of  your  trunks 
and  carriages,  though  the  same  men  show  every  sign  of  being  ex- 
tremely devout. 

I  have  never  travelled  a  stage  without  my  coachman  making  at 
least  twenty  signs  of  the  cross  to  salute  as  many  little  chapels. 
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Ready  to  fulfil  with  the  same  punctilio  his  obligations  of  politeness, 
he  salutes  also  with  his  hat  every  waggoner  that  he  meets,  and  their 
number  is  great  These  formalities  accomplished,  we  arrive  at 
the  end  of  the  stage,  when  it  is  invariably  found  that,  either  in 
putting  to  or  detaching  the  horses,  the  adroit,  pious,  polite  rogue 
has  abstracted  something,  perhaps  a  leather  pouch,  a  strap,  or  a 
wrapper ;  perhaps  only  a  nail,  a  screw,  or  a  wax  candle  from  the 
lamps  :  in  short,  he  never  leaves  with  altogether  clean  hands. 

These  men  are  extremely  greedy  of  money ;  but  they  dare  not 
complain  when  ill  paid,  which  has  often  been  the  case  with  those 
who  have  driven  us  the  last  few  days,  for  my  feldjager  retains  for 
himself  a  portion  of  the  postilion*s  fees,  which,  together  with  the 
hire  of  the  horses  for  the  entire  journey,  I  paid  him  in  advance  at 
Petersburg.  Having  once  observed  this  trick,  I  compensated  out 
of  my  own  pocket  the  unfortunate  postilion,  thus  deprived  of  a 
part  of  the  wages  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  custom  of 
travellers^  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  me;  but  the  knavish 
feldjager,  having  perceived  my  generosity  (for  this  was  the  name 
he  gave  to  my  justice),  had  the  audacity  to  complain  to  me 
openly, — saying  that  he  could  no  longer  act  for  me  on  the  journey, 
if  I  continued  to  thwart  him  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his 
power. 

But  how  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  want  of  proper  principled 
among  the  common  people,  in  a  country  where  the  great  regard 
the  most  simple  rules  of  probity  as  laws  fit  for  plebeians,  but  which 
cannot  extend  to  persons  of  their  rank  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  exaggerate ;  I  state  what  I  perceive :  an  aristocratic  pride, 
degenerated  in  its  character,  and  at  variance  with  the  true  senti- 
ment of  honour,  reigns  in  Russia  among  the  greater  number  of 
influential  families.  Recently  a  great  lady  made  to  me,  little 
knowing  it,  an  ingenious  confession :  it  the  more  surprised  me, 
because  such  sentiments,  sufficiently  common  here  among  the 
men,  are  less  so  among  the  women,  who  have  generally  preserved 
better  than  their  husbands  and  brothers  the  traditions  of  just  and 
noble  feelings.  ''It  is  impossible  for  us,"  she  said,  ''to  form  any 
clear  idea  of  a  social  state  like  that  of  yours  in  France.  They 
tell  me  that,  at  present,  the  highest  noble  there  can  be  put  in 
prison  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred  francs ;  this  is  revolting :  bow 
different  from  our  country !  There  is  not  in  all  Russia  a  trades- 
man who  would  dare  to  refuse  us  credit  for  an  unlimited  period. 
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With  your  aristocratic  notions,"  she  added,  "you  must  surely  find 
yourself  more  at  home  among  us.  There  is  greater  similarity 
between  the  French  of  the  old  regime  and  us,  than  between  any 
other  of  the  European  nations.** 

I  cannot  describe  the  effort  of  self-command  that  it  required  on 
my  part  to  prevent  myself  from  suddenly  and  loudly  protesting 
against  the  affinity  of  which  this  lady  boasted.  Notwithstanding 
my  obligatory  prudence,  I  could  not  help  saying,  that  a  man  who 
would  now  pass  among  ourselves  for  an  ultra-aristocrat,  might  be 
easily  classed  at  Petersburg  with  the  violent  liberals ;  and  I  con- 
cluded by  observing,  "  When  you  assure  me  that^  among  your 
families,  people  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  their  debts,  I  must 
not  take  you  at  your  word." 

"  Many  of  us  have  enormous  fortunes,  but  they  would  be  ruined 
if  they  were  to  pay  all  they  owed." 

In  order  to  explain  to  me  the  extent  to  which  the  fashionable 
world  is  imbued  with  the  French  genius  and  spirit,  the  same  lady 
related  to  me  instances  of  impromptu  answers  in  verse,  made,  in  a 
game,  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  relatives.  "  You  see  how  com- 
pletely French  we  are,"  she  added,  with  a  pride  that  awoke  my 
inward  risibility.  "Yes,  more  so  than  we  ourselves,"  I  replied; 
and  we  changed  the  subject  of  discourse.  I  can  picture  to  myself 
the  astonishment  with  which  this  Franco<Bussian  lady  would  enter 

the  salons'*''  of  Madame ,  in  Paris,  and  inquire  of  our  actual 

France  what  has  become  of  the  France  of  Louis  XV.  ? 

Under  the  Empress  Catherine,  the  conversation  of  the  palace, 
and  of  some  of  the  nobility,  resembled  that  of  the  saloons  of  Paris. 
In  the  present  day,  our  discourse  is  more  serious,  or,  at  least, 
more  bold  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  European  people ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  our  modern 'Frenchmen  are  far  from  resembling 
the  Russians,  for  we  talk  of  every  thing,  and  the  Russians  speak 
of  nothing. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  is  profoundly  impressed  on  the  memories 
of  several  Russian  ladies.  These  fair  aspirantes  to  the  title  of 
female  statesmen  have  a  talent  for  politics :  and,  as  some  of  them 
add  to  that  gift  manners  which  altogether  remind  us  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  are  so  many  travelling  Empresses,  with 


r 


•  The  salons  of  a  lady,  an  expression  newly  borrowed  from  the  restaurateurs 
by  the  people  of  the  fashionable  world. 
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the  reports  of  whose  profligacy  Europe  resounds,  but  who,  uhder 
this  unferoinine  conduct,  conceal  a  commanding  and  profoundly 
observing  mind.  By  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue  that  dis- 
tinguishes these  Aspasias  of  the  North,  there  is  scarcely  a  capital 
in  Europe  without  two  or  three  Russian  ambassadors :  the  <me, 
public,  accredited,  recognised,  and  clothed  with  all  the  insignia  of 
office ;  the  others,  secret,  irresponsible,  and  playing,  in  bonnet  and 
petticoat,  the  double  part  of  independent  ambassador^  and  spy  upon 
the  official  envoy. 

In  all  ages,  women  have  been  employed  with  success  in  political 
negotiations.  Many  of  our  modem  revolutionists  have  availed 
themselves  of  female  aid  to  conspire  more  skilfully,  more  secretly, 
and  more  safely.  Spain  has  seen  these  unfortunate  women  become 
'heroines  in  the  courage  with  which  they  have  submitted  to  the 
punishment  entailed  by  their  tender  devotion — ^for  love  always 
forms  a  great  part  of  the  courage  of  a  Spanish  woman. 

Among  the  Russian  women,  love  is  only  the  accessory.  Russia 
'possesses  a  completely  organised  female  diplomacy;  and  Europe 
'is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  attentive  to  so  singular  a  means  of 
influence.  With  its  eoncealed  army  of  amphibious  agents,  its 
political  Amazons  with  aeute  masculine  minds  and  feminine 
language,  the  Russian  court  collects  information,  obtains  reports, 
and  even  receives  advice,  which,  if  better  known,  would  explain 
many  mysteries,  furnish  a  key  to  many  inconsistencies,  and  reveal 
many  littlenesses,  otherwise  inexplicable. 

The  political  pre-oecupation  of  mind  of  the  greater  number  of 
-Russian  women  renders  their  conversation,  interesting  as  it  might 
be,  insipid.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  most 
•distinguished  women,  who  are  naturally  the  most  absent  when  the 
conversation  does  not  turn  upon  important  subjects.  There  is  a 
world  between  their  thoughts  and  their  discourse,  from  whenco 
there  results  a  want  of  accord,  an  absence  of  natural  manner,  in 
short,  a  duplicity,  that  is  disagreeable  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
social  lif(^.  Politics  are,  from  their  nature,  but  poor  amusement ; 
their  tediousness  is  supported  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  some- 
times, when  statesmen  speak,  by  flashes  of  mind  which  animate 
conversation ;  but  the  politics  of  the  amateur  are  the  curses  of 
conversation. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  scarcely 
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developed  among  the  Eussian  peasants,  and  my  daily  experience 
confirms  the  accounts  that  I  have  received. 

A  nobleman  has  related  to  me,  that  a  man  belonging  to  him, 
who  was  skilful  in  some  particular  handicraft,  had  permission  to 
remain  in  Petersburg,  in  order  to  exercise  his  talent  there.  After 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  was  allowed  to  return  for  a  few 
weeks  to  his  native  village,  to  visit  his  wife.  He  came  back  to 
Petersburg  on  the  day  appointed. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  having  seen  your  family?"  asked  his 
master.  **  Perfectly  so,"  answered  the  workman,  with  great  sim- 
plicity ;  "  my  wife  has  presented  me  with  two  more  children  in 
my  absence,  and  the  sight  of  them  gave  me  great  pleasure." 

These  poca:  people  have  nothing  of  their  own ;  neither  their 
cottages,  their  wives,  their  children,  nor  even  their  own  hearts ; 
they  have,  therefore,  no  jealousy.  Of  what  could  they  be  jealous  ? 
—Of  an  accident  ?  Love  among  them  is  nothing  better.  Such, 
however,  is  the  existence  of  the  happiest  men  in  Russia — the 
serfs !  I  have  often  heard  the  great  express  envy  of  their  lot,  and 
perhaps  not -without  reason. 

They  have  no  cares,  they  say;  we  take  all  the  charge  of  them 
and  their  famiUes  (God  knows  how  this  charge  is  acquitted  when 
the  peasants  become  old  and  useless).  Assured  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  fpr  themselves  and  their  children,  they  are  a  hundred  times 
less  to  be  pitied  than  the  free  peasants  are  among  you. 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  panegyric  on  servitude ;  but  I  thought,  if 
they  have  no  cares,  they  have  also  no  families,  and  therefore  no 
.affections,  410  pleasures,  no  moral  sentiment,  no  compensation  for 
the  physical  evils  of  life.  They  possess  nothing ;  though  it  is  in- 
dividual property  which  makes  the  social  man,  because  it  alone 
constitutes  the  divisions  of  family. 

Moral  truth  is  the  only  principle  that  merits  our  devotion  ;  to 
grasp  it,  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  tend,  whatever  may  be 
their  sphere  of  action.  If,  in  my  journeys,  I  take  every  pains  to 
describe  the  world  as  it  is,  my  .object  is  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of 
others,  and  in  my  own,  regret  that  it  is  not  as  it  should  be,  to 
arouse  in  human  minds  the  sentiment  of  immortality,  by  recalling, 
at  the  sight  of  every  injustice,  every  abuse  inherent  in  the  things 
of  earth,  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
worid." 

Never  have  I  had  so  frequent  occasion  to  apply  these  words  as 
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since  my  sojourn  in  Eussia ;  they  occur  to  me  at  every  moment. 
Under  a  despotism,  all  the  laws  are  calculated  to  assist  oppression  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  the  oppressed  has  reason  to  complain,  the 
less  has  he  the  legal  right  or  the  temerity.  Surely,  before  Grod, 
the  evil  actions  of  a  free  citizen  are  more  criminal  than  the  evil 
actions  of  a  serf.  He  who  sees  every  thing,  takes  into  account  the 
insensibility  of  conscience  in  the  man  debased  by  the  spectacle  of 
iniquity  always  triumphant. 

It  will  be  said  that  evil  is  evil,  wherever  committed ;  and  that 
the  man  who  steals  at  Moscow,  is  just  as  much  a  thief  as  the 
pickpocket  in  Paris.  It  is  precisely  this  which  I  deny.  On  the 
general  education  that  a  people  receives,  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  morality  of  each  individual ;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
a  fearful  and  mysterious  relativeness  of  merits  and  of  demerits  has 
been  established  by  Providence  between  governments  and  sub- 
jects, and  that  moments  arrive  in  the  history  of  conmiunities  when 
the  State  is  judged,  condemned,  and  destroyed,  as  though  it  were 
a  single  individual. 

The  virtues,  the  faults,  and  the  crimes  of  slaves  have  not  the 
same  signification  as  those  of  freemen  ;  therefore,  when  I  examine 
the  character  of  the  Eussian  people,  I  can  assert  as  a  fact  which 
does  not  imply  the  same  blame  as  it  would  with  us,  that  ia 
general  they  are  deficient  in  spirit,  delicacy,  and  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, and  that  they  supply  the  want  of  these  qualities  by  pa- 
tience and  artifice. 

"  The  Russian  people  are  gentle,"  is  often  said  to  me.  To  this 
I  answer,  "  I  cannot  give  them  any  credit  for  being  so :  it  is  their 
habit  of  submission."  Others  say,  "  The  Russian  people  are  only 
gentle  because  they  dare  not  show  what  is  in  their  hearts ;  their 
fundamental  sentiments  are  superstition  and  ferocity."  To  this  I 
reply,  **  Poor  creatures !  they  are  so  ill-educated ! " 

From  all  that  I  see  in  this  world,  and  especially  in  this  country, 
I  conclude  that  happiness  is  not  the  real  object  for  which  man 
was  placed  here  upon  earth.  That  object  is  purely  religious  in 
its  character :  it  is  moral  improvement »-  the  struggle  and  the 
victory. 

Since  the  usurpation  of  the  temporal  authority,  the  Christian 
religion  in  Russia  has  lost  its  virtue ;  it  is  stationary,  or  at  least 
moves  as  one  of  the  wheel- works  of  despotism,  and  nothing  more, 
"^n  this  country,  where  nothing  is  clearly  defined,  it  is  difficult  to 
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understand  the  actual  relations  of  the  church  with  the  head  of  the 
state,  who  has  made  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  faith,  though  with- 
out actually  proclaiming  such  prerogative.  He  exercises  it  de 
factOy  but  he  dares  not  claim  it  as  a  right ;  he  has  therefore  pre- 
Senred  a  synod,  which  is  the  last  homage  rendered  by  tyranny  to 
the  King  of  kings,  and  to  His  ruined  church.  The  following  is 
the  account  of  this  religious  revolution  in  Evesqne,  whose  History 
of  Russia  I  have  just  been  reading,  while  waiting  for  a  blacksmith 
to  repair  another  misfortue  that  has  happened  to  my  caleche. 

"1721.  Since  the  death  of  Adrian*,  Peter  had  constantly  de-» 
ferred  lending  himself  to  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch.  Under 
i  twenty  years'  delay,  the  religious  veneration  of  the  people  for 
this  head  of  the  church  had  insensibly  cooled.  The  Emperor  at 
length  believed  that  he  might  venture  to  declare  the  dignity 
abolished  for  ever.  He  divided  the  ecclesiastical  power,  formerly 
invested  exclusively  in  the  person  of  a  chief  pontiff,  and  caused 
all  matters  concerning  religion  to  be  brought  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  new  tribunal,  called  the  Holy  Synod. 

"He  did  not  declare  himself* head  of  the  church,  hut  he  vir- 
tually became  so  by  means  of  the  oath  which  the  members  of  the 
new  ecclesiastical  college  took.  It  was  to  this  effect :  '  I  swear 
to  be  a  faithful  and  obedient  servant  and  subject  of  my  natural 
and  true  sovereign.  .  .  .  /  acknowledge  him  to  he  the  supreme 
judge  of  this  spiritual  college.'^  The  synod  is  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  and  four  assistants.  These  removable 
ecclesiastical  judges  are  far  from  possessing,  united,  the  power 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  patriarch  alone.  They  do  not  attend  the 
councils,  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  acts  of  the  monarchy, 
they  have  not,  even  in  the  matters  submitted  to  them,  more  than 
an  authority  subordinate  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  As  no  exterior 
signs  distinguish  them  from  the  other  prelates,  and  as  their  au- 
thority ceases  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  tribunal,  finally,  as  that 
tribunal  itself  presents  nothing  very  imposing,  they  do  not  inspire 
the  people  with  any  particular  veneration." 

The  Kussian  people  are  in  our  days  the  most  believing  among 
all  the  Christian  nations :  the  chief  cause  of  the  little  efficacy  of 
their  faith  is  easily  seen.  When  the  church  abdicates  its  liberty, 
it  loses  its  moral  virtuality  : — a  slave,  it  can  only  give  birth  to 

♦  The  last  patriarch  of  Moscow. — Note  of  the  Traveller, 
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slavery.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  only  church 
really  independent,  13  the  Catholic  church,  which  has  alone 
preserved  the  trust  of  true  charity.  All  the  other  churches  form 
constituent  parts  of  the  state,  which  uses  them  as  political  instru- 
ments for  maintaining  its  power.  These  churches  are  excellent 
auxiliaries  of  the  government ;  complaisant  towards  the  princes 
dr  magistrates  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  temporal  power, 
hard  upon  the  subjects,  they  call  in  Deity  to  aid  the  police.  The 
immediate  result  is  sure ;  it  is  in  good  order  in  society :  but  the 
Catholic  church,  quite  as  powerful  politically,  looks  higher  and 
reaches  farther.  The  national  churches  make  citizens;  the 
church  universal  makes  men.  Among  the  sectarians,  a  respect 
for  the  church  is  confounded  with  a  love  of  country ;  among  the 
Catholics,  the  church  and  regenerated  humanity  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  In  Russia,  respect  for  authority  continues  still  the 
only  spring  of  the  social  machine.  This  respect  is  necessary,  no 
doubt ;  but,  in  order  radically  to  civilise  the  human  heart,  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  it  something  more  than  blind  obedience. 

The  day  when  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas — I  say  the  son, 
for  this  noble  task  does  not  belong  to  the  father,  obliged  as  he  i» 
to  spend  his  laborious  reign  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  the  old 
military  discipline  which  constitutes  the  Muscovite  government, — » 
the  day  when  the  son  of  the  Emperor  shall  have  taught  all  the 
classes  of  this  nation  that  he  who  commands  owes  respect  to  him 
who  obeys,  a  moral  revolution  will  be  effected  in  Russia ;  and  the 
instrument  of  that  revolution  will  be  the  Gospel. 

The  longer  I  stay  in  this  country  the  more  am  I  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  contempt  for  the  weak  is  contagious.  This  sentiment 
is  so  natural  here,  that  those  who  most  severely  blame  it  come 
finally  to  partake  of  it.     I  am  myself  a  proof  in  questiod. 

In  Russia,  the  desire  of  travelling  fast  becomes  a  passion,  and 
this  passion  serves  as  a  pretext  for  every  species  of  inhumanity. 
My  courier  has  communicated  it  to  me,  and  I  often  render  myself, 
without  at  the  time  perceiving  it,  an  accomplice  in  his  acts  of 
injustice.  He  is  exceedingly  angry  whenever  the  coachman 
leaves  his  seat  to  re-adjust  any  portion  of  the  harness,  or  when  he 
stops  on  the  road  under  any  other  pretext. 

Yesterday  evening,  at  the  commencement  of  a  stf^e,  a  child 
who  drove  us  had  been  several  times  threatened  with  blows  hy 
the  fel^ager  for  a  fault  of  the  kind,  and  I  participated  in  the 
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impatience  and  wrath  of  this  man.  Suddenly^  a  foal,  not  many 
days  old,  and  well  known  by  the  boy,  escaped  from  aninclosure 
bordering  upon  the  road,  and  began  neighing  and  galloping  after 
my  carriage,  for  he  took  one  of  the  mares  that  drew  us  for  his 
mother.  The  young  coachman,  already  guilty  of  delay,  wanted 
once  again  to  stop  and  go  to  the  aid  of  the  colt,  which  he  saw 
every  moment  in  danger  of  being  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage.  My  courier  angrily  forbade  him  to  leave  his  seat : 
the  child  obeyed  like  a  good  Russian,  and  continued  to  drive  us  at 
a  gallop  without  proffering  a  complaint.  I  supported  the  severity 
of  the  feldjager.  I  thought  to  myself,  ^'It  is  necessary  to  sustaia 
authority  even  when  it  is  in  fault ;  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Russian 
government:  my  feli^ager  is  not  over  zealous;  if  I  discourage 
him  when  he  exhibits  energy  in  performing  his  duty,  he  will 
leave  every  thing  to  come  and  go  as  it  pleases,  and  be  of  no  use  to 
me  at  all :  besides,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country;  why  should  I 
he  less  in  haste  than  another?  my  dignity  as  a  traveller  is 
involved  ;  to  have  time  to  spare  would  be  to  lose  my  consequence 
in  this  country :  here,  to  be  important,  we  must  be  impatient.'' 
While  I  was  thus  reasoning,  night  had  come  on.  I  accuse  myself 
with  having  been  more  hard-hearted  even  than  the  Russians,  (for 
I  have  not,  like  them,  the  habits  of  early  life  as  an  excuse,)  thus 
to  leave  the  poor  colt  and  the  unhappy  child  to  mourn  in  concert ; 
the  one  by  neighing  with  all  his  might,  the  other  by  crying 
silently — a  difference  which  gave  to  the  brute  a  real  advantage 
over  the  human  being.  1  ought  to  have  interposed  my  authority 
to  cause  this  double  punishment  to  cease ;  but  no,  I  assisted,  I 
contributed  to  the  martyrdom.  It  was  a  long  one,  for  the  stage 
was  six  leagues  in  length.  The  boy,  obliged  to  torture  the  animal 
that  he  wished  to  save,  suffered  with  a  resignation  that,  would, 
have  touched  me,  had  not  my  heart  been  already  hardened  by  my 
abode  in  this  country.  Every  time  that  a  peasant  appeared  on  the 
road,  the  hope  of  rescuing  his  beloved  foal  again  revived  in  the 
bosom  of  the  child:  he  made  signs  from  afar  off;  he  shouted  when 
a  hundred  paces  distant  from  the  foot-passenger,  but  not  daring  to. 
slacken  the  unmerciful  gallop  of  our  horses,  he  never  succeeded  in 
making  himself  understood  in  time.  If  ever  a  peasant,  more 
quick-sighted  than  the  others,  endeavoured  of  himself  to  turn  the 
foal,  the  speed  of  the  carriage  disconcerted  him,  and  the  young 
animal  passed  on  close  to  the  flank  of  one  of  our  horses.    The  case 
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was  the  same  in  the  Tillages^  and  at  last  the  despair  of  our 
youthful  coachman  became  so  great,  that  he  no  longer  opened  his 
mouth.  The  persevering  little  animal,  only  eight  days  old, 
according  to  our  driver,  had  the  spirit  and  muscle  necessary  to 
perform  six  leagues  at  a  gallop  !* 

When  this  was  accomplished,  our  slave — it  is  of  the  boy 
that  I  speak — seeing  himself  at  length  released  from  the  rigorous 
yoke  of  discipline,  called  the  whole  village  to  the  rescue  of  the  foal. 
The  energy  of  this  spirited  little  creature  was  so  great,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fatigue  of  such  a  course,  notwithstanding  the 
stiffness  of  his  limbs,  ruined  before  they  were  formed,  he  was  still 
very  difficult  to  catch.  They  could  only  take  him  by  driving  him 
into  a  stable  after  the  mare  he  had  mistaken  for  his  dam.  When 
they  had  placed  a  halter  round  him,  they  shut  him  up  with 
another  mare,  that  gave  him  her  milk ;  but  he  had  not  strength 
left  to  suck.  Some  said  he  would  come  round  by  and  by,  others 
that  he  was  fpundered  and  could  not  live.  I  begin  to  understand 
a  little  Russian,  and  heard  this  sentence  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  village.  Our  little  coachman  completely  identified 
himself  with  the  young  animal.  Foreseeing,  no  doubt,  the  treat- 
ment that  the  keeper  of  the  foals  would  have  to  suffer,  he  appeared 
in  as  great  a  consternation  as  if  he  was  himself  to  receive  the 
blows  with  which  his  comrade  would  be  overwhelmed.  Never 
have  I  seen  the  expression  of  despair  more  profoundly  imprinted 
on  the  face  of  a  child ;  but  not  one  look,  not  one  gesture  of  re- 
proach against  my  cruel  courier;  escaped  him.  So  great  an  empire 
over  self,  so  much  restraint  of  feeling  at  such  an  age,  inspired  me 
with  fear  and  pity. 

Meanwhile  the  courier,  without  troubling  himself  for  a  moment 
about  the  foal,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  disconsolate  child, 
proceeded  gravely  to  mak4  the  necessary  arrangements  for  pro« 
curing  a  fresh  relay. 

On  this  road,  which  is  the  finest  and  the  most  frequented  iu 
Bussia,  the  villages  where  relays  may  be  obtdned  are  peopled  with 
peasants  purposely  established  there  to  attend  to  the  posting. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  a  carriage,  the  Imperial  director  sends  from 
house  to  house  to  seek  for  horses  and  a  disengaged  coachman. 
Sometimes  the  distances  are  great  enough  to  cause  a  considerable 

*  2-1^  miles  English  is  a  French  Ueue  de  poste, —  Trans,    . 
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delay  to  the  traveller.  I  should  prefer  more  promptness  in  the 
changing  of  horses,  and  a  little  less  speed  in  the  driving.  At  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  broken-down  foal  and  the  forlorn  young 
postilion,  r  felt  no  remorse ;  it  came  only  upon  reflection,  and  espe- 
cially upon  recording  the  circumstances  in  writing :  shame  then 
awoke  repentance.  Thus  easily  may  those  who  breathe  the  air  of 
despotism  be  corrupted.  What  do  I  say  ?  In  Russia,  despotism 
is  only  upon  the  throne,  but  tyranny  pervades  the  country. 

Education  and  circumstances  considered,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  a  Russian  lord,  the  most  accustomed  to  submit  to,  and 
to  exercise  arbitrary  power,  could  not  have  committed,  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  province,  an  act  of  cruelty  more  blamable  than 
that  of  which  I,  yesterday  evening,  rendered  myself  guilty  by  my 
silence. 

I,  a  Frenchman,  who  believe  myself  to  possess  a  naturally  kind 
disposition,  who  have  been  educated  under  a  civilisation  of  ancient 
date,  who  travel  among  a  people  of  whose  manners  I  am  a  severe 
observer, — lo!  even  I,  upon  the  first  opportunity  for  practising  a 
petty  act  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  yield  to  the  temptation.  The 
Parisian  acts  like  a  Tartar  I     The  evil  is  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  France,  where  they  respect  life,  even  that  of  the  brute 
creation,  if  my  postilion  had  not  thought  of  rescuing  the  colt,  I 
should  have  obliged  him  to  stop.  I  should  myself  have  appealed 
to  the  peasants  for  aid,  and  should  not  have  proceeded  on  my 
journey  until  I  had  seen  the  animal  in  safety.  Here,  I  have  aided 
in  destroying  him  by  an  unmeifciful  silence.  Who  would  be 
proud  of  his  virtues,  when  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  depend 
Upon  circumstances  more  than  upon  self? 

A  great  Russian  lord,  who,  in  his  fits  of  passion,  does  not  beat 
to  death  any  of  his  peasants,  merits  praise:  he  is  in  such  case 
humane ;  whilst  I,  a  Frenchman,  may  be  cruel  for  having  simply 
Buffered  a  foal  to  gallop  on  the  road. 

I  have  passed  the  night  in  meditating  upon  the  great  problem 
of  relative  virtues  and  vices,  and  I  have  concluded  that  a  very 
important  branch  of  political  morals  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
elucidated ;  an  inquiry,  namely,  as  to  the  share  of  merit,  or  of 
responsibility  which  each  individual  has  the  right  to  claim  or  to 
disclaim,  in  his  own  actions,  and  the  share  which  belongs  to  the 
society  where  he  is  born.  If  society  be  exalted  by  the  great 
things  performed  by  some  of  its  members,  it  ought  also  to  regard 
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itself  as  implicated  in  the  crimes  of  others.  In  this  respect  ancient 
society  was  more  advanced  than  modern.  The  scapegoat  of  the 
Jews  shows  US  to  what  point  that  people  feared  the  responsibility 
of  crime.  With  them,  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  only  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  it  was  a  public  expiation,  a  protestation  of  the 
community  against  all  participation  in  the  crime^  and  in  the 
motive  that  inspired  it.  This  view  serves  to  show  us  how  social 
man  has  been  able  to  arrogate  the  right  of  legally  disposing  of  the 
life  of  his  fellow-creature:  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  life  for 
life ;  in  short,  the  law  of  retaliation  was  politic.  A  society  that 
wishes  to  subsist  must  cast  from  its  bosom  the  criminal.  Whea 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  substitute  his  law  of  love  in  the  place  of  the 
stern  justice  of  Moses,  he  well  knew  that  it  would  abridge  the 
duration  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  but  he  opened  to  men  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ....  Without  eternity  and  immortality,  Chris- 
tianity would  cost  to  earth  more  than  it  restores.  This  was  my 
waking  dream  throi:^hout  the  night. 

A  train  of  vague  ideas,  phantoms  of  the  mind,  half  active,  half 
torpid,  wandered  slowly  through  my  brain:  the  gallop  of  the 
horses  that  b(Hre  me  ^ong  seemed  more  rapid  than  the  flights  of 
my  burdened  thoughts;  the  body  appeared  to  have  wings,  the 
mind  had  become  lead.  I  left  it^  as  it  were,  behind  me,  as  I  passed 
over  the  ground  more  quickly  than  imagination  could  traverse 
space.  The  steppes,  the  marshes  with  their  spiry  pines  and  stunted 
birches,  the  villages,  t^e  towns,  flew  across  my  eyes  like  fantastic 
figures,  before  I  was  able  to  account  to  myself  how  I  had  been 
brought  before  this  moving  scene,  where  the  soul  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  body,  so  singularly  was  sensation  quickened ! .  . .  • 
This  overturning  of  nature,  these  mental  deceptions  of  which  the 
cause  was  physical,  this  optical  illusion  applied  to  the  mechanism 
of  ideas,  this  displacing  of  life,  these  voluntary  dreams,  were  pro- 
longed by  the  monotonous  songs  of  the  men  who  drove  my  horsea» 
—-lugubrious  notes,  like  some  of  the  chants  of  our  churches,  or 
rather  like  the  nasal  accents  of  the  old  Jews  in  the  Grerman  syna- 
gogues. They  say  the  Russian  peasants  are  very  musical;  we 
shall  see  by-and-by.  I  have  heard  nothing  yet  that  merits  the 
trouble  of  being  listened  to.  The  chanted  communings  of  the 
coachman  with  his  horses,  during  the  night,  are  very  doleful :  this 
murmur  without  rhythm,  this  declamatory  reverie  in  which  man 
confides  his  sorrows  to  the  brute,  the  only  kind  friend  by  whom  he 
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is  not  despised,  filled  me  with  a  melancholy  more  deep  than 
pleasing. 

At  one  place,  the  road  shelved  suddenly  upon  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  lay  much  below  its  level  by  reason  of  the  droughts  that  had 
dried  up  the  river  thus  crossed.  This  river,  still  broad,  although 
shrunk  in  its  bed  by  the  summer  heats,  bears  a  celebrated  name 
—  it  is  the  Volga.  Upon  the  border  of  the  famous  stream  ap- 
peared, gilded  by  the  moon,  a  city,  whose  long  white  walls  gleamed 
in  the  night,  which  is  only  a  twilight  favourable  to  the  conjuring 
up  of  images.  The  road  formed  a  bend  round  this  newly  white- 
washed city,  where  I  still  found  the  everlasting  Roman  pediments 
and  colonnades  of  plaster,  of  which  the  Russians  are  so  fond, 
because  they  think  them  proofs  of  their  knowledge  of  the  arts. 
The  city,  of  which  I  went  the  round,  appeared  immense.  It  was 
Tver,  a  name  that  brought  to  my  recollection  the  interminable 
civil  contests  which  make  up  the  history  of  Russia  until  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Tartars.  I  could  hear  brethren  insulting  their 
brethren  ;  the  cry  of  war  resounded ;  I  saw  the  massacre ;  the 
Volga  flowed  with  blood;  from  the  dieep  solitudes  of  Asia,  the 
Calmuc  hurried  on  to  drink  it,  and  to  shed  more.  But  what  have 
I  to  do  with  this  bloodthirsty  crowd?  It  is  to  have  a  new 
journey  to  recount  to  my  Mends ;  as  though  the  picture  of  a 
country  where  nature  has  done  nothing,  and  where  art  has  only 
produced  some  rough  sketches  or  copies,  could  interest,  after  the 
description  of  Spain  —  of  that  land  where  a  people  the  most  ori- 
ginal, the  most  lively,  the  most  independent  in  character,  even  the 
most  free,  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory  *,  struggle  secretly  against 
the  most  gloomy  of  governments ;  where  they  dance  and  pray 
together,  in^the  intervals  of  throat- cutting  and  church-pillaging. 
Such  is  the  picture  that  my  friends  must  forget,  in  order  that  I 
may  describe  to  them  a  plain  some  thousand  leagues  wide,  and  a 
society  which  has  nothing  original  that  it  does  not  endeavour  to 
conceal.  • .  •  The  task  is  a  hard  one. 

Even  Moscow  will  not  recompense  me  for  the  trouble  I  am 
taking  to  see  it.  Shall  I  give  up  the  idea  of  Moscow,  order  the 
coachman  to  turn,  and  depart  in  all  haste  for  Paris  ?  To  this  had 
my  reveries  brought  me  when  the  day  dawned.    My  caliche  had 

*  Within  twenty  leagues  of  Madrid,  the  Castilian  shepherd,  dariag  the 
times  of  ahsolate  monardiy.  had  no  idea  but  that  there  was  a  firee  <yoveminent 
in  Spain. 
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remained  open,  and  in  my  protracted  doze  I  had  not  recollected 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  dews  of  the  North ;  mj  clothes  were 
saturated ;  my  hair  in  a  state  as  if  dripping  with  perspiration ;  all 
the  leather  about  my  carriage  was  steeped  in  noxious  moisture  ; 
my  eyes  pained  me,  a  veil  seemed  to  obscure  my  sight;  I  re- 
membered the  Prince  — ^  who  became  blind  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  a  bivouac  in  Poland,  under  the  same  latitude,  in  a 
moist  prairie.* 

My  servant  has  just  entered  to  announce  that  my  carriage  is 
mended;  lam  therefore  again  about  to  take  the  road :  and  unless 
some  new  accident  detain  me,  and  destine  me  to  make  my  entrance 
into  Moscow  in  a  cart,  or  on  foot,  my  next  chapter  will  be  written 
in  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians,  where  they  give  me  hopes  of 
arriving  in  a  few  hours* 

I  must^  however,  first  set  about  concealing  my  papers,  for  each 
chapter^  even  those  that  will  appear  the  most  inoffensive  to  the 
friends  who  receive  them  in  the  form  of  letters,  would  be  sufficient 
to  send  me  to  Siberia.  I  take  care  to  shut  myself  up  when  writing  ; 
and  if  my  feldjager  or  one  of  the  coachmen  knock  at  the  door,  I 
put  up  my  papers  before  opening  it,  and  appear  to  l>e  reading.  I 
am  going  to  slip  this  sheet  between  the  crown  and  the  lining  of 
my  hat.  These  precautions  are,  I  hope,  superfluous,  but  I  think 
it  necessary  to  take  them ;  they  at  any  rate  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  Russian  government. 
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First  View  of  Moscow. —  Symbolic  Architecture  of  Greek  Churches.  —  Castle 
of  PetrovskL  — Entrance  of  Moscow.  —  Aspect  of  the  Kremlin. — Church 
of  Saint  Basil  —  The  French  at  Moscow.  —  The  Kremlin  a  City.  —  Origin 
of  the  word  Czar.  —  An  English  Hotel  in  Bussia. — The  City  by  MoonlighL 
—  Population  of  Moscow.  —  The  Object  of  Conscience. — Gardens  under 
the  Walls  of  the  Kremlin. — Description  of  the  Fortress.  —  Ivan  HL  —  Na- 
poleon and  the  Kremlin.  —  Modem  Grandiloquence. 

Does  the  reader  never  remember  having  perceived,  when  ap- 
proaching by  land  some  sea-port  town  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the 

•  A  similar  fate  very  nearly  happened  to  me ;  the  disorder  in  my  eyes, 
which  had  conmienced  when  I  wrote  this  sheet,  increased  during  my  sojoom 
in  Moscow,  and  long  after  ;  in  short,  on  my  return  from  the  to  of  Nijni,  it 
degenerated  into  an  ophthahnia,  the  efiecte  of  which  I  still  feeL 
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British  Channel,  the  masts  of  a  fleet  rising  behind  downs,  just 
elevated  enough  to  conceal  the  town,  the  piers,  the  flat  shore,  and 
the  sea  itself  beyond  ?  Above  the  natural  rampart  nothing  can 
he  discovered  bat  a  forest  of  poles  bearing  sails  of  a  dazzling 
white,  yards,  many-coloured  flags,  and  floating  streamers.  A 
fleet,  apparently  on  land,  is  the  apparition  with  which  my  eye  has 
been  sometimes  surprised  in  Holland,  and  once  in  England^  after 
having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  between 
Gravesend  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Exactly  similar  is  the 
effect  that  has  been  produced  upon  me  by  the  flrst  view  of  Mos- 
cow :  a  multitude  of  spires  gleamed  alone  above  the  dust  of  the 
ror  J,  the  undulations  of  the  soil,  and  the  misty  line  that  nearly 
always  clothes  the  distance,  under  the  summer  sun  of  these 
parts. 

The  uneven,  thinly- inhabited,  and  only  half-cultivated  plain 
resembles  downs  dotted  with  a  few  stunted  firs.  It  was  out  of  the 
midst  of  this  solitude  that  I  saw,  as  it  were,  suddenly  spring  up 
thousands  of  pointed  steeples,  star-spangled  belfries,  airy  turrets, 
strangely-sbaped  towers,  palaces,  and  old  convents,  the  bodies  of 
which  all  remained  entirely  concealed. 

This  flrst  view  of  the  capital  of  the  Sclavonians,  rising  brightly 
in  the  cold  solitudes  of  the  Christian  East,  produces  an  impression 
that  cannot  easily  be  forgotten* 

Before  the  eye  spreads  a  landscape,  wild  and  gloomy,  but  grand 
as  the  ocean ;  and  to  animate  the  dreary  void,  there  rises  a  poetical 
city,  whose  architecture  is  without  either  a  designating  name  or  a 
known  model. 

To  understand  the  peculiarity  of  the  picture,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  orthodox  plan  of  every  Greek  church. 
The  summit  of  these  sacred  ediflces  is  always  composed  of  several 
towers,  which  vary  in  form  and  height,  but  the  number  of  which 
is  five  at  the  least — a  sacramental  number,  that  is  often  greatly 
exceeded.  The  middle  steeple  is  the  most  lofty ;  the  four  others 
respectfully  surround  this  principal  tower.  Their  form  varies :  the 
summits  of  some  resemble  pointed  caps  placed  upon  a  head ;  the 
great  towers  of  certain  churches,  painted  and  gilded  externally, 
may  be  severally  compared  to  a  bishop's  mitre,  a  tiara  adorned 
with  gems,  a  Chinese  pavilion,  a  minaret,  and  a  clergyman's  hat. 
They  often  consist  of  a  simple  cupola,  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl,  and 
terminating  in  a  point.    All  these  more  or  less  whimsical  figures 
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are  crowned  with  large,  open-worked  copper  crossep,  gilt,  and  the 
complicated  designs  of  which  look  like  work  of  filigree.  The 
numher  and  disposition  of  the  steeples  have  always  a  symbolical 
religious  meaning :  they  signify  the  ranks  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  They  image  the  patriarch,  surrounded  by  his  priests, 
his  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  lifting  between  heaven  and  earth  his 
radiant  head.  A  fanciful  variety  characterises  this  more  or  less 
richly  adorned  roof-work ;  but  the  primitive  intention^  the  theo- 
logical idea,  is  always  scrupulously  respected. 

Bright  chains  of  gilded  or  plated  metal  unite  the  crosses  of  the 
inferior  steeples  to  the  principal  tower;  and  this  metallic  net, 
spread  oy,er  an  entire  city,  produces  an  effect  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cpnvey,  even  in  a  picture.  The  holy  legion  of  steeples, 
without  having  any  precise  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 

.represent  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  personages  gathered  together 
on  the  summits  of  the  churches  and  chapels,— a  phalanx  of  phan* 
toms  hovering  over  the  city. 

The  exteriors  of  the  mystic  domes  of  the  Russian  churches  are 

.worked  in  a  most  elaborate  manner.^  They  remind  the  stranger 
of  a  cuirass  of  Damascus  steel ;  ana  the  sight  of  so  many  scaly, 
enamelled,  spangled,  striped,  and  chequered  roofs,  shining  in  the 

J  sun  with  various  but  always  brilliant  colours,  strikes  him  with  the 
most  lively  astonishment.     The  desert,  with  its  dull  sea-green 

'tint,  is,  as.it  were,  illuminated  by  this  magical  network  of  car- 
buncles.   The  play  of  light,  in  the  aerial  city,  produces  a  species 

;of  phantasmagoria,  in  brpad  day,  which  reminds  one  of  the  reflected 
brilliance  of  lamps  in  the  shop  of  a  lapidary.     These  changing 

(hues  impart  to  Mosicow  an  aspect  altogether  different  from  that  of 

.the  other  great  European  cities.  The  sky,  when  viewed  from  the 
middle  of  such  a  city,  is  a  golden  glory,  similar  to  those  seen  in 
old  paintings.  Schnitzler  states  that,  in  1730,  Weber  counted  at 
Moscow  1500  churches.  Coxe,  in  1778,  fixes  the  number  at  484. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  content  with  endeavouring  to  describe  the 

•aspect  of  things.    I  admire  without  counting, — I  must,  therefore^ 

/refer,  the  lovers  of  catalogues  to  books  made  up  entirely  of  numerals. 

I  have,  however,  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  impart  to  the  reader 

a  portion  of  the  surprise  which  the  first  view  of  Moscow  produced 

.in  me.  To  add  to  that  surprise,  he  must  recollect,  what  he  will 
have  often  read,  that  this  city  is  a  country  within  itself,  and  that 

.fields,  lakes,  and  woods,  enclosed  within  its  limits,  place  a  consider- 
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able  distance  between  the  different  edifices  that  adorn  it.  The 
objects  being  so  scattered,  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  effect.  The 
whole'  plain  is  covered  with  a  silver  gauze.  Three  or  four  hundred 
churches,  thus  spread,  present  to  the  eye  an  immense  semicircle^ 
so  that  when  approaching  the  city,  towards  sunset  on  a  stormy 
evening,  it  would  be  easy  to  fancy  you  saw  a  rainbow  of  fire  im- 
pending above  the  churches  of  Moscow :  this  is  the  halo  of  the 
holy  city.  But  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  the  gate^ 
the  illusion  vanishes.  Here  the  very  real  and  heavy  brick  palace 
of  Petrovski  arrests  the  attention.  It  was  built  by  Catherine  after 
an  odd  modern  design :  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  profusely 
covered  stand  in  white  against  the  red  walls.  These  decorations, 
ivhich  are  formed,  I  think,  of  plaster,  are  in  a  style  of  extravagant 
Gothic  The  building  is  as  square  as  a  die,  which  by  no  means 
renders  its  general  effect  more  imposing.  It  is  hei^e  that  the  sove- 
reign stops,  when  he  means  to  make  a  solemn  entrance  into  Mos- 
cow. A  summer  theatre,  a  ball-room  and  a  garden  have  been 
established,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  public  caf^  which  I  shall  return 
to  see,  as  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  city  loungers  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

After  passing  Petrovski,  the  enchantment  gradually  disperses, 
80  that  by  the  time  of  entering  Moscow,  we  feel  as  if  waking  from 
a  brilliant  dream  to  a  very  dull  and  prosaic  reality  —  a  vast  city 
without  any  real  monuments  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  single 
object  worthy  of  a  discriminative  and  thoughtful  approbation. 
Before  so  heavy  and  awkward  a  copy  of  Europe,  we  ask,  with 
wonder,  what  has  become  of  the  Asia,  whose  apparition  had  struck 
us  with  admiration  so  short  a  time  before?  Moscow,  viewed  from 
without  and  us  a  whole,  is  a  creation  of  sylphs,  a  world  of  chimjeras; 
when  inspected  close  at  hand  and  in  detail,  it  is  a  vast  trading 
city,  without  regularity,  dusty,  ill  paved,  ill  built,  thinly  peopled ; 
in  short,  though  it  unquestionably  exhibits  the  work  of  a  powerful 
hand,  it  betrays  also  the  conceptions  of  a  head  whose  idea  of  the 
beautiful  has  Mled  to  produce  one  single  ehef'd^czuvre.  The  Rus- 
sian people  are  strong  in  arms,  that  is  in  numbers,  but  in  the 
strength  of  imagination  they  are  altogether  deficient. 

Without  genius  for  architecture,  without  taste  for  sculpture, 
they  x^n  heap  together  stones,  and  create  objects  enormous  in 
dimension;  but  they  can  produce  nothing  harmonious,  nothing 
great  in  the  perfection  of  its  proportions.      Happy  privilege  of 
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art !  masterpieces  survive  themselves,  subsisting  in  tlie  memory  of 
men  ages  after  they  have  been  devastated  by  time ;  they  share,  by 
the  inspiration  which  they  kindle  even  in  their  latest  ruin,  the 
immortality  of  the  minds  that  created  them ;  whereas  shapeless 
masses  are  forgotten  while  yet  untouched  by  time.  Art,  when  in 
its  perfection,  gives  a  soul  to  stone  ;  it  is  a  mystic  power.  This 
we  learn  in  Greece,  where  each  fragment  of  sculpture  conduces 
to  the  general  effect  of  each  monument.  In  architecture,  as  in  the 
other  arts,  it  is  from  the  superior  execution  of  the  smallest  details, 
and  from  their  skilfully  interwoven  connection  with  the  general 
plan,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  springs.  Nothing  ia 
Bussia  inspires  this  sentiment 

Nevertheless,  amid  the  chaos  of  plaster,  brick,  and  boards  that 
is  called  Moscow,  two  points  never  cease  to  attract  the  eye — ^the 
church  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  Kremlin, — ^the  Kremlin,  of  which  Napo- 
leon himself  was  only  able  to  disturb  a  few  stones !  This  prodigious 
fabric,  with  its  white  irregular  walls,  and  its  battlements  rising 
above  battlements,  is  in  itself  large  as  a  city.  At  the  close  of  day 
when  I  first  entered  Moscow,  the  grotesque  piles  of  churches  and 
palaces  embraced  within  the  citadel  rose  in  light  against  a  dimly 
portrayed  back-ground,  poor  in  design  and  cold  in  colouring, 
though  we  are  still  burning  with  heat,  suffocating  with  dust,  and 
devoured  by  mosquitoes.  It  is  the  long  continuance  of  the  hot 
season  which  gives  the  colour  to  southern  scenery ;  in  the  north, 
we  feel  the  effects  of  the  summer,  but  we  do  not  see  them ;  in  vain 
does  the  air  become  heated  for  a  moment,  the  earth  remains 
always  discoloured. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  chilly  shudder  which  came  over  me  on 
first*seeing  the  cradle  of  the  modem  Russian  empire :  the  Krentilin 
alone  is  worth  the  journey  to  Moscow. 

At  the  gate  of  this  fortress,  but  beyond  its  precincts — at  least, 
according  to  my  feldjager,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  it- 
stands  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  Vassili  Blagennoi  ;  it  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Protection  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  In  the  Greek  church,  they  are  lavish  of  the  title  of 
cathedral ;  every  ward,  every  monastery  has  one  of  its  own ;  eveiy 
city  possesses  several.  That  of  Vassili  is  certainly  the  most 
singular,  if  it  is  not  the  most  beautiful  edifice  in  Russia.  I  hare 
as  yet  only  seen  it  at  a  distance.  Thus  viewed,  it  appears  as  an 
immense  cluster  of  little  turrets  forming  a  bush,  or-  rather  giving 
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the  idea  of  some  kind  of  tropical  fruit  all  bristled  over  with 
excrescences  :  a  crystallisation  of  a  thousand  rays,  the  scales  of  a 
golden  fish,  the  enamelled  skin  of  a  serpent,  the  changeful  hues  of 
the  lizard,  the  glossy  rose  and  azure  of  the  pigeon's  neck,  would 
all,  as  regards  colour,  senre  as  comparisons :  above,  rise  minarets 
of  a  brownish  red.  The  effect  of  the  whole  dazzles  the  eye,  and 
fascinates  the  imagination.  Surely,  the  land  in  which  such  a 
building  is  called  a  house  of  prayer  is  not  Europe ;  it  must  be 
India,  Persia,  or  China ! — and  the  men  who  go  to  worship  God  in 
this  box  of  confectionary  work,  can  they  be  Christians  ?  Such 
was  the  exclamation  that  escaped  me  at  the  first  view  of  the 
church  of  Yassili.  That  building  must  indeed  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary style  of  architecture  to  have  drawn  my  attention,  as  it 
did,  from  the  Kremlin,  at  the  moment  when  the  mighty  castle  for 
the  first  time  met  my  eyes. 

Soon,  however,  my  ideas  took  another  turn.  Where  is  the 
Frenchman  who  could  resist  an  emotion  of  respect  and  of  pride 
(for  misfortune  has  its  pride,  and  it  is  the  most  legitimate  kind), 
on  entering  into  the  only  city  where,  in  our  own  times,  took  place 
a  public  event,  a  scene,  as  imposing  as  the  most  striking  occur- 
rences of  ancient  history  ? 

The  means  that  the  Asiatic  city  took  to  repel  its  enemy  was  a 
sublime  deed  of  despair ;  and  thenceforward  the  name  of  Moscow 
became  fatally  united  with  that  of  the  greatest  captain  of  modem 
times.  The  sacred  bird  of  the  Greeks  consumed  itself  in  order  to 
escape  the  talons  of  the  eagle,  and,  like  the  phoenix,  the  mystic 
dove  also  rises  again  from  its  ashes. 

God  was  willing  to  furnish  the  chroniclers  of  the  age— an  age 
the  most  prosaic  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — with  one  epic  story. 
Moscow  was  voluntarily  sacrificed,  and  the  flames  of  that  sacred 
conflagration  became  the  signal  for  the  revolution  of  Germany  and 
the  deliverance  of  Europe.  The  nations  felt  at  last  that  they 
would  have  no  rest  until  they  had  annihilated  the  indefatigable 
conqueror  who  sought  peace  by  means  of  perpetual  war. 

Such  were  the  recollections  that  absorbed  my  thoughts  at  the 
first  view  of  the  Kremlin.  To  have  worthily  recompensed  Moscow, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  ought  to  have  re-established  his  residence 
in  that  twice  holy  city. 

The  Kremlin  is  not  like  any  other  palace,  it  is  a  city  in  itself; 
ft  dty  that  forms  the  root  of  Moscow,  and  that  serves  as  the  frontier 
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fortress  between  two  quarters  of  the  world.  Under  the  successors 
of  Gengis-Khan,  Asia  made  her  last  rush  upon  Europe :  in  turning 
to  retreat,  she  struck  the  earth  with  her  foot^  and  from  thence 
rose  the  Kremlin ! 

The  princes  who  now  possess  this  sacred  asylum  of  oriental 
despotism  call  themselves  Europeans,  because  tbej  have  chased 
the  Calmucs,  their  brethren,  their  tyrants,  and  their  instructors, 
out  of  Muscovy.  None  resemble  the  khans  of  Sarai  so  much  as 
their  antagonists,  the  czars  of  Moscow,  who  have  borrowed  from 
them  even  to  their  very  title.  The  Russians  gave  the  name  of 
czars  to  the  khans  of  the  Tartars.  Elaramsin  says,  on  this  subject, 
vol.  vi.  p.  438. : — 

"  This  word  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin  Ccesavy  as  several 
learned  men  erroneously  suppose.  It  is  an  ancient  oriental  word, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Slavonian  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  it 
was  first  given  by  us  to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Tartar  khans.  It  signifies,  in  Persic,  a  throne^  or  supreme 
authority ;  and  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  termination  of  the  names 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  kings,  as  Phalassar,  Nabonassar, 
Ac**  He  adds,  in  a  note,  "In  our  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Kessar  is  written  for  Caesar;  but  tzar,  or  czavy  is 
altogether  a  different  word." 

On  first  entering  the  city  of  Moscow,  I  forgot  poetry,  and  even 
history ;  I  thought  only  of  what  I  saw,  which  was  not  very  strik- 
ing^ for  I  found  myself  in  streets  similar  to  those  in  the  outskirts 
of  all  great  cities :  I  crossed  a  boulevard  which  resembled  other 
boulevards,  and  then,  after  driving  down  a  gentle  descent,  found 
myself  amongst  straight  and  handsome  lines  of  houses  built  of 
stone.  At  last  I  reached  the  Dmitriskoi-street,  where  a  handsome 
and  comfortable  chamber  had  been  engaged  for  me  in  an  excellent 
English  hotel.  I  had,  at  Petersburg,  been  commended  to  Madame 
Howard,  who  without  this  introduction  would  not  have  received 
me  into  her  house.  I  took  care  not  to  reproach  her  for  being  so 
scrupulous, .  for  it  is  owing  to  this  precaution  that  one  can  sleep 
comfortably  in  her  establishment.  The  means  by  which  she  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  there  a  cleanliness  rarely  seen  any  where, 
and  which  is  an  absolute  miracle  in  Russia,  is  the  having  had 
erected,  in  her  court-yard,  a  separate  building,  in  which  the  Rus- 
sian servants  are  obliged  to  sleep.  These  men  never  enter  the 
principal  edifice  except  to  wait  upon  their  masters.    In  her  judH 
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cious  precautions,  Madame  Howard  goes  yet  further.  She  will 
scarcely  admit  any  Russian  guest :  consequently,  neither  my  feld- 
jager  nor  coachman  knew  her  house,  and  we  had  some  difficulty 
m  finding  it ;  although  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  a  sign, 
the  best  inn  in  Moscow  and  in  Russia.  Immediately  on  being  in- 
stalled, I  sat  down  to  write.  Night  is  now  approaching,  and  as 
there  is  a  bright  moon,  I  lay  aside  my  pen  in  order  to  take  a  ram- 
ble over  the  city,  which  promenade  I  will  describe  on  my  return. 


I  commenced  my  perambulations  at  about  ten  o'clock,  without 
guide  or  companion,  and  strolled  at  hazard  from  street  to  street, 
according  to  my  usual  custom.    I  first  traversed  several  long  and 
wide  streets,  more  hilly  than  most  of  those  in  Russia,  but  laid  out 
with  equal  regularity.     There  can  be  no  complaint  of  the  want  of 
straight  lines  in  the  architecture  of  this  country,  nevertheless,  the 
line  and  rule  have  less  spoilt  Moscow  than  Petersburg.     In  the 
latter,  the  imbecile  tyrants  of  modem  cities  found  a  level  surface 
ready  prepared  for  them  ;  here,  they  had  to  struggle  with  the  in- 
equalities  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  ancient  national  edifices. 
Thanks   to  these  invincible  obstacles  presented  by  nature  and 
history,  the  aspect  of  Moscow  is  still  that  of  an  ancient  city.     It 
18  more  picturesque  than  any  other  in  the  empire,  which  continues 
to  recognise  it  as  its  capital,  in  spite  of  the  almost  supernatural 
effcHts  of  the  Czar  Peter  and  his  successors :  so  strong  is  the  law 
of  circumstamces  against  the  will  of  men — men  even  the  most 
powerful.      Despoiled  of  its  religious  honours,   deprived   of  its 
patriarch,  abandoned  by  its  sovereign,  and  by  the  most  courtly  of 
its  ancient  boyars,  without  any  other  attractive  association  than 
that  of  an  heroic  event,  too  modern  to  be  as  yet  duly  appreciated, 
Moscow   has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  commerce  and 
industry.     They  boast  of  its  silk  manufactories.     But  the  history 
and  the  architecture  are  still  here  to  presei*ve  its  imprescriptible 
lights  to  political  supremacy.     The  Russian  government  favours 
the  pursuits  of  industry  :  being  unable  altogether  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  the  age,  it  prefers  enriching  the  people  to  enfranchising  them. 
This  evening,  towards  ten  o'clock,  the  sun  sank,  and  the  moon 
rose.     The  turrets  of  the  convents,  the  spires  of  the  chapels,  the 
towers,    the  battlements,   the  palaces,  and  all  the  irregular  and 
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frowning  masses  of  buildings  that  form  the  Kremlin,  were  here 
and  there  swathed  with  wreaths  of  light  as  resplendent  as  golden 
fringes,  while  the  body  of  the  city  was  seen  only  by  the  remaining 
beams  of  day,  which  momentarily  faded  on  the  painted  tiles,  the 
copper  cupolas,  the  gilded  chains,  and  the  metallic  roofs,  that 
make  the  firmament  of  Moscow.  These  edifices,  the  general 
grouping  of  which  gives  the  idea  of  some  rich  tapestry,  still  how* 
ever  stood  in  richly  coloured  relief  against  the  faint  blue  ground 
of  heaven.  It  seemed  as  though  the  sun  were  willing  to  give  a 
parting  salute  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia.  This  adieu 
appeared  to  me  magnificent ;  although  clouds  of  mosquitoes  buzzed 
about  my  ears,  and  my  eyes  were  filled  with  the  dust  of  the 
streets,  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the  thousands  of  Tehicles 
moving  about,  at  a  gallop,  in  all  directions. 

The  most  numerous  were  the  truly  national  drosskis,  those 
tiny  summer  sledges,  which  being  unable  conveniently  to  carry 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  are  multiplied  to  infinity  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  an  active  population,  numerous,  but  lost  ia 
the  circuit  of  so  immense  a  city.  The  dust  of  Moscow  is  exces- 
sively troublesome,  being  fine  as  the  lightest  ashes.  We  have  still 
a  burning  temperature.  The  Hussians  are  astonished  at  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  heat  of  this  summer. 

The  Sclavonian  Empire — that  rising  sun  of  the  political  world 
towards  which  all  the  earth  is  turning  its  eyes — is  it  also  to  be 
blessed  with  the  sun  of  heaven  ?  The  natives  pretend,  and  often 
repeat,  that  the  climate  is  ameliorating.  Wonderful  power  of 
human  civilization,  whose  progress  is  to  change  even  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  globe !  Whatever  may  be  the  winters  of  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  I  know  few  climates  more  disagreeable  than  that  of 
these  two  cities  during  the  summer.  It  is  the  fine  season  which 
should  be  called  the  bad  weather  of  northern  lands. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  was  the 
more  lively,  free,  and  careless  bearing  of  the  population  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Petersburg.  An  air  of  liberty  is  here  breathed 
that  is  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  It  is  this  which  ex- 
plains to  me  the  secret  aversion  of  the  sovereigns  to  the  old  city, 
which  they  flatter,  fear,  and  fly.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is 
a  good  Russian,  says  he  is  very  fond  of  it :  but  I  cannot  see  that 
he  resides  in  it  more  than  did  his  predecessors,  who  detested  it. 

This  evening,  a  few  streets  were  partially  illuminated.    It  is 
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difficult  to  understand  the  taste  of  the  Russians  for  illuraifiations, 
when  we  recollect  that  during  the  short  season,  when  thej  can 
alone  enjoy  this  kind  of  spectacle,  there  is  scarcely  any  night  in 
the  latitude  of  Moscow,  and  still  less  in  that  of  Petersburg. 

On  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  asked  the  cause  of  these  mode- 
rate demonstrations  of  joy,  and  was  informed  that  the  illumination 
was  in  honour  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  births  or  baptisms  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  There  are,  in  Russia,  so 
many  permanent  fetes  of  this  sort,  that  they  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
'This  indifference  proves  to  me  that  fear  can  be  sometimes  impru- 
dent, that  it  does  not  always  know  how  to  flatter  so  well  as  it 
would  wish  to  do.  Love  is  the  only  really  skilful  flatterer,  because 
its  praises,  even  when  most  exaggerated,  are  sincere.  This  is  a 
truth  which  conscience  vainly  preaches  in  the  ear  of  despots. 

The  inelBcacy  of  conscience  in  human  aflairs,  in  the  greatest  as 
in  the  least,  is,  to  me,  the  most  wonderful  mystery  in  this  world, 
for  it  proves  to  me  the  existence  of  another.  God  creates  nothing 
without  an  object :  since,  then,  he  has  given  conscience  to  every 
individual,  and  since  that  eternal  light  is  so  useless  upon  earth, 
it  must  have  its  ordained  mission  to  fulfil  elsewhere :  the  evil  deeds 
of  this  world  have  for  their  excusers  our  passions ;  the  justice  of 
the  next  world  will  have  for  its  advocate  our  conscience. 

I  slowly  followed  the  promenaders  of  the  streets,  and  aftier 
having  ascended  and  descended  several  declivities  in  the  wake  of 
a  wave  of  idle  loungers,  whom  I  mechanically  took  for  guides,  I 
reached  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  shapeless  square,  adjoining  which 
was  a  garden,  with  alleys  of  trees  brilliantly  lighted,  and  under 
the  shade  of  which  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  distant  music. 
Several  open  caf6s  tended  further  to  remind  me  of  Europe ;  but  I 
could  not  interest  myself  in  these  amusements :  I  was  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  Krelim,  —  that  colossal  mountain  raised  for  tyranny 
by  the  hands  of  slaves.  For  the  modern  city  a  public  promenade 
has  been  made,  a  species  of  garden  planted,  in  the  English  taste, 
round  the  walls  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Moscow. 

How  am  I  to  describe  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  ?  The  word 
wall  gives  an  idea  of  quite  too  ordinary  an  object ;  it  would  deceive 
the  reader :  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  a  chain  of  mountains. 
This  citadel,  reared  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  ramparts,  what  the  Alps  are  to  our  hills  :  the 
Kremlin  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  fortresses.    If  the  giant  that  is 
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called  the  Russian  empire  had  a  heart,  I  should  say  that  the  Krem- 
lin was  the  heart  of  the  monster  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  would  call  it  the 
head. 

I  wish  I  could  give  an  idea  of  this  mighty  pile  of  stones,  reared 
step  by  step  into  the  heavens;  this  asylum  of  despotism,  raised  in  the 
name  of  liberty:  for  the  Kremlin  was  a  barrier  opposed  to  the  Cal- 
mucs  by  the  Hussians:  its  walls  have  equally  aided  the  independence 
of  the  state  and  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign.  They  are  boldly 
carried  over  the  deep  sinuosities  of  the  soil.  When  the  declivities  of 
the  hillocks  become  too  precipitous,  the  rampart  is  lowered  by 
steps:  these  steps,  rising  between  heaven  and  earth,  are  enormous ; 
they  are  the  ladders  of  the  giants  who  make  war  against  the 
gods. 

The  line  of  the  first  girdle  of  structures  is  broken  by  fantastio 
towers,  so  elevated,  strong,  and  grotesque  in  appearance  as  to 
remind  one  of  the  peaks  in  Switzerland,  with  their  many-shaped 
rocks,  and  their  many-coloured  glaciers.  The  obscurity  no  doubt 
contributed  to  increase  the  size  of  objects,  and  to  give  them  unusual 
forms  and  tints,  —  I  say  tints,  for  night,  like  engravings,  has  it3 
colouring.  To  behold  gentlemen  and  ladies,  dressed  a  la  parisienne, 
promenading  at  the  feet  of  this  fabulous  palace,,  was  to  fancy  my- 
self in  a  dream.  What  would  Ivan  HI.,  the  restorer,  or  it  might 
be  said  the  founder  of  the  Kremlin,  have  thought,  could  he  have 
beheld  at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  fortress  his  old  Muscovites,  shaved, 
curled,  and  dressed  in  frock  coats,  white  pantaloons,  and  yellow 
gloves,  eating  ices,  seated  before  a  brightly  lighted  caf6  ?  He 
would  have  said,  as  I  do,  it  is  impossible !  and  yet  this  is  now  seea 
every  summer  evening  in  Moscow. 

I  have,  then,  wandered  in  the  public  gardens  planted  on  the 
glacis  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  Czars ;  I  have  seen  the  towers, 
wall  above  wall,  the  platforms,  terrace  upon  terrace,  ai^d  my  eyes 
have  swept  over  an  enchanted  city.  It  would  need  the  eloquence 
of  youth,  which  everything  astonishes  and  surprises,  to  find  words 
analogous  to  these  prodigious  things.  Above  a  long  vault  through 
which  I  passed,  I  perceived  a  raised  viaduct,  by  which  carriages 
and  foot-passengers  entered  the  holy  city.  The  spectacle  was 
bewildering ;  nothing  but  towers,  gates,  and  terraces,  raised  one 
above  the  other,  steep  slopes  and  piled  arches,  all  serving  to  forza 
the  road  by  which  the  Moscow  of  the  present  day,  the  vulgar 
Moscow,  is  left  for  the  Ki*emlin  —  the  Moscow  of  miracle  and  of 
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history.  These  aquedacts,  without  water,  support  other  stories  of 
more  fantastic  edifices.  I  observed,  raised  upon  one  of  the  hang- 
ing passages,  a  low  round  tower,  all  bristling  with  battlements  of 
spear-heads.  The  silver  brightness  of  this  ornament  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  blood-red  of  the  walls.  The  tower  seemed  like 
a  crowned  giant  standing  before  the  fortress  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian.  What  is  there  that  one  could  not  see  when  wandering 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  at  the  foot  of  the  Kremlin?  There,  every- 
thing is  supernatural ;  the  mind  believes  in  spectres  in  spite  of 
itself.  Who  could  approach  without  a  religious  terror  this  sacred 
bulwark,  a  stone  of  which,  disturbed  by  Buonaparte,  rebounded 
even  to  St.  Helena,  and  crushed  the  conqueror  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean !  Pardon,  reader,  I  am  bom  in  the  age  of  grandilo- 
quence. 

The  newest  of  the  new  schools  is  endeavouring  to  banish  it,  and 
to  symplify  language  upon  the  principle  that  people  the  most 
devoid  of  imagination  are  those  who  most  carefully  shun  the  errors 
of  a  faculty  which  they  do  not  possess.  I  can  admire  a  puritanical 
style  when  it  is  employed  by  superior  talents,  talents  capable  of 
divesting  it  of  all  monotony,  but  I  cannot  imitate  it. 

After  having  seen  all  that  I  have  gazed  upon  this  evening,  it 
would  be  wise  to  return  straight  to  one's  own  country:  the  ex- 
citement of  the  journey  is  exhausted. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

The  Kremlin  by  Daylight.  —  Character  of  its  Architecture.  —  Symbolic  Ima- 
gery. — Belation  between  the  Character  of  Buildings  and  Builders. — Ivan  IV. 
—  Patience  Criminal Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ivan  FV. 

An  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  came  on  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  gives  me  much  pain  and  annoyance.  Notwithstanding 
this  malady,  I  resumed  to-day  my  promenade  of  yesterday  event- 
ing, in  order  to  compare  the  Kremlin  by  daylight  with  the  fan- 
tastic Kremlin  of  the  night.  The  shade  increases  and  distorts 
everything :  the  sun  restores  to  objects  their  forms  and  their  pro- 
portions. 
At  this  second  view  the  fortress  of  the  Czars  still  surprised  me. 
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The  moonlight  magnified,  and  threw  out  in  strong  relief  certain 
masses  of  the  fabric,  but  it  concealed  others ;  and,  while  acknow- 
ledging  that  I  had  imagined  to  myself  too  many  vaults,  and  gal- 
leries, hanging  roads,  and  lofty  portals,  I  found  quite  enough  of 
all  these  objects  to  justify  my  enthusiasm.  There  is  something  of 
everything  at  the  Kremlin:  it  is  a  varied  landscape  in  stone. 
The  solidity  of  its  ramparts  exceeds  that  of  the  rocks  on  which 
they  stand.  The  multitude  and  the  multiformity  of  its  parts  are  a 
marvel.  This  labyrinth  of  palaces,  museums,  towers,  churches 
and  dungeons,  is  terrific  as  the  architecture  of  Martin ;  it  is  as 
great  arid  more  irregular  than  the  compositions  of  that  English 
painter.  Mysterious  sounds  rise  out  of  the  depth  of  its  sub- 
terranes  ;  such  abodes  must  be  haunted  by  spirits,  they  cannot 
belong  to  beings  like  ourselves.  The  citadel  of  Moscow  is  not 
merely  a  palace,  a  national  sanctuary  for  the  historical  treasures  of 
the  empire ;  it  is  the  bulwark  of  Russia,  the  revered  asylum  in 
which  sleep  the  tutelary  paints  of  the  country :  it  is  also  the  prison 
of  spectres. 

This  morning,  still  wandering  without  a  guide,  I  penetrated 
even  to  the  heart  of  the  fortress,  and  found  my  way  into  the 
interior  of  some  of  the  churches  which  ornament  that  pious  city, 
as  venerated  by  the  Russians  for  its  relics  as  for  the  worldly  riches 
and  the  warlike  trophies  which  it  encloses.  I  am  too  excited  now 
to  describe  these  objects  in  detail,  but  hereafter  I  shall  pay  a  me* 
thodical  visit  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Kremlin,  on  its  hill,  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  city  of  princes, 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  city  of  people.     This  tyrannical  castle,  this 
proiid  heap  of  stones,  looks  down  scornfully  \ipon  the  abodes  of 
common  men ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  structures  o£ 
ordinary  dimensions,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  indestructible 
mass,  the  more  our  wonder  increases.     Like  the  bones  of  certain, 
gigantic  animals,  the  Kremlin  proves  to  us  the  history  of  a  world 
of  which  we  might  doubt  until  after  seeing  the  remains.     In  this 
prodigious  creation,  strength  takes  the  place  of  beauty,  caprice  of 
elegance :   it  is  like  the  dream  of  a  tyrant,  fearful  but  full  of 
power ;  it  has  something  about  it  that  disowns  the  age ;  means  of 
defence  which  are  adapted  to  a  system  of  war  that  exists  no  longer  ; 
an  architecture  that  has  no  connection  with  the  wants  of  modern 
civilization :  a  heritage  of  the  fabulous  ages ;   a  gaol,  a  palace,  % 
sanctuary,  a  bulwark  against  the  nation's  foes,  a  bastille  against 
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the  nation,  a  prop  of  tyrants,  a  prison  of  people,  —  such  is  the 
Kremlin.  A  kind  of  northern  Acropolis,  a  Pantheon  of  barbarism, 
this  national  fabric  maj  be  called  the  Alcazar  of  the  Sclavonians. 
Such,  then,  was  the  chosen  abode  of  the  old  Muscovite  princes ; 
&nd  jet  these  formidable  walls  were  not  sufficient  shelter  for  the 
terror  of  Ivan  IV. 

The  fear  of  a  man  possessing  absolute  power  is  the  most  dreadful 
thing  upon  earth ;  and  with  all  the  imagery  of  this  fear  visible  in 
tlie  Ejemlin^  it  is  still  impossible  to  approach  the  fabric  without  a 
shudder. 

Towers  of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with  pointed  roofs, 
belfries,  donjons,  turrets,  spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  upon  minarets, 
steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  colour ;  palaces,  domes,  watch- 
towers,  walls,  embattlemented  and  pierced  with  loopholes ;  ram- 
parts, fortifications  of  every  species,  whimsical  inventions,  incom- 
prehensible  devices,   chiosks  by  the  side  of  cathedrals  —  every 
thing  announces  violation .  and  disorder,  every  thing  betrays  the 
continual  surveillance  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  singular 
beings  who  were  condemned  to  live  in  this  supernatural  world. 
Tet  these  innumerable  monuments  of  pride,  caprice,  voluptuous- 
ness, glory,  and  piety,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  variety, 
express  one  single  idea,  which  reigns  here  everywhere  —  war 
maintained  by  fear.     The  Kremlin  is  the  work  of  a  -superhuman 
being,  but  that  being  is  malevolent.     Glory  in  slavery  —  such  is 
the  allegory  figured  by  this  satanic  monument,  as  extraordinary  in 
architecture  as  the  visions  of  St.  John   are  in  poetry.    It  is  a 
habitation   which  would    suit    some  of  the  personages  of   the 
Apocalypse. 

In  vain  is  each  turret  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  character 
and  its  particular  use ;  all  have  the  same  signification,  -^  terror 
armed. 

Some  resemble  the  caps  of  priests,  others  the  mouth  of  a  dragon, 
others  swords,  their  points  in  the  air,  others  the  forms  and  even  the 
colours  of  various  exotic  fruits  ;  some  again  represent  a  head-dress 
of  the  czars,  pointed,  and  adorned  with  jewels  like  that  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice ;  others  are  simple  crowns  ;  and  all  this  multitude 
of  towers  faced  with  glazed  tiles,  of  metallic  cupolas,  of  enamelled, 
gilded,  azured,  and  silvered  domes,  shine  in  the  sun  like  the 
colossal  stalactites  of  the  salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cra- 
cow*    These  enormous  pillars,  these  steeples  and  turrets  of  every 
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shape^  pointed,  pjTamidical,  and  circular,  but  always  in  some 
manner  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  human  form,  seem  to  reign  over 
the  city  and  the  land.  To  see  them  from  afar,  shining  in  the  sky, 
one  might  fancy  them  an  assembly  of  potentates,  richly  robed  and 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  their  dignity,  a  meeting  of  ancestral 
beings,  a  council  of  kings,  each  seated  upon  his  tomb ;  spectres 
hovering  over  the  pinnacles  of  a  palace.  To  inhabit  a  place  like 
the  Kremlin  is  not  to  reside,  it  is  to  defend  one's  self.  Oppression 
creates  revolt,  revolt  necessitates  precautions,  precautions  increase 
dangers,  and  this  long  series  of  actions  and  reactions  engenders 
a  monster ;  that  monster  is  despotism,  which  has  built  itself  a 
house  at  Moscow.  The  giants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  were 
they  to  return  to  earth  to  visit  their  degenerate  successors,  might 
still  find  a  suitable  habitation  in  the  Kremlin. 

Every  thing,  whether  purposely  or  not,  has  a  symbolical  sense 
in  its  architecture ;  but  the  real,  the  abiding,  that  appears  after 
you  have  divested  yourself  of  your  first  emotions  in  the  contem- 
plation of  these  barbaric  splendours,  is,  after  all,  only  a  congre- 
gation of  dungeons  pompously  surnamed  palaces  and  cathedrals. 
The  Russians  may  do  their  best,  but  they  can  never  come  out  of 
the  prison. 

The  very  climate  is  an  accomplice  of  tyranny.  The  cold  of  the 
country  does  not  permit  the  construction  of  vast  churches,  where 
the  faithful  would  be  frozen  at  prayer :  here,  the  soul  is  not  lifted 
to  heaven  by  the  glories  of  religious  architecture ;  in  this  zone, 
man  can  only  build  to  his  God  gloomy  donjons.  The  sombre 
cathedrals  of  the  Kremlin,  with  their  narrow  vaults  and  thick 
walls^  resemble  caves ;  they  are  painted  prisons,  just  as  the  palaces 
are  gilded  gaols. 

As  travellers  say  of  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  so  of  the  wonders 
of  this  archifecture — they  are  horribly  beautifuL 


Whether  the  Kremlin  be  viewed  under  a  purely  historical,  or  a 
poetical  and  picturesque  aspect,  it  is  the  most  national  monument 
in  Russia,  and  consequently  the  most  interesting  both  for  Russians 
and  for  foreigners. 

This  sanctuary  of  despotism  "jvas  reconstructed  in  stone  for 
Ivan  III.,  in  1485,  by  two  Italian  architects,  Marco  and  Pietro 
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Antonio,  who  were  invited  to  Moscow  by  the  Great  Prince* ^ 
when  he  wished  to  again  rear  the  ramparts,  formerly  wooden,  of 
the  fortress  more  anciently  founded  under  Dmitri  Donskoi. 

But  if  the  Kremlin  was  not  built  by  Ivan  IV.,  it  was  built  for 
bim.  It  was  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  that  the  great  king,  his 
grandfather,  constructed  the  palace  of  the  tyrant.  Italian  archi- 
tects may  be  found  every  where,  but  in  no  other  place  have  they 
produced  a  work  similar  to  that  which  they  raised  at  Moscow.  I 
may  add  that  there  have  been  elsewhere  absolute,  unjust,  arbi- 
trary, and  capricious  sovereigns,  and  yet,  that  the  reign  of  none 
of  these  monsters  has  resembled  that  of  Ivan  IV.  The  same  seed 
springing  under  different  climates  and  in  different  soils,  produces 
plants  of  the  same  species,  but  of  many  varieties.  The  earth  will 
never  see  another  masterpiece  of  despotism  similar  to  the  Kremlin, 
nor  another  nation  as  superstitiously  patient  as  was  the  Muscovite 
under  the  monstrous  reign  of  its  greatest  tyrant. 

The  consequences  of  that  reign  are  felt  even  in  our  days.  Had 
the  reader  accompanied  me  in  this  journey,  he  would  have  disco- 
vered, as  I  Lave  done,  in  the  inner  depths  of  the  Russian  character, 
the  inevitable  injury  produced  by  arbitrary  power  carried  to  its 
last  excess ;  showing  itself  by  a  careless  indifference  to  the  sanctity 
of  truth  in  speech,  of  candour  in  sentiment,  and  of  justice  in  acts ; 
and,  when  fully  developed,  by  falsehood  rampant  in  all  its  forms, 
fraud  triumphant,  and  the  moral  sense,  in  fact,  wholly  destroyed. 

I  could  fancy  I  saw  a  procession  of  vices  pouring  forth  from  all 
the  gates  of  the  Kremlin  to  inundate  Russia. 

Other  nations  have  supported  oppression,  the  Russian  nation 
has  loved  it :  it  loves  it  still.  Is  not  such  fanaticism  of  obedience 
characteristic  ?  It  may  not,  however,  be  denied  that  this  popular 
mania  has  here  sometimes  become  the  principle  of  sublime  actions. 
In  this  inhuman  land,  if  society  has  depraved  the  individual,  it  has 
not  enervated  him :  he  is  not  good,  but  he  is  also  not  contemptible. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kremlin :  it  is  not  pleasant  to  behold, 
but  it  inspires  awe.  It  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  terrible — ter- 
rible as  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV. 

Such  a  reign  blinds  to  the  latest  generations  the  minds  of  a 
nation  which  submitted  to  it  patiently :  the  crime  of  treason^against 
humanity  attaints  the  blood  of  a  people  even  to  its  most  distant 

*  The  title  then  given  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Moscow. 
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pcsteritj.  This  crime  consists  not  only  in  exercising  injustice^ 
but  likewise  in  tolerating  it ;  a  nation  which,  under  the  pretext 
that  obedience  is  the  chief  virtue,  bequeaths  tyranny  to  its  children, 
both  mistakes  its  interests  and  neglects  its  duty.  Blind  endurance, 
fidelity  to  insane  masters,  are  contemptible  virtues ;  submission  is 
only  praiseworthy,  sovereignty  is  only  venerable,  when  they  be- 
come the  means  of  insuring  the  rights  of  mankind.  When  kings 
forget  the  conditions  on  which  a  man  is  permitted  to  reign  over 
his  fellow-men,  the  citizens  ought  to  look  to  God,  their  eternal 
governor,  who  absolves  them  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
temporal  master. 

Such  restrictions  the  Russians  have  neither  admitted  nor  un- 
derstood ;  yet  they  are  essential  to  the  development  of  true  civi* 
lization :  without  them,  circumstances  will  arise  under  which  the 
social  state  becomes  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  mankind,  and 
when  the  sophists  would  be  right  in  sending  man  back  again  to 
his  native  woods. 

Nevertheless  this  doctrine,  with  whatever  moderation  it  be  pro- 
pounded, passes  for  seditious  in  Petersburg*  The  Russians  of  our 
times. are  therefore  the  worthy  children  of  the  subjects  of  Ivan  IV. 


CHAP.  xxni. 

Pectdiar  Character  of  Architecture  in  Moscow.  -»  Observation  of  Madame  de 
Stael's. — ^Eitaigorod. — Madonna  of  Yivielski. — Church  of  Yassili  BlagennoL 
-^  The  Holy  Gate.  —  Advantage  of  Faith  over  Doubt.  —  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption.— ^Foreign  Artists. — Tower  of  John  the  Great — ^Convent  of  the 
Ascension. — Interior  of  the  Treasury. — Crowns  and  Thrones. — Treasures  of 
the  Czars.  —  A  Contrast.  —  Moorish  Palace.  —  New  Works  at  the  Kremlin.  — 
Desecration  of  the  Fortress. — Error  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  —  Bestoratioil 
of  the  Capital  to  Moscow.  —  View  of  Moscow  from  the  TTrATnlin,  —  Recol- 
lections of  the  French  Army.  —  Observation  of  Napoleon's.  —  Danger  of 
Heroism  in  Bussia. — Bostopchin.  —  The  Fall  of  Napoleon.  —  Beview  of  his 
Character. 

Yesterday,  I  recommenced  my  travels  bj  a  methodical  and  minute 

inspection  of  the  Kremlin,  under  the.conductof  M. y  to  whom 

I  had  au  introduction.  Still  the  Kremlin !  That  building  is  for 
me  all  Moscow — all  Russia ;  a  world  within  itself!  My  footman 
went  in  the  morning  to  apprize  the  keeper,  who  waited  for  us.  I 
expected  to  find  an  ordinary  official,  instead  of  which  we  were 
•received  by  a  military  officer,  a  polite  and  intelligent  man. 
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The  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin  is  deservedly  the  pride  ot 
Bussia.  It  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  chronicles  of  the 
country ;  it  is  a  history  in  precious  stones. 

The  golden  vases,  the  pieces  of  armour,  the  ancient  furniture, 
are  not  merely  to  be  admired  in  themselves ;  every  object  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  glorious  or  singular  event  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. But  before  describing,  or  rather  rapidly  noticing,  the 
wonders  of  an  arsenal  that  has  not,  I  believe,  its  second  in  Europe, 
the  reader  must  follow  me,  step  by  step,  along  the  way  by  which 
I  was  led  to  this  sanctuary,  revered  by  the  Russians,  and  justly 
admired  by  strangers. 

After  proceeding  through  several  straight  but  narrow  streets,  I 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  fortress,  passing  under  an  archway,  before 
which  my  footman  caused  the  coach  to  stop,  without  deeming  it 
necessary  to  consult  me,  so  well  known  is  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  place !  The  vault  forms  the  under  part  of  a  tower, 
singular  in  shape,  like  all  the  others  in  the  old  quarter«of  Moscow. 
I  have  not  seen  Constantinople,  but  I  believe  that,  next  to  that 
city,  Moscow  is  the  most  striking  in  appearance  of  all  the  capitals 
in  Europe.  It  is  the  inland  Byzantium.  Fortunately  the  squares 
of  the  old  capital  are  not  so  inmiense  as  those  of  Petersburg,  in 
which  even  St.  Peter's  of  Home  would  be  lost.  At  Moscow, 
the  sites  are  more  confined,  and  therefore  the  edifices  produce 
greater  effect.  The  despotism  of  straight  lines  and  symmetrical 
plans  is  opposed  here  both  by  nature  and  history :  Moscow  is 
every  where  picturesque.  The  sky,  without  being  clear,  has  a 
silvery  brightness :  the  models  of  every  species  of  architecture  are 
heaped  together  without  order  or  plan  ;  no  structures  are  perfect 
as  works  of  art,  nevertheless  the  whole  strikes,  not  with  admira- 
tion, but  with  astonishment.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface 
multiply  the  points  of  view.  The  magic  glories  of  multitudes  of 
cupolas  sparkle  in  the  air.  Innumerable  gilded'  steeples,  in  form 
like  minarets.  Oriental  pavilions  and  Indian  domes,  transport  you 
to  Delhi  ;  donjon-keeps  and  turrets  bring  you  back  to  Europe  in 
the  times  of  the  crusades ;  the  sentinel,  mounted  on  the  top  of  his 
watch-tower,  reminds  you  of  the  muezzin  inviting  the  faithful  to 
prayer ;  while,  to  complete  the  confusion  of  ideas,  the  cross,  which 
glitters  in  every  direction,  commanding  the  people  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  Word,  seems  as  though  fallen  from  heaven 
{unid  an  assembly  of  Asiatic  nations,  to  point  out  to  them  all  the 
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narrow  way  of  salvation.  It  was  doubtless  before  this  poetical 
picture  that  Madame  de  Stael  exclaimed  —  Moscow  is  the  Rome 
of  the  North! 

The  massive  tower,  at  the  foot  of  which  my  footman  made  me 
alight,  is  picturesquely  pierced  by  two  arches ;  it  separates  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin,  properly  so  called,  from  their  continuation, 
which  serves  as  a  girdle  to  Kltaigorod,  the  city  of  the  merchants, 
another  quarter  of  old  Moscow,  founded  by  the  mother  of  the 
Czar,  John  Yassilievitch,  in  1534.  This  date  appears  to  us 
recent,  but  it  is  ancient  for  Russia,  the  youngest  of  the  European 
realms. 

The  Kitaigorod,  a  species  of  suburb  to  the  Kremlin,  is  an  im- 
mense bazaar,  a  town  intersected  with  dark  and  vaulted  alleys, 
which  resemble  so  many  subterraneous  passages.  These  cata- 
combs of  the  merchants  form,  however,  no  cemeteries,  but  a 
permanent  fair.  They  are  a  labyrinth  of  galleries,  that  rather 
resemble  the  arcades  of  Paris,  although  less  elegant,  less  light,  and 
more  solid.  This  mode  of  building  is  essential  to  the  wants  of 
commerce  in  such  a  climate :  in  the  north,  covered  streets  remedy, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  inconveniences  and  severity  of  the  open 
air.  Sellers  and  buyers  are  there  sheltered  from  the  storm,  the 
snow,  and  the  frost ;  whereas  light  colonnades,  open  to  the  day, 
and  airy  porticoes  have  an  aspect  that  is  ridiculous.  Russian 
architects  ought  to  take  the  moles  and  the  ants  for  their  models. 

At  every  step  that  you  take  in  Moscow,  you  find  some  chapel, 
highly  venerated  by  the  people,  and  saluted  by  each  passenger. 
These  chapels,  or  niches,  generally  contain  some  image  of  the 
Virgin  kept  under  glass,  and  honoured  with  a  lamp  that  bams 
unceasingly.  Such  shrines  are  guarded  by  aged  soldiers.  These 
veterans  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  antechambers  of  the 
wealthy,  and  in  the  churches,  which  they  keep  in  order.  The  life 
of  an  old  Russian  soldier^  if  he  could  not  obtain  an  asylum  among 
the  rich,  or  among  the  priests,  would  be  one  of  extreme  wretched- 
ness. A  charity  void  of  display  is  unknown  to  the  government : 
when  it  wishes  to  perform  an  act  of  benevolence,  it  builds  palaces 
for  the  sick,  or  for  children ;  and  the  fa9ades  of  these  pious  monu- 
ments attract  all  eyes. 

In  the  pillar  which  separates  the  double  arcade  of  the  tower,  is 
enshrined  the  Virgin  of  Vivielski,  an  ancient  image,  painted  in 
the  Greek  style,  and  highly  venerated  at  Moscow.    I  observed  that 
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every  body  who  passed  this  chapel — lords,  peasants,  tradespeople, 
ladies,  and  military  men,  —  all  bowed  and  made  numerous  signs 
of  the  cross ;  many,  not  satisfied  with  so  humble  a  homage, 
stopped,  and  well-dressed  women  prostrated  themselves  to  the  very 
earth  before  the  miraculous  Virgin,  touching  even  the  pavement 
with  their  brows;  men  abo,  above  the  rank  of  peasants,  knelt, 
and  repeated  signs  of  the  cross  innumerable.  These  religious  acts 
in  the  open  streets  were  practised  with  a  careless  rapidity  which 
denoted  more  habit  than  fervour.  My  footman  is  an  Italian. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  mixture  of  conflicting 
prejudices  which  are  working  in  the  head  of  this  poor  foreigner, 
who  has  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  established  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Hussia,  his  adopted  country.  His  ideas  of 
childhood,  brought  from  Rome,  disposed  him  to  believe  in  the 
intervention  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin;  and,  without  losing 
himself  in  theological  subtleties,  he  takes  for  good,  in  default  of 
better,  the  miracles  of  the  relics  and  images  of  the  Greek  church. 
This  poor  Catholic,  converted  into  a  zealous  adorer  of  the  Virgin 
of  Vivielski,  proves  to  me  the  omnipotence  of  unanimity  in  creeds. 
He  does  not  cease  repeating  to  me,  with  Italian  loquacity,  "  Signor, 
cwda  h,  me,  questa  madonna  fa  dei  miracoli,  ma  dei  miracoli  veri, 
veri  verissimi,  non  h  come  4&  noi  altri ;  in  questo  paese  tutti  gli 
miracoli  sono  veri.'* 

This  Italian,  preserving  the  ingenuous  vivacity  and  the  good 
temper  of  the  people  of  his  country  in  the  empire  of  silence  and 
reserve,  amuses  me. 

A  gossip  in  Russia  is  a  phenomenon,  a  rarity  delightful  to  en- 
counter, a  thing  that  is  missed  every  hour  by  the  traveller,  wearied 
with  the  tact  and  prudence  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  To  in- 
duce this  man  to  talk,  which  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish,  I  risked 
a  few  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  miracles  of  his  Virgin 
of  Vivielski :  had  I  denied  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  my 
Roman  servant  could  not  have  been  more  shocked.  In  seeing  a 
poor  Catholic,  endeavouring  to  prove  to  me  the  supernatural  power 
of  a  Greek  painting,  I  thought  that  it  is  no  longer  theology  that 
separates  the  two  churches.  The  history  of  all  the  Christian 
nations  teaches  us  that  princes,  in  aid  of  their  political  schemes, 
have  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  obstinacy,  the  subtlety, 
and  the  logic  of  the  priests,  to  envenom  religious  controversies. 

In  the  small  square  to  which  the  vaulted  passage  leads,  stands 
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a  group  in  bronze,  executed  in  a  very  bad  soi-disant  classic  style. 
I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  a  second-rate  sculptor's  studio  at 
the  Louvre  during  the  Empire.  The  group  represents,  under  the 
figure  of  two  Romans,  Minine  and  Pojarski,  the  liberators  of 
Bussia,  from  which  country  they  drove  the  Poles  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  singular  heroes  to  wear 
the  Roman  habit!  These  two  individuals  are  very  much  in 
fashion  in  the  present  day.  Further  on,  I  saw  before  me,  the 
extraordinary  church  of  Vassili  BlagennoL  The  style  of  that 
grotesque  edifice  contrasts  in  a  whimsical  manner  with  the  classic 
statues  of  the  liberators  of  Moscow.  A  quantity  of  bulbous- 
shaped  cupolas,  not  one  of  which  resembles  the  other,  a  dish  of 
fruits,  a  vase  of  Delft  ware  full  of  pine- apples,  all  pointed  with 
golden  crosses,  a  colossal  crystallization, —  such,  on  a  near  ap- 
proach, were  the  only  things  to  which  I  could  compare  the  church 
that  had  appeared  so  imposing  on  my  first  approach  to  the  city. 
This  building  is  small,  like  most  other  Russian  churches ;  and, 
notwithstanding'  the  interminable  medley  of  its  colours,  it  does  not 
long  interest  the  observer.  Two  fine  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the 
esplanade  on  which  it  stands.  The  interior  is  confined,  paltry, 
and  without  character.  Its  erection  cost  the  life  of  the  architect. 
It  was  built,  according  to  Laveau,  by  the  order  of  Ivan  IV.,  po- 
litely sumamed  the  Terrible.  That  prince,  as  a  reward  to  the 
architect,  who  had  greatly  embellished  Moscow,  caused  his  eyes 
to  be  torn  out,  under  the  pretext  that  he  did  not  wish  such  a  chef* 
d^auvre  to  be  built  elsewhere. 

On  leaving  the  church,  we  passed  under  the  sacred  gate  of  the 
Kremlin :  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  religiously  observed 
by  the  Russians,  I  took  care  to  doff  my  hat  before  entering  the 
archway,  which  is  not  long.  The  custom  is  traced  back  to  the 
time  of  the  last  attack  of  the  Calmucs,  whom  an  intervention  of 
the  tutelary  saints  of  the  empire  prevented,  so  they  say,  from 
penetrating  into  the  sacred  fortress.  The  saints  are  sometimes 
rather  inattentive,  but  on  this  day  they  were  on  the  look-out :  the 
Kremlin  was  saved ;  and  Russia  has  continued  to  acknowledge,  by 
a  mark  of  respect  renewed  every  moment,  the  remembrance  of  the 
divine  protection  in  which  she  glories.  There  is  in  these  public 
manifestations  of  a  religious  sentiment,  more  practical  philosophy 
than  in  the  incredulity  of  the  nations  who  call  themselves   the 
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most  enlightened  on  earth,  because,  after  having  used  and  abused 
the  faculties  of  intelligence,  and  lost  all  taste  and  relish  for  the 
true  and  the  simple,  thej  doubt  the  end  of  existence,  as  well  as 
everj  thing  else,  and  glorj  in  such  a  state  that  others  may  be  en- 
couraged to  imitate  them,  as  though  their  perplexity  were  worthy 
of  envy.  These  redoubtable  sages  deprive  the  nations  of  the 
springs  of  activity,  without  being  able  to  give  any  substitute  for 
what  they  destroy :  for  a  thirst  for  riches  or  pleasure  inspires  man 
with  nothing  more  than  a  sensation  as  passing  and  feverish  as  his 
life  is  short.  It  is  the  temperament  and  the  physical  feelings, 
rather  than  the  light  of  intellect,  which  guide  the  materialists  in 
their  wavering  march,  ever  opposed  by  doubt :  for  the  reason  of  a 
man,  though  he  be  the  first  in  his  country,  though  a  Goethe  him- 
self, has  not  yet  reached  a  height  placed  beyond  the  influence  of 
doubt.  Now  doubt  inclines  the  heart  to  tolerance,  but  it  deters 
it  from  sacrifice.  In  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  as  in  politics, 
sacrifice  is  the  basis  of  every  durable  work,  of  every  sublime 
efiort.  This,  people  do  not  like  to  own  —  they  accuse  Christianity 
of  preaching  self-denial :  —  to  act  thus  is  to  blame  virtue.  The 
priests  of  Jesus  Christ  open  to  the  multitude  a  road  which  was 
once  only  known  and  trodden  by  the  higher  orders  of  human  in- 
telligence. 

I  must  not  atay  to  again  describe  the  wonderful  aspect  of  the 
exterior  of  the  Kremlin — its  prodigious  walls  and  towers,  carried 
over  hills  and  ravines,  and  rising  above  each  other  in  every  variety 
of  style,  shape,  and  design,  forming  altogether  the  most  original 
and  poetical  architecture  in  the  world.  But  how  shall  I  describe 
my  surprise  when,  on  entering  the  interior  of  the  enchanted  city, 
I  approached  the  building  called  the  Treasury,  and  saw  before  me 
a  little  modern  palace,  with  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles,  orna- 
mented in  front  by  Corinthian  pillars.  This  cold  and  puny  imita- 
tion of  the  antique,  for  which  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared, 
appeared  to  me  so  ridiculous,  that  I  stepped  back  some  paces  and 
asked  my  companion  permission  to  delay  our  visit  to  the  Treasury, 
under  pretext  of  first  admiring  some  phurches.  After  having  been 
so  long  in  Russia,  I  ought  to  be  surprised  at  no  incoherence  in  the 
inventions  of  the  Imperial  architects ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the  dis- 
cordance was  so  glaring,  that  it  struck  me  as  quite  a  novelty. 

We  therefore  commenced  our  survey  by  a  visit  to  the  Cathedral 
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of  the  Assumption.  This  church  possesses  one  of  those  innu- 
merable paintings  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  good  Christians,  of 
all  lands,  attribute  to  St.  Luke.  The  edifice  reminds  me  rather  of 
the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  than  of  our  Gothic  chtirches.  It  is 
the  work  of  an  Italian  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After 
the  structure  had  sunk  and  fallen  in  several  times,  while  being 
erected  by  the  bad  artificers  and  worse  architects  of  the  land, 
foreign  aid  was  sought,  which  succeeded  in  making  the  work 
solid ;  but,  in  its  ornaments,  the  taste  of  the  country  has  been 
followed. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Greek  church  rela- 
tive to  the  worship  of  images  :  but  in  seeing  this  church  entirely 
covered  with  paintings  in  fresco,  betraying  bad  taste,  and  designed 
in  the  stiff,  monotonous  style,  called  the  modern  Greek,  because  its 
models  were  brought  from  Byzantium,  I  asked  myself,  what  then 
are  the  figures,  what  can  be  the  subjects,  the  representation  of 
which  is  forbidden  in  the  Greek  church  ?  Apparently,  they 
banish  nothing  from  these  buildings  except  good  pictures. 

In  passing  before  the  Virgin  of  St.  Luke,  my  Italian  cicerone 
assured  me  that  it  was  genuine :  he  added,  with  the  faith  of  a 
moujik,  "  Signore,  sigttore,  h  il  paese  dei  miracoli ! "  "It  is  the  land 
of  miracles !"  I  believe  him,  for  fear  is  a  potent  thaumaturgist 
What  a  singular  journey  is  this,  which  in  a  fortnight  conveys  you 
into  Europe  as  it  was  400  years  ago !  Nay,  with  us,  even  in  the 
middle  ages,  man  better  felt  his  dignity  than  he  does  at  the  present 
day  in  Russia.  Princes  as  false  and  crafty  as  the  heroes  of  the 
Kremlin  would  never  have  been  surnamed  great  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  ichonostasis  of  this  cathedral  is  magnificently  painted  and 
gilded,  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof.  The  ichonostasis  is  a  par- 
tition, or  panel,  raised  in  Greek  churches  between  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  always  concealed  by  doors,  and  the  nave,  where  the  faith- 
ful congregate.  The  church  is  nearly  square,  very  lofty,  and  so 
small  that  in  walking  through  it  you  feel  as  if  in  a  dungeon.  The 
building  contains  the  tombs  of  numerous  patriarchs ;  it  has  also 
very  rich  shrines  and  famous  relics  brought  from  Asia.  Viewed 
in  detail,  the  cathedral  is  any  thing  but  beautiful,  yet,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  something  about  it  which  is  imposing.  If  we  do  not 
admire,  we  feel  a  isense  of  sadness ;  and  this  is  something :  for  sad- 
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cess  disposes  the  mind  to  religious  sentiments.  Bat  in  ihe  great 
structures  of  the  Catholic  church  there  is  something  more  than 
Christian  sadness ;  there  is  the  song  of  triumph  and  victorious 
faith. 

The  sacristy  contains  many  curiosities ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  a  list  of  the  wonders  of  Moscow.  I  speak  of  every  thing  that 
strikes  me,  and  for  more  complete  accounts  refer  the  reader  to 
Laveau,  Schnitder,  and,  above  all,  to  my  successors.  Fresh 
travellers  cannot  fail  soon  to  explore  Russia ;  for  this  country  will 
not  long  remain  so  little  known  as  it  is  at  present.  . 

The  steeple  of  John  the  Great,  Ivan  Velikoi,  is  contained  within 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  the  loftiest  building  in  the  city ; 
its  cupola,  according  to  Russian  custom,  is  gilded  with  the  gold  of 
dacats.  This  singular  tower  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
Muscovite  peasants.  Every  thing  is  holy  at  Moscow,  bo  strongly 
is  the  sentiment  of  respect  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
people. 

The  church  of  Spassna  Borou  (the  Saviour  in  the  Garden),  the 
most  ancient  in  Moscow,  was  also  shown  to  me ;  and  near  to  it  a 
bell,  a  piece  of  which  is  broken  off,  the  largest  bell,  I  believe,  in 
the  world.  It  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  is  in  itself  a  cupola.  It 
was  re-cast  after  a  fire  which  had  caused  it  to  fall,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Anne. 

We  likewise  visited  two  convents  within  the  Kremlin,  those  of 
the  Miracles  and  the  Ascension,  in  which  latter  are  the  tombs  of 
several  Czarinas  ;  among  others  that  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  She  was  worthy  of  her  son :  unmerciful  like  him, 
talent  was  her  only  recommendation.  Some  of  the  wives  of  the 
■  same  tyrant  are  also  buried  here.  The  churches  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Ascension  astonish  foreigners  by  their  riches. 

At  last  I  summoned  courage  to  face  the  Corinthian  columns  of 
the  Treasury  ;  so  braving,  with  averted  eyes  those  dragons  of  bad 
tiste,  I  entered  the  glorious  arsenal,  where  are  ranged,  as  in  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  the  most  interesting  historical  relics  of 
Russia. 

What  a  collection  of  armour,  of  vases,  and  of  national  jewels ! 
What  profusion  of  crowns  and  of  thrones,  all  gathered  into  the 
same  place !  The  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  adds  to  the 
effect.     It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  good  taste  as  well  as  the 
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political  wisdom  which  has  presided  over  the  disposition  of  so 
many  insignia  and  trophies.  The  display  may  be  a  little  boastful, 
but  patriotic  pride  is » the  most  legitimate  of  any.  We  forgive  a 
passion  which  aids  us  in  fulfilling  our  duties.  There  is  here  em- 
blazoned a  profound  idea,  of  which  the  things  are  but  symbols. 

The  crowns  are  placed  on  cushions  raised  upon  pedestals,  and 
the  thrones,  ranged  along  the  wall,  are  reared  in  separate  alcoves. 
There  is  wanting  only  in  this  evocation  of  the  past,  the  presence 
of  the  men  for  whom  all  these  things  were  made.  Their  absence  is 
equivalent  to  gL  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.  The  Kremliu 
without  its  Czars  is  like  a  theatre  without  lights  or  actors. 

The  most  venerable,  if  not  the  most  imposing  of  the  crowns, 
is  that  of  Monomachus  ;  it  was  brought  from  Byzantium  to  Kiew 
in  1116.     Another  crown  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mono- 
machus, though  many  consider  it  yet    more  ancient   than  the 
reign  of  that  prince.     In  this  royal  constellation  of  diadems,  are 
crowns  also  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kazan,  Astrachan,  and  Greorgia. 
The  view  of  these  satellites  of  royalty,  maintaining  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  star  that  governs  all — the  imperial  crown — is 
singularly  imposing.     Every  thing  is  emblematic  in  Russia :  it  is 
a  poetical  land — poetical  as  sorrow!     What  are  more  eloquent 
than  the  tears  that  fall  internally  and  gather  upon  the  heart? 
The  crown  of  Siberia  is  found  among  the  rest.   It  is  an  imaginary 
insignia,  of  Russian  manufacture,  deposited  as  though  to  point  out 
a  grand  historical  achievement,  accomplished  by  commercial  ad- 
venturers and  soldiers   under  the  reign  of  Ivan  lY.,  an  epoch 
.  from  whence  dates,  not  exactly  the  discovery,  but  the  conquest 
of  Siberia.     All  these  crowns  are  covered  with  the  most  enor- 
mous and  the  most  costly  jewels  in  the  world.     The  bowels  of 
this  land  of  desolation  have  been  opened  to  furnish  a  food  for  the 
pride  of  that  despotism  of  which  it  is  the  asylum ! 

The  throne  and  crown  of  Poland  help  to  enrich  the  superb 
imperial  and  royal  galaxy.  So  many  jewels,  inclosed  in  so  small 
a  space,  blazed  in  my  eyes  like  the  train  of  a  peacock.  What 
sanguinary  vanity !  I  muttered  to  myself,  at  each  new  marvel 
before  which  my  guides  forced  me  to  stop. 

The  crowns  of  Peter  I.,  of  Catherine  L,  and  of  Elizabeth,  par- 
ticularly struck  me : — what  gold! — what  diamonds! — and  what 
dust!!    Imperial  orbs,  thrones,  and  sceptres — brought  together 
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to  attest  the  grandeur  of  things,  the  nothingness  of  men !    And 
when  we  think  that  this  nothingness  extends  even  to  empires,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  which  of  the  branches  to  cling  that  hang  over  the 
torrent  of  time.     How  can  we  attach  ourselves  to  a  world  made 
up  of  the  forms  of  life,  but  where  no  forms  last  ?    If  God  had 
not  revealed  a  paradise,  it  would  be  found  hj  souls  of  a  mould 
and  temper  strong  enough  to  fill  the  void  that  would  in  such  case 
exist  in  creation.     The  platonic  idea  of  an  unchangeable  and 
purely  spiritual  world — ideal  type  of  all  the  universe — is  equiva- 
lent in  my  eyes  to  the  existence  of  such  a  world.     How  can  we 
believe  that  God  is  less  fertile  in  conception,  less  rich,  less  power- 
ful, and  less  equitable  than  the  brain  of  man  ?     Can  our  imagina- 
tion surpass  the  works  of  the  Creator,  from  whom  that  imagination 
is  derived  ?    The  idea  implies  contradiction  and  impossibility.    It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  man  who  creates  God  in  his  image :  yes, 
as  a  child  makes  war  with  wooden  soldiers ;   but  does  not  his 
game  furnish  a  proof  to  hi^ry  ?     Unless  Turenne,  Frederick  IL, 
or  Napoleon  had  lived,  would  our  children  amuse  themselves  by 
imitating  battles  ? 

Vases  chased  in  the  style  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  cups  enriched 
with  jewels,  arms  and  armour,  precious  stuffs,  rich  embroideries, 
costly  crystal  ware  of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  abound  in  this 
wonderful  collection,  of  which  a  real  curioso  would  not  complete 
the  inventory  in  a  week.  Besides  the  thrones  of  all  the  Russian 
princes  of  every  age,  I  was  shown  the  caparisons  of  their  horses, 
their  dress,  their  furniture;  and  these  various  things  perfectly 
dazzled  my  eyes.  The  palace  in  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the  only 
picture  I  can  suggest  that  will  give  an  idea  of  this  marvellous,  if 
not  enchanted  abode.  But  here,  the  interest  of  history  adds  to  the 
effect  of  the  magnificence.  How  many  curious  events  are  pictur- 
esquely registered  and  attested  by  the  venerable  relics !  From  the 
finely-worked  helmet  of  Saint  Alexander  Newski,  to  the  litter 
which  carried  Charles  XH.  at  Pultowa,  each  object  recalls  an 
interesting  recollection,  or  a  singular  fact  The  Treasury  is  the 
true  album  of  the  giants  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  concluding  my  survey  of  these  proud  spoils  of  time,  I  recol- 
lected, as  by  inspiration,  a  passage  from  Montaigne — without 
whose  works  I  never  travel — which  will  serve  to  complete,  by  a 
curious  contrast,  the  description  of  the  Muscovite  treasury : — 
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"The  Duke  of  Muscovy  owed  anciently  this  homage  to  the 
Tartars :  when  they  sent  to  him  ambassadors,  he  came  to  meet 
them  on  foot,  and  presented  them  with  a  goblet  of  mare's  milk  (a 
beverage  which  they  esteem  as  the  greatest  luxury) ;  and  if,  in 
drinking,  any  drops  fell  on  the  mane  of  their  horses,  ho  was  bound 
to  lick  them  up  with  his  tongue." 

The  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  with  all  his  thrones  and  all  his 
haughty  splendours,  is  no  other  than  the  successor  of  these  self- 
same grand-dukes  whom  we  see  thus  humiliated  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  nor  has  his  family's  right  to  succeed  even  them  been  un- 
disputed :  for,  without  speaking  of  the  election  of  the  Troubetzkoiy 
annulled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Romanoffs  and  their  friends,  the 
crimes  of  several  generations  of  princes  could  alone  place  the  chil- 
dren of  Catherine  II.  on  the  throne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without 
motive  that  the  history  of  Kussia  is  concealed  from  the  Russians, 
and  that  it  is  wished  to  be  concealed  from  the  world.  Assuredly, 
the  rigidity  of  political  principles  in  a  prince  seated  upon  a  throne 
thus  founded,  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  features  in  the  history 
of  our  times. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  grand-dukes  of  Moscow  wore  the  de- 
grading yoke  of  the  Mongols,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  flourished  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Spain,  where  blood  flowed  in  torrents  for  the 
honour  and  independence  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  a  single  monarch 
could  have  been  found  in  western  Europe  capable  of  disgracing 
monarchy,  by  consenting  to  reign  on  the  conditions  imposed  on 
the  grand-dukes  of  Muscovy,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  flfteenth  centuries,  by  their  Tartar  masters.  Better  to  lose 
the  crown  than  to  lower  the  majesty  of  royalty.  Such  would  have 
been  the  words  of  a  French  or  Spanish  prince,  or  any  other  king 
of  ancient  Europe.  But  in  Russia,  glory,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
of  recent  date. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace  of  the  Treasury,  I  was  shoiRm 
the  state-coaches  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Russia.  The 
old  coach  of  the  last  patriarch  is  also  included  in  the  collection. 
Several  of  its  windows  are  of  horn.  It  is  not  among  the  least 
curious  of  the  relics  in  the  historical  repository  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  was  afterwards  shown  the  little  palace,  which  the  Emperor 
inhabits  when  he  visits  the  fortress.     There  is  nothing  in   it 
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worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  the  picture  of  the  last  election  of  a 
king  of  Poland.  That  extraordinaiy  Diet  which  placed  Ppnia- 
tpwski  on  the  throne,  and  Poland  under  the  yoke,  has  been 
curiously  represented  by  a  French  painter,  whose  name  I  could  not 
learn. 

Other  wonders  awaited  me  elsewhere.  I  visited  the  Senate- 
house,  the  Imperial  palaces,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  patri- 
arch, which  possess  little  interest  beyond  their  names;  and,  finally, 
the  little  angular  palace,  which  is  a  gem  and  a  plaything.  It 
gives  the  idea  of  a  masterpiece  of  moresque  architecture,  conspi- 
cuous by  its  elegance  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  masses  which 
surround  it.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  carbuncle  set  in  common 
freestone.  The  structure  consists  of  several  stories,  each  one  less 
spacious  than  that  by  which  it  is  supported ;  this  multiplies  the 
terraees,  and  gives  to  the  edifice  a  pyramidal  form,  the  efiect  of 
which  is  very  picturesque.  The  topmost  story  is  nothing  more  than 
a  little  pavilion.  Over  the  whole  building,  squares  of  Delft  ware, 
polished  after  the  manner  of  the  Saracens,  indicate  the  lines  of 
architecture  with  much  taste  and  precision.  The  interior  has  just 
been  refurnished,  glazed,  coloured,  and  generally  restored,  in  a 
manner  that  shows  good  taste. 

To  describe  the  contrast  produced  by  so  many  edifices  of  various 
styles,  crowded  together  in  one  spot,  which  forms  the  centre  of  an 
immense  city,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
congregation  of  Arabesque  palaces,  Gothic  forts,  Greek  temples, 
Indian  steeples,  Chinese  pavilions,  all  confusedly  mingled  within 
a  circle  of  Cyclopean  walls,  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Words 
cannot  paint  objects,  except  by  the  recollections  which  they  recall ; 
and  the  recollections  of  no  one  who  has  not  seen  the  Kremlin  can 
serve  to  picture  it. 

The  basement  of  the  little  Moorish  palace  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  one  enormous  vaulted  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  single  pillar,  rising  from  the  centre.  This  is  the  hall 
of  the  throne ;  the  emperors  repair  to  it  on  leaving  the  church, 
after  their  coronation.  Every  thing  here  revives  the  recollection 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Czars,  and  the  imagination  goes 
back  to  the  reigns  of  the  Ivans  and  Alexises.  The  appearance  is 
truly  Muscovite.  The  entirely  new  paintings,  which  cover  the 
walls  of  this  palace,  struck  me  as  being  executed  with  taste ;  the 
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tout  ensemble  reminds  me  of  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  the  porce- 
lain tower  at  Pekin. 

The  group  of  these  varied  monuments  gives  to  the  Eremlin  an 
aspect  of  theatrical  decoration  that  is  seen  nowhere  else  in  the 
world :  but  not  one  of  the  buildings  in  that  Russian  forum  will 
bear  a  separate  examination  any  better  than  those  dispersed 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  city.  At  the  first  view,  Moscow  pro- 
duces a  very  powerful  impression:  to  a  bearer  of  despatches, 
travelling  quickly  past  its  walls,  it  would,  with  its  churches,  con- 
vents, palaces,  and  strong  castles,  any  one  of  which  might  be  taken 
for  the  abode  of  unearthly  beings,  appear  the  most  beautiful  of 
cities. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  *  now  building  in  the  Kremlin  a  new 
palace  for  the  Emperor.  Have  they  considered  whether  this  sacri- 
legious improvement  will  not  spoil  the  general  aspect,  unique  as  it 
is  in  the  world,  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  holy  fortress  ?  The 
present  habitation  of  the  sovereign  is,  I  admit,  mean  in  appear- 
ance; but,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  they  are  intrenching  upon 
the  most  venerable  portions  of  the  old  national  sanctuary.  This 
is  profanation.  Were  I  the  Emperor,  I  would  rather  raise  my 
new  palace  in  the  air,  than  disturb  one  stone  of  the  old  ramparts 
of  the  Kremlin. 

One  day  at  Petersburg,  in  speaking  to  me  of  these  works,  the 
monarch  said  that  they  would  beautify  Moscow.  I  doubt  it,  was 
the  answer  of  my  thoughts :  you  talk  as  if  you  could  ornament 
history.  I  know  that  the  architecture  of  the  old  fortress  does  not 
conform  to  any  rules  of  art :  but  it  is  the  expression  of  the  man- 
ners, acts,  and  ideas  of  a  people  and  of  an  age  that  the  world  will 
never  see  again ;  it  is,  therefore,  sacred  as  the  irrevocable  past 
The  seal  of  a  power  superior  to  man  is  there  impressed  —  the 
power  of  time.  But  in  Russia  authority  spares  nothing.  The 
Emperor,  who,  I  believe,  saw  in  my  face  an  expression  of  regret, 
left  me,  assuring  me  that  his  new  palace  would  be  much  larger 
and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  court  than  the  old  one. 
Such  a  reason  would  suffice  to  answer  any  objection  in  a  country 
like  this  in  which  I  travel. 

In  order  that  the  court  may  be  better  lodged,  they  are  going  to 
include  within  the  new  palace,  the  little  church  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Grarden.    That  venerable  sanctuary,  the  most  ancient,  I  be- 
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li&ve,  in  the  Kremlin  and  in  Moscow,  is  then  to  disappear  amid 
the  fine  white  walls,  with  which  thej  will  surround  it,  to  the  great 
.regret  of  all  lovers  of  antiquity  and  of  the  picturesque. 

What  more  provokes  me  is  the  mockery  of  respect  with  which 
the  profanation  is  to  he  committed.  They  boast  that  the  old 
monument  will  still  be  preserved ;  in  other  words,  it  will  not  be 
destroyed,  but  only  buried  alive  in  a  palace  !  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  they  here  conciliate  the  official  veneration  for  the  past  with 
the  passion  for  "  comfort,**  newly  imported  from  England.  This 
manner  of  beautifying  the  national  city  of  the  Russians  is  alto- 
gether worthy  of  Peter  the  Great.  Was  it  not  sufficient  that  the 
founder  of  the  new  city  should  abandon  the  old  one  ?  No  I  — 
his  successors  most  also  demolish  it^  under  the  pretext  of  im- 
provement. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  might  have  acquired  a  glory  of  his  own, 
instead  of  crawling  along  the  road  laid  out  by  another.  He  had 
only  to  leave  the  Petersburg  Winter  Palace  after  it  had  been  burnt 
for  him,  and  to  return  and  fix  his  Imperial  residence  in  the  Krem- 
lin as  it  stands ;  building  for  the  wants  of  his  household  and  foi 
the  great  fetes  of  the  court,  as  many  palaces,  beyond  the  sacred 
walls,  as  he  might  think  fit.  By  this  return  he  would  have 
repaired  the  fault  of  Peter  the  Great ;  who,  instead  of  dragging 
his  boyars  into  the  theatre  which  he  built  for  them  on  the  Baltic, 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  civilize  them  in  their  own  homes,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  admirable  elements  which  nature  had 
placed  within  their  reach  and  at  his  disposal  — elements  which  he 
slighted  with  a  contempt  and  with  a  superficiality  of  mind  un- 
worthy of  a  superior  man,  as,  in  certain  respects,  he  was.  At  each 
step  that  the  stranger  takes  on  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  with  its  illimitable  territory,  its  inmiense  agricul- 
tural resources,  expands  and  enlarges  on  the  mind  in  a  measure 
equal  to  that  in  which  Peter  the  Great  diminished  and  contracted 
it.  Monomachus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  truly  Russian 
prince ;  Peter  L,  in  the  eighteenth,  was,  in  his  false  method  of 
improving,  nothing  more  than  a  tributary  of  foreigners,  an  imi- 
tator of  the  Dutch,  a  mimicker  of  civilization,  which  he  copied 
with  the  minuteness  of  a  savage. 

If  I  were  ever  to  see  the  throne  of  Russia  majestically  replaced 
upon  its  true  basis,  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  at  Moscow  5  if  St. 
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F^teraburg,  its  stuccoes  and  gilt  work,  left  to  oirumble  in  the  marsh 
whereon  it  is  reared,  were  to  become  only  what  it  should  have 
always  been,  a  simple  naval  port,  bui],t  of  granite,  a  magnificent 
entrepot  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  the  West,  as,  on  the 
other  side,  Kazan  and  Nijni  serve  as  steps  between,  Russia  and  the 
East';  I  shoi^ld  say  that  the  Sclavonian  nation,  Ijr^uinphing  by  a 
just  pi;ide  over  t^e  vanity  of  its  leaders,  sees  at  Ij^ngth  its  proper 
course,  and  deserves  to  attain  the  object  of  itSv  ambition.  Con- 
i^tantinople  waits  far  it ;  there  arts  and  riches  w^  najturally  flow, 
in  recompense  of  the  efforts  of  a  people,  called  to  be  so  much  the 
mcMce  great  and  glorious  as  they  have  been  long  obscure  and  re- 
signed. 

Let  the  mind  picture  to  itself  the  grandeur  of  a  capital  seated  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain  many  thousands  of  leagues  in  extent — a  pkin 
which  stretches  from  Persia  to  Lapland,  from  Astrachan  and  the 
Caspian  to  the  Uralian  Mountains  and  the  White  Sea  with  its 
port  of  Archangel ;  from  thence,  bordering  the  Baltic,  where  stand 
Petersburg  and  Kronstadt,  the  two  arsenals  of  Moscow,  it  sweeps 
to  the  Vistnla  in  the  west,  and  fron^  thence  again  to  the  Bosphorus, 
where  conquest  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Russians,  where  Con- 
stantinople wiU  serve  as  another  portal  of  communication  between 
Moscow,  the  holy  city  of  the  Muscovites,  and  the  wprld. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  notwithstanding  his  practical  sense  and 
his  profound  sagacity,  l^as  not  discerned  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing such  an  end.  He  comes  now  and  then  to  pronienade  in 
the  Krenilin ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  He  ought  to  have  recog- 
nised the  necessity  pf  permanently  fixing  himself  there :  if  he  has 
recognised  it,  he  has  not  had  the  energy  to  make  the  sacrifice :  — 
this  is  his  error,  "^nder  Alexander,  the  Russians  burnt  Moscow  to 
save  th^  Empire :  under  Nicholas,  Grod  burnt  the  palace  of  Peters- 
burg to  ^vance  the  destinies  of  Russia ;  but  Nicholas  does  not 
answer  to  the  call  of  Providence,  itussia  still  waits ! — Instead  of 
rooting  himself  like  a  cedar  in  the  only  fitting  soil,  he  disturbs  and 
upturns  that  soil  to  build  stables  and  a  palace^  in  which  he  may 
be  more  conveniently  lodged  during  his  journeys ;  and  with  this 
contemptible  ol^ct  in  view,  he  forgets  that  every  stone  of  Uie 
national  fortress  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  object  of  veneration  for  all 
true  Muscovites.  It  is  not  wise  in  him — a  sovereign  whose  au- 
thority depends  upon  the  superstitious  sentiments  of  his  people — 
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to  shake,  by  a  si|prilege,  the  respect  of  the  Muecovites  for  the  only 
truly  national  monument  which  they  possess.  The  E^remlin  is  the 
work  of  the  Russian  genius ;  but  that  irregular,  picturesque  marvel 
IS  at  length  condemned  to  pass  under  t^e  yoke  of  modem  art :  it  is 
the  taste  of  Catherine  IL,  which  still  reigns  in  Russia. 

^Ihat  woman,  who,*  notwithstandkig  the  grasp  of  her  mind,  knew 

nothing  of  the  arts  or  of  poetry,  not  content  witii  having  covered 

the  empire  with  shapeless  monumients  copied  from  the  models  of 

antiquity,  left  behind  her  a  plan  for  rendering  the  fa9ade  of  the 

Kremlin  more  regular;  and  here  behold  her  grandson,  in  part 

oxecoting  the  monstrous  project :  flat  white  surfaces,  stiff  lines, 

and  right  angles  replace  the  recesses;  and  projections,  the  slopes 

and  terraces,  where  lights  and  shadows  fwmerly  played ;  where 

the  eye  was  agreeably  bewildered,  and  the  imagination  excited  by 

external  staircases,  walls  encrusted  with  coloured  arabesques,  and 

palaces  of  painted  Delft  ware.    Let  them  be  demolished  let  th^n. 

be  concealed ; — are  they  not  going  to  be  replaced  by  smooth  white 

walls,  well-squared  windows,   and  ceremonious  portals?     No, 

Peter  the  Great  is  not  dead :  the  Asiatics  whom  he  enrc^ed 

and  drilled,  travellers,  and  imitators,  like  him,  of  the  Europe 

which,  while  continuing  to  copy,  they  affect  to  disdain,  pursue 

their  work  of  barbarism,  miscalled  civilization,  deceived  by  the 

maxims  of  a  master  who  adopted  uniformity  for  his  motto,  and  the 

uniform  for  his  standard. 

There  are,  then,  neither  artists  nor  ardiitects  in  Bussia:  all  who 
preserve  any  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  ought  to  throw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  implore  him  to  spare  his  Kremlin. 
What  the  enemy  could  not  do,  the  Emperor  is  accomplishing.  He 
is  destroying  the  holy  ramparts  of  which  the  miners  of  Buonaparte 
could  scarcely  disturb  a  stone. 

And  I,  who  am  come  to  the  Kremlin  to  see  this  historical  wonder 
thus  spoiled,  dare  not  raise  one  cry  against  the  perpetration  of  the 
impious  work -rr- dare  not  make  one  appeal,  in  the  name  of  history^ 
the  arts,  and  good  taste,  in  favour  of  these  old  monuments  con- 
demned  to  make  room  for  the  abortive  conceptions  of  modern 
architecture.  I  protest,  but  it  is  very  secretly,  against  this  wrong 
inflicted  upon  a  nation,  upon  history  and  good  taste  ;  and  if  a  few 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  informed  of  the  men  I  meet  here  dare 
to  listen  to  me,  all  the  answer  that  they  venture  to  give  is,  that 
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"the  Emperor  wishes  his  new  residence  to  be  more  convenient' 
than  the  old  one :  of  what,  then,  do  jou  complain  ?**  (convenient* 
is  the  sacramental  word  of  Bussian  despotism.)  "  He  has  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  rebuilt  on  the  very^  spot,  even,  where 
stood  the  palace  of  his  ancestors :  he  will  have  changed  nothing." 

I  am,  as  a  stranger,  prudent,  and  answer  nothing  to  such  reason- 
ing :  but  were  I  a  Bussian,  I  would  defend,  stone  by  stone,  the 
ancient  walls  and  enchanted  towers  of  the  fortress  of  the  Ivans ;  I 
would  almost  prefer  the  dungeon  under  the  Neva,  or  exile,  to  the 
shame  of  remaining  a  mute  accomplice  in  this  imperial  vandalism. 
The  martyr  of  good  taste  might  yet  obtain  an  honourable  place 
below  the  martyr  of  faith :  the  arts  are  a  religion, — a  religion 
which,  in  our  days,  is  not  the  least  powerful,  nor  the  least  revered. 

The  view  obtained  from  the  height  of  the  terrace  of  the  Kremlin 
is  magnificent,  more  especially  at  the  evening  hour.  I  shall  often 
return  to  view  the  setting  sun  from  the  foot  of  the  steeple  of  John 
the  Great,  the  loftiest,  I  believe,  in  Moscow. 

The  plantations  with  which  for  some  years  past  the  fortress  has 
been  nearly  surrounded,  form  an  ornament  characterised  by  much 
good  taste.  They  beautify  the  modem  merchant-city,  and  at  the 
same  time  form  a  fringe  for  the  Alcazar  of  the  old  Bussians.  The 
trees  add  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  ancient  ramparts.  There 
are  vast  spaces  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  this  castle  of  ro- 
mance, where  are  seen  staircases,  the  boldness  and  height  of  which 
make  one  dizzy.  The  eye  of  fancy  may  discern  there  an  entire 
population  of  the  dead,  descending  with  gentle  steps,  wandering 
over  the  platforms,  or  leaning  on  the  balustrades  of  the  old  towers  ; 
from  whence  they  cast  upon  the  world  the  cold,  disdainful  eye  of 
death.  The  more  I  contemplate  these  irregular  masses,  infinite 
in  the  variety  of  their  forms,  the  more  I  admire  the  Biblical  archi- 
tecture and  the  poetical  inhabitants. 

In  the  midst  of  the  promenade  which  surrounds  the  ramparts^ 
there  is  an  archway  which  I  have  already  noticed,  but  which  con- 
tinues to  astonish  me  each  time  I  see  it  Tou  leave  a  city,  the 
surface  of  which  is  very  uneven,  a  city  studded  with  towers  rising 
to  the  clouds,  and  plunge  into  a  dark  covered  way,  in  which  jon 
ascend  a  long,  steep  hill ;  on  arriving  at  its  summit^  you  again , 

♦  <>onYenabIe. 
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find  yourself  under  the  open  heaven,  and  look  down  upon  another 
part  of  the  city,  hitherto  unseen,  which  stretches  to  the  border  of 
a  river,  half  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats :  this  river  is  the  Mos- 
l^owa.  When  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  are  about  to  withdraw,  the 
water  in  its  bed  may  be  seen  coloured  with  the  tint  of  fire.  This 
natural  mirror,  embosomed  amid  graceful  hills,  is  very  striking. 
Many  of  the  distant  buildings  on  those  hills,  especially  the  Hos- 
pital for  Foundlings,  are  large  as  a  city :  they  consist  of  benevolent 
institutions,  schools,  and  religious  foundations.  The  Moskowa, 
with  its  stone  bridge,  the  convents,  with  their  innumerable  metal 
domes,  wMch  represent  above  the  holy  city  the  colossal  images  of 
priests  unceasingly  at  prayer,  the  softened  peal  of  the  bells,  the 
sound  of  which  is  peculiarly  harmonious  in  this  land,  the  gentle 
murmur  and  motion  of  a  calm  yet  numerous  crowd,  continually 
animated,  but  never  agitated  by  the  silent  and  rapid  transit  of 
horses  and  carriages,  the  number  of  which  is  as  great  at  Moscow 
as  at  Petersburg, —  all  these  things  will  give  an  idea  of  the  effect 
of  a  setting  sun  in  this  ancient  capital.  Every  sununer  evening 
.  they  make  Moscoj«r  unlike  any  other  city  in  the  world :  it  is  neither 
Europe  nor  Asia :  it  is  Russia —  and  it  is  Russia's  heart. 

Beyond  the  undulations  of  the  city,  above  its  illumined  roofs 
and  gilded  dust,  may  be  seen  the  Bird  Mountain.  It  was  from  the 
summit  of  that  hill  that  our  soldiers  first  beheld  Moscow.  What 
a  recollection  for  a  Frenchman ! 

In  surveying  with  the  eye  all  the  quarters  of  this  large  city,  I 
sought  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  the  fire  which  awoke  Europe  and 
dethroned  Buonaparte.  Conqueror  and  commander  when  he  en- 
tered Moscow,  he  left  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians  a  fugitive, 
thenceforward  condemned  to  mistrust  Fortune,  whose  inconstancy 
he  once  imagined  he  had  vanquished. 

The  words  cited  by  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  fill  up,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  measure  of  cruelty  that  may  enter  into  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  a  soldier.  "  There  is  but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous,"  cried  the  hero,  when  at  Warsaw,  and  without  an 
army  ?  And  why  did  he  say  this  ?  In  that  solemn  moment,  he 
thought  only  of  the  figure  that  he  was  going  to  make  in  the 
article  of  a  newspaper  I  The  corpses  of  the  men  who  perished 
for  him  weref  surely  any  thing  but  ridiculous!  The  colossal 
canity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could  only  be  struck  by  the  jeers 
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with  which  some  might  hail  a  disaster,  that  will  nevertheless 
make  the  nations  tremble  for  ages,  and  the  simple  recoQeotion  df 
which  has,  for  thirty  years,  made  war  impossihle  to  Europe.  To 
be  occupied  with  self  in  so  solemn  a  moment  was  to  make  vanity 
criminaL  The  sentence  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  MalineB  is 
the  heart-cry  of  an  egotist,  who  for  one  hour  was  master  of  Ae 
world,  but  could  never  be  master  of  himself.  That  trait  of  inha- 
manity,  displayed  at  such  a  moment,  will  be  noted  by  history 
when  it  shall  have  had  time  to  become  equitable. 

I  could  have  wished  to  summon  before  me  the  imagery  and 
decoration  of  this  epic  scene,  this  most  astonishing  eveiitof  modem 
times ;  but  all  here  strive  to  bury  great  and  stirring  deeds  in  ob- 
livion. A  nation  of  slaves  dreads  its  own  heroism ;  the  people, 
naturally  and  necessarily  discreet,  seek  only  for  the  shelter  of 
insignificance.  I  have  not  met  one  person  who  was  willing  to 
answer  my  questions  respecting  the  trait  of  patriotic  devotion  that 
is  most  glorious  in  the  histor/  of  Bussia. 

In  speaking  to  strangers  of  that  event,  I  do  not  feel  my  national 
pride  humiliated.  When  I  think  of  the  cost  at  which  this  people 
recovered  its  independence,  I  am  proud,  even  though  seated  on 
the  ashes  of  our  soldiers.  The  defence  proves  the  daring  of  the 
attack  :  history  will  say  that  the  one  was  equally  great  with  the 
other ;  but,  as  her  truth  is  incorruptible,  she  will  add  that  the 
defence  was  the  most  just.  It  is  for  Napoleon  to  answer  to  this. 
France  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man :  she  acted, 
but  she  no  longer  thought ;  she  was  drunk  with  glory,  as  the 
Bussians  are  with  obedience :  it  is  those  who  think  for  an  entire 
people  who  are  responsible  for  events. 

Rostopchin,  after  having  passed  years  at  Paris,  where  he  had  even 
established  his  family,  took  a  fancy  to  return  to  his  own  country* 
But  dreading  the  patriotic  glory  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  at- 
tached to  his  name,  he  caused  his  appearance  before  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  be  preceded  by  a  pamphlet,  published  purely  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  the  fire  of  Moscow  was  accidental,  and 
not  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan.  Thus,  Bostopchin  used  every 
endeavour  to  clear  himself  in  Bussia  from  the  heroism  of  whidi 
he  was  accused  by  Europe, —  astonished  at  the  greatness,  and, 
after  his  pamphlet,  at  the  abject  position  of  this  man,  bom  to 
serve  a  better  government.    Concealing  and  denying  his  glorious 
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deefl,  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  new  species  ot  calntany  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  make,  of  an  obscure  general,  a  liberator 
of  biscountry !  The  Emperor  Alexander,  on  his  part,  never  ceased  to 
repeat,  thftt  he  had  not  given  any  order  for  the  burning  of  hib 
capital. 

This  contest  of  mediocrity  is  characteristic.  We  can  iiever 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  sublimity  of  the  drama,  when  we  think  of 
the  actors  by  whom  it  was  played.  Never  have  performers,  gi veil 
themselves  greater  trouble  to  persuade  the  spectators  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  their  parts. 

In  reading  Rostopchin,  I  took  him  at  his  word ;  for  I  said  to 
myself — a  man  who  is  so  afnud  of  seeming  great,  cannot  be  great. 
In  a  case  Hke  this,  we  must  believe  people  literally :  fake  modesty 
is  sincere  in  spite  of  itself;  it  is  a  brevet  of  littleness ;  for  men 
really  superior  affect  nothing ;  they  do  justice  to  themselves  in 
their  own  minds ;  and  when  forced  to  speak  of  themselves  openly, 
they  do  so,  without  pride,  but  also  without  pretended  humility. 
It  is  long  since  I  read  the  singular  pamphlet  to  which  I  allude, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  for  it  impressed  me  at  the  time  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Russian  government  and  people. 

It  was  already  night  before  I  left  the  Kremlin.  The  colours  of 
the  enormous  edifices  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  distant  hills,  were 
softly  sobered;  the  silence  of  night  descended  upon  the  city. 
The  windings  of  the  Moskowa  were  no  longer  traced  in  brilliant 
lines,  the  flames  of  western  day  were  extinguished;  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  spot,  and  all  the  memories  which  it  awoke,  still 
stirred  within  my  heart.    I  fancied  I  saw  the  shade  of  Ivan  IV, 

—  Ivan  the  Terrible — standing  upon  the  loftiest  tower  of  his  de- 
serted palace,  and,  aided  by  his  sister  and  his  friend,  Elizabeth  of 
England,  endeavouring  to  overwhelm  Napoleon  in  a  sea  of  blood ! 
These  phantoms  seem  to  glory  in  the  fall  of  the  giant,  who,  by  an 
award  of  fate,  was  destined,  in  falling,  to  leave  his  two  enemies 
more  powerful  than  he  had  found  them. 

England  and  Russia  have  catise  to  return  thanks  to  Buonaparte 

—  nor  do  they  refuse  to  do  so.  Such  was  not  for  France  the 
result  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  hatred  of  Europe  has 
survived,  during  the  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  the  death  of 
the  Great  King,  whilst  the  Great  Captain  has  been  deified  since 
his  fall :  and  even  his  gaolers  do  not  fear  to  unite  their  discordant 
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voices  with  the  concert  of  praise  which  resounds  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  —  an  historical  phenomenon,  which  I  think  stands  alone 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  spirit  of  opposition  that  now  reigns  among  all  the  civilized 
nations.  The  reign,  however,  of  that  spirit  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
We  may,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  read  works  in  which  Buonaparte 
shall  be  estimated  by  his  own  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits,  and 
without  malignant  allusions  to  the  reigning  *  power  in  France  or 
elsewhere. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  in  which  this  man — as  wonderful  by  the 
passions  he  foments  after  death  as  by  the  actions  of  his  life — will 
be  fairly  judged.  Truth  has  but  yet  touched  the  pedestal  of 
his  statue,  hitherto  shielded  against  the  equitable  severity  of 
history  by  the  double  influence  of  unparalleled  successes  and 
misfortunes. 

At  any  rate  our  children  will  have  to  learn,  that  he  had  more 
grasp  of  mind  than  dignity  of  character,  and  that  he  was  greater 
by  his  talent  in  availing  himself  of  successes  than  by  his  con- 
stancy in  struggling  against  reverses.  Then,  but-  not  till  then, 
will  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  political  immorality  and  his 
Machiavelian  government,  be  mitigated. 

After  leaving  the  terraces  of  the  Kremlin,  I  returned  to  my 
rooms  with  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  similar  to  that  of  a  man  who 
has  been  just  witnessing  the  performance  of  some  horrible  tragedy, 
or  rather  like  an  invalid  who  awakes  with  the  night-mare  in 
a  fever. 

*  Again  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  this  was  written  when  Loois 
Philippe  was  King  of  the  French. — Traris, 
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Oriental  Aspeet  of  Moscow.  —  Horace  Vemet.  —  Want  of  superior  Works  of 
Art—  Russian  Fickleness. —  Silk  Manufactories.  —Appearances  of  Libertj. 
—Railroads. — ^English  Club.— Russian  Piety.— The  Greco-Russian  Church, — 
Its  Sects,  and  their  Origin. — ^Polygamy. — Merchants  of  Moscow.— A  Russian 
Fair.-^Rural  Scenery  in  Moscow.— Drunkenness  among  the  Russians. — Hid- 
den Poetry. — Song  of  the  Don  Cossacks.— The  Music  of  Northern  Kations. — 
The  Cossacks.  —  Their  Character.  —  Influence  under  which  they  fight  — 
Political  Subterfuge&~A  Polish  Fable. 

Moscow  lies  in  iJmost  the  only  mountainous  district  in  the  centre 
of  Russia.     Not  that  this  word  is  to  suggest  the  idea  of  Switzer- 
land or  Italy :  the  soil  is  full  of  inequalities,  and  that  is  alL     But 
the  contrast  presented  by  these  hills,  rising  in  the  middle  of  an 
expanse,  where  both  the  eye  and  the  thoughts  lose  themselves  as 
on  the  savannahs  of  America  or  the  steppes  of  Asia,  produces  an 
effect  that  is  very  striking.     Moscow  is  the  city  of  panoramas. 
With  its  commanding  sites  and  its  grotesque  edifices,  which  might 
serve  as  models  for  the  fantastic  compositions  of  Martin,  it  recalls 
the  idea  which  we  form,  without  knowing  why,  of  Persepolis 
Bagdad,  Babylon,   or  Palmyra,  —  romantic  capitals  of  fabulous 
lands,  whose  history  is  a  poem»  and  whose  architecture  is  a  dream. 
In  a  word,  at  Moscow,  we  forget  Europe.    This  was  what  I  did 
not  know  in  France,  although  I  had  read  nearly  all  the  travellers' 
descriptions  of  the  city*     They  have,  then,  failed  in  their  duty. 
There  is  one  especially  whom  I  cannot  pardon  for  not  having  per- 
mitted others  to  enjoy  his  visit  to  Russia.     No  descriptions  are 
equal  to  the  sketches  of  a  painter,  exact,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
picturesque,   like  Horace  Vernet     What  man  was  ever  more 
gifted  to  perceive,  and  to  make  others  perceive,  the  spirit  that 
breathes  in  things  ?     The  truth  of  painting  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  form  as  in  the  expression  of  objects :  he  understood  them  like 
a  poet,  and  transferred  them  like  an  artist ;  consequently,  every 
time  I  feel  the  insufficiency  of  my  words,  I  am  inclined  to  be  angry 
with  Horace  Vemet. 

Here,  every  view  is  a  landscape.  If  art  has  done  little  for 
Moscow,  the  caprice  of  the  builders  and  the  force  of  circumstances 
have  created  marvels.  The  extraordinary  forms  of  the  edifices, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  masses,  strongly  impress  the  imagination. 
The  enjoyment,  it  must  be  owned,  is  of  an  inferior  order :  Moscow 
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is  not  the  product  of  genius ;  connoisseurs  will  there  find  no 
monuments  of  art  worthy  of  a  minute  examination :  those  monu- 
ments are  rather  the  strange  and  deserted  habitations  of  some  race 
of  giants ;  they  are  the  works  of  the  Cyclopes.  In  a  city  where  no 
great  artist  has  left  the  impress  of  his  thoughts,  we  may  feel  as- 
tonishment, but  nothing  more,  and  astonishment  is  soon  exhausted. 
However,  there  is  nothing  here,  not  even  the  disenchantment  that 
follows  the  first  surprise,  from  which  I  cannot  draw  a  lesson :  more 
particularly  am  I  struck  with  the  visible  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  aspect  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
Eussians  love  all  that  dazzles ;  they  are  easily  seduced  by  appear- 
ances :  to  excite  envy,  no  matter  at  what  price,  constitutes  their 
happiness.  The  English  are  gnawed  by  piide,  the  Russians  are 
corroded  with  vanity. 

I  feel  the  necessity  of  here  reminding  the  reader  that  gene- 
ralities always  pass  for  injustices.  Once  for  all,  I  would  state 
that  my  observations  never  exclude  exceptions ;  and  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  occasion  to  express  the  respect  and  admiration  I  enter- 
tain  for  the  merits  and  agreeable  qualities  of  individuals  to  whom 
my  criticisms  do  not  apply. 

Other  travellers  have  observed  before  I  did,  that  the  less  we 
know  of  a  Russian  the  more  amiable  we  find  him.  The  Russians 
have  retorted  upon  those  travellers,  that  they  spoke  in  their  own 
disparagement,  and  that  the  coolness  of  which  they  complained 
only  proved  their  want  of  merit.  "We  gave  you  a  good  re- 
ception,** they  add,  **  because  we  are  naturally  hospitable ;  and  if 
we  afterwards  changed  in  our  manner  towards  you,  it  was  because 
we  thought  more  highly  of  you  at  first  than  you  deserved."  Such 
an  answer  was  made  a  considerable  time  ago  to  a  French  traveller, 
an  able  writer,  but  whose  position  obliged  him  to  be  excessively 
reserved.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  cite  either  his  name  or  his  book. 
The  few  truths  which,  in  his  prudent  recitals,  he  allowed  himself 
to  expose,  placed  him  in  a  very  disagreeable  position.  This  was 
the  penalty  for  denying  himself  the  free  exercise  of  his  intellect,  in 
order  to  submit  to  expectations  which  can  never  be  satisfied ;  no( 
any  more  by  flattering  them  than  by  doing  them  justice.  It 
would  cost  less  to  brave  them ;  and  on  this  opinion  the  reader  will 
perceive  I  act. 

Moscow  prides  herself  on  the  progress  of  her  manufactures. 
The  Russian  silks  here  contend  with  those  of  both  East  and  West 
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The  merchant-quarter,  the  Kitaigorod,  as  well  as  the  street  called 
the  Bridge  of  the  Marshals,  where  the  most  elegant  shops  are 
found,  are  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  the  citj.  If  I 
mention  them  it  is  because  I  think  that  the  efforts  the  Russians  are 
mab'ng  to  free  themselves  from  the  tribute  which  they  pay  to  the 
indostrjr  of  other  nations,  may  produce  important  political  con- 
sequences in  Europe. 

The  liberty  that  reigns  in  Moscow  is  illusive ;  yet  it  cannot  be 

denied  that,  in  its  streets,  there  are  men  who  appear  to  move 

spontaneously,  who  think  and  act  under  an  impulse  of  their  own. 

Moscow  is  in  this  respect  very  different  from  Petersburg.   Among 

the  causes  of  the  differetice,  I  place  in  the  first  rank  the  vast 

extent  and  the  varied  surface  of  the  territory  in  the  midst  of  which 

it  stands.     Space  and  inequality  (I  here  take  this  word  in  all  its 

acceptations)  are  the  elements  of  liberty  ;  for  absolute  equality  is 

the  synonymc  of  tyranny,  though  it  is  the  minority  who  may  be 

placed  under  the  yoke :  liberty  and  equality  exclude  each  other  by 

the  operation  of  reserves  and  combinations,  more  or  less  abstruse, 

which  neutzalize  the  effect  of  things  while  preserving  their  names. 

Moscow  remains  almost  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of 

which  it  is  the  capital :  hence  the  seal  of  originality  impressed 

^pon  its   buildings,   the  air  of  liberty  which  distinguishes  its 

inhabitants,  and  the  little  inclination  of  the  Czars  for  a  residence 

of  which  the    aspect  is  so  independent.      The   Czars,   ancient 

tyrants  mitigated  by  the  fashion  which  has  metamorphosed  them 

into  Emperors,  and  even  into  amiable  men,  fly  Moscow.     They 

prefer  Petersburg,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  for  they  wish  to  be 

in  continual  communication  with  the  West  of  Europe.    Russia,  as 

formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  does  not  trust  to  herself  to  live  and  to 

learn.    At  Moscow,  they  could  not  obtain,  within  a  week's  time, 

the  little  importations  of  the  current  anecdotes  and  small  gossip  of 

Paris,  nor  the  ephemeral  literature  of  Europe.      These  details^ 

contemptible  as  they  appear  to  us,  furnish  the  chief  excitement  of 

the  Russian  court,  and  consequently  of  Russia. 

If  the  freezing  or  the  melting  snow  did  not  render  railroads 
useless  in  this  land  during  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  we 
should  see  the  Russian  government  surpass  all  others  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  roads,  which  are,  as  it  were,  lessening  the  size 
of  earth;  for  that  government  suffers  more  than  any  other  from 
the  inconveniences  of  distance.    But,  notwithstanding  acceleration 
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of  the  speed  of  travelling,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  will  always  be 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  circulation  of  ideas :  for  the  soil  will  not 
allow  itself,  like  the  sea,  to  be  crossed  in  all  directions.  The 
water,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  destined  to  separate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  is  the  medium  which,  in  reality,  unites 
them.  Wonderful  problem !  Man,  the  prisoner  of  God,  is  jet 
allowed  to  be  the  king  of  nature. 

Certainly,  were  Moscow  a  sea-port,  or  the  centre  of  a  vast 
network  of  those  metal  wheel-tracks,  those  electric  conductors  of 
human  thought,  destined  to  satisfy,  in  some  respects,  the  impatient 
spirit  of  our  age,  we  should  not  see  what  I  saw  yesterday  at  the 
English  club-house — ^military  men,  and  fashionables  of  all  ages, 
serious  persons  and  giddy  youths,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  remaining  silent  for  some  moments  before  sitting  down  at 
table — ^not  a  family-table,  but  a  table  dhdte.  Those  who  disclaim 
all  religion  (and  there  is  here  a  considerable  number  of  such) 
viewed  the  others  without  any  surprise.  It  may  still  be  seen  that 
there  are  800  good  leagues  between  Paris  and  Moscow. 

The  palace  belonging  to  the  club  is  large  and  handsome.  The 
entire  establishment  is  well  planned  and  skilfully  directed  ;  everj 
thing  is  about  the  same  as  ifi  the  clubs  of  other  places.  This  did 
not  surprise  me ;  but  the  pious  feeling  of  the  Russians  I  sincerely 
admired,  and  said  as  much  to  the  person  who  had  introduced  me. 

We  were  talking  together,  after  dinner,  in  the  garden  of  the 
club. 

"We  must  not  be  judged  by  appearances,"  replied  my  com- 
panion, who  is,  as  I  am  about  to  show,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Russians. 

"It  is  precisely  these  appearances,"  I  replied,  "which  inspire 
me  with  esteem  for  your  nation.  With  us,  people  dread  only 
hypocrisy;  but  the  sneer  of  cynicism  is  even  yet  more  injurious 
to  society." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  less  revolting  to  noble  minds." 

*  «  «  *  « 

"But,  without  further  reference  to  general  considerations,  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  your  country ;  tell  me» 
bow  are  the  minds  of  the  men  who  teach  the  Grospel  in  Hussia 
cultivated  ?  " 

Although  I  addressed  a  man  of  superior  mind,  the  question 
would  have  been  an  indiscreet  one  at  Petersburg :  at  Moscow  I 
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felt  I  might  risk  it,  confiding  in  that  mysterious  liberty  that  reigni 
in  this  city,  though  we  can  neither  fully  account  for  nor  define  it« 
and  though  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  may  sometimes  have 
to  be  dearly  paid  for.*  The  following  is  the  summary  of  my 
Russian  philosopher's  reply:  I  use  the  word  philosopher  in  its 
most  favourable  signification.  Aflter  years  passed  in  difieren 
European  countries,  he  has  returned  to  Russia  very  liberal,  but 
very  consistent.    His  reply  then  was  as  follows : — 

'^  There  has  always  been  very  little  preaching  in  the  schismatic 
churches ;  and  among  us,  the  political  and  religious  authority  has 
been  opposed  more  than  elsewhere  to  theological  discussions. 
Whenever  there  has  been  a  wish  to  commence  the  debate  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Bome  and  Byzantium,  silence  has  been 
imposed  upon  both  parties.  The  points  in  dispute  are  of  so  little 
moment  that  the  quarrel  can  only  be  perpetuated  by  means  of 
ignorance.  In  several  public  institutions  for  education  some 
religious  instruction  has  been  from  time  to  time  given,  but  this  is 
only  tolerated,  and  often  forbidden :  it  is  a  positive,  although  it 
may  appear  to  you  an  incredible  fact,  that  religion  is  not  publicly 
taught  in  Eussia.  The  result  is  a  multitude  of  sects,  of  which 
the  government  would  not  endure  that  you  should  suspect  the 
existence. 

"  There  is  one  which  tolerates  polygamy ;  another  goes  farther, 
and  maintains  not  only  the  principle  but  the  practice  of  promis- 
cuous intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

"  Our  priests  are  forbidden  to  write  even  historical  scripture ; 
our  peasants  are  constantly  interpreting  passages  from  the  Bible, 
which,  taken  separately,  without  the  context,  and  falsely  applied, 
frequently  give  rise  to  some  new  heresy,  most  generally  Calvinistic 
in  its  character.  Before  the  pope  of  the  village  discovers  it,  it  has 
aheady  gained  a  hold  among  the  inhabitants,  and  often  spread 
among  the  neighbouring  populations.  Should  the  priest  then 
treat  the  matter  publicly,  the  contaminated  peasants  are  sent 
to  Siberia,  which  ruins  the  lord  of  the  soil,  who  consequently,  if 
previously  aware  of  the  circumstance,  finds  more  than  one  way  of 
causing  the  pastor  to  preserve  a  silence :  so  that,  when  at  last  the 
heresy  does  break  out  and  attract  the  eyes  of  the  supreme  autho- 

^  The  reader  will  hereafter  see  the  danger  of  each  a  confidence  instanced  by 
the  arbitrary  detention  of  a  French  citizen. 

2  4 
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ritjy  the  number  of  seceders  is  so  considerable  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  act  against  them.  Violence  would  divulge  the 
mischief  without  stifling  it;  persuasion  would  open  a  door  for  disi 
cussion  —  the  worst  of  all  evils  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment :  they  can,  therefore,  do  nothing  but  have  recourse  to 
silence,  under  whose  veil  the  evil  is  concealed,  without  being 
cured ;  on  the  contrary  it  gradually  spreads. 

*^It  is  by  religious  divisions  that  the  Russian  empire  will 
perish ;  therefore  to  envy  in  us,  as  you  do,  the  power  of  faith, 
js  to  judge  us  without  knowing  us." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  clear-sighted  and  sincere  men 
whom  I  have  met  in  Russia. 

*A  foreigner,  worthy  of  credence  and  who  has  been  long  esta- 
blished in  Moscow,  has  likewise  informed  me  that  he  dined  some 
years  ago  with  a  merchant  qf  Petersburg  and  his  three  wives— 
not  concubines,  but  legitimate  wives.  This  merchant  was  a  dis- 
senter, a  secret  sectarian  of  some  new  church.  I  presume  that  the 
children  borne  him  by  his  three  helpmates  would  not  be  recognised 
as  legitimate  by  the  state ;  but  his  conscience  as  a  Christian  re- 
mained at  ease. 

If  I  had  learnt  this  fact  from  a  native,  I  might  not  have  re- 
counted '  it ;  for  there  are  Russians  who  amuse  themselves  with 
lying,  in  order  to  perplex  and  lead  astray  too  curious  or  too  credu- 
lous travellers;  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  pursuit,  difficult  every  where,  for  those  who  would 
exercise  it  conscientiously,  but  doubly  so  here  —  I  mean  the  pur- 
suit of  an  observer. 

The  body  of  merchants  is  very  powerful,  very  ancient,  and  very 
much  esteemed  in  Moscow.  The  life  of  these  rich  dealers  re- 
minds us  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  Asiatic  merchants, 
so  well  painted  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  There  are  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  Moscow  and  Bagdad,  that  in  travelling 
through  Russia  we  lose  the  curiosity  to  see  Persia ;  we  know  it 
already. 

I  have  just  been  present  at  a  popular  fete,  held  round  the  mo- 
nastery of  Devitschiepol.  The  actors  are  soldiers  and  peasants ; 
the  spectators  people  of  the  higher  classes,  who  go  there  in  great 
numbers.  The  tents  and  booths  for  drinking  are  placed  dose  to 
the  cemetery.  The  feast  or  fair  is  kept  in  commemoration  of  some 
Russian  saint,  whose  relics  and  images  are  ceremoniously  visited 
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between  two  libations  of  kw<U8.     This  evening  an  inconceivable 
consumption  of  that  national  liquor  has  here  taken  place. 

The  miraculous  Virgin  of  Smolensk— others  say  it  is  her  copy- 
is  preserved  in  this  convent,  which  contains  eight  churches. 

Towards  nightfall  I  entered  the  principal  one,  the  appearance 
of  which  is  imposing.  The  obscurity  aided  the  impression-  The 
nuns  undertake  the  charge  of  oriiamenting  the  altars  of  their 
chapels ;  they  acquit  themselves  with  great  punctilio  of  this  duty 
^the  easiest  no  doubt  of  any  for  people  in  their  situation.  As  to 
the  more  difficult  duties,  they  are  not,  I  am  told,  particularly  well 
observed :  if  I  am  to  believe  the  best-informed  parties,  the  conduct 
of  the  religious  orders  in  Moscow  is  any  thing  but  edifying. 

The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  several  czarinas  and 
princesses ;  amongst  others,  that  of  the  ambitious  Sophia,  sister  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  of  Eudoxia,  the  first  consort  of  the  same 
prince.  This  unhappy  woman,  repudiated  in,  I  believe,  1696,  was 
compelled  to  take  the  veil  at  Sousdal. 

The  Catholic  church  has  so  deep  a  respect  for  the  indissoluble 
tie  of  marriage,  that  it  does  not  permit  a  married  woman  to  unite 
herself  to  any  religious  order  unless  her  husband  does  the  same, 
or  takcjg.  like  her,  monastic  vows.     Such  is  the  rule,  though  with 
us,  as  with  others,  laws  are  often  made  to  bend  to  interests. 
The  Imperial  nun  died  at  Moscow,  in  this  monastery,  1731. 
In  general,  the  Russian  convents  have  rather  the  appearance  of 
a  cluster  of  small  houses,  of  a  walled  division  of  a  city,  than  of  a 
religious  retreat.    Being  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  they  have  a 
modern  look.     In  this  climate  nothing  long  resists  the  war  of  the 
elements.     The  whole  country  has  the  aspect  of  a  colony  founded 
but  yesterday.     The  Kremlin  alone  seems  destined  to  brave  the 
storms,  and  to  live  as  long  as  the  empire,  of  which  it  is  the  emblem 
and  the  bulwark.     The  idea  of  the  irrevocable  is  always  solemn. 

In  Moscow,  points  of  view  abound.  In  the  streets,  you  see  only 
the  houses  that  border  them.  But  cross  a  large  square,  open  a  win- 
dow, or  ascend  a  terrace,  and  you  immediately  discover  a  new  city 
spread  over  hills,  separated  by  valleys  of  wheat-fields,  large  pools, 
and  even  woods.  This  city  encloses  a  country  whose  undulations 
resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  sea,  viewed  from  afar,  has  al- 
ways the  appearance  of  a  plain,  however  agitated  its  surface  may  be. 
Moscow  is  the  city  for  painters  of  character  pieces  ;  but  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  historical  painters  have  nothing  to  do  there. 
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Clusters  and  masses  of  edifices,  isolated  in  deserts,  present  multi- 
tudes of  striking  pictures.  This  ancient  capital  is  the  onlj  large 
city  which,  although  populous,  still  retains  all  the  picturesque 
attributes  of  the  country.  It  contains  as  many  open  roads  as 
streets,  as  many  cultivated  fields  as  hills  covered  with  buildings, 
as  many  deserted  valleys  as  public  squares.  After  leaving 
the  crowded  centre,  we  find  ourselves  among  lakes,  forests,  and 
villages,  rather  than  in  a  city.  Here,  rises  a  stately  monastery, 
surmounted  with  its  multitudes  of  church-steeples ;  there,  stand 
hills,  built  upon  to  the  summit ;  others  again  bear  only  crops  of 
corn,  between  them  winds  a  stream  of  water ;  a  little  further  are 
isolated  edifices,  as  singular  as  varied  in  their  style ;  among  them 
are  theatres  with  antique  peristyles,  and  palaces  of  wood — ^the  only 
private  dwellings  that  display  a  national  architecture.  All  these 
varied  structures  are  half  concealed  by  verdant  foliage,  whilst  the 
entire  poetical  decoration  is  crowned  by  the  old  Kremlin,  with  its 
indented  walls  and  singular  towers.  That  Parthenon  of  the  Scla- 
vonians  commands  and  protects  Moscow ;  it  reminds  one  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  senate. 

This  evening,  the  tents  where  the  holiday  folks  of  Devitschiepol 
were  congregated^  emitted  various  scents^  the  mixture  of  which 
produced  an  atmosphere  that  was  intolerable.  There  was  per- 
fumed Russian  leather,  spirituous  liquors,  sour  beer,  cabbages,  the 
grease  of  the  boots  of  Cossacks,  and  the  musk  and  ambergris  of 
numerous  fashionable  loiterers,  who  appeared  determined  to 
sufier  from  ennuiy  were  it  only  out  of  aristocratic  pride.  I  found 
it  impossible  long  to  breathe  this  mephitic  air. 

The  greatest  pleasure  of  the  people  is  di*unkenness ;  in  other 
words,  forgetfulness.  Unfortunate  beings !  they  must  dream 
if  they  would  be  happy.  As  a  proof  of  the  good  temper  of  the 
Russians,  when  the  moujiks  get  tipsy,  these  men,  brutalised  as 
they  are,  become  softened,  instead  of  infuriated.  Unlike  the 
drunkards  of  our  country,  who  quarrel  and  fight,  they  weep  and 
embrace  each  other.  Curious  and  interesting  nation !  it  would  be 
delightful  to  make  them  happy.  But  the  task  is  hard,  if  not  im- 
poseible.  Show  me  how  to  satisfy  the  vague  desires  of  a  giant, 
young,  idle,  ignorant,  ambitious,  and  so  shackled  that  he  can 
scarcely  stir  hand  or  foot  Never  do  I  pity  this  people  without 
equally  pitying  the  all-powerful  man  who  is  their  governor. 

I  soon  left  the  taverns  to  walk  in  the  square,  where  the  pro- 
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menaders  raised  clouds  of  dust.  The  summers  of  Athens  are 
long,  hut  the  days  are  short,  and,  owing  to  the  sea-breeze,  the  air 
is  scarcely  hotter  than  it  is  at  Moscow  during  the  short  northern 
heats.  The  insupportable  summer  of  this  year  is,  however,  now 
nearly  over;  the  nights  return,  and  winter  will  soon  follow. 
Beyond  the  fair,  the  view  of  the  distant  pine-forests  that  surround 
the  city  with  a  girdle  of  mourning,  the  slowly  decreasing  tints  of  a 
long  twilight,  all  tended  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  monotonous 
landscape  of  the  north,  upon  the  face  of  which  poetry  is  written  in 
a  mystic  tongue — a  tongue  that  we  do  not  understand. 

In  treading  this  oppressed  earth  I  hear,  without  comprehending 

them,  the   Lamentations  of  an  unknown  Jeremiah.    Despotism 

must  give  birth  to  prophets  ;— 'the  future  is  the  paradise  of  slaves 

and  the  hell  of  tyrants !     A  few  notes  of  a  plaintive  song,  oblique, 

deceitful,  furtive  glances,    easily  interpret  to  me    the  thoughts 

that  spring  in  the  hearts  of  this  people :  but  youth,  which,  little 

valued  though  it  be,  is  more  favourable  to  study  than  riper  age, 

could  alone  teach  me  thoroughly  all  the  mysteries  of  their  poetry 

of  sorrow.     I  congratulate  myself  on  having  seen  this  festival,  so 

devoid  of  gaiety,  but,  likewise,  so  different  from  those  of  other 

lands.    The  Cossacks  were  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  among  the 

promenaders  and  the  drinkers  who  filled  the  square.   They  formed 

silent  groups  around  singers,  whose  piercing  voices  chaunted  forth 

melancholy  words   set  to  a  softly  pleasing  tune,  although  its 

rhythm  was  strongly  marked.     The  air  was  the  national  song  of 

the  Don  Cossacks.     It  has  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  some  old 

Spanish  melodies,  but  is  more  plaintive  ;  it  is  soft,  yet  penetrating 

as  the  trill  of  the  nightingale  when  heard  at  a  distance,  by  night, 

in  the  depths  of  the  woods.     Now  and  then  the  bystanders 

repeated  in  chorus  the  last  words  of  the  strophe. 

The  following  is  a  prosaic  translation,  verse  by  verse,  which  a 
Russian  has  just  made  for  me : 

THE  TOUNG  COSSACK. 

They  shout  the  loud  alarm, 
My  war  steed  paws  the  ground ; 

I  hear  him  neigh, 

O!  let  me  go! 

THB  HAIDBN. 

Let  others  rush  to  death ; 

Too  young  and  gentle,  thou 

Shalt  yet  watch  o'er  our  cottage  home ; 

Thou  must  not  pass  the  Don. 
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THE  TOUNO  0088ACE. 

The  foe,  the  foe,— to  arms  1— 
I  go  to  fight  for  thee  : 
If  gentle  here,  against  the  foe. 
Though  young,  I  still  am  brave. 

The  old  Cossack  would  blush  with  wrath  and  shame 

If  I  should  stay  behind. 

THE  MAIDEN. 

See  thy  mother  weeping, 
Behold  her  sinking  irame ; 
We  shall  be  victims  of  thy  rage. 
Ere  yet  the  foe  is  seen. 

THE  TOUNO  COSSACK. 

When  they  talk  of  the  campaign. 

They  would  call  me  a  poltroon  : 

But  if  I  die,  and  comrades  praise  my  name, 

Thy  tears  shall  soon  be  dried. 

THE  MAIDEN. 

Never  I  well  sleep  within  the  same  dark  tomb ; 
If  thou  must  die,  I  follow. 
Thou  goest !  but  still  together  we  shall  fall : 
Adieu !  my  tears  are  spent. 

The  sentiment'embodied  in  these  words  appears  modern^  but  the 
melody  has  a  charm  of  antiquity  and  simplicity,  which  would  make 
me  willing  to  pass  hours  in  listening  to  it,  as  repeated  by  the 
voices  of  the  natives. 

They  formerly  danced  in  Paris  a  Russian  dance,  which  this 
music  has  recalled  to  my  mind.  But,  when  heard  on  the  spot, 
national  melodies  produce  a  far  more  powerful  impression  than 
they  can  do  elsewhere.  There  is  more  melancholy  than  passion 
in  the  songs  of  the  northern  people ;  but  the  impression  which 
they  produce  is  never  forgotten,  whereas  a  more  lively  emotion  soon 
vanishes.  Melancholy  is  more  abiding  than  passion.  After 
having  listened  to  this  air  for  some  time,  I  found  it  less  mono- 
tonous and  more  expressive, — such  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  simple 
music ;  repetition  imparts  to  it  a  new  power.  The  Uralian  Cos- 
sacks have  also  a  song  peculiar  to  themselves^  which  I  regret  not 
having  heard. 

This  race  of  men  deserves  a  separate  study,  but  it  could  not  be 
easily  prosecuted  by  a  stranger,  hurried  as  I  am.  The  Cossacks 
form  a  military  family,  a  subdued  horde,  rather  than  a  body  of 
troops  subjected  to  discipline.     Attached  to  their  chiefs  as  a  dog 
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is  to  his  master,  they  obej  orders  with  more  affection  and  less  ser- 
vility, than  the  other  Russian  soldiers.  In  a  land  where  nothing 
is  defined,  they  view  themselves  as  allies  rather  than  as  slaves  of 
the  Imperial  government.  Their  activity,  their  wandering  habits, 
the  speed  and  spirit  of  their  horses,  the  co-operative  patience  and 
address  of  man  and  beast,  their  mutual  endurance  of  fatigue  and 
hardship,  constitute,  in  themselves,  an  immense  power.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  geographical  instinct  which  aids  these 
savage  guides  of  the  army  to  lead  the  way,  without  reference  to 
roads,  in  the  countries  they  invade,  whether  they  be  the  wildest 
and  most  sterile  deserts,  or  the  most  populous  and  civilised  lands. 
In  war,  does  not  the  very  name  of  Cossack  spread  terror  among 
the  enemy  ?  The  generis  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  such  a 
light  cavalry  have  a  means  of  action  at  their  disposal  which  the 
commanders  of  the  most  civilised  armies  cannot  obtain. 

The  Cossacks  are  said  to  be  naturally  amiable.  They  have 
more  gentleness  and  sensibility  than  could  be  fairly  expected  in  so 
rude  a  community  ;  but  their  excessive  ignorance  is  lamentable  in 
its  effects,  both  on  themselves  and  their  masters. 

When  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  their  officers  avail  themselves 
of  the  credulity  of  the  soldier,  every  higher  feeling  of  my  mind 
rises  indignantly  against  a  government  which  can  descend  to  such 
subterfuges,  or  which  does  not  punish  such  of  its  servants  as  dare 
to  have  recourse  to  them. 

I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  many  of  the  Cossack  chiefs 
led  their  men  away  from  their  country  during  the  war  of  1814 
and  1815,  saying  to  them:  **  Sail  your  enemies;  strike  without 
fear.  If  you  fall  in  combat,  you  will,  within  three  days,  be  with 
your  wives  and  children;  you  will  rise  again,  both  in  flesh 
and  bone,  body  and  soul.     What  then  have  you  to  fear?  " 

Men  accustomed  to  recognise  the  voice  of  God  the  Father  in 
that  of  their  officers,  embraced  literally  the  promises  made  to  them, 
and  fought  with  that  courage  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  — 
namely,  they  fled  like  marauders  whenever  they  could  escape  from 
danger,  and  faced  death  like  soldiers  whenever  it  was  inevitable. 
To  excite  soldiers  by  legitimate  means  to  brave  death  is  the  duty 
of  a  commander ;  but  to  lead  them  to  death  by  deceiving  them, 
and  by  concealing  it  from  them,  is  to  take  all  virtue  from  their 
courage,  all  moral  dignity  from  their  devotion.  If  war  excuses 
every  thing,  as  certain  people  pretend,  what  shall  excuse  war  ? 
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Is  it  possible  to  picture  to  ourselves,  without  horror  and  disgust, 
the  moral  state  of  a  nation  whose  armies  are  thus  directed  ?  This 
trait  has  happened  to  come  to  my  knowledge ;  but  how  many 
similar  or  worse  must  remain  unknown !  When  once  people  have 
recourse  to  puerile  subterfuges  to  govern  their  fellow  men,  where 
are  thej  to  stop  ?  I  will  conclude  with  a  fable,  which  appears  as 
if  made  expressly  to  justify  my  indignation.  The  idea  is  that  of  ft 
Polish  bishop,  famous  for  his  wit,  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  XL: 
the  imitation  in  French  is  by  Count  Elz^ar  de  Sabran.* 

L'ATTELAGR— Fable. 

Un  habile  cocher  menait  tin  equipage, 

Avec  qaatre  chevanx  par  couples  atteles, 

Apres  les  avoir  museles, 

£n  les  guidant,  il  leur  tint  ce  langage  : 

Ne  vous  laisser  pas  devancer, 

Disait  11  a  ceox  de  derriere ; 

Ne  vous  laisser  pas  depasser, 

Ni  meme  atteindre  en  si  belle  carriere, 

Disait-il  a  ceux  de  devant, 

Qui  recoutaient  le  nez  au  vent ; 

Un  passant  dans  cette  occurrence, 

Lui  dit  alors  a  ce  propos  : 

Vqus  trompez  ces  pauvres  chevaux, 

D  est  vrai,  reprit  il,  mais  la  voiture  arance. 
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of  Russia.  —  Danger  of  Truth.  —  Songs  of  the  Russian  Gypsies The 

Theatre  in  Russia.  —  French  Language  in  Russia  understood  superficially. 
—A  Russian  in  his  Library. — The  Tarandasse. —  Russian  Ideas  of  Dis- 
tance. —  A  noble  Trait  in  Russian  Character. 

I^UBiKG  the  last  two  days  I  have  seen  many  sights;  among 
others,  the  Tartar  Mosque.  The  religion  of  the  conquerors  is 
now  tolerated  in  a  corner  of  the  capital  of  the  vanquished ;  and 
this,  only  on  condition  that  the  Christians  have  free  permission  to 
enter  the  Mohammedan  sanctuary. 

The  mosque  is  a  small  and  mean  edifice,  and  the  men  there 
allowed  to  worship  God  and  the  prophet,  have  a  wretched,  timid, 
dirty,  and  poverty-stricken  appearance.  They  come  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  this  temple  every  Friday,  upon  a  filthy  piece  of 
woollen  mat,  which  each  carries  with  him.  Their  graceful  Asiatic 
garments  are  become  rags ;  their  own  condition  is  abject :  they 
live  as  much  apart  as  possible  from  the  population  which  surrounds 
them.  In  seeing  these  beggars  in  appearance,  creeping  in  the 
midst  of  actual  Russia,  it  is  difiicult  to  realise  the  idea  of  the 
tyranny  which  their  fathers  exercised  over  the  Muscovites. 

The  unfortunate  sons  of  conquerors  trade  at  Moscow  in  the  pro- 
visions and  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  and  adhere  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  practice  of  their  religion,  avoiding  the  use  of  wines 
and  strong  liquors,  and  shutting  up  their  women,  or  at  least  veiling 
them,  in  order  to  shield  them  from  the  eyes  of  other  men  ;  a  pre- 
caution which  is,  however,  little  needed,  for  the  Mongol  race 
present  but  few  attractions.  High  cheek  bones,  fiat  noses,  small 
SQuken*  black  eyes,  frizzled  hair,  a  brown  and  oily  skin,  a  low 
stature,  an  appearance  of  filth  and  squalor,  —  such  were  the 
characteristics  which  I  remarked  in  the  men  of  this  degenerate 
race,  and  in  the  small  number  of  women  of  whose  features  I  could 
obtain  a  glimpse. 

May  it  not  be  said  that  Divine  justice,  so  incomprehensible 
when  viewed  in  the  fate  of  individuals,  becomes  brightly  visible 
when  mirrored  in  the  destiny  of  nations  ?  The  life  of  every  man 
is  a  drama,  played  upon  one  theatre,  but  the  plot  of  which  will  be 
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unravelled  on  the  boards  of  [another.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  life 
of  nations :  their  instructive  tragedy  begins  and  ends  upon  earth : 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  history  a  sacred  scripture :  history  is 
the  justification  of  Providence. 

Saint  Paul  has  said,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God/'  The  church, 
with  him,  called  men  from  a  state  of  isolation  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  by  baptising  them  citizens  of  an  eternal  community,  a 
society  of  which  all  others  are  but  imperfect  representationa. 
These  truths  are  not  falsified ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confirmed 
by  experience.  The  more  deeply  we  study  the  character  of  the 
different  nations  who  share  the  earth,  the  more  clearly  do  we  re- 
cognise that  their  fate  is  the  consequence  of  their  religion.  The 
religious  is  essential  to  the  duration  of  society :  men  need  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  in  order  to  raise  themselves  from  that  pre- 
tended state  of  nature  which  is  a  state  of  violence  and  iniquity ; 
and  the  miseries  of  oppressed  races  ]  are  no  more  than  the 
punishment  of  their  voluntary  errors  in  matters  of  faith.  Such  is 
the  belief  which  my  numerous  pilgrimages  have  instilled  into  me. 
Every  traveller  is  obliged  to  become  a  philosopher,  and  more  than 
a  philosopher ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  become  a  Christian  to  con- 
template without  shocked  senses  the  condition  of  the  various  races 
dispersed  upon  the  globe,  and  to  meditate  without  despair  upon 
the  dealings  of  God,  —  mysterious  causes  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
man. 

I  am  recording  reflections  made  in  the  mosque  during  the  prayer 
of  the  children  of  Bati,  now  become  pariahs  among  those  they 
enslaved.  The  present  condition  of  a  Tartar  in  Eussia  is  inferior 
to  that  of  a  Muscovite  serf. 

The  Russians  take  credit  for  the  tolerance  which  they  accord  to 
the  faith  of  their  ancient  tyrants.  I  find  such  tolerance  more  os- 
tentatious than  philosophical :  and,  for  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
extended,  it  is  but  one  humiliation  more.  Were  I  in  the  place  of 
the  descendants  of  those  implacable  Mongols,  who  were  so  long 
masters  of  Russia  and  the  terror  of  the  world,  I  would  prefer 
praying  to  God  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  rather  than  in  the 
shadow  of  a  mosque  accorded  by  the  pity  of  my  ancient  tri- 
butaries. 

When  I  wander  over  Moscow  without  aim  and  without  gnide,  I 
never  weary.    Each  street,  each  outlet^  affords  the  view  of  a  fresh 
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city ;  a  city  whicb,  studded  with  its  embroidered,  pierced,  and  bat- 
tlemented  walls,  broken  with  towers,  and  supporting  multitudes  of 
turrets  and  watch-towers,  appears  as  though  built  by  the  genii. 
Then  there  is  the  Kremlin,  poetical  in  its  aspect,  historical  by  its 
name,  the  root  of  an  empire,  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  which  for  me  is 
all  Moscow*  I  return  there  with  an  ever-new  attraction ;  but  it  is 
necessary  carefully  to  avoid  examining  in  detail  the  incoherent 
masses  of  monuments  with  which  this  walled  mountain  is  encum- 
bered. The  exquisite  sense  of  art,  the  talent,  that  is,  of  finding 
the  one  only  perfectly  just  expression  of  an  original  conception,  is 
unknown  to  the  Eussians ;  nevertheless,  when  giants  copy,  their 
imitations  always  possess  a  kind  of  beauty :  the  works  of  genius 
are  grand,  the  works  of  physical  power  are  great ;  and  this  alone 
is  something.  * 

To  divert  my  mind  for  a  moment  from  the  terrific  Kremlin,  I  have 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tower  of  SoukarefT,  built  on  an  eminence  near  to 
one  of  the  entrances  of  the  city.     The  first  story  is  a  vast  struc- 
ture, containing  an  immense  reservoir,  from  whence  nearly  all  the 
water  drunk  in  Moscow  is  distributed  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
city.     The  view  of  this  walled  lake,  reared  high  in  air,  produces 
a  singular  impression.     The  architecture  is  heavy  and  gloomy; 
but  the  Byzantine  arcades,  the  massy  flights  of  steps,  and  the 
ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  Lower  Empire,  make  the  whole  very 
imposing.     This  style  is  perpetuated  in  Moscow :  had  it  been  ap- 
plied with  discernment,  it  would  have  given  birth  to  the  only 
national  architecture  possible  to  the  Russians :  though  invented  in 
a  temperate  climate,  it  equally  accords  with  the  wants  of  northern 
people  and  the  habits  of  those  of  the  south.     The  interiors  of  By- 
zantine edifices  are  very  similar  to  ornamented  cellars ;  the  solidity 
of  the  massive  vaults,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  walls^  offer  a  shelter 
from  the  cold  as  well  as  from  the  sun. 

I  have  also  been  shown  the  University,  the  School  of  Cadets, 
the  Institutions  of  St.  Catherine  and  of  St.  Alexander,  the  Hos-  • 
pitals  for  Widows  and  fpr  Foundlings,  all  vast  and  pompous  in 
appearance.  The  Russians  pride  themselves  in  having  so  great  a 
number  of  magnificent  public  estabb'shments  to  show  to  strangers  : 
for  my  part,  I  should  be  content  with  less  of  this  kind  of  splen- 
dour ;  for  no  places  are  more  tedious  to  wander  over  than  these 
white  and  sumptuously-monotonous  palaces,  where  every  thing  is 
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conducted  in  military  order,  and  where  human  life  seems  reduced 
to  the  action  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

The  reader  must  learn  from  others  all  thatt  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  useful  and  superb  nurseries  of  officers,  mothers  of  families, 
and  governesses :  it  will  suffice  forme  to  say,  that  the  institutions, 
half  political,  half  charitable,  appear  models  of  good  order,  care, 
and  cleanliness,  —  a  fact  which  does  honour  to  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  as  well  as  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  single  moment  to  forget  that  one  indi- 
vidual by  whom  Russia  lives,  thinks,  and  acts,  —  that  man,  alike 
the  science  and  the  conscience  of  his  people,  who  commands,  mea- 
sures, and  distributes,  all  that  is  necessary  or  permitted  to  other 
men,  none  of  whom  may  think,  feel,  will,  or  imagine,  except 
within  the  sphere  marked  out  by  the  supreme  wisdom  which  fore- 
sees, or  is  supposed  to  foresee,  all  the  wants  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  of  the  State. 

Among  us,  there  is  the  fatigue  of  licence  and  variety ;  here,  we 
are  discouraged  by  uniformity  frozen  over  by  pedantry,  which  yet 
we  may  not  separate  from  the  idea  of  order;  whence  it  follows, 
that  we  hate  what  we  ought  to  love.  Russia,  that  infant 
nation,  is  nothing  more  than  an  immense  college ;  every  thing  is 
conducted  there  as  in  a  military  school,  the  only  diffi^rence  being, 
that  the  scholars  never  leave  it  until  they  die. 

All  that  is  German  in  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  government  is 
antipathetic  to  the  Sclavonian  character.  The  latter  Oriental,  non- 
chalant, capricious,  and  poetical  people,  if  they  said  what  they 
thought,  would  bitterly  complain  of  the  Germanic  discipline  im- 
posed upon  them  since  the  times  of  Alexis,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Catherine  II.,  by  a  race  of  foreign  princes.  The  Imperial  Family, 
let  it  do  its  best,  will  be  always  too  Teutonic  to  govern  the  Rus- 
sians without  violence,  and  to  feel  as  one  with  them.*  The  pea- 
sants alone  are  deceived. 

I  have  carried  the  sight-seeing  duties  of  the  traveller  so  far  as 
to  allow  myself  to  be  taken  to  a  riding-school,  the  largest,  I  believe, 
which  exists.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  light  and  bold  iron 
arches.     The  whole  edifice  is  wonderful  in  its  kind. 

*  The  Romanoffs  were  originally  Prussians ;  and,  since  the  election  that 
placed  them  on  the  throne,  thej  have  usually  intermarried  with  German  pnn* 
cesses,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Muscovite  sovereigns. 
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The  club  of  the  nobles  is  closed  during  the  present  season.  I 
visited  it  also  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  In  the  principal  hall 
is  a  statue  of  Catherine  11.  This  hall  is  ornamented  with  pillars 
and  a  semi-rotunda ;  it  will  contain  about  3000  perscHis ;  and, 
during  the  winter,  magj^ificent  balls  are  given  in  it.  I  can  well 
believe  this,  for  the  Russian  nobles  reserve  all  their  luxury  for 
pleasures  of  parade.  To  dazzle  is,  with  them,  to  display  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  Peter  the 
Great  dictated  to  them  the  first  laws  of  politeness,  and  instituted 
assemblies  similar  to  those  of  old  Europe ;  obliging  the  men  to 
admit  the  other  sex  into  these  circles,  and  exhorting  them  to  take 
off  their  hats  when  they  entered  an  apartment.  While  thus 
teaching  them  common  civility,  he  was  himself  exercising  the 
vilest  of  all  professions-— that  of  the  headsman.  He  has  been 
seen  in  a  single  evening  to  strike  off  twenty  heads  with  his  own 
hand,  and  has  been  heard  to  boast  of  his  address.  Such  was  the 
education,  and  such  the  example,  given  to  the  Russians  by  this 
worthy  heir  of  the  Ivans,  — this  prince,  whom*  they  have  made 
their  God,  and  whom  they  view  as  the  eternal  model  of  a  Russian 
sovereign ! 

The  new  converts  to  civilisation  have  not  yet  lost  their  taste, 
as  upstarts,  for  every  thing  that  dazzles,  every  thing  that  at- 
tracts the  eye.  Children  and  savages  always  love  these  things. 
The  Russians  are  children  who  have  the  habit,  but  not  the  expe- 
rience of  misfortune ;  hence  the  mixture  of  levity  and  causticity 
which  characterises  them.  The  enjoyments  of  a  calm  and  equable 
life,  adapted  solely  to  satisfy  the  affections  of  intimacy,  to  admi- 
nister to  the  pleasures  of  conversation  and  of  mind,  would  never 
lon^  suffice  them : '  not  that  .these  great  lords  show  themselves 
altogether  insensible  to  refined  pleasures ;  but,  to  captivate  the 
haughty  frivolity  of  such  disguised  satraps,  to  fix  their  vagrant 
imaginations,  lively  excitements  are  necessary.  The  love  of  play, 
intemperance,  libertinism,  and  the  gratifications  of  vanity,  can 
scarcely  fill  the  void  in  their  satiated  hearts  ;  the  creation  of  God 
does  not  furnish  these  unhappy  victims  of  wealth  and  indolence 
with  any  means  to  get  through  their  weary  days.  In  their  proud 
misery,  they  summon  to  their  aid  the  spirit  of  destruction.  All 
modern  Europe  is  the  prey  of  ennui.  It  is  this  which  attests  the 
nature  of  the  life  led  by  the  youth  of  the  present  day :  but  Russia 
sufiTers  from  the  evil  worse  than  the  other  communities ;  for  here 
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every  thing  is  excessive.  To  describe  the  ravages  of  society  in  a 
population  like  that  of  Moscov^  would  be  difficult :  nowhere  have 
the  mental  maladies  engendered  in  the  soul  by  ennui  —  that  pas- 
sion of  men  who  have  no  passions  —  appeared  to  me  so  serious 
or  so  frequent  as  among  the  higher  clashes  in  Russia :  it  may  be 
said  that  society  has  here  commenced  by  its  abuses.  When  vice 
does  not  suffice  to  enable  the  human  heart  to  shake  off  the  ennui 
that  preys  upon  it,  that  heart  proceeds  to  crime. 

The  interior  of  a  Russian  coffee-house  is  very  curious.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  a  large,  low  apartment,  badly  lighted,  and 
usually  occupying  the  first  floor  of  the  house.  The  waiters  are 
dressed  in  white  shirts,  girded  round  the  middle,  and  falling  like  a 
tunic  over  loose  white  pantaloons.  Their  hair  is  long  and 
smooth,  like  that  of  all  the  lower  orders  of  Russians ;  and  their 
whole  adjustment  reminds  one  of  the  theophilanthropists  of  the 
French  republic,  or  the  priests  of  the  Opera  when  paganism  was 
the  fashion  at  the  theatre.  They  serve  you  with  excellent  tea, 
superior,  indeed,  to  any  found  in  other  lands,  with  coffee  and 
liqueurs :  but  this  is  done  with  a  silence  and  solemnity  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  noisy  gaiety  which  reigns  in  the  cafes  of  Paris. 
In  Russia  all  popular  pleasures  are  melancholy  in  their  character : 
mirth  is  viewed  as  a  privilege ;  consequently,  I  always  find  it 
assumed,  affected,  overdone,  and  worse  than  the  natural  sadness. 
Here,  the  man  who  laughs  is  either  an  actor,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
flatterer* 

This  reminds  me  of  the  times  when  the  Russian  serfs  believed, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  abjectness,  that  heaven  was  only  made 
for  their  masters:  dreadful  humility  of  misfortune!  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  church  taught  Christianity  to  the 
people. 

The  society  of  Moscow  is  agreeable ;  the  mixture  of  the  patri- 
archal traditions  of  the  old  world  with  the  polished  manners  of 
the  modem,  produces  a  combination  that  is,  in  a  manner,  originaL 
The  hospitable  customs  of  ancient  Asia  and  the  elegant  language 
of  civilised  Europe  have  met  together  at  this  point  of  the  globe, 
to  render  life  pleasant  and  easy.  Moscow,  fixed  on  the  limits  of 
two  continents,  marks,  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  a  spot  for  rest 
between  London  and  Pekin. 

A  small  number  of  letters  of  introduction  suffice  to  put  a 
stranger  in  communication  with  a  crowd  of  persons,  distinguished 
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either  by  fortune,  rank,  or  mind.  The  debut  of  a  traveller  is 
here  easy, 

I  was  invited  a  few  days  ago  to  dine  at  a  country-house.  It  is 
a  pavilion  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  but,  to  reach  it, 
we  had  to  traverse,  for  more  than  a  le^ue,  fields  that  resemble 
steppes,  to  skirt  solitary  pools  of  water ;  and,  at  last,  on  approach- 
ing the  house,  we  perceived,  b^ond  the  garden,  a  dark  and  deep 
forest  of  firs,  which  borders  the  exterior  bounds  of  Moscow,  Who 
would  not  have  been  struck  with  the  sight  of  these  profound 
shades,  these  majestic  solitudes,  in  a  city  where  all  the  luxuries 
and  refinements  of  modern  civilisation  are  to  be  found?  Such 
contrasts  are  characteristics;  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
elsewhere. 

I  entered  a  wooden  house— another  singularity.  In  Moscow 
both  rich  and  poor  are  sheltered  by  planks  and  boards,  as  in  the 
primitive  cottages.  But  the  interior  of  these  large  cabins  exhibits 
the  luxury  of  the  finest  palaces  of  Europe.  If  I  lived  at  Moscow, 
I  would  have  a  wooden  house.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  habitation 
the  style  of  which  is  national,  and,  what  is  mor%  important,  it  is 
the  only  kind  that  is  adapted  to  the  climate.  Houses  of  wood  are 
esteemed  by  the  true  Muscovites  as  warmer  and  healthier  than 
those  of  stone. 

^  We  dined  in  the  garden ;  and,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  the  originality  of  the  scene,  I  found  the  table  laid  under  a 
tent.  The  conversation,  although  between  men  only,  and  very 
lively,  was  decent — a  thing  rarely  known  among  the  nations  who 
believe  themselves  the  first  in  civilisation.  The  guests  were 
persons  who  had  both  seen  and  read  much;  and  their  views 
appeared  to  me  very  clear  and  just.  The  Russians  are  apes  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  refined  life ;  but  those  who  think  (it 
is  true  their  number  is  limited)  become  themselves  again,  in 
familiar  conversation  —  Greeks,  namely,  endowed  with  a  quick- 
ness and  sagacity  which  is  hereditary. 

The  dinner  seemed  to  me  short,  although  in  reality  it  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  and  although,  at  the  moment  of  sitting  down 
at  table,  I  saw  the  guests  for  the  first  time,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  for  the  second.  This  remark  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  great 
and  true  politeness  could  alone  have  put  a  stranger  so  quickly  at 
his  ease.  Among  all  the  recollections  of  my  journey,  that  of  this 
day  will  remain  a9  one  of  the  most  agreeable. 
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At  the  moment  of  leaving  Moscow,  never  to  retunii  except 
merely  to  pass  through  it,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  inappropriate 
for  me  summarily  to  review  the  character  of  the  Eussians,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discern  it,  after  a  sojourn  in  their  country, 
very  brief,  it  is  true,  but  employed  without  cessation  in  atten- 
tively observing  a  multitude  of  persons  and  of  things,  and  in 
comparing,  with  scrupulous  care,  innumerable  facts.  The  variety 
df  objects  which  passes  before  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  as  much 
favoured  by  circumstances  as  I  have  been,  and  as  active  as  I  am 
when  excited  by  curiosity,  supplies,  to  a  certain  extent,  ^e  time 
and  leisure  which  I  have  wanted.  I  naturally  take  pleasure  in 
admiring :  this  disposition  ought  to  procure  some  credit  for  my 
opinions  when  I  do  not  admire. 

In  general,  the  men  of  this  country  do  not  appear  to  me  in- 
clined to  generosity ;  they  scarcely  believe  in  that  quality ;  they 
would  deny  it  if  they  dared ;  and  if  they  do  not  deny  it,  they 
despise  it,  because  they  have  nothing  in  themselves  by  which  to 
apprehend  its  nature.  They  have  more  finesse  than  delicacy, 
more  good  temper  than  sensibility,  more  pliancy  than  easy  con- 
tentedness,  more  grace  than  tenderness,  more  discernment  than 
invention,  more  wit  than  imagination,  more  observation  than  wit, 
more  of  the  spirit  of  selfish  calculation  than  all  these  qualities 
together.  They  never  labour  to  produce  results  useful  to  others, 
but  always  to  obtain  some  recompense  for  themselves.  Creative 
genius  has  been  denied  them ;  the  enthusiasm  which  produces  the 
sublime  is  to  them  unknown ;  sentiments  which  seek  only  within 
themselves  for  approval  and  for  recompense,  they  cannot  under- 
stand. Take  from  them  the  moving  influences  of  interest,  fear 
and  vanity,  and  you  will  deprive  them  of  all  action.  If  they 
enter  the  empire  of  arts,  they  are  but  slaves  serving  in  a  palace ; 
the  sacred  solitudes  of  genius  are  to  them  inaccessible;  the 
chaste  love  of  the  beautiful  caanot  satisfy  thei^  desires. 

It  is  with  their  actions  in  practical  life,  as  with  their  creations 
in  the  world  of  thought,  —  where  artifice  triumphs,  magnanimity 
passes  for  imposture. 

Greatness  of  mind  looks  to  itself  for  a  recompense ;  but  if  it 
asks  for  nothing  from  others,  it  commands  much,  for  it  seeks  to 
render  men  better  :  here,  it  would  render  them  worse,  because  it 
would  be  considered  a  mask.  Clemency  is  called  a  weakness 
among  a  people  hardened  by  terror :  implacable  severity  makes 
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them  bend  the  knee,  pardon  would  cause  them  to  lift  the  head ; 
they  can  be  subdued,  but  no  one  knows  how  to  convince  them ; 
incapable  of  pride,  they  can  yet  be  audacious ;  they  revolt 
against  gentleness,  but  they  obey  ferocity,  which  they  take  for 
power. 

This  explains  to  me  the  system  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Emperor,  without,  however,  leading  me  to  approve  it.  That 
prince  knows  how  to  make  himself  obeyed,  and  acts  in  a  way  to 
command  obedience;  but,  in  politics,  I  am  no  admirer  of  the 
compulsory  system.  Here,  discipline  is  the  end ;  elsewhere,  it  is 
the  means.  Is  it  pardonable  in  a  prince  to  resist  the  good 
dictates  of  his  heart,  because  he  believes  it  dangerous  to  manifest 
sentiments  superior  to  those  of  his  people?  In  my  eyes,  the 
worst  of  all  weaknesses  is  that  which  renders  a  man  pitiless  and 
unmerciful.  To  be  ashamed  of  being  magnanimous  is  to  confess 
an  unworthiness  of  possessing  supreme  power. 
-  The  people  are  in  need  of  being  incessantly  reminded  of  a 
world  better  than  the  present  world.  How  can  they  be  made  to 
believe  in  Grod,  if  they  are  not  to  know  what  is  pardon  ?  Prudence 
is  only  virtuous  when  it  does  not  exclude  a  higher  virtue.  If  the 
Emperor  has  not  in  his  heart  more  clemency  than  he  displays  in 
bis  policj,  I  pity  Russia;  if  his  sentiments  are  superior  to  his 
acts,  I  pity  the  Emperor. 

The  Russians,  when  amiable,  have  a  fascination  in  their 
manners  whose  spell  we  feel  in  spite  of  every  prejudice ;  first, 
without  observing  it,  and  afterwards,  without  being  able  to  throw  • 
it  off.  To  define  such  an  influence  would  be  to  explain  the  power 
of  imagination.  The  charm  forms  an  imperious,  though  secret 
attraction, — a  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  innate  grace  of  the 
Sclavonians,  that  gift  of  grace  which,  in  society,  can  supply  the 
want  of  all  other  gifts,  and  the  want  of  which  nothing  can  supply. 
Imagine  the  defunct  French  politeness  again  restored  to  life, 
and  become  really  all  that  it  appeared — imagine  the  most 
agreeable  and  unstudied  complaisaqce — an  involuntary,  not  an 
acquired,  absence  of  egotism — an  ingenuity  in  good  taste — a 
pleasant  carelessness  of  choice — an  aristocratic  elegance  without 
hauteur — an  easiness  without  impertinence — the  instinct  of  supe- 
riority tempered  by  the  security  which  accompanies  rank : — but  I 
am  wrong  in  attempting  to  delineate  with  too  finely  drawn  strokes; 
these  are  delicacies  in  the  shading  which  must  be  felt.    We  may 
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divine  them,  but  we  mugt  avoid  attempting  to  fix  by  words  tbeif 
too  elusive  forms.  Let  it  suffice  that  all  these,  and  many  other 
graces,  are  found  in  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  really 
elegant  Russians,  and  more  frequently,  more  completely,  among 
those  who  have  not  travelled,  but  wh6,  remaining  in  Eussia,  have 
nevertheless  been  in  contact  with  distinguished  foreigners. 

These  charms,  these  illusions,  give  them  a  sovereign  power  over 
hearts ;  so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  privileged 
beings,  you  are  under  a  spell ;  and  the  eharm  is  double,  for  such 
is  their  triumph,  that  you  imagine  yourself  to  be  to  them  what 
they  are  to  you.  Time  and  the  world,  engagements  and  affairs^ 
are  forgotten ;  the  duties  of  society  are  abolished ;  one  single 
interest  remains — ^the  interest  of  the  moment ;  one  single  person 
survives — the  person  present,  who  is  always  the  person  liked. 
The  desire  of  pleasing,  carried  to  this  excess,  infallibly  succeeds: 
it  is  the  sublime  of  good  taste ;  it  is  elegance  the  most  refined,  and 
yet  as  natural  as  an  instinct.  This'  supreme  amiability  is  not 
assumed  or  artificial,  it  is  a  gift  which  needs  only  to  be  exercised ; 
to  prolong  the  illusion  you  have  but  to  prolong  your  stay.  The 
Russians  are  the  best  actors  in  the  world :  to  produce  an  effect 
they  need  none  of  the  accompaniments  of  scenery. 

Every  traveller  has  reproached  them  with  their  versatility ;  the 
reproach  is  but  too  well  founded:  you  feel  yourself  forgotten  in 
bidding  them  adieu.  I  attribute  this,  not  only  to  levity  of 
character,  to  inconstancy  of  heart,  but  also  to  the  want  of  solid  and 
extended  information.  They  like  you  to  leave  them;  for  they  fear 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
approached  for  too  long  a  time  uninterruptedly.  Thence  arises 
the  fondness  and  the  indifference  which  follow  each  other  so 
rapidly  among  them.  This  apparent  inconstancy  is  only  a 
precaution  of  vanity,  well  understood  and  sufficiently  comin<m 
among  people  of  the  fashionable  world  in  every  land*  It  is  not 
their  faults  that  people  conceal  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  their 
emptiness ;  they  do  not  blush  to  be  perverse,  but  they  are  humbled 
at  being  insignificant.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
Russians  of  the  higher  classes  willingly  exhibit  every  thing  in  their 
minds  and  character  likely  to  please  at  first  sight,  and  which 
keeps  up  conversation  for  a  few  hours ;  but  if  you  endeavour  to 
go  behind  the  decorated  scene  that  thus  dazzles  you,  they  stop 
you  as  they  would  a  rash  intruder,  who  might  take  it  into 
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bead  to  go  behind  the  screen  of  their  bedchambers,  of  which  the 
elegance  is  entirely  confined  to  the  outer  side  of  the  division. 
They  give  you  a  reception  dictated  by  curiosity ;  they  afterwards 
repel  you  through  prudence. 

This  applies  to  friendship  as  well  as  to  love,  to  the  society  of 
men  as  well  as  to  that  of  women.  In  giving  the  portrait  of  a 
Russian,  we  paint  the  nation,  just  as  a  soldier  under  arms  conveys 
the  idea  of  all  his  regiment.  Nowhere  is  the  influence  of  unity  in 
the  government  and  in  education  so  sensibly  visible  as  here. 
Every  mind  wears  a  uniform.  Alas!  how  greatly  must  those 
sufier,  be  they  even  no  longer  young  and  sensitive,  who  bring 
among  this  people— -cold-hearted  and  keen-witted  both  by  nature 
and  social  education — ^the  simplicity  of  other  lands !  *  I  picture  to 
myself  the  sensibility  of  the  Germans,  the  confiding  naiveti  and 
the  careless  gaiety  of  the  French,  the  constancy  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  passion  of  the  English*  the  abandon  and  good-nature  of  the 
true,  the  old  Italians,  all  in  the  toils  of  the  inherent  Eussian 
coquetry;  and  I  pity  the  unfortunate  foreigners  who  could 
believe  for  a  moment  they  might  become  actors  in  the  theatre 
which  awaits  them  here.  In  matters  of  the  afiections,  the  Eus- 
sians  are  the  gentlest  wild  beasts  that  are  to  be  seen  on  earth ; 
and  their  well-concealed  claws  unfortunately  divest  them  of  none 
of  their  charms.  I  have  never  felt  a  fascination  to  be  compared  to 
it,  except  in  Polish  society :  a  new  relation,  discoverable  between 
the  two  families !  Civil  hate  in  vain  strives  to  separate  these 
people ;  nature  re-unites  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  K  policy 
did  not  compel  one  to  oppress  the  other,  they  would  recognise  and 
love  each  other.  The  Poles  are  chivalric  and  Catholic  Russians ; 
with  the  further  difference,  that,  in  Poland,  it  is  the  women  who 
form  the  life-  of  society,  or,  in  other  words,  who  command,  and 
that  in  Eussia,  it  is  the  men. 

These  same  people,  so  naturally  amiable,  so  well  endowed,  so 
extremely  agreeable,  sometimes  go  astray  in  paths  which  men  of 
the  coarsest  characters  would  avoid. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  life  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguiQhed  young  persons  in  Moscow.  These  men,  who 
bear  names,  and  belong  to  families  known  throughout  Europe,  are 
V)8t  in  excesses  that  will  not  bear  to  be  described.    It  is  incon- 

*  La  Constance  des  Espagnols,  la  passion  des  Anglais. 
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ceivable  how  they  can  resist  fot*  six  months  the  system  they  adopt 
for  life,  and  maintain  with  a  constancy  which  would  be  worthy  of 
heaven,  if  its  object  were  virtuous.  Their  temperaments  seem  to 
be  made  expressly  for  the  anticipated  hell ;  —  for  it  is  thus  that 
I  qualify  the  life  of  a  professed  ^bauchee  in  Moscow. 

In  physical  respects,  the  climate,  and  in  moral  respects,  the  go- 
vernment, of  this  land  devour  all  that  is  weak  in  its  germ :  all 
that  is  not  robust  or  stupid  dies  early,  none  survive  but  the  de- 
based, and  natures  strong  in  good  as  in  eviL  Eussia  is  the  land 
of  unbridled  passions  or  of  passive  characters,  of  rebels  or  of  au- 
tomata,  of,  conspirators  or  of  machines. .  There  is  here  nothing 
intermediate  between  the  tyrant  and  the  slave,  between  the  mad- 
man and  the  animal :  the  jtiste  milieu  is  unknown  ;  nature  will 
not  tolerate  it ;  the  excess  of  cold,  like  that  of  heat,  pushes  man  to 
extremes. 

Notwithstanding  the  contrasts  which  I  here  point  out,  all  re- 
semble each  other  in  one  respect  —  all  have  levity  of  character. 
Among  these  men  of  the  moment,  the  projects  of  the  evening  are 
constantly  lost  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  morrow.  It  may  be  said 
that  with  them  the  heart  is  the  empire  of  chance ;  nothing  can 
stand  against  their  propensity  to  embrace  and  to  abandon.  They 
live  and  die  without  perceiving  the  serious  side  of  existence. 
Neither  good  nor  evil  seems  in  their  eyes  to  possess  any  reality: 
they  can  cry,  but  they  eannot  be  unhappy.  Palaces,  mountains, 
giants,  sylphs,  passions,  solitude,  brilliant  crowds,  supreme  happi- 
ness, unbounded  grief,  —  but  it  is  useless  to  enumerate :  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  conversation  with  them  suffices  to  bring  before  your 
eyes  the  whole  universe.  Their  prompt  and  contemptuous  glance 
surveys,  without  admiring,  the  monuments  raised  by  human  intelli- 
gence during  centuries.  They  fancy  they  can  place  themselves 
above  every  thing,  because  they  despise  every  thing.  Their  very 
praises  are  insults:  they  eulogise  like  people  who  envy;  they 
prostrate  themselves,  but  always  unwillingly,  before  the  objects 
they  believe  to  be  the  idols  of  fashion.  But  at  the  first  breath  of 
wind,  the  cloud  succeeds  the  picture,  and  soon  the  cloud  vanishes 
in  turn.  Dust,  smoke,  and  chaotic  nothingness,  are  all  that  can 
issue  from  such  inconsistent  heads. 

No  plant  takes  root  in  a  soil  thus  profoundly  agitated.  Every 
thing  is  swept  away;  every  thing  becomes  levelled;  all  is 
wrapt  in  vapour.      But  from  this  fluid  element  nothing  is  finally 
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expelled.  Friendship  or  love  that  was  imagined  lost,  will  oftea 
again  rise,  evoked  bj  a  glance  or  a  single  word,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  least  thought  of;  though,  in  truth,  it  is  only  thus 
revived  to  be  almost  as  quickly  again  dismissed.  Under  the  ever 
waving  wand  of  these  magicians,  life  is  one  continued  phantasma- 
goria—  one  long  fatiguing  game,  in  which,  however,  the  clumsy 
alone  ruin  themselves ;  for  when  all  the  world  is  cheating,  nobody 
is  being  cheated :  in  a  word,  they  are  false  as  water,  to  use 
the  poetical  expression  of  Shakspeare,  the  broad  strokes  of  whose 
pencil  are  the  revelations  of  nature. 

This  explains  to  me  why  hitherto  they  have  appeared  to  be 
doomed  by  Providence  to  a  despotic  government :  it  is  in  pity  as 
much  as  through  custom  that  they  are  tyrannised  over. 

I^  in  addressing  myself  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  send  this 
chapter,  I  addressed  myself  to  but  one  philosopher,  here  would  be 
the  place  for  inserting  details  of  manners  which  resemble  nothing 
that  he  has  ever  read  of,  even  in  France,  where  every  thing  is 
written  and  described ;  but,  behind  him,  I  see  the  public,  and  this 
consideration  stops  me.  My  friend  must  therefore  imagine  what 
I  do  not  relate ;  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  friend 
will  never  be  able  to  imagine  it.  The  excesses  of  despotism,  which 
can  alone  give  birth  to  the  moral  anarchy  that  here  reigns  around 
me,  being  only  known  by  hearsay,  their  consequences  would  ap- 
pear incredible.  Where  legitimate  liberty  is  wanted,  illegitimate 
liberty  is  sure  to  spring  up ;  where  the  use  is  interdicted,  the 
abuse  will  certainly  creep  in  :  deny  the  right,  and  you  create  the 
iraud :  refuse  justice,  and  you  open  the  door  to  crime. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  principles,  Moscow  is,  of  all  the 
cities  in  Europe,  the  one  in  which  the  dissolute  man  of  the 
fashionable  world  has  the  widest  field  for  his  career.  The  govern- 
ment is  too  well  informed  not  to  know  that  under  an  absolute  rule 
some  kind  of  revolt  must  somewhere  break  out ;  but  it  prefers 
that  this  revolt  should  be  in  manners  rather  than  in  politics.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  the  licence  of  the  one  party  and  the  tolerance  of 
the  other.  The  corruption  of  manners  in  Moscow  has  also  other 
causes.  One  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  well-born,  but,  by 
their  conduct,  ill-famed  persons,  retire  when  disgraced,  and  here 
establish  themselves. 

After  the  orgies  which  our  modem  literature  takes  pleasure  in 
depicting,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  authors,  with  a  moral  intention. 
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we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  features  of  dissolute  life.  I 
pass  over  the  question  of  the  pretended  utility  of  their  aim ;  I  can 
tolerate  their  long  though  useless  sermons :  but  there  is  in  litera* 
ture  something  more  dangerous  even  than  the  immoral ;  it  is  the 
ignoble.  If,  under  the  pretext  of  provoking  salutary  reforms  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  taste  of  the  superior  classes  is 
corrupted,  evil  is  done.  To  present  to  women  the  language  of 
the  pot-houses,  to  make  men  of  rank  in  love  with  coarse  vulgari- 
ties, is  to  injure  the  manners  of  a  nation  in  a* way  for  which  no 
legal  reform  can  compensate.  Literature  is  lost  among  us,  because 
our  most  intellectual  writers,  forgetting  all  poetical  sentiment,  all 
respect  for  the  beautiful,  write  for  the  taste  of  the  town ;  and, 
instead  of  elevating  their  new  readers  to  the  views  of  delicate  and 
noble  minds,  they  lower  themselves  to  the  point  of  ministering  to 
their  coarsest  appetites.  They  have  rendered  literature  an  ardent 
liquor,  because,  with  sensibility,  the  faculty  of  tasting  and  feeling 
simple  things  is  lost.  This  is  a  more  serious  evil  than  all  the  in- 
consistencies that  have  been  noted  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
former  state  of  society.  It  is  another  consequence  of  the  modem 
materialism,  which  would  reduce  every  thing  to  the  useful,  and 
which  can  only  discern  the  useful  in  immediate  and  positive  re- 
sults. Woe  to  the  land  where  the  men  of  genius  lower  themselves 
to  play  the  part  of  commissioners  of  police !  When  an  author 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  describe  vice  he  should  at  least  re* 
double  his  respect  for  good  taste ;  he  should  propose  to  himself  the 
ideal  truth  for  the  type  even  of  his  most  vulgar  characters.  But 
too  often,  under  the  professions  of  our  moralist,  or  rather  moralis- 
ing romance-writers,  we  discover  less  love  of  virtue  than  cynic 
indifference  to  good  taste.  There  is  a  want  of  poetry  in  ^eir 
works,  because  there  is  a  want  of  faith  in  their  hearts.  To  en- 
noble the  picture  of  vice,  as  Richardson  has  done  in  his  **  Lovelace," 
is  not  to  corrupt  the  mind,  but  to  avoid  soiling  the  imagination 
and  lowering  the  tone  of  sentiment.  Such  respect  foir  the  delicacy 
of  the  reader  has,  if  you  like,  a  moral  object ;  it  is  far  more 
essential  to  civilised  society  than  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  tarpi« 
tude  of  its  bandits,  and  the  virtues  of  its  prostitutes.  I  must  ask 
pardon  for  this  excursion  in  the  fields  of  contemporary  criticism, 
and  hasten  to  return  to  the  strict  and  painful  duties  of  the  veracious 
traveller,  duties  that  are  unfortunately  too  often  opposed  to  these 
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laws  of  literary  composition,  which  a  respect  for  mj  language  and 
my  country  has  induced  me  to  refer  to. 

The  writings  of  our  boldest  painters  of  manners  are  but  weak 
copies  of  the  originals  which  have  been  daily  presented  to  my  eyes 
since  I  have  been  in  Russia. 

Bad  faith  injures  every  thing,  but  more  especially  the  affairs  of 
commerce :  here  it  has  yet  another  sphere  of  action ;  it  incommodes 
the  libertines  in  the  execution  of  their  most  secret  contracts.  The 
continual  alteratiohs  of  money,  favour,  in  Moscow,  every  species 
of  subterfuge ;  nothing  is  clear  and  precise  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Bussian,  nothing  is  well  defined  or  well  guaranteed ;  and  the 
purse  always  gains  something  by  the  slipperiness  of  the  language. 
This  extends  even  to  amorous  transactions  :  each  party,  knowing^ 
the  duplicity  of  the  other,  requires  payment  in  advance,  whence 
much  difficulty  arises. 

The  female  peasants  are  more  cunning  than  even  the  women  of 
the  town.  Sometimes  these  young  and  doubly-corrupted  savages 
violate  the  primary  laws  of  prostitution,  and  escape  with  their 
hooty,  without  paying  the  dishonourable  debt  they  had  contracted* 
The  bandits  of  other  lands  observe  their  oaths,  and  maintain  the 
good  faith  of  comradeship  in  crime.  The  dissolute  and  aban* 
doned  in  Eussia  know  nothing  that  is  sacred,  not  even  the  religion 
of  debauchery,  though  it  be  a  guarantee  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  their  profession,  —  so  true  is  it  that  the  commerce  even  of  shame 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  probity. 

Civilisation,  which  elsewhere  elevates  the  mind,  here  perverts 
it  It  had  been  better  for  the  Russians  had  they  remained 
savages :  —  to  polish  slaves  is  to  betray  society.  It  is  needful  that 
a  man  possess  a  fund  of  virtue  to  enable  him  to  bear  culture. 

Under  the  influence  of  their  government,  the  Russian  people 
have  become  taciturn  and  deceitful,  although  naturally  gentle, 
lively,  docile,  and  pacific.  Assuredly  these  are  rare  endowments ; 
and  yet,  where  there  is  a  want  of  sincerity  there  is  nothing.  The 
Mongolian  avidity  of  this  race,  and  its  incurable  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, are  revealed  by  the  least  as  well  as  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  Should  you  owe  twenty  rubles  to  a  workman, 
he  would  return  twenty  times  a  day  to  ask  for  them,  unless,  at 
least,  you  were  a  dreaded  nobleman.  In  Latin  lands,  a  promise  is 
a  sacred  thing  —  a  pledge  to  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver. 
Among  the  Greeks,  and  their  disciples  the  Russians,  the  word  of 
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a  man  is  nothing  better  than  the  false  key  of  a  robber — it  serves 
to  break  into  the  interests  of  others. 

To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  streets  before  an  image, 
and  on  sitting  down  to  table,  is  all  that  the  Greek  religion  teaches. 

Intemperance  is  here  carried  to  such  excess^  that  one  of  the  men, 
the  most  liked,  and  whose  society  is  the  most  courted  in  Moscow, 
disappears  every  year  for  six  weeks,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  it  be 
asked  what  has  become  of  him,  the  answer,  ^'  he  is  only  gone  to 
have  a  fuddling  bout,'*  satisfies  every  body. 

The  Russians  have  too  much  levity  to  be  vindictive  5  they  are 
graceful  debauchees.  I  take  pleasure  in  repeating  that  they  are 
supremely  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  but  their  politeness,  insinuat- 
ing as  it  is,  sometimes  becomes  exaggerated  and  fatiguing.  This 
often  makes  me  regret  coarseness,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  naturaL  The  first  law  of  politeness  is  to  indulge  only  in 
praises  that  can  be  accepted ;  all  others  are  insults.  True  polite- 
ness is  nothing  more  than  a  code  of  flatteries  well  disguised. 
What  is  so  flattering  as  cordiality  ?  for,  in  order  to  manifest  it, 
sympathy  must  first  be  felt. 

If  there  are  very  polite  persons  among  the  Russians,  there  are 
also  very  unpolite.  The  bad  taste  of  these  latter  is  shocking. 
They  inquire,  after  the  manner  of  savages,  into  things  the  most 
important,  as  well  ,as  into  the  most  trifling  bagatelles,  without  any 
modesty  and  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  They  assail  you  with 
impertinent,  or  puerile  questions,  and  act  at  the  same  time  as 
children  and  as  spies.  The  Sclavonians  are  naturally  inquisitive  \ 
and  it  is  only  good  education,  and  the  habits  of  the  best  society, 
that  can  repress  their  curiosity :  those  who  have  not  these  advan- 
tages never  tire  of  putting  you  in  the  witness-box :  they  must  know 
the  objects  and  the  results  of  your  journey ;  they  will  ask  boldly 
if  you  prefer  Russia  to  other  lands ;  if  you  think  Moscow  more 
beautiful  than  Paris ;  if  the  Winter  Palace  at  Petersburg  is  finer 
than  the  Tuileries ;  if  Krasnacselo  is  larger  than  Versailles  :  such 
interrogations  are  repeated  unceasingly,  and  with  each  new 
individual  to  whom  you  are  introduced  you  have  to  re-commence 
the  rehearsal  of  this  catechism,  in  which  national  vanity  hypocri- 
tically draws  upon  the  urbanity  of  foreigners,  and  ventures  its  owa 
rudeness  in  reliance  upon  the  politeness  of  others. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  a  person  who  was  described  to  me  as 
a  singular  character,  worthy  of  observation.     He  is  a  young  man 
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of  illustrious  name,  the  Prince  y  only  son  of  a  very  rich 

individual ;  although  this  son  spends  double  his  income,  and  treats 
his  mind  and  body  as  he  does  his  fortune.  The  tavern  is  his 
empire:  it  is  there  that  he  reigns  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four;  on  that  ignoble  theatre  he  dis()lay8,  naturally  and 
involuntarily,  noble  and  elegant,  manners  ;  his  countenance  is 
intellectual  and  extremely  fascinating;  his  disposition  is  at  once 
amiable  and  mischievous :  many  traits  of  rare  liberality,  and  even 
of  touching  sensibility,  are  recounted  of  him* 

Having  had  for  his  tutor  a  man  of  great  talent,  an  old  French 
abbe  and  emigrS,  he  is  remarkably  well  informed ;  his  mind  is 
quick  and  endowed  with  great  capacity ;  his  wit  is  unequalled  in 
Moscow,  but  his  language  and  conduct  are  such  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  elsewhere  :  his  charming  though  restless  face  betrays  the 
contradiction  that  exists  between  his  natural  character  and  his 
course  of  life. 

Profligacy  has  impressed  upon  his  countenance  the  traces  of  a 
premature  decay ;  still,  these  ravages  of  folly,  not  of  time,  have 
been  unable  to  change  the  almost  infantile  expression  of  his  noble 
and  regular  features.  Innate  grace  will  last  with  life,  and  remain 
faithful  to  the  man  who  possesses  it,  whatever  effort  he  may 
make  to  throw  it  off.  In  no  other  land  could  a  man  be  found 
like  the  young  Prince——,  but  there  are  more  than  one  such 
here. 

He  is  to  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  his  dis- 
ciples and  competitors,  who,  without  equalling  him  either  in 
disposition  or  in  mind,  all  share  whh  him  a  kind  of  family  resem- 
blance :  it  may  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  that  they  are,  and  only 
can  be,  Bussiahs.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  about  to  give 

some  details  connected  with  their  manner  of  life 

But  already  my  pen  falls  from  my  hands  ;  for  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reveal  the  connection  of  these  libertines,  not  with  women  of  the 
town,  but  with  the  youthful  sisters  of  religious  orders, — with 
nuns,  whose  cloisters,  as  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  very  securely 
guarded.  I  hesitate  to  relate  facts  which  will  too  readily  recall 
our  revolutionary  literature  of  1793.  I  shall  remind  the  reader  of 
the  Visitandines  ; — and  why,  he  will  ask,  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil 
that  shrouds  scenes  of  disorder  which  ought  to  remain  carefully 
covered?  Perhaps  my  passion  for  the  truth  obscures  my  judg- 
ment; but  it  seems  to  me  that  evil  triumphs  so  long  as  it  remains 
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secret,  whilst  to  publish  it  is  to  aid  in  destroying  it ;  besides,  I 
have  resolved  to  draw  a  picture  of  this  country  as  I  see  it, — not  a 
composition,  but  an  exact  and  complete  copy  from  nature.  My 
business  is  to  represent  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to 
be*  The  only  law  that  I  impose  on  myself,  under  a  sense  of  deli- 
cacy, is  to  forbear  making  any  allusion  to  person?  who  desire  to 
remain  unknown.  As  for  the  man  whom  I  select  for  a  specimen 
of  the  most  unbridled  among  the  libertines  of  Moscow,  he  carries 
his  contempt  of  opinion  to  the  extent  of  desiring  me  to  describe 
him  as  I  see  him.  The  truth  of  the  several  facts  related  by  him- 
self, which  I  cite,  have  been  confirmed  to  me  by  others. 

A  story  of  the  death  of  a  young  man,  killed  in  the  convent  of 

,  by  the  nuns  themselves,  he  told  me  yesterday  at  a  full  table- 

d'h6te,  before  several  grave  and  elderly  personages,  employes  and 
placemen,  who  listened  with  an  extraordinary  patience  to  this  and 
several  other  tales  of  a  similar  kind,  all  very  contrary  to  good 
manners. 

I  have  sumamed  this  singular  young  man  the  Don  Juan  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  greatly  does  the  measure  of  his  madness  and 
audacity  exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  an  abandoned  life  among 
modern  nations.  Nothing  is  little  or  moderate  in  Russia  :  if  the 
land  is  not,  as  my  Italian  cicerone  calls  it,  a  land  of  miracles,  it  is 
truly  a  land  of  giants. 

The  story  in  question  related  to  a  young  man,  who,  after  having 

passed  an  entire  month  concealed  within  the  convent  of ^ 

began,  at  last,' to  weary  of  his  excess  of  happiness  to  a  degree  that 
wearied  the  holy  sister's  also.  He  appeared  dying :  whereupon  the 
nuns,  wishing  to  be  rid  of  him,  but  fearing  the  scandal  that  might 
ensue  should  they  send  him  to  die  in  the  world,  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  to  make  an  end  of  him  themselves.  No  sooner 
said  than  done : — the  mangled  remains  of  the  wretched  being  were 
found  a  few  days  after  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL  The  affair  was 
hushed  up. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  same  authorities,  there  are  numerous 
convents  in  Moscow  in  which  the  rules  of  the  cloister  are  little 
observed.  One  of  the  friends  of  the  prince  yesterday  exhibited 
before  me,  to  the  whole  legion  of  libertines,  the  rosary  of  a  novice, 
which  he  said  she  had  forgotten  and  left  that  very  morning  in  his 
chamber.  Another  made  a  trophy  of  a  Book  of  Prayers,  which  he 
stated  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  sisters  who  was  reputed  amoii£^ 
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the  most  holy  of  the  community  of  ;  and  the  audience 

warmly  apfdauded. 

I  shall  not  go  on.  Each  had  his  scandalous  anecdote  to  relate, 
and  all  excited  loud  peals  of  laughter.  Gaiety,  ever  increasing, 
soon  became  drunken  riot  under  the  influence  of  the  wine  of  Ai, 
which  overflowed  in  goblets,  the  size  of  which  was  more  capable 
of  satisfying  Muscovite  intemperance  than  our  old-fashioned 
champagne-glasses.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  disorder,  the 
young  Prince  —  and  myself  alone  preserved  our  reason, — he, 
because  he  can  outdrink  every  body,  I,  because  I  cannot  drink  at 
all,  and  had  therefore  abstained  from  attempting. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  Lovelace  of  the  Kremlin  rose 
with  a  solemn  air,  and,  with  the  authority  which  his  fortune,  his 
name,  his  handsome  face,  and  yet  more,  his  superior  mental  capa- 
city give  him,  he  commanded  silence,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
obtained  it.  I  could  have  fancied  I  was  reading  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  a  tempest  appeased  by  the  voice  of  some  pagan  god. 
The  young  god  proposed  to  the  friends  whom  the  gravity  of  hi« 
aspect  had  thus  suddenly  calmed,  to  indite  a  petition,  addressed  to 
the  proper  authorities,  humbly  remonstrating,  in  the  name  of  the 
courtesans  of  Moscow,  that  the  ancient  religious  institutions  of 
nunneries  so  completely  interfered  with  and  rivalled  their  lay 
community^  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  as  to  render  that 
calling  no  longer  profitable;  and  therefore  respectfully  stating 
that,  as  the  expenses  of  these  poor  cyprians  were  not  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  gains,  they  ventured  to  hope  an 
equitable  consideration  of  their  case  would  induce  the  authorities 
to  see  fit  to  deduct  from  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  said  convents, 
a  pecuniary  aid,  which  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  unless  it 
was  wished  that  the  religious  orders  should  entfrely  take  the  place 
of  the  civil  recluses.  The  motion  was  put  and  carried  with  loud 
acclamations ;  ink  and  paper  were  called  for ;  and  the  young 
madman  immediately  drew  up,  in  very  good  French,  and  with 
magisterial  dignity,  a  document  too  scandalously  burlesque  for  me 
to  insert  here,  though  I  have  a  copy.  It  was  thrice  read  by  the 
author  before  the  meeting,  with  a  loud  emphatical  voice,  and  was 
received  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  approbation. 

Such  was  the  scene,  of  which  I  have  perhaps  already  recounted 
too  much,  that  I  witnessed  yesterday  in  one  of  the  best  frequented 
taverns  of  Moscow.    It  was  the  clay  after  the  agreeable  dinner- 
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party  in  the  pretty  pavilion  of .     In  vain  is  uniformity  tbe 

law  of  the  state  :  nature  lives  on  variety,  and  knows  how,  at  all 
costs,  to  obtain  her  wants. 

I  have  spared  the  reader  many  details,  and  greatly  moderated 
the  expression  of  those  which  I  have  inflicted  upon  him.  If  I 
had  been  more  exact,  I  should  not  be  read.  Montaigne,  Rabelais, 
Shakspeare,  and  many  other  great  describers,  would  chasten  their 
style  if  they  wrote  in  our  age ;  how  much  more  carefully,  then, 
should  they  who  have  not  the  same  right  to  independence  watch 
over  their  words  and  allusions.  The  prudery  of  the  present  day, 
if  not  respectable,  is  at  least  formidable.  Virtue  blushes ;  but 
hypocrisy  loudly  exclaims. 

The  captain  of  the  troop  of  debauchees,  whose  head-quarters  is 
the  tavern  before  noticed,  is  endowed  with  so  singular  an  elegance, 
his  bearing  is  so  distinguished,  his  person  so  agreeable,  there  is  so 
much  good  taste  even  in  his  follies,  so  much  kindly  feeling 
painted  on  his  countenance,  so  much  nobleness  in  his  manner,  and 
even  in  his  wildest  language,  that  I  pity  more  than  I  blame  him. 
He  rules  from  a  high  elevation  the  companions  of  his  excesses ; 
he  has  no  appearance  of  being  bom  for  bad  company ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  him,  although 
lie  is,  in  great  part,  responsible  for  the  errors  of  his  imitators. 
Superiority,  even  in  evil,  always  exerts  its  influence. 

He  had  engaged  me  to-day  to  accompany  him  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  which  was  to  occupy  two  days.  But  I  have 
just  been  to  find  him  in  his  usual  retreat,  in  order  to  excuse 
myself.  I  pleaded  the  necessity  of  hastening  my  journey  to  Nijni, 
and  obtained  my  release.  Before  however  leaving  him  to  the 
course  of  folly  which  is  dragging  him  onwards,  I  must  describe 
the  scene  that  was  prepared  for  me  in  the  court  of  the  tavern, 
into  which  they  obliged  me  to  descend  to  view  the  decampment  of 
this  horde  of  libertines.     The  farewell  was  a  true  bacchanal. 

Imagine  a  dozen  young  men  already  more  than  half  drunk, 
loudly  disputing  with  one  another  respecting  their  seats  in  three 
caliches,  each  drawn  by  four  horses.  A  group  of  lookers  on,  the 
tavern-keeper  at  their  head,  followed  by  all  the  servants  of  the 
house  and  stables,  admired,  envied,  and  ridiculed  —  although  this 
last  was  done  under  the  cloak  of  much  outward  reverence;  mean- 
while the  leader  of  the  band,  standing  up  in  his  open  carriage, 
played  his  part,  and  ruled,  by  voice  and  gesture,  with  unaffected 
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gravity.  There  was  placed  at  his  feet  a  bucket,  or  rather  a  large 
tub,  full  of  champagne-bottles  in  ice.  This  species  of  portable 
cellar  was  the  provision  for  the  journey,  —  to  refresh  his  throat, 
as  he  said,  when  the  dust  of  the  road  was  troublesome.  One  of 
his  adjutants,  whom  he  called  the  general  of  the  corks,  had  already 
opened  two  or  three  bottles  ;  and  the  young  madman  was  dispens* 
ing  huge  goblets  of  the  costly  wine,  the  best  champagne  to 
be  had  in  Moscow,  to  the  by-standers,  as  a  parting  libation. 
Two  cups,  quickly  emptied  and  incessantly  replenished  by  his 
most  zealous  satellite,  the  general  of  the  corks,  were  in  his  hands. 
He  drank  one,  and  oflfered  the  other  to  the  nearest  by-stander. 
His  servants  were  all  clothed  in  grand  livery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  coachman,  a  young  serf  whom  he  had  recently  brought 
from  his  estates.  This  man  was  dressed  in  a  most  costly  manner, 
far  more  remarkable  in  its  apparent  simplicity  than  the  gold-lace 
trappings  of  the  other  servants.  He  had  on  a  shirt  of  precious 
silken  tissue,  brought  from  Persia,  and  above  it  a  cafetan  of  the 
finest  cassimere,  bordered  with  beautiful  velvet,  which,  opening 
at  the  breast,  displayed  the  shirt,  plaited  in  folds  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  dandies  of  Petersburg  like  the  youngest 
and  handsomest  of  their  people  to  be  thus  dressed  on  days  of 
ceremony.  The  rest  of  the  costume  corresponded  with  this 
luxury.  The  boots,  of  fine  Torjeck  leather,  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  glittered  at  the  feet  of  the 
rustic,  who  seemed  dazzled  with  his  own  splendour,  and  was  so 
perfumed  that  I  was  almost  overcome  with  the  essences  exhaled 
from  his  hair,  beard,  and  clothes  at  the  distance  of  several  feet 
from  the  carriage. 

After  having  drunk  with  the  whole  tavern,  the  young  noble  leant 
towards  the  man  thus  decked  out,  and  presented  him  with  a  foam- 
ing cup,  saying,  "Drink."  The  poor,  gilded  moujik  was,  in  his 
inexperience,  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  **  Drink,  I  say,"  continued  his 
master  (this  was  translated  to  me) ;  "  drink,  you  rascal :  it  is  not 
to  you  I  give  this  champagne,  but  to  your  horses,  who  will  not 
have  strength  to  gallop  the  whole  journey  if  the  coachman  is  not 
drunk:"  upon  which  the  whole  assembly  laughed  and  loudly 
cheered.  The  coachman  was  soon  persuaded :  he  was  already  in. 
the  third  bumper  when  his  master  gave  the  signal  to  start,  which 
he  did  not  do  till  he  had  renewed  to  me,  with  a  charming  polite- 
ness, his  regret  at  having  been  unable  to  persuade  me  to  accompany 
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liini  on  this  party  of  pleasure.  He  appeared  so  distingue^  that, 
while  he  spoke,  I  forgot  the  place  and  scene,  and  fancied  myself 
at  Versailles  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

At  last  he  departed  for  the  chateau,  where  he  is  to  spend  three 
days.     These  gentlemen  call  such  an  excursion  a  summer  hunt 

We  may  easily  guess  how  they  relieve  themselves  in  the 
country  from  the  ennui  of  town  life — by  continuing  the  same 
thing ;  by  pursuing  the  same  career ;  by  reviving  the  scenes  of 
Moscow,  except,  at  least,  that  they  introduce  n^Yf  figurantes  upon 
the  boards.  They  carry  with  them,  in  these  journeys,  cargoes  of 
engravings  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  France  and  Italy,  to 
furnish  them  with  subjects  for  tableaux  vivantSy  which  they  cause 
to  be  represented  with  certain  modifications  of  costume. 

The  vijlages,  and  all  that  they  contain,  are  their  own  ;  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  the  privilege  of  the  noblemen  in  Eossia 
extends  further  than  at  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris. 

The Tavern,  open  to  all  the  world,  is  situated  in  one  of  the 

public  squares  of  the  city,  a  few  steps  only  from  a  guard-house  full 
of  Cossacks,  whose  stiff  bearing  and  severely  gloomy  air  would 
impart  to  foreigners  the  idea  of  a  country  where  no  one  dares  to 
laugh  even  innocently. 

AS  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  the  duty  of  communicating  the 
ideas  that  I  have  formed  of  this  land,  I  feel  called  upon  to  add  to 
the  picture  already  sketched,  a  few  new  specimens  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  parties  already  brought  before  the  reader. 

One  boasted  of  himself  and  his  brothers  being  the  sons  of  the 
footmen  and  the  coachmen  of  their  reputed  father ;  and  he  drank, 
and  made  the  guests  drink,  to  the  health  of  all  his  unknown 
parents.  Another  claimed  the  honour  of  being  brother  (on  the 
father's  side)  of  all  the  waiting-maids  of  his  mother. 

Many  of  these  vile  boasts  are  no  doubt  made  for  the  sake  of 
talking :  but  to  invent  such  infamies  in  order  to  glory  in  them, 
shows  a  corruption  of  mind  that  proves  wickedness  to  the  very  core 
— wickedness  worse  even  than  that  exhibited  in  the  mad  actions, 
^f  these  libertines. 

According  to  them,  the  citizens'  wives  in  Moscow  are  no  better 
than  the  women  of  rank. 

During  the  months  that  their  husbands  go  to  the  fair  of  Kijn»» 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  take  special  care  not  to  leave  the  city. 
This  is  the  season  of  easy  assignations.     The  ladies  are  generally 
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accompanied  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  by  some  respectable  rela- 
tion, to  whose  care  their  absent  husbands  have  confided  then). 
The  good-will  and  silence  of  these  family  duennas  have  also  to 
be  paid  for.  Gallantry  of  this  kind  cannot  be  excused  as  a  love 
affair:  there  is  no  love  without  bashful  modesty,— such  is  the 
sentence  pronounced  from  all  eternity  against  women  who  cheat 
themselves  of  happiness,  and  who  degrade  instead  of  purifying 
themselves  by  tenderness.  The  defenders  of  the  Russians  pretend 
that  at  Moscow  the  women  have  no  lovers :  I  agree  with  them : 
some  other  term  must  be  employed  to  designate  X\\efriend$  whose 
intimacy  they  seek  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  many  tilings  of  this  kind 
that  are  told  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  related 
pleasantly  and  complacently  to  the  first  newly-arrived  foreigner ; 
and  the  air  of  triumph  in  the  narrator  seems  to  «ay — We  also,  you 
see,  are  civilized ! 

The  more  I  consider  these  debauchees*  manner  of  life,  the  more 
I  wonder  at  the  social  position — to  use  the  language  of  the  day — 
which  they  here  preserve,  notwithstanding  conduct  tbat  in  any 
other  land  would  shut  all  doors  against  them.  I  cannot  tell  how 
such  notorious  offenders  are  treated  in  their  own  families ;  but  I 
can  testify  that,  in  public,  every  one  pays  them  peculiar  defer- 
ence :  their  appearance  is  the  signal  for  general  hilarity ;  their 
company  is  the  delight  even  of  elderly  men,  who  do  not  imitate 
them,  but  who  certainly  encourage  them. 

In  observing  the  general  reception  which  they  receive,  I  ask 
myself  what  a  person  should  here  do  to  lose  credit  and  character. 

By  a  procedure  altogether  contrary  to  that  observable  among 
free  people,  whose  manners  become  more  puritanical,  if  not  more 
pure,  in  proportion  as  democracy  gains  ground  in  the  constitution, 
corruptness  is  here  confounded  with  liberal  institutions ;  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  bad  character  are  admired  as  is  with  us  a 

talented  opposition  or  minority.     The  young  Prince did  not 

commence  his  career  as  a  libertine  until  after  finishing  a  three- 
years'  exile  at  the  Caucasus,  where  the  climate  ruined  his  health. 
It  was  immediately  after  leaving  college  that  he  incurred  this 
penalty  for  having  broken  the  window-panes  of  some  shops  in 
Petersburg.  The  government,  having  determined  to  see  a  poli- 
tical intention  in  this  harmless  riot,  has,  by  its  excessive  severity, 
converted  a  hair-brained  youth,  while  yet  a  child,  into  a  profligate^ 
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lost  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  himself.*  Such  are  the  aberra- 
tions into  which  despotism— ^ that  most  immoral  of  governments — 
can  drive  the  minds  of  men. 

Here  all  revolt  appears  legitimate ;  revolt  even  against  reason 
and  against  God!  Where  order  is  oppressive,  disorder  has  its 
martyrs.  A  Lovelace,  a  Don  Juan,  or  yet  worse  if  it  were  possible, 
would  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  liberator,  merely  because  he  had  in- 
curred legal  punishments.  The  blame  can  only  fall  on  the  judge* 
People  here  avow  their  hatred  of  morals  just  as  others  would  else- 
where say,  "  I  detest  arbitrary  government." 

I  brought  with  me  to  Russia  a  preconceived  opinion,  which  I 
possess  no  longer.  I  believed,  with  many  others,  that  autocracy 
derived  its  chief  strength  from  the  equality  which  it  caused  to 
reign  beneath  it*  But  this  equality  is  an  illusion.  I  said,  and 
heard  it  said,  that  when  one  man  is  all-powerful,  the  others  are  all 
equal,  that  is,  all  equally  nullities ;  which  equality,  if  not  a  happi- 
ness, is  a  consolation.  The  argument  was  too  logical  to  prove 
practically  true.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  power  in  the 
world ;  there  are  arbitrary  and  capricious  powers ;  but,  however 
outrageous  they  may  become,  they  are  never  heavy  enough  to 
establish  perfect  equality  among  their  subjects. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  can  do  every  thing.  But  if  he  often 
did  all  that  he  could  do,  he  would  not  retain  this  power  very  long. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  he  forbears,  the  condition  of  the  nobleman 
is  very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  moujik  or  the  tradesman  whom 
he  ruins.  I  maintain  that  there  is  at  this  day,  in  Russia,  more 
real  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men  than  in  any  other 
European  land. 

The  circumstances  of  human  societies  are  too  complicated  to  be 
submitted  to  the  rigour  of  mathematical  calculation.  I  can  see 
reigning  under  the  Emperor,  among  the  castes  which  constitute 
his  empire,  hatreds  which  have  their  source  solely  in  the  abus^ 
of  secondary  power. 

In  general,  the  men  here  use  a  very  soft  and  specious  language. 
They  will  tell  you  with  the  most  benign  air  that  the  Russian  serfs 
are  the  happiest  peasants  upon  earth.  Do  not  listen  to  them,  they 
deceive  you :  many  families  of  serfs  in  distant  cantons  suffer  eveu 
from  hunger ;  many  perish  under  poverty  and  ill  treatment    In 

.   *  I  have  been  assured,  since  my  return  to  France,  that  he  has  mairied,  and 
U  l^vmg  a  very  orderiy  life. 
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every  class  in  Eussia  humanity  suffers ;  and  the  men  who  are  sold 
with  the  land  suffer  more  than  the  others.  It  will  be  pretended 
that  they  are  protected  by  a  legal  right  to  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
such  right  is  but  a  mockery  for  those  who  have  no  means  of 
enforcing  it. 

It  will  be  further  said  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nobles  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  their  peasants.  But  does  every  man  always 
understand  his  interests  ?  Among  us,  those  who  act  foolishly  lose 
their  fortunes,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it ;  but  here,  as  the  fortune 
of  man  consists  in  the  life  of  a  number  of  men,  he  who  mis- 
manages his  property  may  cause  whole  villages  to  perish  of 
famine.  The  government,  when  attracted  by  too  glaring  excesses, 
sometimes  puts  the  unprincipled  nobleman  under  guardianship ; 
but  this  ever-tardy  step  does  not  restore  the  dead.  The  mass  of 
sufferings  and  unknown  iniquities  that  must  be  produced  by  such 
manners  under  such  a  constitution,  with  so  great  distances  and  so 
dreadful  a  climate,  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  is  difficult  to 
breathe  freely  in  Russia  when  we  think  of  all  these  miseries. 

The  nobleman  has,  in  the  government  of  his  estates,  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  regards  the  distances  of  places,  the 
ignorance  of  facts,  the  influence  of  customs,  and  the  intrigues  of 
subalterns,  that  the  Emperor  has  in  his  wider  sphere  of  action ; 
but  the  nobleman  has,  in  addition,  temptations  that  are  more 
difficult  to  resist ;  for  being  less  exposed  to  public  view,  he  is  les:i 
controlled  by  public  opinion  and  by  the  eye  of  Europe.  From 
this  firmly  established  order,  or  rather  disorder  of  things,  there 
result  inequalities,  caprices,  and  injustices,  unknown  to  societies 
where  the  law  alone  can  change  the  relations  of  society. 

It  is  not  correct,  then,  to  say  that  the  force  of  despotism  lies  in 
the  equality  of  its  victims  ;  it  lies  only  in  the  ignorance  of  liberty 
and  in  the  fear  of  tyranny.  The  power  of  an  absolute  master  is  a 
monster  ever  ready  to  give  birth  to  a  j%t  greater — the  tyranny  of 
the  people. 

It  is  true  that  democratic  anarchy  never  lasts;  whilst  the  regu- 
larity produced  by  the  abuses  of  autocracy  are  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Military  discipline,  applied  to  the  government  of  a  state,  is  the 
powerful  means  of  oppression,  which  constitutes,  far  more  than 
the  fiction  of  equality,  the  absolute  power  of  the  Russian  sovereign. 
But  this  formidable  force  will  sometimes  turn  against  those  who 
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employ  it.  Such  are  the  evils  which  incessantly  menace  Russia,— 
popular  anarchy  carried  to  its  most  frightful  excess,  if  the  nation 
revolt,  and  the  prolongation  of  tyranny,  applied  with  more  or  less 
rigour  according  to  times  and  circumstances,  if  she  continue  in  her 
obedience. 

Duly  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  political  position  of  this 
country,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  more  ignorant  the  people  are,  and 
the  longer  they  have  been  patient,  the  more  likely  is  their  vengeance 
to  be  dreadful*  A  government  which  wields  power  by  maintaining 
ignorance,  is  more  terrible  than  stable:  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
the  nation  —  a  degraded  brutality  in  the  army — terror  around  the 
administration,  a  terror  shared  even  by  those  who  govern  — servi- 
lity in  the  church  —  hypocrisy  in  the  nobility  —  ignorance  and 
misery  among  the  people  ■ —  and  Siberia  for  them  all :  such  is  the 
land  as  it  has  been  made  by  necessity^  history,  nature,  and  a  Pro- 
vidence ever  impenetrable  in  its  designs. 

And  it  is  with  so  decayed  a  body  that  this  giant  scarcely  yet 
emerged  out  of  Asia,  endeavours  now  to  influence  by  his  weight 
the  balance  of  European  policy,  and  strives  to  rule  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  West,  without  taking  into  account  the  progress  that 
European  diplomacy  has  made  in  sincerity  during  the  l|ist  thirty 
years  I 

At  Petersburg,  to  lie  is  still  to  perform  the  part  of  a  good 
citizen  ;  to  speak  the  truth,  even  in  apparently  unimportant  mat- 
ters, is  to  conspire.  You  would  lose  the  favour  of  the  Emperor, 
if  you  were  to  observe  that  he  had  a  cold  in  his  head.  * 

But  once  for  all,  what  is  it  that  can  have  induced  this  badly- 
armed  colossus  to  come  to  flght,  or  at  least  to  struggle,  in  the 
arena  of  ideas  with  which  it  does  not  sympathize  —  of  interests 
which  do  not  yet  exist  for  it  ? 

Simply  the  caprice  of  its  masters,  and  the  vain  glory  of  a  few 
travelled  noblemen.  Unlucky  vanity  of  parvenus,  which  has  en- 
ticed the  government  to  run  blindfold  against  difficulties  that 
have  caused  modem  communities  to  recoil  backwards,  and  that 

*  While  this  is  going  through  the  press,  the  Journal  des  D&Htts  is  protesting 
in  favour  of  a  Eussian  who  has  ventured  to  print  in  a  pamphlet  that  the  Bo- 
manoffs,  less  noble  than  he  is,  ascended  the  throne,  as  all  the  world  knows,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  means  of  an  election  contested 
with  the  Troubetzkoi  (who  were  first  elected),  and  against  the  claims  of  several 
other  great  families.  This  accession  was  agreed  to  in  consideration  of  some 
liberal  forms  introduced  into  the  constitution.  The  world  has  seen  what  the^e 
guarantees  have  done  for  Bnssia. 
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have  made  them  regret  the  era  of  political  wars,  the  only  wars 
known  in  former  times ! 

This  country  is  the  martyr  of  an  ambition  which  it  scarcely 
understands ;  and,  all  wounded  as  it  is,  it  strives  to  maintain  a 
calm,  imposing  air.  What  a  part  has  its  head  to  sustain.  To  de- 
fend by  continual  artifices  a  glory  built  only  upon  fictions,  or  at 
least,  on  nothing  more  than  hopes ! 

True  4)ower,  beneficent  power,  has  no  need  of  artifices ;  but 
what  stratagems,  what  falsehoods,  what  disguises,  have  not  you 
Bussians  to  avail  yourselves  of,  to  conceal  a  part  of  your  object, 
and  to  procure  toleration  for  the  other  I  You !  —  the  regulators 
of  the  destiny  of  Europe !  you !  pretend  to  defend  the  cause  of 
civilization  among  nations  super-civilized,  when  the  time  is  not 
yet  long  elapsed  since  you  were  yourselves  a  horde,  whose  only 
discipline  was  terror,  and  whose  commanders  were  savages  I  On 
searching  for  the  cause,  we  shall  find  that  all  these  vain  aspirations 
are  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  system 
of  false  civilisation  adopted  by  Peter  the  Great.  Russia  will  feel 
the  effects  of  that  man's  pride  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  admire 
his  greatness.  There  are  many  of  her  people  who  already  agree 
with  me,  without  daring  to  avow  it,  that  he  was  more  extra- 
ordinary than  heroic. 

If  the  Czar  Peter,  instead  of  amusing  himself  with  dressing  up 
bears  and  monkeys  —  if  Catherine  II.,  instead  of  meddling  with 
philosophy  —  if,  in  short,  all  the  Russian  sovereigns  had  wished 
to  civilize  their  nation  by  cautiously  cultivating  and  developing 
the  admirable  seed  which  Grod  had  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  this 
people  —  these  last  comers  from  Asia  —  they  would  have  less 
dazzled  Europe,  but  they  would  have  acquired  a  more  solid  and 
durable  glory ;  and  we  should  now  see  them  pursuing  their  pro- 
vidential task  of  making  war  with  the  old  Asiatic  governments. 
Turkey  in  Europe  herself  would  have  submitted  to  their  influence, 
without  the  other  states  being  able  to  complain  of  such  extension 
of  a  power  really  beneficent.     Instead  of  this  iiTcsistible  strength 
Russia  has,  among  us,  the  power  only  that  we  accord  to  her  •— 
the  power  of  an  upstart,  more  or  less  skilful  in  making  us  forget 
her  origin.     The  sovereignty  over  neighbours  more  barbarous  and 
more  slavish  than  herself  is  her  due  and  her  destiny:  it  is  written, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  her  future  chronicles ;  but  her  in- 
fluence over  more  advanced  people  is  contingent  and  uncertain. 
However,  this  nation  once  launched  on  the  great  high  road  of 
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civilization,  nothing  will  be  able  to  make  her  return  to  her 
own  line.  God  alone  knows  the  result.  Peter  the  Great,  it  must 
be  remembered,  or  rather  Peter  the  Impatient,  was  the  cause  of 
her  error.  The  world  will  also  not  forget  that  the  only  insti- 
tutions whence  Russian  liberty  could  have  sprung  —  the  two 
chambers  —  were  abolished  by  that  prince. 

In  politics,  arts,  sciences,  and  all  other  branches  of  human  at- 
tainment, men  are  only  great  by  comparison.  It  is  owing  to  this 
that  there  are  some  ages  and  some  countries  in  which  people  have 
become  great  men  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  Czar  Peter  ap- 
peared in  one  of  those  epochs  and  countries ;  not  but  that  he  also 
possessed  extraordinary  energy  of  character,  but  his  minute  mind 
limited  his  views. 

I  leave  to-morrow  for  Nijni.  "Were  I  to  prolong  my  stay  in 
Moscow,  I  should  not  see  this  fair,  which  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
shall  not  conclude  the  present  chapter  until  after  my  return  this 
evening  from  Petrovski,  where  I  am  going  to  hear  the  Russian 
gipsies. 

I  have  been  selecting  a  room  in  the  hotel,  which  I  shall  continue 
to  keep  during  my  absence  at  Nijni ;  having  made  it  a  hiding-place 
for  my  papers :  for  I  dare  not  venture  on  the  road  to  Kazan  with 
all  that  I  have  written  since  I  left  Petersburg ;  and  I  know  no  one 
here  to  whom  I  should  like  to  confide  these  dangerous  chapters. 
Exactness  in  the  recital  of  facts,  independence  in  the  judgments 
formed,  truth,  in  short,  is  more  suspicious  than  any  thing  else  in 
Russia :  it  is  truth  which  peoples  Siberia,  not,  however,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  robbery  and  murder,  an  association  which  frightfully 
aggravates  the  fate  of  political  offenders. 

I  have  returned  from  Petrovski,  where  I  saw  the  dancing-saloon, 
which  is  beautiful ;  it  is  called,  I  believe,  the  Vauxhall.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  ball,  which  appeared  a  dull  affair,  I  was  taken 
to  hear  the  Russian  gipsies.  Their  wild  and  impassioned  song  has 
some  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Spanish  gitanos.  The 
melodies  of  the  North  are  less  lively,  less  voluptuous,  than  those 
of  Andalusia,  but  they  produce  a  more  profoundly  pensive  impres- 
sion. There  are  some  which  mean  to  be  gay,  but  they  are  more 
melancholy  than  the  others.  The  gipsies  of  Moscow  sing,  without 
instruments,  pieces  which  possess  originality ;  but  when  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  that  accompany  this  expressive  and  national  mosio 
is  not  understood,  much  of  the  effect  is  lost. 
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I  found  the  national  opera  a  detestable  exhibition,  though  repre- 
sented in  a  very  handsome  hall.  The  piece  was  The  God  and  the 
Bayadere,  translated  into  Russian !  What  is  the  use  of  employ- 
ing the  language  of  the  country  further  to  disfigure  a  Parisian 
libretto  f 

There  is  also  at  Moscow  a  French  theatre,  where  M.  Hervet, 
whose  mother  had  a  name  in  Paris,  plays  the  parts  of  Bouffe  very 
naturally.     I  saw  Michel  Perrin  given  by  this  actor  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  gusto  which  greatly  pleased  me,  notwithstanding  my 
recollections  of  the  Gymnase,     When  a  piece  is  really  spirituellcy 
there  are  several  styles  of  performing  it.     The  works  which  are 
lost  in  foreign  lands  are  those  in  which  the  author  depends  upon 
the  actor  for  the  spirit  of  his  character ;  and  this  has  not  been 
done  by  Messieurs  M^lesville  and  Du veyrier  in  the  Michel  Perrin 
of  Madame  de  Bawr.     I  am  ignorant  how  far  the  Russians  under- 
stand  our  theatre:   I  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  pleasure 
which  they  appear  to  feel  on  seeing  representations  of  French 
comedies ;    they  have  so  fine  a  tact  that  they  guess  the  fashion 
before  it  is   proclaimed  to  •  them ;    this    spares   them  the    hu- 
miliation of  owning  that  they  follow  it.     The  delicacy  of  their 
ear,  and  the  varied  inflections  of  the  vowels,  the  multiplicity  of 
the  consonants,  and  the  numerous  hissing  sounds  in  which  they 
are  exercised  in  speaking  their  own  tongue,  accustom  them  from 
infancy  to  master  all  the  difficulties  of  pronunciation.    Those,  even, 
who  only  know  a  few  words  of  French,  pronounce  them  as  we  do. 
This  often  deceives  us:  we  imagine  that  they  understand  our 
language  as  well  as  they  speak  it,  which  is  a  great  error.     The 
small  number  who  have  travelled,  or  have  been  bom  in  a  rank 
where  education  is  necessarily  carefully  directed,  alone  understand 
the  niceties  of  Parisian  intellectual  conversation.     Our  delicate 
strokes  ^f  wit  are  lost  on  the  mass.     We  distrust  other  foreigners, 
because  their  accent  of  our  language  is  disagreeable,  and  appears 
to  us  ridiculous ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  labour  with  which 
they  speak  it,  they  understand  us  better  and  less  superficially 
than  the  Russians,  whose  soft  and  imperceptible  cantilene  at  first 
deceives  us.     As  soon  as  they  begin  to  talk  carelessly,  to  relate  a 
story,  or  to  minutely  describe  a  personal  impression,  the  illusion 
ceases,  and  the  deception  is  discovered.    But  they  are  the  cleverest 
people  in  the  world  at  concealing  their  deficiencies :  in  intimate 
society  this  diplomatic  talent  is  wearisome. 

A  Russian  showed  me  yesterday,  in  his  cabinet,  a  little  portable 
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libraiy,  which  struck  me  as  a  model  of  good  taste.  I  approached 
the  collection  to  open  a  volume  the  appearance  Qf  which  had 
attracted  me ;  it  was  an  Arabic  manuscript,  bound  in  old  parch- 
ment. "  You  are  greatly  to  be  envied ;  you  understand  Arabic?" 
I  said  to  the  master  of  the  house.  "  No,"  he  answered ;  **  but  I 
always  have  every  kind  of  book  around  me :  it  sets  off  a  room, 
you  know." 

Scarcely  had  this  ingenuous  confession  escaped  him  than  the  in- 
voluntary expression  of  my  face  caused  him  to  perceive  that  he 
had  forgotten  himself ;  whereupon,  feeling  very  sure  of  my  ignor- 
ance, he  set  about  translating  to  me  a  few  pretended  passages  of 
the  manuscript,  and  did  it  with  a  volubility,  a  fluency,  and  an 
address,  which  would  have  deceived  me,  had  not  his  previous  dis- 
simulation, and  the  embarrassment  which  he  betrayed  on  my  first 
perceiving  it,  put  me  on  my  guard.  I  clearly  saw  that  he  wished 
to  obliterate  the  effect  of  his  frank  avowal,  and  to  impress  me  with 
the  idea,  without  his  actually  stating  it,  that  in  making  such  con- 
fession he  had  only  been  joking.  The  artifice,  skilful  as  it  was» 
failed  in  its  object. 

These  are  the  childish  stratagems  of  a  people  whose  restless 
self-love  urges  them  to  a  rivalry  with  the  civilization  of  more 
ancient  nations. 

There  is  no  kind  of  artifice  or  falsehood  of  which  their  devour- 
ing vanity  is  not  capable,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  induced  to 
say,  on  returning  to  our  several  countries,  "  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  call  those  people  the  barbarians  of  the  North."  This  appella- 
tion is  never  out  of  their  heads ;  they  remind  strangers  of  it  on 
every  occasion  with  an  ironical  humility ;  and  they  do  not  perceive 
that  their  very  susceptibility  on  the  point  furnishes  their  detractors 
with  arms  against  them. 

I  have  hired  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  country  to  travel  in  to 
Nijni,  in  order  to  save  my  own  :  it  is  a  species  of  tarandasse  on 
springs*,  but  scarcely  more  substantial  than  my  caleche.  This 
was  the  remark  of  a  person  who  has  just  been  to  aid  me  in  expe- 
diting my  departure.  "  You  alarm  me,"  I  replied ;  "  for  I  am  tired 
of  breaking  down  at  every  «tage." 

"  For  a  long  journey  I  should  advise  you  to  get  another,  if,  at 

♦  The  real  tarandasse  is  the  body  of  a  caleche  placed,  without  springs, 
on  two  shafts,  which  join  together  the  axletrees  of  the  front  and  hind 
wheels. 
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least,  one  could  be  found  in  Moscow  at  the  present  season 
trip  is  so  short  that  this  will  serve  your  purpose." 

This  short  trip,  including  the  return,  and  the  detour  tl 
pose  making  by  Troitza  and  Yarowslaf,  is  one  of  four 
leagues,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which,  the  roads  i 
told,  detestable,  abounding  with  logs  and  stumps  of  trees 
the  mud,  deep  sands  full  of  loose  stones,  &c.  &c.  By  th< 
in  which  the  Russians  speak  of  distances,  it  is  easy  to 
they  inhabit  a  land  large  as  Europe,  and  of  which  Sib 
part. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  traits  in  their  character,  a 
my  opinion,  is  their  dislike  to  objections  :  they  refuse  to  ] 
either  difficulties  or  obstacles. 

The  common  people  participate  in  this,  it  may  be,  a  1 
conading  humour,  of  the  nobility.  With  his  hatchet,  ^ 
never  lays  aside,  a  Russian  peasant  triumphs  over  accid 
predicaments  that  would  altogether  stop  the  villagers  of 
provinces ;  and  he  ajiswers,  "  yes,"  to  every  thing  that  is  d 
of  him. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  the  Russians,  all  their  roads  are  goc 
the  summer  season,  even  those  that  are  not  the  great  h 
I  find  them  all  bad.  A  road  full  of  inequalities,  some 
broad  as  a  field,  sometimes  extremely  narrow,  passes  thro 
of  sand  in  which  the  horses  plunge  above  their  knees,  '. 
wind,  break  their  traces,  and  refuse  to  draw  at  every  twenl 
if  these  sands  are  passed,  you  soon  plunge  into  pools  of  m 

*  Written  at  the  convent  of  Troitza,  twenty  leagues  from  Moscc 
August, 
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conceal  large  stones  and  enormous  stamps  of  trees,  that  are  very 
destructive  to  the  carriages.  Such  are  the  roads  of  this  land,  except 
during  seasons  when  they  become  absolutely  impassable,  when  the 
extreme  of  cold  renders  travelling  dangerous,  when  storms  of  snow 
bury  the  cojintry,  or  when  floods,  produced  by  the  thaw,  trans- 
form, for  about  three  months  in  the  year,  the  low  plains  into  lakes ; 
namely,  for  about  six  weeks  after  the  summer,  and  for  as  many 
after  the  winter  season  ;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  continue  marshes. 
The  landscape  remains  the  same.  The  villages  still  present  the 
same  double  line  of  small  wooden  houses,  more  or  less  ornamented 
with  painted  carvings ;  their  gable  always  faces  the  street,  and 
they  are  flanked  with  a  kind  of  enclosed  court,  or  large  shed  open 
on  one  side.  The  country  still  continues  the  same  monotonous 
though  undulating  plain,  sometimes  marshy,  sometimes  sandy ;  a 
few  flelds,  wide  pasture-ranges  bounded  by  forests  of  fir,  now  at  a 
distance,  now  close  upon  the  road,  sometimes  well  grown,  more 
frequently  scattered  and  stunted :  such  is  the  aspect  of  all  these 
vast  regions.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  a  country-house,  or 
large  and  mansion-like  farm,  to  which  an  avenue  of  birch-trees 
forms  the  approach.  These  are  the  manor-houses,  or  residences 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  and  the  traveller  welcomes  them 
on  the  road  as  he  would  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

In  some  provinces  the  cottages  are  built  of  clay ;  in  which  case 
their  appearance  is  more  miserable,  though  still  similar  in  general 
character :  but  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  the  greater 
number  of  the  rustic  dwellings  are  constructed  of  long  and  thick 
beams,  carelessly  hewn,  but  carefully  caulked  with  moss  and  resin. 
The  Crimea,  a  country  altogether  southern^  is  an  exception ;  but, 
as  compared  to  the  whole  empire,  that  country  is  but  a  point  lost 
in  immensity. 

Monotony  is  the  divinity  of  Russia ;  yet  even  this  monotony  has 
a  certain  charm  for  minds  capable  of  enjoying  solitude:  the  silence 
is  profound  in  these  unvarying  scenes ;  and  sometimes  it  becomes 
sublime  on  a  desert  plain,  of  which  the  only  boundaries  are  our 
power  of  vision. 

The  distant  forest,  it  is  true,  presents  no  variety:  it  is  not 
beautiful :  but  who  can  fathom  it  ?  When  we  remember  that  its 
only  boundary  is  the  wall  of  China,  we  feel  a  kind  of  reverence. 
Nature,  like  music,  draws  a  part  of  her  potent  charm  from  repeti- 
tions.    Singular  mystery !  —  by  means  of  uniformity  she  multi- 
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plies  impressions*  In  seeking  for  too  much  novelty  anc 
there  is  danger  of  finding  only  the  insipid  and  the  clumsj 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  modem  musicians  devoid  of  genius 
the  contrary,  when  the  artist  braves  the  danger  of  simp] 
becomes  as  sublime  as  nature.  The  classic  style  —  I  use 
in  its  ancient  acceptation  —  has  little  variety. 

Pastoral  life  has  always  a  peculiar  charm.  Its  calm  an 
occupations  accord  with  the  primitive  character  of  men, 
a  long  time  preserve  the  youth  of  races.  The  herdsmen,  t« 
leave  their  native  districts,  are  unquestionably  the  least 
of  the  Russians.  Their  beauty  alone,  which  becomes  more 
as  I  approach  the  government,  of  Tarowslaf,  speaks  well 
mode  of  life, 

I  have  met — which  is  a  novelty  to  me  in  Russia - 
extremely  pretty  peasant-girls,  with  golden  hair,  excessii 
cate  and  scarcely  coloured  complexions,  and  eyes,  whicl 
of  a  light  blue,  are  expressive,  owing  to  their  Asiatic  f 
their  languishing  glances.  If  these  young  virgins,  with 
similar  to  those  of  Greek  madonnas,  had  the  toumure  and  the 
of  movement  observable  in  the  Spanish  women,  they  wou 
most  seductive  creatures  upon  earth.  Many  of  the  femaL 
district  are  handsomely  dressed.  They  wear  over  the  p< 
little  habit  or  pelisse  bordered  with  fur,  which  reachc 
knee,  sits  well  to  the  shape,  and  imparts  a  .grace  to  tl 
person. 

In  no  country  have  I  seen  so  many  beautiful  bald  b 
silver  hairs  as  in  this  part  of  Russia.  The  heads  of  Jehov 
chefs-d^ceuvre  of  the  first  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are 
entirely  ideal  conceptions  as  I  imagined  when  I  adm 
frescoes  of  Luini  at  Lainate,  Lugano,  and  Milan.  The 
may  be  here  recognised,  living.  Seated  in  the  thresholds 
cabins,  I  have  beheld  old  men,  with  fresh  complexi 
wrinkled  cheeks,  blue,  sparkling  eyes,  calm  countenances,  a 
beards  glistening  in  the  sun  round  mouths  the  peaceful  a; 
volent  smile  of  which  they  heighten,  who  appear  like 
protecting  deities  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  village 
traveller,  as  he  passes,  is  saluted  by  these  noble  figures, 
cally  seated  on  the  earth  which  saw  them  born.  Trulj 
statues,  emblems  of  hospitality  which  a  Pagan  would  h^ 
shipped,  and  which  Christians  must  admire  with  an  inv 


respect:  tor  in  old  age  benuty  is  no  longer  pbysical ;  it  u  vx 
depicted  triamph  of  the  Boul  after  victory. 

We  must  go  among  the  Russian  peasants  to  find  the  pure  im^e 
of  patriarchal  society  ;  and  to  tliank  God  for  the  happy  existeoce 
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*'Tou  call  to  my  recollection,"  I  observed,  "tbe  b 
cendiaries  wbo,  at  tbe  commencement  of  our  first 
accused  tbe  aristocrats  of  burning  tbeir  own  chateau;} 
will  not  believe  me,"  replied  the  Russian,  **  but  I  kno^ 
observation  and  by  experience,  that  every  time  the  Po 
the  Emperor  inclining  towards  clemency,  they  form 
send  among  us  disguised  emissaries,  and  even  feign  c 
when  they  cannot  excite  real  ones ;  all  of  which  thej 
with  a  view  of  drawing  upon  their  country  the  hate 
and  of  provoking  new  sentences  for  themselves  and  the; 
men :  in  fact,  they  dread  nothing  so  much  as  pardon,  1: 
gentleness  of  the  Russian  government  would  change  tl 
of  their  peasants,  who  would  soon  be  induced  even  1 
enemy.** 

'*  This  appears  to  me  heroical  machiavelism,"  I  repli< 
cannot  believe  in  it.  If  it  be  true,  why  do  you  not  pa 
in  order  to  punish  them  ?  Tou  would  be  then  more  adi 
are  already  more  powerful,  than  they.  But  you  hate  1 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that,  to  justify  your  ra 
accuse  the  victims,  and  search,  in  every  misfortune  tht 
to  them,  some  pretext  for  laying  your  yoke  more  he 
adversaries  whose  ancient  glory  is  an  unpardonable  < 
more  so,  as  it  must  be  owned  that  Polish  glory  was 
modest.** 

"  Not  a  whit  more  so  than  French  glory,"  maliciously 
my  friend,  whom  I  had  known  in  Paris :  "  but  you  jud| 
of  our  policy,  because  you  neither  understand  the  Eu 
the  Poles." 

"  This  is  always  the  burden  of  your  countrymen's  s< 
ever  any  one  ventures  to  tell  them  unpleasant  tritths. 
are  easily  known ;  they  are  always  talking :  I  can  trust 
better  than  in  those  who  say  nothing  but  what  we  d< 
to  know." 

"  You  must,  however,  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence 

"  In  you,  personally,  I  have ;  but  when  I  recollect  tli 
a  Russian,  even  though  I  have  known  you  ten  years, 
myself  with  my  imprudence  — I  mean  my  candour." 

"I  foresee  that  you  will  give  a  bad  account  of  uj 
return  home. 

"  If  I  write,  I  perhaps  may ;  but,  as  you  say,  I  do  no 

c  c 
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Russians,  and  I  shall  take  care  not  to  speak  at  random  of  so  im- 
penetrable a  nation." 

"  That  will  be  the  best  course  for  you  to  pursue." 

"No  doubt ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  when  once  known  to  dis- 
simulate, the  most  reserved  men  are  appreciated  as  if  already 
unmasked." 

"  You  are  too  satirical  and  discriminating  for  barbarians  such 
as  we." 

Whereupon  my  old  friend  re-entered  his  carriage,  and  went  off 
at  full  gallop. 

Troitza  is,  after  Kiew,  the  most  famous  and  best-frequented 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Russia.  This  historical  monastery,  situated 
twenty  leagues  from  Moscow,  was,  I  thought,  of  sufficient  interest 
to  allow  of  my  losing  a  day,  and  passing  a  night  there,  in  order  to 
visit  the  sanctuaries  revered  by  the  Russian  Christians. 

To  acquit  myself  of  the  task  required  a  strong  effort  of  reason  : 
after  such  a  night  as  the  one  I  have  passed,  curiosity  becomes  ex- 
tinguished, physical  disgust  overcomes  every  other  feeling. 

I  had  been  assured  at  Moscow  that  I  should  find  at  Troitza  a 
very  tolerable  lodging.  In  fact,  the  building  where  strangers  are 
accommodated,  a  kind  of  inn  belonging  to  the  convent,  but 
situated  beyond  the  sacred  precinct,  is  a  spacious  structure,  and 
contains  chambers  apparently  very  habitable.  Nevertheless,  I  had 
scarcely  retired  to  rest,  when  1  found  aU  my  ordinary  precautions 
inefficient.  I  had  kept  a  candle  burning  as  usual,  and  by  its  light 
1  passed  the  night  in  making  war  with  an  army  of  vermin,  black 
and  brown,  of  every  form,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  species.  The 
death  of  one  of  them  seemed  to  draw  on  me  the  vengeance  of  the 
whole  race,  who  rushed  upon  the  place  where  the  blood  had 
flowed,  and  drove  me  almost  to  desperation.  "  They  only  want 
wings  to  make  this  place  hell,"  was  the  exclamation  which  escaped 
me  in  my  rage.  These  insects  are  the  legacy  of  the  pilgrims  who 
repair  to  Troitza  from  every  part  of  the  empire ;  they  multiply 
under  the  shelter  of  the  shrine  of  St  Sergius,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  convent.  The  benediction  of  Heaven  seems  to  attend  their 
increase,  which  proceeds  in  this  sacred  asylum  at  a  ratio  unknown 
elsewhere.  Seeing  the  legions  with  which  I  had  to  combat,  I  lost 
all  courage :  my  skin  was  burning,  my  blood  boiled ;  I  felt  my- 
self devoured  by  imperceptible  enemies,  and  in  my  agony  I  fancied 
that  I  should  x>reler  fighting   an  army  of  tigers  to  this  small 
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pest  of  beggars,  and  too  often  of  saints ;  for  extrenw 
sometimes  marches  hand  in  hand  with  filthiness  • 
aUiance  I  against  which  the  real  friends  of  God  cam 
sufficiently  loudly. 

I  rose  up,  and  found  calm  for  a  moment  at  the  ope 

but  the  scourge  followed  me  —  chairs,  tables,  ceiling,  i 

wer6  teeming  with  life.     My  ralet  entered  my  room 

usual  hour ;  he  had  suffered  the  same  agonies,  and  eve 

for  not  wishing,  nor  being  able  to  add  to  the  size  of  ou 

he  has  no  bedstead,  and  places  bis  paillasse  on  the  fl( 

ference  to  the  sofas  with  all  their  accessories.     If  I  < 

these  inconveniences,  it  is  because  they  form  a  just  i 

ment  to  the  boastings  of  the  Russians,  and  serve  t( 

degree  of  civilisation  to  which  the  people  of  this  finest 

empire  have  attained.     On  seeing  poor  Antonio  enter 

his  eyes  closed  up  and  his  face  swollen,  I  had  no  need  o 

the  cause.     Without  uttering  a  word,  he  exhibited  to 

that  had  been  blue  the  evening  before,  but  was  nc 

brown  :  after  he  had  placed  it  on  a  chair,  I  perceived 

moveable:  at  this  sight,  horror  seized  us  both:  air,  ^ 

and  all  the  elements  were  put  in  requisition ;  though 

war  victory  itself  is  a  loss.     At  length,  purified  and 

made  a  shadow  of  a  breakfast,  and  repaired  to  the  con^ 

another  army  of  enemies  awaited  me :  but  this  time 

cavalry  quartered  in  the  folds  of  the  Greek  monks'  goT< 

inspire  me  with  the  slightest  fear ;  I  had  sustained  the 

much  more  formidable  combatants.     After  the  battle  of 

the  skirmishes  of  the  day  appeared  to  me  a  mere  ch 

to  speak  without  metaphor,  the  bites  of  bugs,  and  the  dr^ 

had  so  hardened  me  against  the  attack  of  fieas,  that  I  fe 

annoyance  from  the  light  clouds  of  these  creatures  that 

our  feet  in  the  churches  of  the  convent,  than  I  shoulc 

from  the  dust  of  the  road.     This  past  night  has  awake 

feelings  of  pity  for  the  unhappy  Frenchmen  who  ren 

soners  in  Russia  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow.     Ve 

inevitable  product  of  poverty,  is  of  all  physical  evil 

which  inspires  me  with  the  deepest  compassion.     Whe 

said  of  a  human  being,  he  is  in  such  wretchedness  that 

my  heart  bleeds.     Personal  dirtiness  is  something  viler 

it  appears.     It  betrays,  to  the  eyes  of  an  attentive  < 

c  c  2 
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moral  degradlition  worse  than  all  bodily  evils  put  together.  This 
leprosy,  for  being  to  a  certain  extent  voluntary,  is  only  the  more 
loathsome:  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  springs  from  our  two 
natures ;  it  embraces  both  the  moral  and  the  physical ;  it  is  the 
result  of  an  infirmity  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body ;  it  is  at  once  a 
vice  and  a  malady. 

I  have  often,  in  my  travels,  had  reason  to  remember  the  saga- 
cious observations  of  Pestalozzi,  that  great  practical  philosopher, 
the  preceptor  of  the  working  classes  before  Fourier  and  the  Saint 
Simonians.  According  to  his  observations  on  the  life  of  the 
lower  orders,  of  two  men  who  have  the  same  habits  of  life,  one 
will  be  dirty,  the  other  clean.  Personal  cleanliness  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  health  and  the  natural  habit  of  body,  as  with  the 
personal  habits  of  the  individual.  Do  we  not  often  see  among 
the  better  classes,  people  who  take  great  pains  with  their  persons, 
and  who  are  yet  very  dirty  ?  Among  the  Russians  there  reigns 
a  high  degree  of  sordid  negligence :  it  seems  to  me  they  must 
have  trained  their  vermin  to  survive  the  bath. 

Notwithstanding  my  ill-humour,  I  went  carefully  over  the 
interior  of  the  patriotic  convent  of  the  Trinity.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess the  imposing  aspect  of  our  old  Gothic  monasteries.  The 
architecture  is  not  the  object  that  should  bring  people  to  a  sacred 
place ;  yet  if  these  famous  sanctuaries  were  worth  the  trouble  of 
being  looked  at,  they  would  lose  none  of  their  sanctity,  nor  the 
pilgrims  of  their  merits. 

The  convent  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  resembles  a  town  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls,  mounted  with  battlements.  Like  the 
convents  of  Moscow,  it  has  gilded  spires  and  cupolas,  which, 
shining  in  the  evening  sun,  announce  to  the  pilgrims,  from  afar, 
the  end  of  their  pious  journey. 

During  the  fine  season,  the  surrounding  roads  are  crowded  with 
travellers,  marching  in  procession.  In  the  villages,  groups  of  the 
faithful  are  to  be  seen  eating  and  sleeping  under  the  shade  of  the 
birch-trees ;  and  at  every  step,  a  peasant  may  be  met  walking  in 
a  species  of  sandal,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  lime-tree :  a  female 
often  accompanies  him,  carrying  his  shoes  in  her  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  she  shields  herself  with  an  umbrella  from  the  rajs 
of  the  sun,  which  the  Muscovites  dread  in  summer  more  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South.  A  kibitka,  drawn  by  one  horse,  follows, 
and  contains  the  sleeping  appurtenances,  and  the  utensils  with 
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which  to  prepare  tea.      The  kibitka  doubtless  res 
chariot  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians.     This  equipage  is 
with  primitive  simplicity ;  it  consists  of  the  half  of  a  ci 
lengthwajSi  and  placed  upon  axles  resembling  the  ; 
cannon. 

'  The  countrjrmen  and  women,  who  know  how  to  sleep 
except  in  a  bed,  travel,  stretched  at  their  ease,  in  thef 
picturesque  vehicles:  sometimes  one  of  the  pilgrims 
over  the  sleepers,  sits  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the  • 
kibitka,  and  lulls  with  national  songs  his  dreaming  con 
these  dull  and  plaintive  melodies,  the  sentiments  of  re; 
over  those  of  hope ;  their  expression  is  melancholy 
Impassioned  :  every  thing  is  repressed,  every  thing  b 
dence  in  this  naturally  light  and  cheerful  people,  rendei 
by  education.  If  I  did  not  view  the  fate  of  nations  af 
heaven,.!  should  say  that  the  Sclavonians  were  born 
more  generous  soil  than  the  one  on  which  they  establii 
selves  when  they  came  forth  from  Asia,  that  great 
nations. 

The  first  oppressor  of  the  Russians  was  the  dim 
every  respect  for  Montesquieu,  extreme  cold  appears 
favourable  to  despotism  than  heat:  the   men,   the 
haps  on  the  face  of  the  earth — are  they  not  the  Ar 
rigours  of  nature  inspire  man  with  rudeness  and  cruell 

On  leaving  the  hostelry  of  the  convent  I  crosse 
square,  and  entered  the  monastic  walls.  After  passin 
alley  of  trees,  I  found  myself  among  several  little  chi 
named  cathedrals,  with  high  steeples  dividing  them  fr 
other ;  while  numerous  chapels,  and  ranges  of  dwellin; 
are  now  lodged  the  disciples  of  Saint  Sergius,  wer 
around  without  design  or  order. 

All  the  names  of  note  in  Russian  history  have  taken 
enriching  the  convent,  which  overflows  with  gold,  pear 
monds.  The  universe  has  been  placed  under  contribut 
the  pile  of  wealth  that  forms  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
which  I  contemplate  with  an  astonishment  more  nearly  a 
to  stupefaction  than  to  admiration.  Czars,  empress 
libertines,  and  true  saints,  have  vied  with  one  another  ii 
the  treasury  of  Troitza.  Amid  so  many  riches,  the  s 
and  the  wooden  cup  of  St.  Sergius  shine  by  their  very 
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The  tomb  of  the  saint  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity  blazes  witk 
magnificence.  The  convent  would  have  furnished  a  rich  booty  to 
the  French ;  it  has  not  been  taken  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  contains  nine  churches.  The  shrine  is  of  silver,  gilt ;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  silver  pillars  and  canopy,  the  gift  of  the  Empress  Anne. 
The  image  of  Saint  Sergius  is  esteemed  miraculous.  Peter  the 
Great  carried  it  with  him  in  his  wars  against  Charles  XII. 

Not  far  from  the  shrine,  under  shelter  of  the  virtues  of  the  her- 
mit, lies  the  body  of  the  usurping  assassin,  Boris  Godounoff,  snr- 
rounded  by  many  of  his  family.  The  convent  contains  various 
other  famous  but  shapeless  tombs :  thqy  exhibit  at  once  the  infancy 
and  the  decrepitude  of  art.  The  house  of  the  Archimandrite  and 
the  palace  of  the  Czars  present  nothing  of  interest  The  number 
of  monks  is  now  only  one  hundred  ;  they  were  formerly  thrice  as 
many.  Notwithstanding  my  persevering  request,  they  would  not 
show  me  the  library.  "  It  is  forbidden  "  was  always  the  answer. 
This  modesty  of  the  monks,  who  conceal  the  treasures  of  science, 
while  they  parade  those  of  vanity,  strikes  me  as  singular.  I  argue 
ftom  it  that  there  is  more  dust  on  their  books  than  on  their  jewels. 


I  am  now  at  Dernicki,  a  village  between  the  small  town  of 
Periaslavle  and  Yarowslaf,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name. 

It  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  strange  notion  of  enjoyment  which 
can  induce  a  man  to  travel  for  his  pleasure  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  high  roads  *,  according  to  the  application  of  the  word 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  —  no  inns,  no  beds,  no  straw  even  to 
sleep  upon,  —  for  I  am  obliged  to  fill  my  mattress  and  that  of  my 
servant  with  hay, — no  white  bread,  no  wine,  no  drinkable  water, 
not  a. landscape  to  gaze  upon  in  the  country,  — not  a  work  of  art 
to  study  in  the  towns ;  where,  in  winter,  the  cheeks,  nose,  ears, 
and  feet  are  in  great  danger  of  being  frozen ;  where,  in  the  dog* 
days,  you  broil  under  the  sun,  and  shiver  at  night.  These  are 
the  amusements  I  am  come  to  seek  in  the  heart  of  Russia ! 

The  water  is  unwholesome  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country. 
You  will  injure  your  health  if  you  trust  to  the  protestations  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  do  not  drink  it  without  correcting  it  by  effervescent 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  road  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  part 
of  that  between  Petersburc  and  Higa. 
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t)6wders.  To  be  sure,  you  may  obtain  tbe  luxury  of  "Sel 
in  tbe  large  towns ;  but  tbe  necessity  of  laying  in  stoi 
foreign  beverage,  as  provision  for  tbe  road,  is  very  inc 
Tbe  wine  of  tbe  taverns,  generally  wbite  and  cbristenec 
name  of  Sauterne>  is  scarce,  dear,  and  of  bad  quality. 

As  for  tbe  scenery,  tbere  appears  so  little  variet; 
regards  tbe  habitations  wbieb  alone  enliven  it,  it  may  Ix 
there  is  but  one  village  in  all  Russia.  Tbe  distances  a 
mensurable,  but  the  Russians  diminish  them  by  their  r] 
veiling :  scarcely  leaving  their  carriage  until  arrived  at 
of  their  destination,  they  feel  as  though  they  had  been 
home  the  wbole  length  of  tbe  journey ;  and  are  astonisl 
that  we  do  not  share  their  taste  for  this  mode  of  travel 
sleeping,  inherited  by  them  from  their  Scythian  ances 
must  not  believe,  however,  that  their  course  is  alwa; 
rapid ;  these  northern  Gascons  do  not  tell  us  of  all  their 
the  route.  The  coachmen  drive  fast  when  they  are  able 
are  often  stopped  by  insurmountable  diffieulties* 

Even  on  the  road  between  Petersburg  and  Mosco\^ 
that  we  proceeded  at  very  unequal  rates,  and  that  at  1 
the  journey  we  had  scarcely  saved  more  time  than  is  dor 
countries.  On  other  routes,  the  inconveniences  are  m 
hundred-fold :  the  horses  become  scarce,  tbe  roads  such 
destroy  any  vehicle ;  and  the  traveller  asks  himself,  wi 
of  shame,  what  could  have  been  his  motive  for  imposing 
self  so  many  discomforts,  by  coming  to  a  country  that  1 
wildness,  without  any  of  the  poetic  grandeur  of  the  dese 
was  the  question  I  addressed  to  myself  this  evening, 
nighted  on  a  road,  tbe  difficulty  of  moving  in  which  w 
enhanced  by  a  new  unfinished  chaussee,  which  crossed  i 
fifty  yards,  and  by  tottering  bridges,  which  had  oftei 
pieces  of  timber  the  most  essential  to  their  security. 

My  meditations  at  length  determined  me  to  halt,  a 
great  annoyance  of  coachman  and  feldjager,  I  fixed  on 
in  the  little  house  of  some  villagers,  where  I  am  no^ 
This  refuge  is  less  disgusting  than  a  real  inn :  no  trav 
in  such  a  village ;  and  the  wood  of  tbe  cabin  se 
refuge  only  to  the  insects  brought  from  the  forest, 
ber,  a  loft  reached  by  a  dozen  steps,  is  nine  or  ten  fe 
and  six  or  seven  high.     The  entire  habitation  is  ma 
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trunks  of  fir-trees,  caulked  with  moss  and  pitch  as  carefully  as  if 
it  were  a  boat.  The  same  eternal  smell  of  tar,  cabbage,  and  per-* 
fumed  leather,  which,  combined,  pervades  every  Russian  village, 
annoys  me ;  but  I  prefer  headache  to  mental  distress,  and  find  this 
bed-chamber  far  more  comfortable  than  the  large  plastered  hall  of 
the  inn  at  Troitza.  I  have  fixed  in  it  my  iron  bedstead:  the 
peasants  sleep,  wrapped  in  their  sheep-skins,  on  the  seats  ranged 
round  the  room  on  the  ground-floor.  Antonio  makes  his  bed  in 
the  coach,  which  is  guarded  by  him  and  the  feldjager.  Men  are 
pretty  safe  on  Russian  highways,  but  equipages  and  all  their  ap- 
purtenances are  viewed  as  lawful  prizes  by  the  Sclavonian  serfs  ; 
and,  without  extreme  vigilance,  I  should  find  my  cal^he  in  the 
morning,  stript  of  cover,  braces,  curtains,  and  apron ;  in  short, 
transformed  into  a  primitive  tarandasse,  a  real  telega ;  and  not  a 
soul  in  the  village  would  have  any  idea  what  had  become  of  the 
leather :  or  if,  by  means  of  rigid  searches,  it  should  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  some  shed,  the  thief,  by  stating  that  he  had  found  it 
and  brought  it  there,  would  be  acquitted.  This  is  the  standing 
defence  in  Russia :  theft  is  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
consequently,  the  robber  preserves  an  easy  conscience  and  a  serene 
face  that  would  deceive  the  very  angels.  "  Our  Saviour  would 
have  stolen,"  they  say,  "  if  his  hands  had  not  been  pierced."  This 
is  one  of  their  most  common  adages. 

Nor  is  robbery  the  vice  alone  of  the  peasants :  there  are  as 
many  kinds  of  theft  as  there  are  orders  in  society.  The  governor 
of  a  province  knows  that  lie  is  constantly  in  danger  of  something 
occurring  that  may  send  him  to  finish  his  days  in  Siberia.  If, 
during  the  time  that  he  continues  in  office,  he  has  the  cleverness 
to  steal  enough  to  defend  himself  in  the  legal  process  which  would 
precede  his  exile,  he  may  get  out  of  the  difficulty ;  but  if  he  con- 
tinue poor  and  honest,  he  must  be  ruined.  This  is  not  my  own 
remark,  but  that  of  several  Russians  whom  I  may  not  name,  but 
whom  I  believe  to  be  trust-worthy. 

The  commissaries  of  the  army  rob  the  soldiers,  and  amass  wealth 
by  starving  them :  in  short,  an  honest  administration  would  be 
here  both  dangerous  and  ridiculous. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  reach  Yarowslaf :  it  is  a  aentral  city ;  and  I 
shall  stop  there  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  discover,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  real  original  Russians.  I  took  care,  with  this  in- 
tention, to  procure  several  letters  of  introduction  to  that  capital 


of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  provin 
empire. 
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vast  in  extent,  and  appears  empty.  The  streets  are  immensely 
broad,  the  squares  very  spacious,  and  the  houses  in  general  stand 
far  apart.  The  same  style  of  architecture  reigns  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

The  painted  and  gilded  towers,  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
houses  of  Yarowslaf,  shine  at  a  distance  like  those  of  Moscow,  but 
the  city  is, less  picturesque  than  the  old  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
is  protected  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  by  a  raised  terrace,  planted 
with  trees ;  under  it,  as  under  a  bridge,  the  road  passes,  by  which 
merchandise. is  carried  to  and  from  the  river.  Notwithstanding 
its  commercial  importance,  the  city  is  empty,  dull,  and  silent 
From  the  height  of  the  terrace  is  to  be  seen  the  yet  more  empty, 
dull,  and  silent  surrounding  country,  with  the  immense  river  its 
hue  a  sombre  iron-grey,  its  banks  falling  straight  upon  the  water, 
and  forming,  at  their  top,  a  level  with  the  leaden-tinted  plain, 
here  and  there  dotted  with  forests  of  birch  and  pine.  This  soil  is, 
however,  as  well  cultivated  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming ;  it  is 
boasted  of  by  the  Russians  as  being,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crimea,  the  richest  and  most  smiling  tract  in  their  empire. 

Byzantine  edifices  ought  to  be  the  models  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture in  Russia.  Cities  full  of  structures  adapted  to  their  location 
should  animate  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  Russian  habitations  are  rational ;  their  exterior,  and 
the  general  plan  of  the  towns,  are  not  so.  Yarowslaf  has  its  columns 
and  its  triumphal  arches  in  imitation  of  Petersburg,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  worst  taste,  and  contrast,  in  the  oddest  manner,  with 
the  style  of  the  churches  and  steeples.  The  nearer  I  approached 
this  city,  the  more  was  I  struck  with  the.beauty  of  the  population. 
The  villages  are  rich  and  well-built:  I  have  seen  a  few  stone 
houses,  though  too  limited  in  number  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
view. 

The  Volga  is  the  Loire  of  Russia;  but  instead  of  the  gaily 
smiling  hills  of  Touraine,  crowned  with  the  fairest  castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  here  find  only  fiat  unvaried  banks,  with  plains, 
where  the  small,  grey,  mean-looking  houses,  ranged  in  lines  like 
tents,  sadden  rather  than  animate  the  landscape  ;  such  is  the  land 
that  the  Russians  commend  to  our  admiration. 

In  walking  along  the  borders  of  the  Volga,  I  had  to  straggle 
against  the  wind  of  the  north,  omnipotent  in  this  country  through- 
out the  year ;  for  three  months  of  which  it  sweeps  the  dust  before 
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it,  and  for  the  remaining  nine,  the  snow.  This  evei 
intervals  of  the  blast,  the  distant  songs  of  the  boatm< 
river  caught  my  ear.  The  nasal  tones,  that  so  mud 
effect  of  the  national  songs  of  the  Russians,  were 
distance,  and  I  heard  only  a  vague  plaintive  strain,  oi 
heart  could  guess  the  words.  Upon  a  long  float  of  tin 
they  guided  skilfully,  several  men  were  descending  tl 
their  native  Volga.  On  reaching  Yarowslaf,  they  wis! 
and  when  I  saw  them  moor  their  raft,  I  stopped.  1 
close  before  me,  without  taking  any  notice  of  my  fore 
ance ;  without  even  speaking  to  each  other.  The  Russi 
are  taciturn  and  devoid  of  curiosity ;  I  can  understand 
they  know,  disgusts  them  with  all  of  which  they  are  i< 

I  admire  their  noble  features  and  fine  expression, 
exception  of  the  Calmuc  race,  who  have  broken  nose 
cheek  bones,  I  again  repeat,  the  Russians  are  perfectly 

Another  charm,  natural  to  them,  is  the  gentleness  of 
which  is  always  bass,  and  which  vibrates  without  ei 
voice  renders  euphonious  a  language,  which,  spoken 
would  sound  harsh  and  hissing.  It  is  the  only  one  of  th 
languages  which  appears  to  me  to  lose  any  thing  in  tl 
refined  and  educated  persons.  My  ear  prefers  the  Ruf 
streets  to  the  Russian  of  the  drawing-rooms :  in  the  s 
a  natural  tongue ;  in  the  salons^  and  at  court,  it  is  a 
ported  language,  which  the  policy  of  the  master  impost 
courtiers. 

Melancholy,  disguised  by  irony,  is  in  this  land  the  mo 
humour  of  mind ;  in  the  salons  especially.  There, 
elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  dissimulate  sadness ;  henc( 
ing  sarcastic  tone  of  language,  and  those  efforts  in  co 
painful  both  to  the  speaker  and  the  listener.  Tl 
people  drown  their  sadness  in  silent  intoxication  ;  tb 
noisy  drunkenness.  The  same  vice  assumes  a  differ) 
the  master  and  the  slave.  The  former  has  yet  anoth 
against  ennui — ambition,  that  intoxication  of  the  min< 
all  classes,  there  reigns  an  innate  elegance,  a  natural 
which  is  neither  barbarism  nor  civilisation ;  not  even  tl 
lion  can  deprive  them  of  this  primitive  advantage. 

They  are,  however,  deficient  in  a  much  more  essentis 
the  faculty  of  loving.     In  ordinary  affairs,  the  Rus 
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kind-beartedness ;  in  great  affairs,  good  faith :  a  graceful  egotism, 
a  polite  indifference,  are  the  most  conspicuous  traits  in  their  inter- 
course with  others.  This  want  of  heart  prevails  among  all  classes, 
and  betrays  itself  under  various  forms,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  individuals ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  alL  The  faculty 
of  being  easily  affected  and  tenderly  attached,  so  rare  among  the 
Bussians,  is  a  ruling  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  who  call  it 
Gemiith.  We  should  call  itexpansive  sensibility,  or  cordiality,  if 
we  had  any  need  of  defining  a  feeling  which  is  scarcely  more  com* 
mon  among  us  than  among  the  Russians.  But  the  refined  and 
ingenuous  French  plaisanterie  is  here  replaced  by  a  malignantly 
prying,  hostile,  closely  observing,  caustic,  satirical,  and  envious 
spirit,  which  appears  to  me  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  our 
jesting  frivolity*  H^re,  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  severity  of 
the  government,  and  the  habit  of  espionnage,  render  characters 
melancholy,  and  self-love  distrustfuL  Somebody,  or  somethings 
is  always  feared  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  not  without  cause.  This  is 
not  avowed,  yet  it  cannot  be  concealed  from  a  traveller  accustomed 
to  observe  and  compare  different  nations. 

To  a  certain  point,  the  want  of  a  charitable  disposition  in  the 
Russians  towards  strangers  appears  to  me  excusable.  Before 
knowing  us,  they  lavish  their  attentions  upon  us  with  apparent 
eagerness,  because  they  are  hospitable  like  the  Orientals ;  but  they 
are  also  easily  wearied  like  the  Europeans.  In  welcoming  us  with 
a  forwardness  which  has  more  ostentation  than  cordiality,  they 
scrutinise  our  slightest  words,  they  submit  our  most  insignificant 
actions  to  a  critical  examination ;  and  as  such  work  necessarily 
furnishes  them  with  much  subject  for  blame,  they  triumph  in- 
ternally, saying,  "  These,  then,  are  the  people  who  think  them- 
selves so  superior  to  us  !" 

This  kind  of  study  suits  their  quickly  discerning,  rather  than 
sensitive  nature.  Such  a  disposition  neither  excludes  a  certain 
politeness,  nor  a  species  of  grace ;  but  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  true 
amiability.  Perhaps,  with  care  and  time,  one  might  succeed  in 
inspiring  them  with  some  confidence ;  nevertheless,  I  doubt 
whether  all  my  efibrtst  could  achieve  this ;  for  the  Russians  are  the 
most  unimpressible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  impenetrable 
people  in  the  world. 

What  have  they  done  to  aid  the  march  of  human  mind  ?  They 
have  not  hitherto  produced  either  philosophers,  moralists,  legis- 
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lators,  or  literati  whose  names  belong  to  history ;  but 
have  never  wanted,  and  never  will  want,  good  diplom: 
politic  heads;  and  it  is  the  same  with  their  infe 
among  whom  there  are  no  inventive  mechaniesy  but  a 
excellent  workmen. 

I  am  leading  the  reader  into  a  labjrinth  of  contrad 
is,  I  am  showing  the  things  of  this  world  as  they  have 
me  at  the  first  and  at  the  second  view,  I  must  leave 
task  of  so  reviewing  and  arranging  my  remarks  as  t 
draw  from  them  a  general  opinion.  My  ambition  will 
if  a  comparing  of,  and  selecting  from,  this  crowded 
precipitate  and  carelessly  hazarded  judgments,  will  all< 
impartial,  and  ripe  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  I  have  n< 
to  draw  them,  because  I  prefer  travelling  to  composing 
is  not  independent,  a  traveller  is.  I  therefore  record 
sions,  and  leave  the  reader  to  complete  the  book. 

The  above  reflections  on  the  Russian  character 
suggested  by  several  visits  that  I  have  made  in  Ys 
consider  this  central  point  as  one  of  the  most  intere 
journey. 

I  will  relate  to-morrow  the  result  of  my  -visit  to  th 
sonage  of  the  place,  the  governor,  for  I  have  just  s 
letter.     I  have  been  told,  or  rather  given  to  infer,  i 
disparagement,  in  the  various  houses  that  I  have 
morning. 

The  primitive  droshki  is  to  be  seen  in  this  city.  I 
a  little  board  on  four  wheels,  entirely  concealed 
occupant,  and  looks  as  though  the  horse  were  fast 
person ;  two  of  the  wheels  are  covered  by  his  legs,  ai 
two  are  so  low  that  they  disappear  under  the  rapid  m 
machine. 

The  female  peasants  generally  go  barefoot.  The 
frequently  wear  a  species  of  sandal  made  of  rushes,  ru( 
which  resembles  those  of  antiquity.  The  leg  is  cloth< 
pantaloon,  the  folds  of  which,  drawn  together  at  the 
little  fillet,  are  covered  with  the  shoe.  This  attire 
similar  to  the  Scythian  statues  of  the  Roman  sculptors 
I  am  writing  in  a  wretched  inn  ;  there  are  but  two 
Russia,  and  they  ar^e  kept  by  foreigners ;  the  Englis 
house  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  that  of  Madame  How 


cow,  are  moae  to  whicb  1  refer.  In  tbe  honsea  eren  ot  mdepemtnl 
private  people,  I  cannot  Beat  myself  withont  trembling. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  GOYEBNOB. 

"  At  wbat  period  was  he  in  France  ?" 

The  joung  Russian  was  silent ;  mj  question  appeared 
cert  him,  although  I  had  thought  it  a  very  simple  one 
was  unable  to  account  for  his  embarrassment ;  after  d 
its  cause,  I  gave  him  credit  for  an  exquisite  delicacy 
sentiment  in  every  country  and  at  every  age. 

M. ,  governor  of  Yarowslaf,  had  visited  France,  ii 

of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  campaigns  of 
1814,  and  this  was  a  reminiscence  of  which  his  son  was 
to  remind  me.     His  tact  recalled  to  my  memory  a  ver^ 
trait.     One  day,  in  a  small  town  of  Germany,  I  dined 
envoy  of  a  petty  German  government,  who,  in  present 
his  wife,  said  that  I  was  a  Frenchman. 

"  He's  an  enemy,  then,"  interrupted  their  son,  a  boy  of  aj 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 

That  young  gentleman  had  not  been  sent  to  school  yi  1 

On  entering  the  spacious  and  brilliant  saloon,  where 
vernor,  his  lady,  and  their  numerous  family  awaited  me 
have  imagined  myself  in  London,  or  rather  in  Petersburg 
lady  of  the  house  was  enseonced,  a  la  russe,  in  the  litt 
enclosed  by  gilded  trellis,  and  raised  a  few  steps,. which 
a  corner  of  the  saloon,  and  which  is  called  the  altane, 
vernor  received  me  with  politeness,  and  led  me  across  th 
past  several  male  and  female  relatives  who  had  met  th 
the  verdant  cabinet,  where  I  found  his  wife.  * 

Scarcely  had  she  invited  me  to  sit  down  in  this  sanctua 
she  thus  addressed  me :  ^*  Monsieur  de  Custine,  does  £h 
write  fables?" 

My  uncle.  Count  Elz^ar  de  Sabran,  had  been  from  his 
celebrated  in  the  society  of  Versailles  for  his  poetical  tal 
he  would  have  been  equally  so  in  public  society  if  his  fri« 
relations  could  have  persuaded  him  to  publish  his  colli 
fables — a  species  of  poetical  code,  enlarged  by  time  ai 
rience ;  for  every  circumstance  of  his  life,  every  public  an( 
event,  has  inspired  him  with  one  of  these  apologues,  alwt 
nious,  and  often  profound,  and  to  which  an  elegant  and  c 
Ifiification,  an  original  and  piquant  turn  of  expression,  ; 
jpeculiar  charm.  The  recollection  of  this  was  far  from  my 
Ivrhen  I  entered  the  house  of  the  governor  of  Yarowslaf 
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has  now  become  more  rare,  perhaps,  than  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
simple  curiositj  which  brought  me  here. 

I  fancied  myself  in  the  chamber  of  my  grandmother*,  though, 
indeed,  on  a  day  when  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  was  not  there, 
nor  Madame  de  Coaslin,  nor  even  the  lady  of  the  house :  for  those 
brilliant  models  of  the  character  of  intellect  which  formerly  adorned 
French  conversation  have  gone,  never  to  return,  even  in  Russia ; 
but  I  found  myself  in  the  chosen  circle  of  their  friends  and  dis- ' 
ciples,  assembled,  as  it  were,  in  their  absence ;  and  I  felt  as  though 
we  were  waiting  for  them,  and  that  they  would  soon  re-appear. 

I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  this  species  of  emotion :  of 
all  the  surprises  of  my  journey  it  has  been  for  me  the  most  unex- 
pected. 

The  lady  of  the  house  participated  in  ray  astonishment;  for  she 
told  me  of  the  exclamation  she  had  made  the  previous  evening,  on 
perceiving  my  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  note  I  had  sent  to  the 
governor.  The  singularity  of  the  rencontre,  in  a  region  where  I 
supposed  myself  as  little  known  as  a  Chinese,  immediately  gave 
a  familiar  and  friendly  tone  to  the  conversation,  which  became 
general,  without  ceasing  to  be  agreeable  and  easy.  There  was 
nothing  concerted  or  affected  in  the  pleasure  they  seemed  to  take 
in  seeing  me.  The  surprise  had  been  reciprocal :  no  one  had 
expected  me  at  Yarowslaf ;  I  had  only  decided  to  take  that  route 
the  day  before  leaving  Moscow. 

The  brother  of  the  governor's  wife,  a  Prince ,  writes  our 

language  perfectly  well.  He  has  published  volumes  of  French 
verses,  and  was  kind  enough  to  present  me  with  one  of  his  col- 
lections. On  opening  the  book,  my  eyes  fell  upon  this  line,  full  of 
sentiment ;  it  occurs  in  a  piece  entitled  Consolations  a  une  Mere : 

**  Les  pleurs  sont  la  fontaine  oik  notre  ame  8'6piire.''f 

Assuredly,  he  is  fortunate  who  expresses  his  idea  so  well  in  a 
foreign  language. 

All  the  members  of  the family  vied  with  one  another  in 

doing  me  the  honours  of  the  house  and  of  the  city. 

My  books  were  loaded  with  indirect  and  ingenious  praises,  and 
were  cited  so  as  to  recall  to  my  mind  a  crowd  of  details  that  I 

*  The  Countess  de  Sabran,  afterwards  Marchioness  de  Boufflers,  who  died 
at  Paris  in  1S27,  aged  78  years. 

f  Tears  arc  the  fount  that  purifies  the  souL 
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had  forgotten.  The  delicate  and  natural  manner  in  which  these 
^notations  were  introduced  would  have  pleased  me  if  they  had 
less  flattered  me.  The  small  number  of  books  which  the  cenaor- 
«hip  allows  to  penetrate  so  far,  remain  popular  a  long  time.  I 
may  say,  not  in  my  own  personal  praise,  but  in  that  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  that,  in  travelling  over  Europe,  the  only  hospi- 
tality really  worthy  of  gratitude  which  I  have  received  has  been 
that  which  I  owe  to  my  writings.  They  have  created  for  me 
among  strangers  a  small  number  of  friends,  whose  kindness,  ever 
new,  has  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  to  prolong  my  inborn 
taste  for  travelling  and  for  poetry.  If  a  position  of  so  Uttle  im- 
portance as  the  one  which  I  occupy  in  our  literature  has  procured 
me  such  advantages,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  influence  which  the 
talents  that  among  us  rule  the  thinking  world,  must  exercise. 

This  apostleship  of  our  authors  constitutes  the  real  power  of 
France :  but  what  responsibility  does  not  such  a  vocation  carry 
with  it  I  It  is,  however,  viewed,  as  are  other  offices ;  the  desire  of 
obtaining  it  causes  the  danger  of  exercising  it  to  be  forgotten.  As 
regards  myself,  if,  during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  understood 
and  felt  one  sentiment  of  ambition,  it  has  been  that  of  sharingi 
according  to  my  powers,  in  this  government  of  the  human  mind, 
as  superior  to  political  power  as  electricity  is  to  gunpowder. 

A  great  deal  was  said  to  me  about  Jean  Sbogar  ;  and  when  it 
was  known  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  personally  aoquainted 
with  the  author,  a  thousand  questions  were  asked  me  regarding 
him.  Would  that  I  had  had,  in  order  to  answer,  the  talent  for 
narration  which  he  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  I 

One  of  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  governor  has  taken  me  to  see 
the  Convent  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  serves  as  residence  for 
the  archbishop  of  Yarowslaf.  This  monastery,  like  all  the  Greek 
religious  houses,  is  a  kind  of  low  citadel,  enclosing  several  churchesy 
and  numerous  small  edifices  of  every  style  except  the  good  style. 

The  only  thing  that  appeared  to  me  novel  and  striking  in  the 
visit,  was  the  devotion  of  my  guide,  Prince  — .  He  bent  his 
forehead,  and  applied  his  lips  with  a  fervour  that  was  surprising, 
to  all  the  objects  preseAted  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful ;  and 
in  this  convent,  which  encloses  several  sanctuaries,  he  performed 
the  same  ceremonies  in  twenty  diflerent  places.  Meanwhile  hh 
drawing-room  conversation  announced  nothing  of  this  deTotion  of 
the  cloister.      He  concluded  by  inviting  me  also  to  kiss  the  relics 
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of  8  saint  whose  tomb  a  monk  had  opened  for  us.  I 
make  at  least  fifty  signs  of  the  cross  ;  he  kis:ed  twent 
andreHcs:  in  short,  not  any  one  of  our  nuns  in  the  sec 
her  convent  would  repeat  so  many  genuflexions,  salutat 
inclinations  of  the  head  in  passing  and  repassing  the  hig] 
her  church,  as  did  this  Russian  prince,  an  old  officer  and 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  presence  of  a  strange 
monastery  of  the  Transfiguration. 

The  Greeks  cover  the  walls  of  their  churches  with  fres 

ings  in  the  Byzantine  style.    A  foreigner  feels  at  first  som 

for  these  representations,  because  he  believes  them  anci 

when  he  finds  that  the  churches  which  appear  the  mos 

have  been  recoloured,  and  often  rebuilt  but  yesterday,  hit 

tion  soon  changes  into  profound  ennuL    The  Madonnas, 

ones  most  newly  painted,  resemble  those  that  were  broi 

Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  to  revive  there 

for  art.    But  since  then  the  Italians  —  their  genius  elec 

the  conquering  spirit  of  the  Roman  church  —  have  percei 

pursued  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  and  have  producec 

the  world  has  seen  of  most  sublime  in  every  branch  of  art 

which  time  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the 

after  them,  have  continued  faithfully  to  chalk  their  Yirgi 

e^hth  century. 

The  Eastern  church  has  never  been  favourable  to  ' 
Since  schism  was  declared,  she  has  done  nothing  but  bei 
minds  with  the  subtleties  of  theology.     In  the  present 
true  believers  in  Russia  dispute  seriously  among  themsel 
i^hetber  it  is  permitted  to  give  the  natural  flesh  colour  to  1 
of  the  Virgin,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  colour  t! 
the  pretended  Madonnas  of  St.  Luke,  with  that  tint  of  bisf 
LS  so  unnaturaL     There  is  also  much  dispute  among  then 
[xianner  of  representing  the  rest  of  the  person:  it  is 
.vhether  the  body  ought  to  be  painted  or  imitated  in  : 
(oclosed  in  a  kind  of  cuirass,  which  leaves  the  face  aloi 
rz*  sometimes  the  eyes  only.     The  reader  must  explain  i 
j&  be  best  can,  why  a  metallic  body  appears  more  decC 
yes  of  the  Greek  priests  than  canvas  painted  as  a  woma 
We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  great  points  of  disp 
rsreek  church.     Certain  doctors,  whose  number  is  large 
>3rni  a  sect,  have  conscientiously  separated  themselves 

i>  o  2 
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mother-church  because  she  now  shields  within  her  bosom  impious 
innovators,  who  permit  the  priests  to  give  the  sacerdotal  benedic- 
tion with  three  fingers  of  the  hand,  whereas  the  true  tradition 
wills  that  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  only  shall  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  dispensing  blessings  upon  the  faithfuL 

Such  are  the  questions  now  agitated  in  the  Greco-Russian 
church ;  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  considered  puerile : 
they  inflame  passions,  provoke  heresy,  and  decide  the  fate  of  men 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.     To  return  to  my  entertainers : 

The  great  Russian  nobles  appear  to  me  more  amiable  in  the  pro- 
vinces than  at  court. 

The  wife  of  the  governor  of  Yarowslaf  has,  at  this  moment,  all  her 
family  united  around  her ;  several  of  her  sisters,  with  their  hus- 
bands and  children,  are  lodged  in  her  house ;  she  admits  likewise 
to .  her  table  the  principal  employes  of  her  husband,  who  are  in< 
habitants  of  the  city ;  her  son  also  is  still  attended  by  a  tutor; 
60  that  at  dinner  there  were  twenty  persons  to  sit  down  to  table. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  North  to  precede  the  principal  repast  by 
a  smaller  refection,  which  is  served  in  the  saloon  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  entering  the  dining-room.  This  preliminary,  which 
is  destined  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  is  called  in  Russian,  if  my  ear 
has  not  deceived  me,  zacuska.  The  servants  bring  upon  trays, 
small  plates  filled  with  fresh  caviare,  such  as  is  only  eaten  in  this 
country,  dried  fish,  cheese,  salt  meats,  sea  biscuits,  and  pastry; 
with  these,  bitter  liqueurs,  French  brandy,  London  porter,  Hun- 
garian wine,  &c.,  are  also  brought  in  ;  to  which  the  company 
help  themselves  standing.  A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  usages 
of  the  country,  or  an  appetite  easily  satisfied,  might  very  soon 
here  make  a  meal,  and  remain  afterwards  a  spectator  only  of 
the  real  dinner.  The  Russians  eat  plentifully,  and  keep  a  liberal 
table ;  but  they  are  too  fond  of  hashes,  stuffing,  little  balls  of  mince- 
meat, and  fish  pat^s. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  fishes  in  the  world  is  caught  in  the 
Volga,  where  it  abounds.  It  is  called  the  sterlet,  and  unites  the 
flavour  of  the  sea  and  fresh-water  fishes,  without,  however,  resem- 
bling any  that  I  have  eaten  elsewhere.  This  fish  is  large,  its 
flesh  light  and  fine ;  its  head,  pointed  and  full  of  cartilages,  is 
considered  delicate ;  the  monster  is  seasoned  very  skilfully,  but 
without  many  spices  :  the  sauce  that  is  served  with  it  unites  the 
flavour  of  wine,  strong  meat  broth,  and  lemon-juice.     I  prefer  this 
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national  dish  to  all  the  other  ragouts  of  the  land,  and  es] 
the  cold  and  sour  soup,  that  species  of  fish-broth,  iced,  t 
the  detestable  treat  of  the  Russians.  They  also  make 
sugared  vinegar,  of  which  I  have  tasted  enough  to  pi 
ever  asking  for  anj  more. 

The  governor's  dinner  was  good  and  well  served, 
superfluity,  and  without  useless  recherche.  The  abund 
excellent  quality  of  the  water-melons  astonish  me: 
that  they  come  from  the  environs  of  Moscow,  but  I  shoi 
imagine  they  send  to  the  Crimea  for  them.  It  is  the 
this  country  to  place  the  dessert  upon  the  table  at  the  c« 
ment  of  the  dinner,  and  to  serve  it  plate  by  plate.  Th 
has  its  advantages,  and  its  inconveniences:  it  seems  t< 
perfectly  proper  at  great  dinners. 

The  Russian  dinners  are  of  a  reasonable  length  ;  and 
the  guests  disperse  upon  rising  from  table.  Some  pr; 
Oriental  habit  of  the  siesta ;  others  take  a  promenade  or 
their  business  after  drinking  coffee.  Dinner  is  not  here 
which  finishes  the  labours  of  the  day ;  and  when  I  tool 
the  lady  of  the  house,  she  had  the  kindness  to  engage  me 
and  pass  the  evening  with  her.  I  accepted  the  invitati 
felt  it  would  be  unpoUte  to  refuse  it :  all  that  is  ofiered  t 
is  done  with  so  much  good  taste,  that  neither  my  fatigi 
wish  to  retire  and  write  to  my  friends,  is  sufficient  to 
my  liberty :  such  hospitality  is  a  pleasant  tyranny ;  it 
indelicate  not  to  accept  it ;  a  carriage-and-four  and  a 
placed  at  my  disposal,  a  whole  family  are  troubling  t 
to  amuse  me  and  to  show  me  the  country ;'  and  this  is  d 
)ut  any  affected  compliments,  superfluous  protestations, 
unate  empressement ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  resist  so  i 
implicity,  grace,  and  elegance ;  I  should  yield  were  it 
.  patriotic  instinct,  for  there  is  in  these  agreeable  n 
ouvenir  of  ancient  France  which  aflects  and  attracts  me 
s  though  I  had  come  to  the  frontiers  of  the  civilised 
eap  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  French  spirit  of  the  c 
entury,  a  spirit  that  has  been  long  lost  among  oursel 
lexpressible  charm  of  good  manners,  and  of  simple 
sminds  me  of  a  paradox  of  one  of  the  most  intellecti 
avc  ever  known :  "  There  is  not,"  he  says,  "  a  bad  act 
ad  sentiment  that  has  not  its  source  in  a  fault  of 
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conseauently,  true  politeness  is  virtue ;  it  is  all  the  virtues  united.** 
He  goes  yet  further ;  he  pretends  there  is  no  other  vice  hut  that 
of  coarseness. 

At  nine  o'clock  this  evening,  I  returned  to  the  house  of  the 
governor.    We  had  first  music,  and  afterwards  a  lottery. 

One  of  the  brothers  of  the  lady  of  the  house  plays  the  violon- 
cello in  a  charming  manner ;  he  was  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  his  wife,  a  very  agreeable  woman.  This  duett,  as  well  as  many 
national  airs,  sung  with  taste,  made  the  evening  pass  rapidly. 

The  conversation  of  Madame  de ^  the  old  friend  of  my 

grandmother  and  of  Madame  de  Polignac,  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  shorten  it.  The  lady  has  lived  in  Russia  for  forty-seven 
years  ;  she  has  viewed  and  judged  the  country  with  discernment 
and  justice,  and  she  states  the  truth  without  hostility,  and  yet 
without  rhetorical  precautions :  this  is  new  to  me ;  her  frankness 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  universal  dissimulation  practised  b> 
the  Russians.  An  intelligent  Frenchwoman,  who  has  passed  her 
life  among  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  know  them  better  than  they 
know  themselves ;  for  they  blind  themselves  in  order  the  better  to 

impose  falsehood  upon  others.    Madame  de said  and  repeated 

to  me,  that  in  this  country  the  sentiment  of  honour  is  without 
power,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  women :  they  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  religion  to  be  faithful  to  their  word,  to  despise  falsehood, 
to  observe  delicacy  in  money  affairs,  and  independence  in  politics;  in 

short,  according  to  Madame  de ,  the  greater  number  of  them 

possess  what  is  wanted  in  the  great  majority  of  the  men — probity  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  life,  whether  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
In  general,  the  Russian  women  think  more  than  the  men,  because 
they  act  less.  Leisure,  that  advantage  inherent  in  a  woman's  mode  of 
life,  is  as  advantageous  to  their  character  as  to  their  understanding; 
they  are  better  informed,  less  servile,  and  possess  more  energy  of 
sentiment  than  the  other  sex.  Heroism  itself  appears  to  them 
natural,  and  becomes  easy.  The  Princess  Troubetzkoi  is  not  the 
only  woman  who  has  followed  her  husband  to  Siberia:  many  exiled 
men  have  received  from  their  wives  this  sublime  proof  of  devotion, 
which  loses  none  of  its  value  for  being  less  rare  than  I  imagined 
it :  unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  their  names.  Where  will  they 
find  a  historian  and  a  poet  ?  Were  it  only  on  account  of  unknown 
virtues,  it  would  be  necessary  to  believe  in  a  last  judgment.  The 
glory  of  the  good  is  a  part  which  would  be  wanting  to  the  justice 
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of  God :  we  can  imagine  the  pardon  of  the  Omnipotent ;  we  can- 
not imagine  his  indifference.  Virtue  is  onlj  so  called,  because  it 
cannot  be  recompensed  by  men.  It  would  lose  its  perfection  and 
become  a  matter  of  mercenary  calculation  if  it  were  sure  of  always 
being  appreciated  and  remunerated  upon  earth :  virtue  which  did 
not  reach  to  the  supernatural  and  the  sublime  would  be  incomplete. 
If  evil  did  not  exist,  where  would  there  be  saints  ?  The  combat 
is  necessary  to  the  victory,  and  the  victor  may  even  ask  from  God 
the  conqueror's  crown.  This  beautiful  spectacle  justifies  Pro- 
vidence, which,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  attentive  Heaven, 
tolerates  the  errors  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  before  permitting  me  to  leave, 
my  entertainers,  with  the  view  of  paying  me  a  compliment,  expe- 
dited, by  several  days,  a  ceremony  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  for  six  months  in  the  family :  it  was  the  drawing  of  a  lottery,  the 
object  of  which  was  charity.  All  the  prizes,  consisting  of  articles 
made  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  her  friends  and  relatives^  were 
tastefully  spread  upon  the  tables :  the  one  which  fell  to  me,  I  can- 
not say  by  chance  (for  my  tickets  had  been  carefully  selected),  was 
a  pretty  note-book  with  a  varnished  cover.  I  wrote  in  it  the  date, 
and  added  a  few  words  by  way  of  remembrance.  In  the  times  of 
our  fathers,  an  impromptu  in  verse  would  have  been  suggested ; 
but,  in  these  days,  when  public  impromptus  abound  ctd  nauseam^ 
those  of  the  salon  are  out  of  date.  £phemeral  literature,  politics, 
and  philosophy,  have  dethroned  the  quatrain  and  the  sonnet  I 
bad  not  the  ready  wit  to  write  a  single  couplet ;  but  I  should,  in 
justice,  add,  that  neither  did  I  feel  the  ambition. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  my  amiable  entertainers^  whom  I  am 
to  meet  again  at  the  fair  of  Nijni,  I  returned  to  my  inn,  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  day.  The  house  of  the  peasant  in  which  I 
lodged  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  saloon  of  to-day,  in  other 
words,  Kamtschatka  and  Versailles  within  a  distance  traversed  in 
a  few  hours,  present  a  contrast  which  describes  Russia. 

I  sacrifice  my  nights  to  relate  to  my  friends  the  objects  that 
strike  me  during  the  day.  My  chapter  is  not  finished,  and  dawn 
already  appears. 

The  contrasts  in  this  empire  are  abrupt ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
peasant  and  the  lord  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  land :  the 
grandees  are  as  cultivated  as  if  they  lived  in  another  country ;  the 
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serfs  are  as  ignorant  and  savage  as  thougli  they  served  under 
lords  like  themselves. 

It  is  much  less  with  the  abuses  of  aristocracy  that  I  reproach 
the  Russian  government,  than  with  the  absence  of  an  authorised 
aristocratic  power  whose  attributes  might  be  clearly  and  constitu- 
tionally defined.  Recognised  political  aristocracies  have  always 
struck  me  as  being  beneficent  in  their  influence ;  whilst  the  aris- 
tocracies that  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  chimeras,  or  the 
injustices  of  privileges,  are  pernicious,  because  their  attributes 
remain  undefined  and  ill  regulated.  It  is  true  the  Russian  lords 
are  masters,  and  too  absolute  masters^  in  their  territories ;  whence 
arise  those  excesses  that  fear  and  hypocrisy  conceal  by  humane 
phrases,  softly  pronounced,  which  deceive  travellers,  and,  too  often, 
the  government  also.  But  these  men^  though  monarchs  in  their 
far  distant  domains,  have  no  power  in  the  state ;  they  do  what 
they  please  on  their  own  lands,  defying  the  power  of  the  Emperor, 
by  corrupting  or  intimidating  his  secondary  agents ;  but  the 
country  is  not  governed  by  them  ;  they  enjoy  no  consideration  in 
the  general  direction  of  affairs.  It  is  only  by  becoming  courtiers, 
by  labouring  for  promotion  in  the  tchinn^  that  they  can  obtain 
any  public  credit  or  standing.  This  life  of  the  courtier  excludes 
all  elevation  of  sentiment,  independence  of  spirit,  and  humane, 
patriotic  views,  which  are  essential  elements  of  aristocratic  bodies 
legally  constituted  in  states  organised  to  extend  their  power  and 
to  flourish  long. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  excludes  the  just 
pride  of  the  man  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  his  labour.  It 
unites  all  the  disadvantages  of  democracy  with  those  of  despotism, 
and  rejects  every  thing  that  is  good  in  both  systems. 

Russia  is  governed  by  a  class  of  subaltern  employes,  transferred 
direct  from  the  public  schools  to  the  public  administration.  These 
individuals,  who  are  very  frequently  the  sons  of  men  bom  in 
foreign  lands,  are  noble  so  soon  as  they  wear  a  cross  at  their 
button-hole ;  and  it  is  only  the  Emperor  who  gives  this  decoration. 
Invested  with  the  magical  sign,  they  become  proprietors  of  estates 
and  of  men ;  and  thus,  obtaining  power  without  obtaining  also 
that  heritage  of  magnanimity  natural  in  a  chieftain  born  and  habi- 
tuated to  command,  the  new  lords  use  their  authority  like  upstarts 
as  they  are,  and  render  odious  to  tbe  nation,  and  the  world,  the 
system  of  servitude  established  in  Russia,  at  the  period  when 
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ancient  Europe  began  to  destroy  her  feudal  institui 
virtue  of  their  offices,  these  despots  oppress  the  countr; 
punitj,  and  incommode  even  the  Emperor ;  who  perce 
astonishment,  that  he  is  not  so  powerful  as  he  imagin 
he  dares  not  complain  or  even  confess  it  to  himself.  *] 
bureaucracy,  a  power,  terrible  every  where,  because  its 
always  made  in  the  .name  of  order,  but  more  terrible 
than  any  where  else.  When  we  see  administrativ< 
acting  under  Imperial  despotism,  we  may  tremble  f 
where  is  established,  without  counterbalance,  the  i 
government  propagated  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  tl 
Empire. 

The  Emperors  of  Eussia,  equally  mistaken  in  their  ( 

and  their  suspicion^  viewed  the  nobles  as  rivals,  and  s< 

to  find  slaves  in  the  men  they  needed  for  ministers. 

sprung  up  the  swarm  of  obscure  agents  who  labour  to  ^ 

land  in  obedience  to  ideas  not  their  own ;  from  which 

that  they  can  never  satisfy  real  wants.     This  class  of 

hostile  in  their  hearts  to  the  order  of  things  which  tl 

are  recruited  in  a  great  measure  from  among  the  s( 

popes*, — a  body  of  vulgar  aspirants,  of  upstarts  with< 

for  they  need  no  merit  to  oblige  the  state  to  disembarrat 

the  burden  which  they  are  upon  it ;  people  who  appr 

the  ranks  without  possessing  any ;  minds  which  partie 

in  the  popular  prejudices  and  the  aristocratic  pretension 

having  the  energy  of  the  one  or  the  wisdom  of  the  oth 

elude  all  in  one  clause,  the  sons  of  the  priests  are  rev 

charged  with  maintaining  the  established  order. 

Half  enlightened,  liberal  as  the  ambitious,  as  fond  of  < 
as  the  slave,  imbued  with  crude  philosophical  notio 
inapplicable  to  the  country  which  they  call  their  own,  1 
their  sentiments  and  semi-enlightened  ideas  come  fro 
these  men  are  urging  the  nation  towards  a  goal  of  ^ 
ire  perhaps  ignorant  themselves,  which  the  Emperor 
magined,  and  which  is  not  one  that  true  Russians  or  ti 
>f  humanity  will  desire. 

Their  permanent  x^onspiracy  dates  as  far  back  as  tl 
S^apoleon.  The  political  Italian  had  foreseen  the  dan 
ilussian  power ;  and,  wishing  to  weaken  the  enemy  of  i 
sed  Europe,  he  had  recourse,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  ii 

•  Greek  priests* 
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ideas*  He  profited  by  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  by  the  innate  tendency  of  that  prince  towards 
liberal  institutions,  to  send  to  Petersburg,  under  pretext  of  aiding 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Emperor  s  designs,  a  great  number 
of  political  workmen, — ^a  kind  of  masked  army,  charged  with 
secretly  preparing  the  way  for  our  soldiers.  These  skilful  in- 
triguers were  instructed  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  govern- 
ment,  and  especially  with  the  system  of  public  education,  and  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  doctrines  opposed  to 
the  political  religion  of  the  land.  Thus  did  the  great  warrior — 
heir  to  the  French  revolution  and  foe  to  the  liberties  of  the  world 
-^throw  from  afar  the  seeds  of  trouble  and  of  discord,  because  the 
unity  of  despotism  appeared  to  him  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
military  government  which  constitutes  the  immense  power  of 
Bussia. 

That  empire  is  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  slow  and  profound 
policy  of  the  adversary  it  flattered  itself  that  it  had  conquered, — 
an  adversary  whose  posthumous  machiavelism  survives  reverses 
unheard  of  in  the  history  of  human  wars.  To  the  secretly- working 
influence  of  these  pioneers  of  our  armies^  and  to  that  of  their 
children  and  their  disci ples>  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  the 
revolutionary  ideas  which  have  taken  root  in  many  families,  and 
even  in  the  army ;  and  the  explosion  of  which  has  produced  the 
conspiracies  that  we  have  seen  hitherto  breaking  themselves 
against  the  strength  of  the  established  government.  Perhaps  I 
deceive  myself,  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  present  Emperor  will 
triumph  over  these  ideas,  by  crushing,  even  to  the  last  man,  those 
who  defend  them. 

I  was  far  from  expecting  to  And  in  Russia  such  vestiges  of  our 
policy,  and  to  hear  from  the  mouths  of  Eussians  reproaches  si- 
milar to  those  that  the  Spaniards  have  addressed  to  us  for  thirty- 
flve  years  past.  If  the  mischievous  intentions  which  the  Russians 
attribute  to  Napoleon  were  real,  no  interest,  no  patriotism  could 
justify  them.  We  cannot  save  one  part  of  the  world  by  deceiving 
the  other.  Our  religious  propagandism  appears  to  me  sublime, 
because  the  Catholic  church  accords  with  every  form  of  govern- 
ment and  every  degree  of  civilisation,  over  which  it  reigns  with 
all  the  superiority  of  mind  over  body :  but  political  proselytism, 
that  is  to  say,  the  narrow  spirit  of  conquest,  or  to  speak  yet  more 
justly,  the  spirit  of  rapine  justified  by  that  skilful  sophistry  called 
glory,  is  odious ;  for,  far  from  drawing  together  the  human  rac^ 
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this  contracted  ambition  divides  them :  unity  can  onl 

to  elevated  and  extended  ideas ;  but  the  politics  of  na 

ferenoe  are  always  little ;  its  liberality  is  hypocritici 

nical ;  its  benefits  are  ever  deceptive :  every  nation  si 

fix>m  within  itself  the  means  for  the  improvements  it  i 

To  resume :  the  problem  proposed,  not  by  men,  bu 

by  the  concatenation  of  circumstances,  to  an  Empero 

is  to  favour  among  the  nation  the  progress  of  knowled 

to  hasten  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs ;  and  furthei 

this  object  by  the  improving  of  manners,  by  the  enc 

humanity  and  of  legal  liberty ;  in  short,  by  ameliors 

with  the  view  of  alleviating  destinies.      Such  is  th 

imposed  upon  any  man  who  would  now  reign,  even 

but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Emperor's  position  is,  tha 

shape  his  course  towards  this  object,  keeping  clear, 

side,  of  the  mute  though  well-organised  tyranny  of  a  re 

administration,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  arrogance  ai 

spiracles  of  an  aristocracy  so  much  the  more  unquiet 

dable  as  its  power  is  vague  and  undefined. 

It  must  be  owned  that  no  sovereign  has  yet  acqui 
in  this  terrible  task  with  so  much  firmness,  talent,  and  g 
as  have  been  displayed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  He 
of  the  modern  Russian  princes  who  has  perceived  the 
being  a  Russian  in  order  to  confer  good  upon  the  Rusi 
doubtedly  history  will  say :  This  man  was  a  great  sovc 
I  have  no  time  left  for  sleeping :  the  horses  are  ah 
carriage,  and  I  shall  soon  be  on  the  road  to  NijnL 
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The  Banks  of  the  Volga.  —  Bossian  Coachmen  in  Mountain  '. 
troma. — Ferry  on  the  Volga. — Accident  in  a  Forest.  —  ] 
Women.  —  Civilisation  injurious.  —  Bousseau  justified.  —  Ety 
word  Sarmatian.  —  Elegance,  Industry,  and  Humility  of  the 
Their  Music.  —  National  Music  dangerous  to  Despotism.  — 
Siberia. — A  Picture  of  Hussia.  —  Exiles  on  the  Eoad. 

OuB  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Volga.    Yesterda 
that  river  at  Yarowslaf,  and  I  have  re-crossed  it  to-day  s 

*  Written  at  Yourewctch  Powolskoi,  a  small  town  between  1 
Nijni  Novgorod. 
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In  many  places  its  two  banks  differ  in  physical  aspect   Oii  one 
side,  stretches  an  immense  plain  level  with  the  water,  on  the 
other,  the  bank  forms  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  sometimes  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.     This  rampart  or  na- 
tural embankment,  which  extends  a  considerable  way  backwards 
from  the  river  before  it  again  loses  itself  in  gradual  slopes  upon 
the  plain,  is  clothed  with  osiers  and  birch,  and  is  broken,  from 
distance  to  distance,  by  the  river's  tributaries.      These  vratet- 
courses  form  deep  furrows  in  the  bank,  which  they  have  to  pierce 
in  order  to  reach  the  mighty  stream.    The  bank,  thus  broken,  re- 
sembles a  mountain  chain,  and  the  furrows  are  real  valleys,  across 
which  the  road  parallel  to  the  Volga  is  carried. 

The  Russian  coachmen,  although  so  skilful  on  level  ground,  are, 
on  mountainous  roads,  the  most  dangerous  drivers  in  the  world. 
That  on  which  we  are  now  travelling  puts  their  prudence  and  my 
sang-froid  to  the  full  proof.    The  continual  ascending  and  descend- 
ing would,  if  the  declivities  were  longer,  be,  under  their  mode  o? 
driving,   extremely    perilous.     The    coachman    commences  the 
descent  at  a  foot's  pace  ;  when  about  a  third  of  it  is  got  over, 
which  generally  brings  you  to  the  steepest  part,  man  and  horses 
begin  mutually  to  weary  of  their  unaccustomed  prudence ;  the 
latter  get  into  a  gallop,  the  carriage  rolls  after  with  constantly 
increasing  velocity  until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  a  bridge  of 
planks,  frail,  disjointed,   uneven,  and  moveable  :  for   they  are 
placed,  but  not  fixed,  upon  their  supporting  beams,  and  under  the 
poles  which  serve  as  rails  to  the  trembling  structure.     A  bridge 
of  this  kind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  each  ravine.     If  the  horses, 
in  their  wild  gallop,  do  not  bring  the  carriage  straight  on  the 
planks,  it  will  be  overturned.     The  life  of  the  traveller  depends 
entirely  upon  the  address  of  the  driver,  and  upon  the  legs  of  fonr 
spirited,  but  weak  and  tired  animals.     If  a  horse  stumbles,  or  a 
strap  breaks,  all  is  lost. 

At  the  third  repetition  of  this  hazardous  game,  I  desired  that 
the  wheel  should  be  locked,  but  there  was  no  drag  on  my  Moscow 
carriage ;  I  had  been  told  that  it  was  never  necessary  to  lock  the 
wheel  in  Russia.  To  supply  the  want,  it  was  necessary  to  detach 
one  of  the  horses,  and  to  use  its  traces.  I  have  ordered  the  same 
operation  to  be  repeated,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  drivers, 
each  time  that  the  length  and  steepness  of  the  declivity  have 
seemed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  carriage,  the  frailness  of 
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which  I  have  already  only  too  often  experienced.  The  coachmen, 
astonished  as  they  appear,  do  not  make  the  least  objection  to  my 
strange  fancies,  nor  in  any  way  oppose  the  orders  that  I  give 
them  through  the  feldjager  ;  but  I  can  read  their  thoughts  in  their 
faces.  The  presence  of  a  government-servant  procures  me  every- 
where marks  of  deference :  such  a  proof  of  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  renders  me  an  object  of  respect  among  the  people. 
I  would  not  advise  any  stranger,  so  little  experienced  as  I  am,  to 
risk  himself  without  such  a  guide  on  Eussian  roads,  especially 
those  of  the  interior. 

When  the  traveller  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  cross  safely  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  next  difficulty  is  to  climb  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Russian  horses  know  no  other  pace  but  the  gallop :  if 
the  road  is  not  heavy,  the  hill  short,  and  the  carriage  light,  they 
bring  you  to  the  summit  in  a  moment;  but  if  the  ascent  is  long, 
or  the  road,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  sandy,  they  soon  come  to  a 
step,  panting  and  exhausted,  in  the  middle  of  their  task;  turn 
stupid  under  the  application  of  the  whip,  kick,  and  run  back,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  throwing  the  carriage  into  the  ditches ; 
while  at  each  dilemma  of  the  kind  I  say  to  myself,  in  derision 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  Bjissians,  There  are  no  distances  in 
Bussia ! 

The  coachmen,  however  adroit  they  may  be,  want  experience 
when  they  leave  their  native  plains ;  they  do  not  understand  the 
proper  manner  of  getting  horses  over  mountains.  At  the  first 
signs  of  hesitation  everybody  alights ;  the  servants  push  at  the 
wheels ;  at  every  few  steps  the  horses  stop  to  breathe,  when  the 
men  rub  their  nostrils  with  vinegar,  and  encourage  them  with 
voice  and  hand.  In  this  manner,  aided  by  strokes  of  the  whip, 
generally  applied  with  admirable  judgment,  we  gain  the  summit 
of  these  formidable  ridges,  which  in  other  countries  would  be 
climbed  without  difficulty.  The  road  from  Yarowslaf  to  Nijni  i& 
one  of  the  most  hilly  in  the  interior  of  Eussia ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  natural  rampart  or  quay  that  crowns  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  exceeds  the  height  of  a  house  of  five  or  six  stories  in 
Paris. 

There  is  one  danger  when  journeying  in  Russia  which  could 
hardly  be  foreseen — ^the  danger  the  traveller  runs  of  breaking  his 
head  against  the  cover  of  his  caUche.  He  who  intends  visiting 
the  country  need  not  smile,  for  the  peril  is  actual  and  imminent. 
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The  logs  of  which  the  bridges  and  often  the  roads  themFelvea  are 
made,  render  the  carriages  liable  to  shocks  so  violent,  that  the 
traveller,  when  not  warned,  would  be  thrown  out  if  his  equipage 
were  open,  and  would  break  his  neck  if  the  head  were  up.  It  ia 
therefore  advisable,  in  Eussia,  to  procure  a  carriage  the  top  of 
which  is  as  lofty  as  possible.  A  bottle  of  Seltz^-water,  substan- 
tial as  those  bottles  are,  has,  although  well  packed  in  hay,  been 
broken  under  my  seat  by  the  violence  <^  the  jolts. 

Yesterday,  I  slept  in  a  post-house,  where  there  was  a  want  of 
every  common  convenience.    My  carriage  is  so  uncomfortable, 
and  the  roads  are  so  rough,  that  I  cannot  journey  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  together  without  suffering  from  violent  head- 
ache, and,  therefore,  as  I  prefer  a  bad  lodging  to  brain-fever,  I 
stop  wherever  we  may  happen  to  be.    The  greatest  rarity  in  these 
out-of-the-way  lodgings,  and  indeed  in  all  Eussia,  is  clean  linen. 
I  carry  my  bed  with  me,  but  I  cannot  burden  mysdf  with  much 
store  of  bed-clothes ;  and  the  table-cloths  which  they  give  me  at 
the  post-houses,  as  substitutes,  have  always  been  in  use.    Yester- 
day, at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  master  of  the  post-bouse 
sent  to  a  village  more  than  a  league  distant  to  search  for  dean 
sheets  on  my  account.    I  should  have  protested  against  this  excess 
of  zeal  in  my  feldjager,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  the  next 
morning.    From  the  window  of  my  kennel,  by  the  obscured  light 
that  is  called  night  in  Eussia,  I  could  admire  at  leisure  the  eternal 
Roman  peristyle,  which,  with  its  wooden,  whitewashed  pediment 
and  its  plaster  pillars,  adorns,  on  the  stable  side,  the  Bussian  post- 
houses:    The  constant  sight  of  this  clumsy  architecture  creates  a 
nightmare  that  follows  me  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.    The  classic  colunm  has  become  the  sign  of  a  public  build- 
ing in  Russia :  false  magnificence  here  displays  itself  by  the  sideot 
the  most  complete  penury;  but  "comfort,**   and   elegance  well 
understood,  and  every  where  the  same,  are  not  to  be  seen,  dther  in 
the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  where  the  saloons  are  superb,  but 
where  the  bed-chamber  is  only  a  screen,  or  yet  in  the  huts  of  the 
peasants.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  two  or  tluree  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  the  whole  empire.    Even  Spain  appears  to  me  less  in  want 
than  Russia  of  objects  of  convenience  and  necessity. 

Another  precaution  indispensable  to  a  traveller  in  this  country 
is  a  Russian  lock.  All  the  Sclavonian  peasants  are  thieves,  in  the 
houses  if  not  on  the  highway.     When,  therefore,  you  have  got 
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jour  luggage  into  tbe  room  of  an  inn  full  of  different 
people,  it  is  necessary,  before  going  out  to  walk,  eithc 
jour  servants  mount  guard  at  tbe  door»  or  to  lock  it 
your  people  will  be  already  engaged  in  keeping  watcl 
carriage ;  and  tbere  are  no  keys,  nor  even  looks  to  tl 
apartments  in  Russian  inns.  The  only  expedient,  then 
be  provided  with  staples,  rings,  and  padlock.  With 
may  speedily  place  your  property  in  safety.  The  count 
with  the  most  adroit  and  audacious  of  robbers.  Thei 
tions  are  so  frequent,  that  justice  does  not  dare  to  be 
Every  thing  is  here  done  by  fits  and  starts,  or  with  ex( 
a  capricious  system,  which  too  well  accords  with  the  ill 
minds  of  the  people,  who  are  as  indifferent  to  equity  ii 
to  truth  in  speech. 

I,  yesterday,  visited  the  convent  of  Kdstroma,  an 
apartments  of  Alexis  Romanoff  and  his  mother,  a  ret 
Alexis  left  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  found  the  actuf 
dynasty.     The  convent  was  like  all  the  others.    A  yo 
who  had  not  been  fasting,  and  who  smelt  of  wine  at  a  cc 
distance,  showed  me  the  house.    I  prefer  old  monks  v 
beards,  and  popes  with  bald  beads,  to  these  young 
recluses.    The  Treasury,  also,  resembled  those  I  had 
where.     Would  the  reader  know  in  a  few  words,  what 
Russia  is  a  country  where  the  same  persons  and  the  si 
are  every  where  to  be  seen.    This  is  so  true,  that  on  t 
any  place,  we  think  always  that  we  recognise  persons 
had  left  elsewhere. 

At  Kunitcba,  the  ferry-boat  in  which  we  re-crossed 
had  sides  so  low,  that  the  smallest  thing  would  have  c 
upset.  Nothing  has  ever  appeared  to  me  more  dull  a 
than  this  little  town,  which  1  visited  during  a  cold  n 
panied  with  wind,  that  kept  the  inhabitants  prisonei 
bouses.  Had  the  wind  increased,  we  should  have  run 
)f  being  drowned  in  the  river.    I  recollected  that  at '. 

10  one  stirs  a  step  to  save  those  who  fall  into  the  N 
thought,  that  should  the  same  fate  happen  to  me  he 
ittempt  would  be  made  to  save  me  by  any  one  on  tl 
vhich  are  populous  though  they  appear  a  desert,  so  j 

11  lent  are  tbe  soil,  the  heavens,  and  the  inhabitants. 
aan  has  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians ; 
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ing  by  their  melancholy  air,  I  should  say  they  are  indifferent  to 
their  own  lives  as  well  as  to  those  of  others. 

Existence  is  so  fettered  and  restrained,  that  every  one  seems  to 
me  secretly  to  cherish  the  desire  of  changing  his  abode,  without 
possessing  the  power.  The  great  have  no  passports,  the  poor  no 
money,  and  all  remain  as  they  are,  patient  through  despair,  that 
is,  as  indifferent  about  death  as  about  life.  Resignation,  which  is 
every  where  else  a  virtue,  is  in  Eussia  a  vice,  because  it  perpe- 
tuates the  compulsory  immobility  of  things. 

The  question  here,  is  not  one  of  political  liberty,  but  of  personal 
independence,  of  freedom  of  movement,  and  even  of  the  expression 
of  natural  sentiment.  The  slaves  dare  only  quarrel  in  a  low 
voice  ;  to  be  angry  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  power.  The  greater 
the  appearance  of  calm  under  this  system,  the  more  do  I  pity  the 
people :  tranquillity  or  the  knout !  —  this  is  for  them  the  condition 
of  existence.  The  knout  of  the  great  is  Siberia ;  and  Siberia 
itself  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  Eussia. 


I  am  writing  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  many  leagues  from  any 
habitation.  We  are  stopped,  in  a  deep  bed  of  sand,  by  an  acci- 
dent that  has  happened  to  my  carriage ;  and  while  my  valet  is, 
with  the  aid  of  a  peasant  whom  Heaven  has  sent  us,  repairing  the 
damage,  I,  who  am  humbled  by  the  want  of  resources  which  I 
find  within  myself  for  such  an  occurrence,  and  who  feel  that  I 
should  only  be  in  the  way  of  the  workmen  if  I  attempted  to  assist 
them,  take  up  my  pen  to  prove  the  inutility  of  mental  cultui*e, 
when  man,  deprived  of  all  the  accessories  of  civilisation,  is  obliged 
to  struggle,  without  any  other  resource  but  his  own  strength, 
against  a  wild  nature,  still  armed  with  all  the  primitive  power 
that  it  received  from  God. 

As  I  have  before  said,  handsome  female  peasants  are  scarce  in 
Russia;  but  when  they  are  handsome,  their  beauty  is  perfect. 
The  oval  or  almond  shape  of  their  eyes  imparts  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion ;  the  eyelid  is  finely  and  delicately  chiselled,  but  the  blue 
of  the  pupil  is  often  clouded,  which  reminds  one  of  the  ancient 
Sarmatians,  as  described  by  Tacitus :  this  hue  gives  to  their 
veiled  glances  a  gentleness  and  an  innocence,  the  charm  of 
which  is  irresistible.  They  possess  all  the  vague  and  shadowy 
delicacy  of  the  women  of  the  North,  united  with  the  voluptuous- 
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iiess  of  the  Oriental  females.    The  expression  of  kindc 

ravishing  creatures  inspires  a  singular  feeling, — a  mi: 

epect  and  confidence.    He  must  visit  the  interior  of 

would  know  the  real  gifts  of  the  primitive  man,  and 

refinements  of  society  have  lost  for  him.    In  this  patr 

it  is  civilisation  which  spoils  the  inhabitants.     The 

was  naturally  ingenuous,  musical,  and  almost  tender-h 

drilled  Russian  is  false,  tyrannical,  imitative,  and  foe 

It  would  take  mmre  than  a  century  to  establish  an  accc 

the  national  manners  and  the  new  European  ideas 

that,  all  the  while,  Bussia  was  governed  by  enlighter 

— friends  of  progress,  as  the  expression  now  is.     At  ] 

complete  separation  of  classes  makes  social  life  a  viole 

thing.    It  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  coi 

seau  took  the  first  idea  of  his  system ;  for  it  is  not  eve 

to  possess  the  resources  of  his  magic  eloquence  to  pro 

and  sciences  have  done  more  evil  than  good  to  the  1^ 

The  future  will  show  the  world  whether  military  a: 

glory  can  compensate  the  Russian  nation  for  the  h 

which  their  social  organisation  deprives  them. 

Elegance  is  inborn  among  the  men  of  pure  Sclavc 

Their  character  unites  a  mixture  of  simplicity,  geni 

sensibility^  which  seduces  all  hearts  :  it  is  often  comb 

good  deal  of  irony  and  some  little  deceitfulness ;  but 

heart  is  naturally  amiable,  these  faults  are  transformed 

of  grace.     The  people  further  possess  the  advantage 

tenance,  the  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  which  is  ini 

influences,  by  an  unknown  charm,  by  the  exhibition 

melancholy,  a  suffering  gentleness,  which  almost  alw 

from  a  secret  sen^e  of  evil,  hid  by  the  sufferer  from 

order  the  better  to  disguise  it  from  others.     The  Russ 

short,  a  resigned  nation, — this  simple,  description  exp 

thing.     The  man  who  is  deprived  of  liberty, — and  here 

tion  of  that  wV)rd  extends  to  natural  rights  and  rei 

though  he  may  have  all  other  advantages,  is  like  a  plai 

from  the  air  :  in  vain  do  you  water  its  roots,  the  langu 

produces  a  few  leaves,  but  will  never  send  forth  flowei 

The  true  Russians  have  something  peculiar  to  them 

in  their  character,   their  countenance,  and  their  wh- 

Their  carriage  is  light,  and  all  their  movements  denot< 

£  £ 
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superiority.  Their  eyes  are  large,  of  a  long  oval  sbape^  and  the 
eyelid  is  but  little  raised.  Their  glance  combines  an  expression 
of  sentiment  and  of  mischievousness  that  is  very  taking.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  creative  language,  called  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  Syromedes,  a  word  that  signifies  lizard*eyed ;  the  Latin 
word  Sarmatian  is  derived  from  it.  This  expression  of  the  eye 
then  has  struck  all  attentive  observers.  The  forehead  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  neither  very  lofty  nor  very  broad ;  but  its  form  is  classic 
and  graceful.  In  the  character  of  the  people,  both  distrust  and 
credulity,  roguishness  and  tenderness,  are  united,  —  and  these 
contrasts  have  a  charm.  The  Sdavonians  are  neither  coarse  nor 
apathetic,  like  most  other  northern  races.  Poetical  as  nature, 
their  imagination  mixes  with  all  their  affections ;  with  them,  love 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  superstition ;  their  attachments  have 
more  delicacy  than  vivacity :  always  refined,  even  when  impas^ 
stoned,  it  may  be  said  that  their  intellect  pervades  their  sentiment. 
All  these  fugitive  shades  of  character  are  expressed  in  their 
glance,  —  that  glance  which  was  so  well  characterized  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  endowed  with  an  exquisite  talent  for 
appreciating  men  and  things,  and  for  describing  them  by  names^ 
a  faculty  which  renders  their  language  rich  among  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  their  poetry  divine  among  all  poetic  schools. 

The  passionate  fondness  of  the  Russian  peasants  for  tea  proves 
to  me  the  elegance  of  their  nature,  and  well  accords  with  the  de- 
scription I  have  given  of  them.  Tea  is  a  refined  beverage :  it  has 
become  in  Russia  an  absolute  necessary,  When  the  common 
people  ask  for  drink-money,  they  say,  for  tea,  na  tchiai. 

This  instinct  of  good  taste  has  no  connection  with  mental  cul- 
ture ;  it  does  not  even  exclude  barbarism  and  cruelty,  but  it 
excludes  vulgarity. 

The  spectacle  now  before  my  eyes  proves  to  me  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  always  heard  respecting  the  Russian's  singular  dex- 
terity and  industry. 

A  Muscovite  peasant  makes  it  a  principle  to  recognise  no  ob- 
stacles,—  I  do  not  mean  to  his  own  desires,  unhappy  creature ! 
but  to  the  orders  he  receives.  Aided  by  his  inseparable  hatchet^ 
he  becomes  a  kind  of  magician,  who  creates  in  a  moment  all  that 
is  wanted  in  the  desert.  He  repairs  your  carriage,  or,  if  it  is 
beyond  repair,  he  makes  another,  a  kind  of  telega,  skilfully  avail- 
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ing  himself  of  the  remains  of  the  old  one  in  the  constru 
the  new.    I  was  advised  in  Moscow  to  travel  in  a  taranda 
'    I  should  have  done  well  to  have  followed  that  advice ; 
such  an  equipage,  there  is  never  danger  of  stopping  on  t 
It  can  be  repaired,  and  even  reconstructed,  by  every 
peasant 

If  jovL  wish  to  encamp,  this  universal  genius  will  bui 

dwelling  for  the  night,  and  one  that  will  be  preferable 

taverns  in  the  towns^     After  having  established  you  as  • 

ably  as  you  can  expect  to  be,  he  wraps  himself  in  his  sh 

and  sleeps  at  the  door  of  your  new  house,  of  which  he  def 

entrance  with  the  fidelity  of  a  dog ;  or  else,  he  will  seat  hi 

the  foot  of  a  tree  before  the  abode  that  he  has  erected,  ar 

continuing  to  gaze  on  the  sky.  he  will  relieve  the  solitude 

lodging  by  national  songs,  the  melancholy  of  which  a 

response  in  the  gentlest  instincts  of  your  heart ;  for  an  in 

of  music  is  still  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  this  privile| 

The  idea  that  it  would  be  only  just  that  he  should  share  i 

the  cabin  built  by  his  hands,  will  never  enter  his  head. 

Will  these  elites  of  their  race  remain  much  longer  con( 
the  deserts  where  Providence,  with  some  design  of  its  ow 
them  in  reserve  ?  Providence  can  only  answer !  The  qu< 
to  when  the  hour  of  deliverance,  and,  yet  more,  of  triun 
strike  for  them,  is  a  secret  with  God. 

I  am  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  ideas  and  sentii 
these  men.  God,  the  King  of  heaven;  the  Czar,  the 
earth — this  is  all  their  theory:  the  orders,  and  even  the 
of  the  master,  sanctioned  by  the  obedience  of  the  slave ; 
nces  for  their  practice.  The  Russian  peasant  believes 
owes  both  body  and  soul  to  his  lord* 

Conforming  to  this  social  devotion,  he  lives  without  joj 
without  pride ;  for  pride  is  the  moral  element  essential  t 
of  all  intelligent  beings.     It  takes  every  kind  of  form, 
rorm  of  humility,— that  religious  modesty  discovered  1 
:ians. 

A  Kussian  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  say  no  to  his  1 
epresents  to  him  his  two  other  greater  masters,  G^d 
ilmperor  ;  and  he  places  all  his  talent,  all  his  glory,  in  c( 
hose  little  difficulties  of  existence  that  are  magnified, 
alued,  by  the  lower  orders  of  other  lands,  ^  auxiUaric 
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revenge  against  the  rich,  whom  they  consider  as  enemies,  because 
they  are  esteemed  the  happy  of  the  earth. 

The  Russian  serfs  are  too  completely  stripped  of  all  the  blessings 
of  life  to  be  envious :  the  men  who  are  most  to  be  pitied  are  they 
who  no  longer  complain.  The  envious  among  us  are  those  whose 
ambitious  aims  have  failed :  France,  that  land  of  easy  living  and 
rapid  fortune-making,  is  a  nursery  of  envious  people.  I  cannot 
feel  sympathy  with  the  regrets,  full  of  malice,  that  prey  on  these 
men,  whose  souls  are  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  life ;  but  the 
patience  of  the  peasants  here,  inspires  me  with  a  compassion  —  I 
had  almost  said,  with  an  esteem  that  is  profound.  *  The  political 
self-denial  of  the  Russians  is  abject  and  revolting ;  their  domestic 
resignation  is  noble  and  touching.  The  vice  of  the  nation  becomes 
the  virtue  of  the  individual. 

The  plaintive  sadness  of  the  Russian  songs  strikes  every  fo- 
reigner ;  but  this  music  is  not  only  melancholy,  it  is  also  scientific 
and  complicated :  it  is  composed  of  inspired  melodies,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  harmonious  combinations  exceedingly  abstruse,  and 
that  are  not  elsewhere  attained  except  by  study  and  calculation^ 
Often,  in  travelling  through  villages,  I  stop  to  listen  to  pieces  exe- 
cuted by  several  voices  with  a  precision  and  a  musical  instinct 
that  I  am  never  tired  of  admiring.  The  performers,  in  these 
rustic  quintetti)  guess,  by  intuition,  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  the 
rules  of  composition,  the  principles  of  harmony,  the  effects  of  the 
different  kinds  of  voice,  and  they  disdain  singing  in  unison.  They 
execute  series  of  concords,  elaborate,  unexpected,  and  interspersed 
with  shakes  and  delicate  ornaments,  which,  if  not  always  perfectly 
correct,  are  very  superior  to  the  national  melodies  heard  in  other 
lands. 

The  song  of  the  Russian  peasants  is  a  nasal  lamentation,  not 
very  agreeable  when  executed  by  one  voice ;  but  when  sung  in 
chorus,  these  complaints  assume  a  grave,  religious  character,  and 
produce  effects  of  harmony  that  are  surprising.  I  had  supposed 
the  Russian  music  to  have  been  brought  from  Byzantium,  but  I 
am  assured  that  it  is  indigenous :  this  will  explain  the  profound 
melancholy  of  the  airs,  especially  of  those  which  affect  gaiety  by 
their  vivacity  of  movement.  If  the  Russians  do  not  know  how  to 
revolt  against  oppression,  they  know  how  to  sigh  and  groan 
under  it. 

Were  I  in  the  place  of  the  Emperor,  I  should  not  be  content 
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with  forbidding  my  subjects  to  complain  ;  I  should 
them  to  sing,  which  is  a  disguised  mode  of  complainii 
accents  of  lament  are  avowals,  and  may  become  accu 
true  it  is  that  the  arts  themselves,  under  despotism,  ar 
cent;  they  are  indirect  protestations. 

Hence,  no  doubt,  the  taste  of  the  government  and  tl 
for  the  works,  literary  or  artbtical,  of  foreigners: 
poetry  has  no  roots.  Among  a  people  of  slaves,  whe 
9<mtiments  produce  profound  emotions,  they  are  to  b 
every  thing  that  is  national,  including  even  music, 
means  of  opposition. 

It  is  so  in  Bussia^  where,  from  the  comers  of  the  fartl 
the  voice  of  man  lifts  to  Heaven  vengeful  complaints ; 
from  God  the  portion  of  happiness  that  is  refused 
earth.  Nothing  more  striking  reveals  the  habitual  si 
the  people  than  the  mournfulness  of  their  pleasures.  TJ 
have  consolations,  but  no  enjoyments.  I  am  surpris 
one  before  me  should  have  warned  the  government  of 
dence  in  allowing  the  people  an  amusement  which  b€ 
misery  and  their  resignation.  He  who  is  powerful 
oppress  men,  should,  for  consistency's  sake,  forbid  thenc 


I  am  now  at  the  last  stage  on  the  road  to  Nijni. 
reached  it  on  three  wheels,  and  dragging  a  prop  of  ^ 
place  of  the  fourth. 

A  great  part  pf  the  road  from  Yarowslaf  to  Nijni  is  a  ] 
avenue,  traced  almost  always  in  a  straight  line,  broad 
great  avenue  in  our  Qhamps  Elys^es  at  Paris,  and 
either  side  by  two  smaller  alleys,  carpeted  with  turf  \ 
by  birch-trees.  The  road  is  easy,  for  they  drive  ne 
upon  the  grass,  except  when  crossing  marshy  tracts  I 
elastic  bridges ;  a  kind  of  floating  floors,  more  curiou 
either  for  the  carriages  or  the  horses.  A  road  on  whi< 
much  grass  can  be  little  frequented,  and  is  therefor 
easily  kept  in  repair.  Yesterday,  before  we  broke  d< 
praising  this  road,  which  we  were  then  travelling  at 
to  my  feldjager.  "No  doubt  it  is  beautiful,"  replie 
vidual  addressed,  whose  figure  resembles  that  of  a  y 
features  are  sharp  and  dry,  and  whose  ixiaDBers  are  a 
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and  threatening,  like  hatred  sappressed  by  fear :  ^^  no  doubt  it  is 
beautiful — it  is  the  great  road  to  Siberia." 

These  words  chilled  me  through*  It  is  for  mj  pleasure,  I  said 
to  myself,  that  I  travel  this  road:  but  what  have  been  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  many  unfortunate  beings>  who  have  travelled 
it  before  me  ?  These  thoughts  and  feelings,  evoked  by  the  imagi- 
nation, took  possession  of  my  mind.  Siberia ! — that  Russian  hell, 
is,  with  all  its  phantoms,  incessantly  before  me.  It  has  upon  me 
the  effect  that  the  eye  of  the  basilisk  has  upon  the  fascinated 
bird.  • 

What  a  country  is  this !  a  plain  without  limits  and  without 
colours,  with  only  here  and  there  some  few  inequalities  in  the 
surface,  a  few  fields  of  oats  and  rye,  a  few  scattered  birch  and 
pine  woods  in  the  distance,  villages  built  of  grey  boards  along  the 
lines  of  road;  on  rather  more  elevated  sites,  at  every  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  leagues,  towns,  the  vast  size  of  which  swallows  up 
the  inhabitants,  and  immense,  colourless  rivers,  dull  as  the  heavens 
they  reflect!  Winter  and  death  are  felt  to  be  hovering  over  these 
scenes,  giving  to  every  object  a  funereal  hue :  the  terrified  traval- 
ler,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  feels  as  if  he  were  buried  alive, 
and,  stifling,  struggles  to  burst  his  coffin-lid,  that  leaden  veil  that 
separates  him  from  the  living. 

Do  not  go  to  the  North  to  amuse  yourself,  unless  at  least 
you  seek  your  amusement  in  study ;  for  there  is  much  here  to 
study. 

I  was  then  travelling  upon  the  great  road  to  Siberia,  and  while 
absorbed  in  the  reflection  it  so  naturally  suggested,  I  saw  in  the 
distance  a  group  of  armed  men,  who  had  stopped  under  one  of  the 
side  alleys  of  the  road. 

"  What  are  those  soldiers  doing  there  ?  "    I  asked  my  courier. 

''They  are  cossacks/'  he  replied,  ''conducting  exiles  to 
Siberia!" 

It  is  not  then,  a  dream,  it  is  not  the  mythology  of  the  gazettes; 
I  see  there  the  real  unhappy  beings,  the  actual  exiles,  proceeding 
wearily  on  foot  to  seek  the  land  where  they  must  die  forgotten  by 
the  world,  far  from  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  alone  with  the  Grod 
who  never  created  them  for  such  a  fate.  Perhaps  I  have  met,  or 
shall  meet,  their  wives  or  mothers:  for  they  are  not  criminals ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  Poles  —  the  heroes  of  misfortune  and  devo- 
tion.   Tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  approached  these  unhappy 
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men,  near  to  whom  I  dared  not  even  stop  lest  I  should  be  sus- 
pected by  my  Argus.  Alas!  before  such  sufferings  the  sentiment 
of  my  impotent  compassion  humiliates  me,  and  anger  rises  above 
commiseration  in  my  heart.  I  could  wish  to  be  far  away  from  a 
country  where  the  miserable  creature  who  acts  as  my  courier  can 
become  formidable  enough  to  compel  me,  in  his  presence,  to  dis- 
simulate the  most  natural  feelings  of  my  soul.  In  vain  do  I  repeat 
to  myself  that,  perhaps,  our  convicts  are  still  worse  off  than  the 
colonists  of  Siberia;  there  is,  in  that  distant  exile,  a  vague  poetry, 
which  adds  to  the  severity  of  the  sentence  all  the  influence  of  the 
imagination;  and  this  inhuman  alliance  produces  a  frightful  result. 
Besides,  our  convicts  are  solemnly  convicted  ;  but  a  few  months* 
abode  in  Russia  suffices  to  convince  us  that  there  are  no  laws 
there. 

There  were  three  exiles,  and  they  were  all  innocent  in  my 
eyes ;  {or  under  a  despotism,  the  only  criminal  is  the  man  who 
goes  unpunished.  These  three  convicts  were  escorted  by  six 
Cossacks  on  horseback.  The  head  of  my  carriage  was  closed,  and 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  group,  the  more  narrowly  did  the 
courier  strive  to  watch  the  expression  of  my  countenance.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  efforts  he  made  to  persuade  me  that  they 
were  only  simple  malefactors,  and  that  there  was  no  political  con- 
vict among  them.  I  preserved  a  gloomy  silence :  the  pains  that 
he  took  to  reply  to  my  thoughts,  appeared  tO'  me  very  signifi- 
cative. 

Frightful  sagacity  of  the  subjects  of  despotism !  all  are  spies, 
even  as  amateurs,  and  without  compensation. 

The  last  stages  of  the  road  to  Nijni  are  long  and  difficult,  owing 
to  the  sand-beds,  which  get  deeper  and  deeper  *,  until  the  car- 
riages become  almost  buried  in  them.  They  conceal  immense, 
movable  blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  very  dangerous  to  the  carriages 
and  horses.  This  pai:t  of  the  road  is  bordered  by  forests,  in  which, 
at  every  half  league,  are  encampments  of  cossacks,  designed  to 
protect  the  journeying  of  the  merchants  who  resort  to  the  fair. 
Such  a  precaution  reminds  me  of  the  middle  ages. 

My  wheel  is  repaired,  so  that  I  hope  to  reach  Nijni  before 
evening. 

*  A  chaass^e  is  being  made  from  Moscow  to  l^jni,  which  will  be  soon  com- 
pleted. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SiteofNijni-NovgorocL— Predaection  of  the  Emporor  for  that  City.— The 
Kremlin  of  Nijni — Concourse  at  the  Fair. — ^The  GoFemor.  —  Bridge  of  the 
Oka. —  DiflBculty  in  obtaining  a  Lodging. — The  Plague  of  Persicas. — Pride 
of  the  Feldjager. —  The  Fair-Ground.  —►Subterranean  City,  —  Singular  Ap- 
pearance of  the  River.  —  The  City  of  Tea — of  Rags  — of  Wheelwrights' 
Work  — of  Iron.  — Origin  of  the  Fair.  —  Persian  Village.— Salt  Fish  from 
the  Caspian.  — Leather.  —  Furs. —  Lazzaronis  of  the  North. — Badly  chosen 
Site. — Conmiercial  Credit  of  the  Serfs — their  Mode  of  calculating. — Bad 
Faith  of  the  Nobles. — ^Prices  of  Merchandise. — Turquoises  of  the  Buchanans. 
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Russia. 

The  situation  of  Nijni  is  the  most  beautiful  that  I  have  beheld  in 
Russia.  I  see  no  longer  a  little  ridge  of  low  banks  falling  upon  a 
large  river,  but  a  real  mountain,  which  looks  down  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  two  equally  noble  rivers ;  for  the 
Oka,  at  its  mouth,  appears  as  large  as  the  more  celebrated  stream. 
The  lofty  town  of  Nijni,  built  on  this  mountain,  commands  a 
plain,  vast  as  the  sea.  A  land  without  bounds  spreads  before  it, 
and  at  its  foot  is  held  the  largest  fair  in  the  world.  During  six 
weeks  of  the  year  the  commerce  of  the  two  richest  (quarters  of  the 
globe  meet  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga.  It  is  a 
spot  worthy  of  beiug  painted.  Hitherto,  the  only  truly  picturesque 
scenes  that  I  had  Brdmired  in  Russia  were  the  streets  of  Moscow 
and  the  qnays  of  Petersburg.  But  those  scenes  were  the  creations 
of  man :  here,  the  country  is  naturally  beautiful.  The  ancient 
city  of  Nijni,  instead,  however,  of  seeking  the  rivers,  and  profiting 
by  the  riches  they  offer,  hides  itself  behind  the  mountain ;  and 
there,  lost  in  the  background,  seems  to  shrink  from  its  glory  and 
prosperity.  This  ill-advised  situation  has  struck  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  exclaimed  the  first  time  he  saw  the  place  —  '^  At 
Nijni  nature  has  done  every  thing,  but  man  has  spoilt  alL"  To 
remedy  the  errors  of  the  founders  of  Nijni-Novorogod,  a  suburb, 
in  the  form  of  a  quay,  has  been  built  under  the  hill,  on  that  one 
of  the  two  points  of  land  separating  the  rivers,  which  forms  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oka.  This  new  town  increases  every  year ;  it 
is  becoming  more  populous  and  important  than  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  old  Kremlin  of  Nijni ;  for  every 
Russian  city  has  its  Kremlin. 

The  fair  is  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oka,  upon  a  low  tract. 
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which  forms  a  triangle  between  it  and  the  Volga.  The  Oka  is 
crossed  bj  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  serves  as  the  road  from  the 
city  to  the  fair,  and  which  appears  as  long  as  that  of  the  Ehine  at 
Mayence.  The  two  banks  of  the  river  thus  connected,  are  very 
different  in  character :  the  one  which  is  the  promontory  of  Nijni, 
rises  majestically  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  called  Eussia;  the 
other,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  which  inundates  it  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  forms  a  portion  of  this  immense  plain.  The 
singular  beauty  of  the  contrast  did  not  escape  the  glance  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas :  that  prince,  with  his  characteristic  sagacity, 
has  also  perceived  that  Nijni  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  his  empire.  He  is  very  fond  of  this  central  spot,  thus  favoured 
by  nature,  and  which  has  become  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
distant  populations,  who  here  congregate  from  all  parts,  drawn 
together  by  a  powerful  commercial  interest.  His  Majesty  has 
neglected  nothing  that  could  tend  to  beautify,  enlarge,  and  enrich 
the  city.  The  fair  of  Makarief,  which  was  held  formerly  on  the 
estate  of  a  boyar,  twenty  leagues  below,  following  the  course  of 
the  Volga  towards  Asia,  was  forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown 
and  country ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  transferred  it  to  Nijni. 
I  regret  the  Asiatic  fair  held  on  the  domains  of  a  Muscovite 
prince :  it  must  have  been  more  original  and  picturesque,  though 
less  immense  and  regular  than  the  one  I  find  here. 

I  have  already  said  that  every  Eussian  city  has  its  Eremlin, 
just  as  every  Spanish  city  has  its  Alcazar.  The  Bjremlin  of 
Nijni,  with  its  many-shaped  towers,  its  pinnacles  and  embattled 
ramparts,  which  circle  round  a  mountain  far  loftier  than  the  hill 
of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  nearly  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference. 

When  the  traveller  perceives  this  fortress  from  the  plain  he  is 
struck  with  astonishment.  It  is  the  pharos,  towards  whose  shining 
turrets  and  white  walls,  rising  above  the  stunted  forest  pines,  he 
shapes  his  course  through  the  sandy  deserts  which  defend  the 
approach  to  Nijni  on  the  side  of  Yarowslaf.  The  efiect  of  this 
national  architecture  is  always  powerful :  but  here,  the  grotesque 
towers  and  Christian  minarets  that  constitute  the  ornament  of  all 
the  kremlins,  are  heightened  in  efiect  by  the  striking  character  of 
the  site,  which  in  certain  places  opposes  real  precipices  to  the 
creations  of  the  architect.  In  the  thickness  of  the  waUs  have 
been  worke^  as  at  Moscow,  staircases,  which  lead,  from  battle- 
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ment  to  battlement,  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  crowning 
Tamparts.  These  commanding  stairs,  with  the  towers  by  which 
they  are  flanked,  the  slopes,  the  vaults,  the  arcades  which  sustain 
them,  form  a  picture  from  whichsoeyer  point  of  approach  they 
are  viewed. 

The  fair  of  Nijni,  now  become  the  most  considerable  in  the 
world,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  people  the  least  alike  in  person, 
costume,  language,  religion,  and  manners.  Men  from  Thibet,  from 
Bucharia,  from  the  regions  bordering  upon  China,  come  to  meet 
Persians,  Finns,  Greeks,  English,  and  Parisians:  it  is  like  the 
merchants'  doomsday.  The  number  of  strangers  present  at  Nijni 
every  day  during  the  fair,  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
men  who  compose  this  yearly  gathering  come  and  go  daily ;  but 
the  average  number  always  continues  pretty  nearly  the  same: 
nevertheless,  on  certain  days,  there  are  at  Nijni  as  many  as  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  usual  consumption  of  bread  in  the  pacific 
camp  amounts  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  per  day. 
Except  at  the  season  of  this  saturnalia  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
city  is  lifeless.  Nijni  scarcely  numbers  twenty  thousand  stationary 
inhabitants,  who  are  lost  in  its  vast  streets  and  nak«d  squares  during 
the  nine  months  that  the  fair-ground  remains  forsaken. 

The  fair  occasions  little  disorder.  In  Russia  disorder  is  un- 
known :  it  would  be  a  progressive  movement,  for  it  is  the  child  of 
liberty.  The  love  of  gain,  and  the  ever-increasing  need  of  luxuries, 
felt  now  by  even  barbarous  nations,  cause  the  semi-barbarous  popu- 
lations who  resort  here  from  Persia  and  Bucharia  to  recognise  the 
advantages  of  orderly  demeanour  and  good  faith :  besides,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  general  the  Mohammedans  are  upright  in 
money  matters. 

Though  I  have  only  been  a  few  hours  in  the  city,  I  have  already 
seen  the  governor.  I  had  several  flattering  letters  of  introduction 
to  him :  he  appears  hospitable,  and,  for  a  Bussian,  open  and  com- 
municative. His  name  is  illustrious  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Russia — it  is  that  of  fioutourline.  The  Boutourlines  are  a  familj 
of  old  boyars ;  a  class  of  men  that  is  becoming  rare. 

I  have  scarcely  encountered  any  really  dense  crowd  in  Russia^ 
except  at  Nijni,  on  the  bridge  over  the  Oka,  the  only  road  which 
leads  from  the  city  to  the  fair-ground,  and  the  road  dso  by  which 
we  approach  Nijni  from  Yarowslaf.  At  the  entrance  of  the  fair, 
you  turn  to  the  right  to  cross  the  bridge,  leaving  on  the  left  the 
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booths,  and  the  temporary  palace  of  the  governor,  a  pavilio 
forms  a  species  of  administrative  observatory,  whither  he 
evety  morning,  and  from  whence  he  surveys  all  the  streets 
rows  of  shops,  and  presides  over  the  general  arrangement 
fair.  The  dust,  the  din,  the  carriages,  the  foot-passeng 
soldiers  charged  with  maintaining  order,  greatly  obstr 
passage  of  the  Inddge,  the  use  and  character  of  which  it  is 
at  first  to  understand  ;  for  the  surface  of  the  water  being 
by  a  multitude  of  boats,  at  the  first  glance,  you  suppose  t 
to  be  dry.  The  boats  are  so  crowded  together  at  the  confli 
the  Volga  and  the  Oka  that  the  latter  river  may  be  cr< 
striding  from  junk  to  junk.  I  use  this  Chinese  word  h 
great  portion  of  the  vessels  which  resort  to  Nijni  bring  to 
the  merchandise,  more  especially  the  tea,  of  China. 

Yesterday,  on  arriving,  I  expected  that  our  horses  woi 
run  over  twenty  individuals  before  reaching  the  quay  of  t 
which  is  New  Nijni,  a  suburb  that  will  in  a  few  years  more 
extensive. 

When  I  had  gained  the  desired  shore,  I  found  that  mai 
difficulties  awaited  me :  before  every  thing  else  it  was  n< 
to  obtain  a  lodging,  and  the  inns  were  full.  My  feldjager  ] 
at  the  very  door,  and  always  returned  with  the  same  smi 
cious  by  its  very  immobility,  to  tell  me  that  he  could  not 
a  single  chamber.  He  advised  me  to  appeal  to  the  ho 
of  the  governor ;  but  this  I  was  unwilling  to  do. 

At  length,  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  street  th; 
this  suburb,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  which  leads  to  the 
and  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  Kremlin  of  ^ 
perceived  a  coffee-house,  the  approach  to  which  was  obstn 
a  covered  public  market,  from  whence  issued  odours  that  v 
thing  but  perfumes.  Here  I  alighted,  and  was  politely 
by  the  landlord,  who  conducted  me  through  a  series  of  apa 
all  filled  with  men  in  pelisses,  drinking  tea  and  other  liquo: 
by  bringing  me  to  the  last  room,  he  demonstrated  to  me 
had  not  one  single  chamber  unoccupied. 

*•  This  room  forms  the  corner  of  your  house,"  I  observe 
il  a  private  entrance?'' 

"  Yes.** 

*•  Very  good :  lock  the  door  which  BeT\«ir&^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
apartments,  and  let  me  have  it  for  a  be^^  \vftSXv\>^^''* 
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The  air  that  I  breathed  abready  suffocated  me»  It  was  a  mixture 
of  the  most  opposite  emanations :  the  grease  of  sheep-skins,  the 
musk  of  dressed  leather,  the  blacking  of  boots,  the  smell  of  cabbage, 
which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  peasants,  the  steam  of  coffee,  tea, 
liqueurs,  and  brandy,  all  thickened  the  atmosphere.  The  whole 
was  poison:  but  what  could  I  do?  it  was  my  last  resource.  I 
hoped,  also,  that  after  being  cleared  of  its  guests,  swept  and 
washed,  the  bad  odours  of  the  apartment  would  dissipate.  I 
therefore  insisted  on  the  feldjager  clearly  explaining  my  proposal 
to  the  keeper  of  the  coffee-house. 

"  I  shall  lose  by  it,"  replied  the  man. 

"  I  will  pay  you  what  you  please ;  provided  you  also  find  some- 
where a  lodging  for  my  valet  and  my  courier." 

The  bargain  was  concluded;  and  here  I  am,  quite  proud  of 
having  taken  by  storm,  in  a  dirty  public-house,  a  room  for  which 
I  have  to  pay  more  than  the  price  of  the  finest  apartment  in  the 
H6tel  des  Princes,  at  Paris.  It  is  only  in  Russia,  in  a  country 
where  the  whims  of  men  supposed  to  be  powerful,  know  no 
obstacle,  that  one  is  able  to  convert,  in  a  moment,  the  public  hall 
of  a  coffee-house  into  a  sleeping-apartment. 

My  feldjager  undertook  to  make  the  drinkers  retire:  they  rose 
without  offering  the  least  objection,  were  crowded  into  the  next 
room,  and  the  door  was  fastened  upon  them  by  the  species  of  lock 
I  have  already  mentioned.  A  score  of  tables  filled  up  the  chamber ; 
but  a  swarm  of  priests  in  their  robes,  in  other  words,  a  troop  of 
waiters  in  white  shirts,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  furniture, 
and  left  me  with  bare  walls  in  a  few  moments.  But  what  a  sight 
then  met  my  eyes  !  Under  the  spot  where  each  table  had  itood, 
under  every  stool,  multitudes  of  vermin  were  crawling,  of  a  kind  I 
have  never  before  seen :  they  were  black  insects,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  soft,  viscid,  and  tolerable  nimble  in  their  movements. 
This  loathsome  animal  is  known  in  a  portion  of  Eastern  Europe, 
in  Volhynia,  the  Ukraine,  Russia,  and  a  part  of  Poland,  where  it 
is  called,  I  believe,  persica,  because  it  was  brought  from  Asia.  I 
cannot  recollect  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  coffee-house  waiters 
of  Nijni.  On  seeing  the  floor  of  my  chamber  mottled  over  with 
these  moving  reptiles,  crushed  under  the  foot  at  every  step,  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  and  on  perceiving  the  new  kind  of 
ill-savour  exhaled  by  this  massacre,  I  was  seized  with  despair,  fled 
from  my  chamber  to  the  street,  and  proceeded  to  present  myself  to 
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tho  govenor.  I  did  not  re-enter  my  detestable  lodging  until 
that  it  had  been  rendered  as  clean  as  was  practicable.  My  be 
with  fresb  hay,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  its  f 
standing  in  earthem  vessels  full  of  water.  Notwithstandii 
precautions,  I  did  not  fail  to  find,  on  awaking  from  a  rest! 
refreshing  sleep,  two  or  three  persicas  on  my  pillow.  The 
are  not  noxious ;  but  I  cannot  express  the  disgust  with  whi 
inspire  me.  The  filthiness,  the  apathy,  which  their  presenc 
habitations  of  man  betrays,  make  me  regret  my  journey  to  t 
of  the  globe.  I  feel  as  though  there  were  a  moral  degrad 
being  approached  by  these  ofial-bred  creatures :  physical  an 
triumphs  oyer  all  the  efforts  of  reason. 

A  merchant  of  Moscow,  who  has  the  most  splendid  and 
sive  silk-magazine  in  the  fair,  is  coming  this  morning  to  1 
over  it,  and  to  show  me  every  thing  in  detail. 


I  again  find  here  the  dust  and  sufibcating  heat  of  a  S' 
clime.  I  was  therefore  well  advised  not  to  go  on  foot  to  t 
but  the  concourse  of  strangers  is  at  this  time  so  great  a 
that  I  could  not  get  a' vehicle  on  hire;  I  was  therefore  ob 
use  the  by-no-means  elegant  one  in  which  I  arrived  from  J 
and  to  attach  to  it  two  horses  only,  which  annoyed  me  as  i 
though  I  had  been  a  Russian.  It  is  not  through  vanity  tl 
drive  four  horses :  the  animals  have  spirit,  but  they  want 
they  soon  tire  when  they  have  much  weight  to  draw. 

On  entering  the  carriage  with  the  merchant  who  was  so 
to  act  as  my  cicerone,  and  with  his  brother,  I  told  my  feld 
follow  us.  He,  without  hesitating  or  waiting  to  ask  my 
sion,  deliberately  stepped  into  the  cal^che^  and,  with  a 

that  amazed  me,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  M. 's 

who,  notwithstanding  my  expostulations,  was  determined  to 
his  back  to  the  horses.  In  this  country,  it  is  not  unusus 
the  owner  of  a  carriage  seated  facing  the  horses,  when  ev 
not  by  the  side  of  a  lady,  whilst  his  friends  place  themselves  c 
This  unpoliteness,  which  would  not  be  committed  amon 
cepting  where  there  was  the  strictest  intimacy,  here  as 
nobody. 

Fearing  lest  the  familiarity  of  the  (^rv^tier  should  s 
obliging  companions,  I  considered  it  ^^     a^ftty  ^  ^^^^ 
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move ;  and  told  him,  very  civiUj,  to  mount  the  seat  by  the  ndeof 
the  coachman. 

'*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  answered  the  feldjager,  witli 
imperturbable  sang  froid. 

<*  What  is  the  reason  that  jou  do  not  obey  me  T  I  asked,  in  a 
yet  calmer  tone ;  for  I  know  that  among  this  half-oriental  nation, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  perfect  impassibility  in  order  to  preserve 
your  authority. 

We  spoke  in  German : — "It  would  be  a  derogation,**  answered 
the  Russian,  in  the  same  quiet  tone. 

This  reminded  me  of  the  disputes  about  precedence  among  the 
boyars,  which,  under  the  reigns  of  the  Ivans,  were  often  so  serious 
as  to  fill  many  pages  of  the  Russian  history  of  that  epoch. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  derogation  ?  "  I  continued.  "Is  not 
that  the  place  which  you  have  occupied  since  we  left  Moscow?*' 

"  It  is  true,  sir,  that  is  my  place  in  travelling ;  but  in  taking  a 
drive,  I  ought  to  be  in  the  carriage.    I  wear  a  uniform.** 

This  uniform,  which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere,  is  that  of  an 
agent  of  the  post. 

"  I  wear  uniform,  sir ;  I  possess  a  rank  in  the  tchinn ;  I  am  not 
a  private  servant ;  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor." 

"  I  care  very  little  what  you  are ;  though  I  never  said  to  you 
that  you  were  a  servant." 

"  I  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  one,  were  I  to  at  m 
that  place  when  you  take  a  ride  in  the  city.  I  have  been  many 
years  in  the  service ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  my  good  conduct, 
they  hold  out  to  me  the  prospect  of  nobility :  I  am  endeavouring 
to  obtain  it,  for  I  am  ambitious." 

This  confusion  of  our  old  aristocratic  ideas  with  the  new  vanity 
instilled  by  despots  into  a  people  diseased  with  envy,  took  me  by 
surprise.  I  had  before  me  a  specimen  of  the  worst  kind  of  emu- 
lation— that  of  the  parvenant  already  giving  himself  the  airs  of 
the  parvenu  ! 

MiQT  a  moment's  silence,  I  answered :  "  I  approve  your  pride, 
if  it  is  well  founded  ;  but  being  little  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  your  country,  I  shall,  before  allowing  you  to  enter  my  coach» 
submit  your  claims  to  the  governor.  My  intention  is  to  require 
nothing  from  you  beyond  what  you  owe  me  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  given  you  when  you  were  sent  to  me :  in  my  uncertainty  is 
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to  your  pretensions,  I  dispense  with  your  serrices  for  t 
shall  proceed  without  you." 

I  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  tone  of  importance  with 
spoke;  but  I  considered  this  dramatic  dignity  necessar 
comfort  during  the  rest  of  the  journey.  There  is  nothii 
ever  ridiculous,  which  may  not  be  excused  by  the  condi 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  despotism. 

This  aspirant  to  nobility,  and  scrupulous  observer  of 
quette  of  the  highway,  costs  me,  notwithstanding  his  pri 
hundred  francs,  in  wages,  per  month.     He  reddened 
heard  my  last  words,  and,  without  making  any  reply,  h 
carriage  and  re-entered  the  house  in  silence. 

The  ground  on  which  the  fair  is  held  is  very  spaciou 
congratulated  myself  that  I  did  not  proceed  to  that  city  of 
on  foot,  for  the  heat  continues  to  be  great  during  a  day 
the  sun  still  darts  his  rays  for  fifteen  hours. 

The  men  of  every  land,  but  especially  those  of  the 
East,  here  meet  together :  these  men  are  however  more 
in  name  than  in  appearance.  All  the  Asiatics  resem 
other,  or  they  may,  at  least,  be  divided  into  two  class< 
having  the  faces  of  apes,  as  the  Calmucs,  Mongols,  Bas 
Chinese ;  and  those  having  the  Greek  profile,  as  the  Cii 
Persians,  Georgians,  Indians^  &c. 

The  fair  of  Nijni  is  held,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  an 
triangle  of  sandy  and  perfectly  level  land,  which  runs  t 
between  the   Oka,  at  its  embouchure  into  the  Volga, 
broad  stream  of  the  latter  river.    It  is,  therefore,  bor 
either  side  by  one  of  the  two  rivers.     The  soil  upon 
immense  an  amount  of  wealth  is  heaped,  scarcely  rises  a 
water.     This  merchant-city  consists  of  a  vast  assemblag 
and  broad  streets :  their  perfect  straightness  injures  the 
resque  efiect.    A  dozen  of  buildings  called  Chinese  pavi! 
above  the  shops  ;  but  their  fantastic  style  is  not  sufficient 
the  dulness  and  monotony  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
The  whole  forms  an  oblong  bazaar,  which  appears  solitar 
is  it  in  extent.     The  dense  crowds  that  obstruct  the  a{ 
disappear  as  soon  as  you  penetrate  the  interior  lines 
The  city  of  the  fair  is,  like  all  the  other  modem  Russian 
vast  for  its  population,  although  that  population,  incli 
amphibious  community  scattered  in  boats  otX  ^^^  river,  a 
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tions,  has  Biore  badness  here  than  the  poet  or  the  pai 
subjects  relate  to  the  commercial  balance  and  progress  o 
principal  quarters  of  the  world — nothing  more  and  nol 
From  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other  I  perceive  a  minut 
taught  government,  hypocritically  carrying  on  war  a| 
primitive  faculties  of  an  ingenious,  lively,  poetical,  Qrieni 
a  people  bom  for  the  arts. 

The  merchandise  of  every  part  of  the  world  is  collec 
immense  streets  of  the  fair ;  but  it  is  also  lost  in  th 
scarcest  objects  are  buyers.  I  have  seen  nothing  y 
country  without  exclaiming,  ''The  people  are  too  fe^ 
space !"  It  is  just  the  contrary  in  ancient  communities, 
land  is  insufficient  for  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Tli 
and  English  stalls  are  the  most  elegant ;  while  viewing 
beholder  might  fancy  himself  at  Paris  or  at  London: 
Bond  Street  of  the  East,  this  Palais  Roy^l  of  the  steppes 
constitute  the  real  wealth  of  the  market  of  Nijni.  To  h 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  fair,  it  is  necessary  to  re* 
origin,  and  the  place  where  it  was  first  held.  Before  *!£ 
at  Makarief  it  was  established  at  Elazan.  The  two  ei 
the  ancient  world,  western  Europe  and  China,  met  is 
capital  of  Russian  Tartary  to  exchange  their  various 
This  is  now  done  at  Nijni.  But  a  very  incomplete  idea  oi 
for  the  commodities  of  two  continents  would  be  formed,  if 
tator  did  not  leave  the  regular  stalls  and  elegant  pavilic 
adorn  the  modem  bazaar  of  Alexander,  and  survey  so 
different  camps  by  which  it  is  flanked.  The  line  and  r) 
follow  the  merchants  into  the  suburbs  of  the  fair :  thei» 
are  like  the  farm-yard  of  a  chateau, — however  stately  ai 
the  principal  habitation,  the  disorder  of  nature  reig 
dependencies. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  traverse,  even  rapidly,  these  exteri 
for  they  are  themselves  each  as  large  as  cities.  A  coni 
really  imposing  activity  pervades  them, — a  true  merchai] 
which  it  is  necessary  to  see  in  order  to  believe. 

To  conmience  with  the  city  of  tea :  It  is  an  Asiatic  ca 
extends  on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  to  the  point  of  h 
they  meet.  The  tea  comes  from  China  by  Eatka,  whic 
back  part  of  Asia.  At  this  first  d^pot,  it  is  exchangee 
chandise,  and  from  thence  transported  i^  packages,  wbic 
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small  chests  in  the  shape  of  dice,  about  two  feet  square.  These 
packages  are  frames,  covered  with  skins ;  the  buyers  thrust  into 
them  a  kind  of  probe,  by  withdrawing  which  they  ascertain  the 
quality  of  the  article.  From  Kiatka  the  tea  travels  by  land  to 
Tomsk  ;  it  is*  there  placed  in  boats,  and  sails  along  several  rivers, 
of  which  the  Irtish  and  the  Tobol  are  the  principal,  till  it  arrives 
at  Tourmine,  from  whence  it  is  again  transported  by  land  to  Perm, 
in  Siberia,  where  it  is  re-shipped  on  the  Kam^  which  carries  it 
into  the  Volga,  and  up  that  river  it  ascends  to  Nijni.  Russia  re- 
ceives yearly  75,000  to  80,000  chests  of  tea,  one  half  of  which 
remains  in  Siberia,  to  be  transported  to  Moscow  during  the  winter 
by  sledges,  and  the  other  half  arrives  at  this  fair. 

The  principal  tea-merchant  in  Russia  is  the  individual  who 
wrote  for  me  the  above  itinerary.  I  do  not  answer  for  either  the 
orthography  or  the  geography  of  that  opulent  man ;  but  a  million- 
naire  is  generally  correct,  for  he  buys  the  science  of  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  famous  tea  of  the  caravans,  so  delicate, 
as  is  said,  because  it  comes  over-land,  travels  nearly  all  the  way 
by  water :  to  be  sure,  it  is  fresh  water  ;  and  the  mists  of  rivers 
do  not  produce  such  effects  as  the  ocean  fogs. 

Forty  thousand  chests  of  tea  is  an  amount  easily  named ;  but 
the  reader  can  have  no  idea  of  the  time  it  takes  to  survey  them, 
though  it  be  only  by  passing  before  the  piles  of  boxes.  This  year, 
thirty-five  thousand  were  sold  in  three  days.  A  single  individual, 
my  geographical  merchant,  took  fourteen  thousand,  which  cost 
him  ten  millions  silver  rubles  (paper  rubles  are  not  current  here), 
a  part  payable  down,  the  rest  in  one  year. 

It  is  the  rate  of  tea  which  fixes  the  price  of  all  the  commodities 
of  the  fair :  before  this  rate  is  published,  the  other  bargains  are 
only  made  conditionally. 

There  is  another  city  as  large,  but  less  elegant,  and  less  per- 
fumed than  the  city  of  tea  —  that,  namely,  of  rags.  Fortunately, 
before  bringing  the  tatters  of  all  Russia  to  the  fair,  those  into 
whose  hands  they  have  fallen,  cause  them  to  be  washed.  This 
commodity,  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  has  become  so 
precious,  that  the  Russian  custom-house  forbids  its  exportation 
with  extreme  severity. 

Another  town  which  attracted  my  attention  among  the  suburbs, 
was  that  of  barked  timber.  Like  the  faubourgs  of  Vienna,  these 
secondary  cities  are  larger  than  the  principaL    The  one  of  which 
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I  speak  serves  as  a  magazine  for  the  wood,  brought  from  Siberia^ 
destined  to  form  the  wheels  of  the  Russian  carts,  and  the  collars 
of  the  horses  —  these  semi-circles  formed  of  a  single  piece  of 
bended  wood,  which  are  seen  fixed  in  so  picturesque  a  manner,  at 
the  extremities  of  the  shafts,  and  which  rise  above  the  heads  of 
all  the  shaft-horses  in  the  empire.  The  store  necessary  to  furnish 
these  wheels  and  collars  to  Western  Russia  forms  here  mountains 
of  wood,  of  which  ^ur  timber-yards  at  Paris  cannot  give  even  an 
idea. 

Another  city,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  most  extensive  and  curious 
of  all,  serves  as  a  d^p6t  for  the  iron  of  Siberia.  I  walked  for  a 
quarter  of  a  league  under  galleries,  in  which  are  to  be  founds 
artistically  arranged,  every  known  species  of  iron  bar,  grating,  and 
wrought  iron ;  pyramids  built  of  the  utensils  of  husbandry  and 
house-keeping,  magazines  full  of  vessels  of  cast-iron ;  in  short,  a 
city  of  the  metal  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  the  empire.  The  sight  of  such  wealth  made  me 
shudder.  How  many  criminals  must  it  not  have  required  to  dig 
up  those  treasures  ?  and  if  there  are  not  criminals  enough  in  that 
subterranean  world  which  produces  iron,  their  number  is  made  up 
by  the  unfortunate  victims  of  despotism.  The  system  which 
regulates  the  miners  of  the  Oural  would  be  a  curious  subject  of 
inquiry,  if  it  were  permitted,  to  foreigners.  But  the  means  of 
pursuing  this  study  would  be  as  difficult  for  an  European  from 
the  West,  as  the  journey  to  Mecca  is  for  a  Christian. 

All  these  towns  form  only  chapels-of-ease  to  the  principal  fair, 
round  which,  as  a  common  centre,  they  extend  without  any  plan 
or  order.  Their  outer,  or  general  circumference,  would  equal  that 
of  the  larger  European  capitals.  A  day  would  not  afford  sufficient 
time  to  pass  through  all  the  temporary  suburbs^  Amid  such  an 
abyss  of  riches  it  is  impossible  to  see  every  thing ;  the  spectator 
is  obliged  to  select. 

I  must  abridge  my  descriptions.  In  Russia  we  resign  ourselves 
to  monotony ;  it  is  a  condition  of  existence :  but  in  France,  where 
I  shall  be  read,  I  have  no  right  to  expect  the  reader  to  submit  to 
it  with  the  same  good  grace  that  I  do  here.  He  has  not  the  same 
obligation  to  be  patient  as  he  would  have  if  he  had  travelled  a 
thousand  leagues  to  learn  the  practice  of  that  virtue  of  the  van  • 
quished. 

I  forgot  to  notice  a  city  of  Cashmere  wooL    In  seeing  this  vile 
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dusty  hair,  bound  in  enormous  bales,  I  thought  of  the  beautiM 
shoulders  that  it  would  one  day  cover ;  the  splendid  attires  that, 
when  transformed  into  shawls,  it  would  complete. 

I  saw  also  a  city  of  furs,  and  another  of  potash.  I  use  tlus 
word  city  purposely ;  it  alone  can  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  various  d^pdts  which  surround  the  fair,  and  which  invest  it 
with  a  character  of  grandeur  that  no  other  fair  will  ever  possess. 

Such  a  commercial  phenomenon  could  only  be  produced  in 
Russia.  To  create  a  fair  like  Nijni  requires  that  there  should  be 
an  extreme  desire  for  luxuries  among  tribes  still  half  barbarous, 
living  in  countries  separated  by  incommensurable  distances,  with* 
out  prompt  or  easy  means  of  communication,  and  where  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  seasons  isolates  the  population  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  The  combination  of  these,  and  doubtless  many  other 
circumstances  which  I  do  not  discern,  could  alone  induce  com- 
mercial people  to  submit  to  the  difficulties,  expenses,  and  personal 
fatigues  of  annually  resorting,  and  of  bringing  all  the  riches  of  the 
soil  and  of  industry  to  one  single  point  of  the  country,  at  a  fixed 
season.  The  time  may  be  predicted,  and  I  think  it  is  not  fax 
distant,  when  the  progress  of  material  civilisation  in  Russia  will 
greatly  diminish  the  importance  of  the  fair  of  Nijni,  at  present,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

In  a  suburb,  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  Oka,  is  a  Persian  vil- 
lage, the  shops  of  which  are  filled  exclusively  with  Persian 
merchandise.  Among  these  objects,  I  more  particularly  admired 
the  carpets,  which  appeared  magnificent,  the  raw  silk,  and  the  ter- 
molama,  a  species  of  silk-cashmere,  manufactured,  they  say,  only 
in  Persia. 

The  forms  and  dress  of  the  Persians  do  not  greatly  strike  in  this 
country,  where  the  indigenous  population  is  itself  Asiatic,  and 
preserves  traces  of  its  origin. 

I  also  traversed  a  city  destined  solely  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
dried  and  salted  fish  which  are  sent  from  the  Caspian  Sea  for  the 
Russian  Lents.*  The  Greek  devotees  are  great  consumers  d 
these  aquatic  mummies.  Four  months  of  abstinence  among  the  Mus- 
covites enriches  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia  and  Tartary.  This 
city  of  fishes  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  river ;  some  of  the 
fish  are  piled  upon  earth,  the  remainder  lay  within  the  holds  of 

**  There  axe  four  Lents  in  the  Greek  church.— 7ra»& 
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the  vessels  that  brought  them.  The  dead  bodies,  heaped  together 
in  millions,  exhale,  even  in  the  open  air,  a  disagreeable  perfume. 
Another  division  forms  the  dtj  of  leather ;  an  article  of  the  first 
importance  at  Nijni ;  as  enough  is  brought  there  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  all  the  Weist  of  Russia. 

Another  is  the  city  of  furs.  The  skins  of  every  animal  may  be 
leen  there,  from  the  sable,  the  blue  fox,  and  certain  bear  skins, — 
to  obtain  a  pelisse  of  which  costs  twelve  thousand  francs, — ^to  the 
Common  foxes  and  wolves,  which  cost  nothing.  The  keepers  of 
the  treasures  make  themselves  tents  for  the  night  with  their  mer 
l^handise,  savage  lairs,  the  aspect  of  which  is  picturesque.  These 
men,  although  they  inhabit  cold  countries,  live  on  little,  clothe 
lightly,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather.  They  are  the 
true  lazzaroni  of  the  North,  though  less  gay,  witty,  or  buffoonish, 
and  more  dirty  than  those  of  Naples ;  because^  to  the  uncleanli- 
ness  of  their  persons  is  added  that  of  their  garments,  which  they 
never  take  off. 

What  I  have  already  written  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
exterior  of  the  fair:  the  interior,  I  repeat^  is  much  less  interesting. 
Without,  are  cars  and  trucks  moving  amid  a  crowd  where  reign 
disorder,  cries,  songs,  and  in  short,  liberty:  within,  are  regularity, 
silence,  solitude,  order,  the  police,  and  in  one  word,  Russia !  Im- 
mense files  of  houses,  or  rather  stalls,  separate  about  a  dozen  long 
and  broad  streets,  which  terminate  in  a  Russian  church  and  in 
twelve  Chinese  pavilions.  The  united  length  of  all  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  fair,  properly  so  called,  and  without  speaking  of 
the  faubourgs,  is  ten  leagues. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  after  having  selected  the  new  ground 
for  the  fair,  ordered  the  necessary  works  for  its  establishment,  but 
he  never  saw  it.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  immense  sums  that  had  to 
be  added  to  his  budget,  to  make  this  low  land  fitted  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  destined.  By  means  of  amazing  efibrts  and  enormous 
expenditure  the  fair  is  now  habitable  during  summer,  which  is  all 
that  is  required  for  commerce.  But  it  is  not  the  less  badly  situated : 
being  rendered  dusty  or  miry  by  the  first  ray  of  sun  or  smallest 
rain,  and  remaining  unhealthy  at  all  times ;  which  is  no  small  evil 
for  the  merchants,  obliged  to  sleep  above  their  magazines  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  taste  of  the  Russians  for  straight  lines* 
many  think  with  me  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  placed 
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the  fair  by  the  side  of  the  old  city,  on  the  crest  of  the  mounUun, 
the  summit  of  which  might  have  been  rendered  accessible  by 
gentle,  terraced  slopes.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Oka,  the  objects  too  heavy  and  bulky  to  be  carried  up,  might 
have  still  remained,  by  the  side  of  their  vessels,  while  the  livelier 
retail  fair  would  have  been  held  on  a  spacious  platform  at  the 
gate  of  the  lofty  city.  Imagine  a  hill  crowded  with  the  represent 
tatives  of  all  the  Asiatic  and  European  nations.  Such  a  peopled 
mountain  would  have  produced  a  grand  effect :  the  marsh,  where 
the  travelling  population  now  swarms,  produces  very  little. 

The  modern  engineers,  so  skilful  in  all  lands,  would  then  have 
had  whereon  to  exercise  their  talents;  the  poets,  the  painters, 
the  admirers  of  noble  sites  and  picturesque  effects,  the  sight-seers, 
who  are  become  quite  a  nation  in  this  century,  in  which  the  abuses 
of  activity  produce  fanatics  in  idleness,  —  all  these  men  useful 
through  the  money  which  they  expend,  would  have  enjoyed  a 
i^agnificent  promenade,  far  more  attractive  than  that  afforded 
them  in  a  bazaar  where  no  point  of  view  can  be  gained,  and 
where  the  air  breathed  is  mephitic ;  while  it  merits  consideration, 
that  such  a  result  would  have  been  obtained  at  much  less  expen- 
diture of  money  than  it  has  cost  the  Emperor  to  establish  his 
aquatic  fair. 

The  Russian  peasants  are  the  principal  commercial  agents  in 
this  prodigious  market.  Nevertheless,  the  law  forbids  the  serf  to 
ask,  or  the  freemen  to  grant  him,  a  credit  of  more  than^rc  rubles* 
And  yet  they  deal  with  some  of  these  people,  on  the  strength  of 
their  word  only,  for  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand  francs ;  and  the  dates  for  payment  are  very  distant.  These 
slavish  millionnaires,  these  Aguados  of  the  soil,  do  not  know  how 
to  read.  In  Russia,  it  is  requisite  that  the  men  should  possess 
great  natural,  to  supply  the  want  of  acquired  intelligence.  The 
people  are  very  ignorant  of  arithmetic.  For  centuries  they  have 
reckoned  their  accounts  by  frames,  containing  series  of  movable 
balls.  Every  line  has  its  colour;  each  indicates  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  &c.     This  mode  of  calculation  is  sure  and  rapid. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lord  of  these  enormously 
wealthy  serfs  could  despoil  them  in  a  day  of  all  they  possess,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  injure  their  persons.  Such  acts  of  violence^  it 
is  true,  are  rare,  but  they  are  possible. 

No  one  remembers  that  any  merchant  ever  suffered  by  his  confi* 
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dence  in  the  peasants  with  whom  he  dealt :  so  true  it 
every  society,  if  only  it  be  stable,  the  progress  of  mor: 
the  faults  of  institutions. 

I  have,  however,  been  told  that,  on  the  other  hand,  t1 
a  Count  Tcheremitcheff,  who  is  now  living,  once  prom: 
to  a  family  of  peasants,  in  consideration  of  the  exorbii 
50,000  rubles.  He  received  the  money,  and  retained 
serfs  the  despoiled  family. 

Such  is  the  school  of  good  faith  and  probity  in  which  t 
peasants  are  instructed,  under  the  aristocratic  despot 
crushes  them,  in  spite  of  the  autocratic  despotism  which  go 
and  which  is  often  powerless  against  its  rival.  Imperial 
tents  itself  with  words,  forms,  an4  numbers;  aristocrati 
aims  at  things,  and  makes  a  profit  of  words.  Never  d 
receive  more  adulation  and  less  obedience  than  the  de( 
disant  absolute  sovereign  of  the  Kussian  empire :  diso 
indeed  perilous ;  but  the  country  is  vast,  and  solitude  ii 

The  governor  of  Nijni,  M.  Boutourline,  has  very  polit 
me  to  dine  with  him  daily  during  my  stay  in  the  city ; 
he  will  explain  to  me  how  conduct  similar  to  that  of  Cou 
mitcheffs,  rare  every  where  and  in  every  age,  cann< 
repeated  in  Russia.  I  will  give  the  summary  of  his  co 
if  I  can  make  any  thing  out  of  it ;  for  hitherto  I  ha\ 
little  from  the  lips  of  the  Russians  but  confused  lar 
this  owing  to  the  want  of  logical  minds,  or  is  it  done 
with  the  view  of  perplexing  foreigners  ?  It  is,  I  be 
butable  to  both  causes.  By  continually  endeavouri 
truth  from  the  eyes  of  others,  people  become  at  lasi 
perceive  it  themselves,  except  through  a  veil,  which  dai 

Nothing  is  cheap  at  the  fair  of  Nijni,  except  artic 
one  cares  to  buy.  The  epoch  of  great  differences 
different  localities,  is  passed :  every  where  the  value  c 
known :  the  Tartars  themselves,  who  come  from  th< 
Asia  to  Nijni  to  pay  very  dear  for  the  objects  of  luxu 
by  Paris  and  London,  bring,  in  exchange,  commoditi< 
they  perfectly  well  know  the  value.  The  merchant 
avail  themselves  of  the  situation  of  the  buyers  to  i 
articles  at  a  just  price;  but  they  cannot  deceive  them 
do  not  abate  their  prices ;  they  coolly  ^sk  too  much 
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In  a  financial  point  of  Tiew,  the  importance  of  the  fair  con- 
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affected  than  I  was  yesterday,  by  the  sight  of  these  unhappy 
creatures  torn  from  the  freedom  of  the  desert  and  violently 
separated  from  those  they  love.  I  may  be  answered  by  the  line 
of  Gilbert: 

Un  papillon  soufiTant  lui  fait  verser  des  lannes. 

But  I  shall  not  care  for  being  laughed  at,  feeling  sure  that  if  the 
reader  had  seen  the  carrying-out  of  these  cruel  bargains,  he  would 
have  shared  my  feeling.  Crime,  when  recognised  as  such  by  the 
laws,  has  its  judges  in  this  world :  but  permitted  cruelty  is  only 
punished  by  the  pity  of  kindly  disposed  people  for  the  victims, 
and,  I  hope  also,  by  Divine  equity.  It  is  this  tolerated  barbarity 
whicji  makes  me  regret  the  narrow  limits  of  my  eloquence;  a 
Bousseau  or  a  Sterne  would  know  how  to  make  the  reader  weep 
over  the  fate  of  these  poor  Kirguis  horses,  destined  to  carry,  in 
Europe,  men  as  much  slaves  as  themselves^  but  whose  condition 
does  not  always  deserve  as  great  pity  as  that  of  the  enslaved 
brute. 

Towards  evening  the  aspect  of  the  plain  became  imposing. 
The  horizon  was  lightly  veiled  in  mist,  which  afterwards  fell  in 
dew  on  the  dust  of  Nijni,  a  kind  of  fine  brown  sand,  the  reflection 
of  which  imparted  to  the  heavens  a  reddish  tint.  The  depths  of 
the  shade  were  pierced  by  the  fantastic  light  of  a  multitude  of 
lamps  in  the  bivouacs  by  which  the  fair  was  surrounded.  Every 
•i;hing  had  a  voice  ; — from  the  distant  forest,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  inhabited  river,  a  murmur  brought  to  the  attentive  ear  the 
^sounds  of  life.  What  an  imposing  gathering  together  of  man- 
kind !  what  different  languages  and  contrasting  habits  I  and  yet 
what  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ideas!  The  object  of  this 
great  meeting,  of  each  individual  it  comprised,  was  simply  to 
gain  a  little  money.  Elsewhere  the  gaiety  of  the  people  con- 
ceals their  cupidity ;  here,  commerce  stands  naked,  and  the  sterile 
rapacity  of  the  merchant  predominates  over  the  frivolity  of  the 
lounger ;  nothing  is  poetical ;  every  thing  is  mercenary.  I  am 
wrong,  —  the  poetry  of  fear  and  of  sorrow  is  at  the  bottom  of 
every  thing  in  this  country:  but  where  is  the  voice  that  dares 
express  it  ?  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  pictures  to  console  the 
imagination  and  to  refresh  the  eye. 


On  the  roads  which  connect  the  difierent  mercbant-eiicainp- 
mentB,  may  be  seen  long  files  of  singular  vehicles,  being  pairs  of 
wheels  united  by  an  axle,  which,  when  attached  to  others,  so  as 
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plain,  lost  in  a  forest  of  firs :  by  degrees^  the  lights  i 
diminish;  at  length,  they  become  extinguished;  the 
heightens  the  effect  of  the  eternal  silence  of  these  pi 
and  spreads  in  the  soul  a  new  surprise ;  night  is  the 
astonishment.  All  the  scenes  that  a  short  time  befor 
the  desert  are  effaced ;  vague  recollections  succeed  to 
ments  of  life ;  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  alone  with  i 
police,  who  render  the  darkness  doubly  fearful :  he  be 
self  in  a  dream,  and  regains  his  lodging,  his  mind  full 
that  is,  of  vague  fears,  and  of  mournful  presentiments, 
possible  for  a  moment  to  forget,  while  travelling  over  I 
the  people  are  Orientals,  who,  in  their  former  migration 
road,  and  whose  chiefs,  by  mistake,  led  towards  th 
people  born  to  live  in  the  sun. 
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Financial  Phenomenon. — Financial  Beform  of  the  Emperor's.  — 
by  the  Governor  of  Nijni  to  induce  the  Merchants  to  Obey.  — 1 
Compliance.  —  Inquiry  into  their  Motives.  —  Improvements  at 
Serf  and  the  Lord. —  The  Grovemor  of  Nijni's  Explanations  of '. 
ministration. — ^Forbearance  of  the  Authorities.  — A  Ride  with  t 
— ^Value  of  the  Conamodities  at  the  Fair  of  Nijni — Visits  with  1 
— The  Bureaucracy.  —  The  Author's  Feldjager.  —  Flag  of  M 
Faith  of  the  Government.  —  Modem  Vandalism.  —  Peter  the  ( 
Kremlin  of  Nijni. — The  Governor's  Camp.  —  Song  of  the  Soldi 
of  the  Strogonofili. — ^Russian  Vaudeville. 

This  year,  immediately  before  opening  the  fair,  thegov( 
around  him  the  ablest  commercial  heads  in  Russia,  thei 
together  at  Nijni,  and  laid  before  them,  in  detail,  th( 
acknowledged  and  deplored  inconveniences  of  the  mone 
of  the  empire. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  there  are  in  Russia  two  rei 
signs  of  commodities  —  paper  and  silver  money  5  but  1 
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does  not  know  that  the  latter,  by  h  singularity  that  is  unique, 
I  believe,  in  financial  history,  is  constantly  vsayiag  in  value,  whibt 
the  worth  of  the  former  remains  fixed.  Nothing  but  a  profound 
study  of  the  political  economy  of  the  country  could  explain  another 
very  extraordinary  fact  resulting  from  this  singularity,  namely, 
that  in  Russia,  the  specie  represents  the  paper,  although  the  latter 
was  only  instituted,  and  only  legally  exists  to  represent  the  former. 

Having  explained  this  anomaly  to  his  auditors,  and  expatiated 
on  all  the  mischievous  consequences  arising  therefrom,  the  go- 
vernor added  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  constant  solicitude  for  his 
people  and  for  the  order  of  his  empire,  had  at  length  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  a  disorder,  the  progress  of  which  threatened 
seriously  to  cripple  the  internal  commerce  of  the  land.  The  only 
remedy  recognized  as  efficient  is  the  definite  and  irrevocable  fixing 
of  the  value  of  the  coined  ruble.  The  edict  of  the  Emperor 
accomplished  this  revolution  in  one  day,  as  far  at  least  as  words 
could  do  it ;  but  in  wder  to  realize  the  reform,  the  governor  con- 
cluded his  harangue  by  announcing  that  it  was  His  Majesty's  will 
that  the  ukase  should  be  immediately  put  in  execution ;  and  he 
added  that  the  superior  agents  of  the  administration,  and  he,  the 
governor  of  Nijni,  in  particular,  hoped  that  no  consideration  of 
personal  interest  would  prevail  against  the  duty  of  obeying,  with- 
out delay,  the  supreme  will  of  the  empire's  head. 

The  honest  men  consulted  on  this  serious  question,  replied  that 
the  measure,  though  good  in  itself,  would  destroy  the  most  secure 
commercial  fortunes  if  it  were  applied  to  transactions  and  bargains 
already  made,  and  the  terms  of  which  would  have  to  be  fulfilled 
during  the  actual  fair.  While  continuing  to  laud  and  admire  the 
profound  wisdom  of  the  Emperor,  they  humbly  represented  to  the 
governor  that  those  among  the  merchants  who  had  efiected  sales  of 
goods  at  a  price  fixed  according  to  the  ancient  rate  of  monej, 
which  they  had  done,  acting  in  dependence  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween the  paper  and  the  silver  ruble  being  continued  as  they  were 
at  the  last  fair,  would  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
payments  that  would  not  be  the  less  fraudulent  because  authorised 
by  the  law,  since  they  would  rob  them  of  their  just  profits ;  and 
might  indeed  ruin  them  if  the  present  edict  were  thus  allowed  t 
retro-active  efiect ;  the  consequences  of  which  would  be  a  multitude 
of  small  bankruptcies,  that  would  not  fail  finally  to  draw  in  tho 
others. 
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The  goyemor  replied  with  the  gentlexiess  and  cahn 
presides  in  Russia  throughout  all  administratiTe,  fin; 
political  discassions,  that  he  perfectly  entered  into  tl 
the  chief  merchants  interested  in  the  business  of  th< 
that  after  all,  the  mischievous  results  dreaded  by  these 
onlj  threatened  a  few  individualsy  who  would  have^  as  a 
the  severity  of  the  existing  laws  ctgainst  bankrupts^  ^ 
the  other  hand,  a  delaj  would  always  look  something 
ance ;  and  that  such  example,  giyen  by  the  most  imp< 
mercial  place  in  the  empire,  would  involve  inconve 
more  injurious  to  the  country  than  a  few  failures,  affec 
small  number  of  individuals;  for  disobedience,  app 
justified  by  men  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  confid 
goYemment,  would  be  an  attack  aimed  at  the  digi 
sovereign,  at  the  administrative  uid  financial  umty  of 
in  other  words,  at  the  vital  principles  of  the  empire : 
that,  under  these  peremptory  considerations,  he  did  no 
gentlemen  addressed  would,  by  their  compliance,  hast< 
the  monstrous  reproach  of  sacrificing  the  good  of  the  st 
personal  interests. 

The  result  of  this  pacific  conference  was  that,  on  tl 
the  fair  opened  under  the  retro-active  system  of  the 
the  solemn  publication  of  which  was  made  after  the 
the  promises  of  the  first  merchants  in  the  empire  hat 
obtained. 

This  was  related  to  me  by  the  governor  himself,  ^ 
tention  of  proving  to  me  the  gentleness  with  which  t 
of  despotic  government  works  —  that  machine  so  calu 
people  governed  under  liberal  institutions. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  my  obliging  Bud  intei 
ceptor  in  Oriental  politics,  what  had  been  the  result 
vemment  measure,  and  of  the  hasty  manner  in  wl 
judged  right  to  put  it  in  execution. 

"The  result  has  exceeded  my  hopes,'*  replied  th 
with  a  satisfied  air.  "  Not  one  bankrupt  I  .  .  .  All  tl 
gains  have  been  concluded  under  the  new  monetary  s 
what  will  surprise  you  is  the  fact,  that  no  debtor 
himself^  in  paying  his  old  engagements,  of  the  pOwe 
law  gave  him  of  defrauding  his  creditors." 

I  confess  that  at  the  first  view  thig  ^e^^^  appear< 
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tounding ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  recognised  the  astuteness  of  the 
Hussians:  the  law  being  published,  it  was  obeyed — on  paper; 
and  that  is  enough  for  the  government.  It  is  easily  satisfied,  I 
admit;  for  what  it  principally  requires,  at  whatever  cost,  is 
silence.  The  political  state  of  Russia  may  be  defined  in  one  sen- 
tence; it  is  a  country  in  which  the  government  says  what  it 
pleases,  because  it  alone  has  the  right  to  speak.  Thus,  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  government  says  —  Such  is  the  law — obey  it ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  mutual  accord  of  interested  parties  annuls 
the  action  of  this  law  in  that  iniquitous  portion  of  it  which  could 
be  applied  to  old  debts.  In  a  country  where  the  governing  power 
is  patient,  it  would  not  have  exposed  the  honest  man  to  the 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  due  by  thieves :  in  justice,  the 
law  can  only  regulate  the  future.  And,  indeed,  theory  apart, 
such  is  the  result  here ;  but  to  obtain  it,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  sense  and  good  management  of  the  subjects  should  be  opposed 
to  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the  authorities,  in  order  to  escape  the 
evils  which  would  otherwise  have  been  entailed  on  the  country 
by  these  freaks  of  supreme  power. 

There  exists  under  all  governments  built  on  exaggerated  the- 
ories, a  concealed  action,  a  de-facto  influence,  which  nearly  al- 
ways opposes  the  extravagant  doctrine  adopted.  The  Russians 
possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  which  will  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  the  merchants  of  the  fair  perceived  that  the 
real  tradesman  thrives  only  by  acting,  and  by  being  able  to  act, 
in  confidence,  — every  sacrifice  of  credit  is  a  loss  to  him  of  cent 
per  cent.  Nor  was  this  all ;  another  influence  checked  bad  fidth, 
and  made  blind  cupidity  silent.  The  temptation  that  might  have 
been  felt  by  the  insolvent  would  be  repressed  purely  by  fear— 
that  real  sovereign  of  Russia.  On  this  occasion,  the  evil-inten- 
tioned  will  have  thought  that  if  they  exposed  themselves  to  anj 
process,  or  even  to  too  notorious  animadversion,  the  judges  or  the 
police  would  turn  against  them ;  and  that,  in  such  case,  what  is 
here  called  law  would  be  applied  with  rigour.  They  hare 
dreaded  incarceration,  the  blows  of  the  rod  in  the  prison,  or,  per- 
haps, something  worse!  Under  these  motives,  operating  with 
double  influence  in  the  universal  silence  that  forms  the  nonnal 
state  of  Russia,  they  have  given  this  good  example  of  commercial 
probity  with  which  the  governor  of  Nijni  took  pleasure  in  dazzling 
me.    If  I  was  dazzled,  it  was  only  for  an  instant ;  for  I  was  sot 
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long  in  recognizing  that  if  the  Russian  merchants  foreb 
each  other,  their  reciprocal  moderation  had  precisely 
source  as  that  of  the  boatmen  of  Lake  Ladoga  and  the 
and  porters  of  Petersburg,  who  control  their  angry  pa 
through  motives  of  humanity,  but  under  the  dread  of  t] 
authority  interfering  in  their  affairs.  As  I  remaine 
could  see  that  M.  Boutourline  enjoyed  my  surprise. 

"  No  one  knows  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor,'*  he 
^*  unless  they  have  seen  this  prince  engaged  in  public 
especially  at  Nijni,  where  he  performs  prodigies.** 

I  answered  that  I  greatly  admired  the  sagacity  of  tin 

"When  we  visit  together  the  works  directed  bji 
jesty,**  replied  the  governor,  "  you  will  yet  more  admire 
will  see  that,  owing  to  the  energy  of  his  character  an- 
ness  of  his  views,  the  monetary  revolution,  which  woulc 
We  required  infinite  precaution,  works  among  us  a£ 
chantment.** 

The  courtier-like  governor  had  the  modesty  to  forb 
a  word  in  favour  of  his  own  good  management ;  he  equa 
giving  me  any  occasion  to  allude  to  what  evil  tongues  ai 
ally  repeating  tome  in  secret,  namely,  that  every  finand 
of  the  kind  just  taken  by  the  Russian  government,  g 
superior  authority  means  of  profit,  which  it  well  kno 
iise,  but  of  which  no  one  dares  openly  to  complain  under 
rule.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  secret  manoeuvres  to  whic 
has  been  had  on  this  occasion  ;  but  to  give  myself  an  id 
I  imagine  the  situation  of  a  man  who  has  deposited  wi 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  J£  the  receiver  has  the 
triple  the  value  of  each  piece  of  coin  of  which  the  si 
posed,  it  is  clear  that  he  can  return  the  deposit,  and  all 
tetain  two  thirds  of  the  amount  deposited.  I  do  not  saj 
has  been  the  actual  result  of  the  measure  ordained,  b 
peror,  but  I  admit  the  supposition,  among  many  others, 
in  comprehending  the  insinuations,  or,  if  you  like,  the 
of  the  malecontents.  They,  indeed,  add  that  the  profi 
suddenly  executed  operation,  which  consists  in  deprii 
decree,  the  paper-money  of  a  part  of  its  ancient  value,  i 
in  the  same  proportion  that  of  the  silver  ruble,  is  d 
compensate  the  private  treasury  of  the  sovereign  foi 
which  it  was  necessary  to  draw  from  it,  i^  order  to-rel 
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own  cQstj  bis  Winter  Palace,  and  to  refuse,  with  a  magnanimit]r 
which  Europe  and  Russia  have  admired,  the  offers  of  towris  and 
of  manj  private  individuals,  great  merchants  and  others,  emulous 
of  contributing  to  the  re-construction  of  a  naticmal  edifice  which 
serves  as  a  habitation  for  the  head  of  the  empire. 

The  reader  may  judge,  bj  the  detail  which  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  give  of  iliis  tyrannical  charlatanism,  of  the  value  here 
attached  to  words,  and  of  the  real  worth  of  the  noblest  sentiments 
and  the  finest  phrases.  He  may  judge  also  of  the  constraint  imposed 
upon  generous  ndnds  and  independent  spirits  obliged  to  live  under 
a  system  in  which  peace  and  order  are  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  truth — ^that  most  sacred  of  all  the  gifts  of  heaven  to  man.  In 
other  communities,  it  is  the  people  who  apply  the  whip,  and  the 
government  which  puts  on  the  drag;  here,  it  is  the  government 
which  urges  onward,  and  the  people  who  hold  back ;  for  if  the 
political  machine  is  to  keep  together  at  all,  it  is  essential  that  the 
spirit  of  conservatism  should  exist  in  some  part  of  it.  The  dis- 
placement of  ideas  which  I  here  note  is  a  political  phenomenon, 
which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  Russia.  Under  an  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  the  government  which  is  revolutionary ;  for  the 
word  revolution  signifies  arbitrary  system  and  violent  power. 

The  governor  has  kept  his  promise.  He  has  taken  me  to  see 
and  minutely  examine  the  works  ordered  by  the  Emperor,  with  a 
view  of  making  Nijni  all  that  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  and 
of  repairing  the  errors  of  its  founders.  A  superb  road  rises  £rom 
the  banks  of  the  Oka  to  the  high  city,  the  precipices  are  filled  up, 
the  terraces  are  laid  out,  magnificent  openings  are  cut  even  in  t^ 
bosom  of  the  mountain,  where  enormous  substructures  support 
squares,  streets,  and  edifices;  bridges  are  constructed;  and  all 
these  works,  worthy  of  a  great  commercial  city,  will  soon  change  J 
Nijni  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  empire.  As  His  Ma- 
jesty has  taken  it  under  his  special  protection,  each  time  that  any 
smsJl  difficulty  rises  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  works  com- 
menced, or  whenever  the  face  of  an  old  house  is  to  be  repaired,  or 
a  new  one  to  be  built,  the  governor  is  instructed  to  cause  a  special 
plan  to  be  made,  and  to  submit  the  question  of  its  adoption  to  tha 
Emperor.  What  a  man!  exclaim  the  Russians .  .  •  •  What  % 
country  I  I  should  exclaim,  if  I  dared  to  speak. 

While  on  the  road,  M.  Boutourline,  whose  obliging  civility  and 
hospitality  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge,  gave  me  some  in- 
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terestiog  explanations  of  the  Bussian  system  of  adm 
and  of  the  improvement  which  the  progress  of  mann 
effecting  in  the  condition  of  the  peasants. 

A  serf  may  now  become  the  proprietor  even  of  la 
name  of  his  lord,  without  the  latter  daring  to  violate 
guarantee  by  which  he  is  bound  to  his  wealthy  slave, 
this  man  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  industry  w< 
abuse  of  power  which  the  most  tyrannical  boyar  dare 
himself  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas :  bu 
assure  me  that  he  dare  not  do  so  under  another  soverei 
shall  assure  me  even,  that  in  spite,  of  the  return  to  eq 
forms  the  glorious  characteristic  of  the  present  reign, 
yet  be  no  avaricious  and  needy  lords,  who,  without  opei 
their  vassals,  know  how  skilfully,  and  by  turns,  to  emf 
and  kindness,  in  order  gradually  to  extract  from  the  h] 
slave  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  they  dare  not  car 
one  swoop  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  duration  oi 
tions  between  the  master  and  the  ser^  and  yet  the  ; 
which  produce  this  social  singularity  are  stable. 

In  Russia,  nothing  is  defined  by  the  proper  words, 
every  thing  is  precisely  as  is  said ;  but  under  such  s 
carried  out,  life  would  be  impossible :  in  practice,  tl 
many  exceptions,  that  we  are  ready  to  say,  the  confiis 
by  customs  and  usages  so  contradictory  must  make  all  ^ 
impossible. 

It  is  necessary  to  discover  the  solution  of  the  doubl 
the  point,  that  is,  where  the  principle  and  the  appl 
theory  and  the  practice,  accord,  to  form  a  just  idea  of 
socie^  in  Russia. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  excellent  governor  of  Nij 
can  be  more  simple :  the  habit  of  exercising  the  pov 
the  forms  of  command  gentle  and  easy.  Angry  pi 
treatment,  the  abuses  of  authority,  are  become  extr 
precisely  because  social  order  is  based  upon  extrei 
laws ;  every  one  feels  that  to  preserve  for  such  lawi 
without  the  existence  of  which  the  state  would  be  < 
they  should  not  be  put  in  force  frequently  or  rashly, 
site  that  the  action  of  despotic  government  be  obser 
hand,  to  understand  all  its  gentleness  (it  is  the  govern 
who  now  speaks) :  if  authority  preserves  any  force  i 
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is  to  be  attributed  to  the  moderation  of  the  men  who  exercise  it. 
Constantly  placed  between  an  aristocracy  which  the  more  easily 
abuses  its  power  because  its  prerogatives  are  ill-defined,  and  k 
people  who  the  more  willingly  misunderstand  their  duty  because 
the  obedience  exacted  from  them  is  not  ennobled  by  a  moral  feel- 
ing, the  men  who  command  can  only  preserve  the  prestige  of 
sovereignty  by  using  as  rarely  as  possible  violent  means :  these 
means  would  expose  the  measure  of  the  government's  strength ; 
and  it  judges  it  wiser  to  conceal  than  to  unveil  its  resources.  If  a 
noble  commits  any  reprehensible  act,  he  would  be  several  times 
warned  in  secret  by  the  governor  of  the  province  before  being 
admonished  officially.  If  warnings  and  reprimands  were  not  suffi- 
cient, the  tribunal  of  the  nobles  would  threaten  to  place  him 
under  guardianship ;  and  if  this  had  no  good  effect^  the  menace 
would  be  executed. 

All  this  superabundance  of  precaution  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  consolatory  to  the  serf,  who,  if  he  had  as  many  lives, 
might  die  a  hundred  times  under  the  knout  of  his  master,  before 
the  latter,  thus  prudently  warned  and  duly  admonished,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  account  of  his  injustices  or  his  atrocities.  It  is  true, 
that  the  day  after,  lord,  governor,  and  judges  might  all  be  sent  to 
Siberia ;  but  this  would  be  rather  a  consolation  for  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poor  peasants  than  a  real  protection  from  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  subaltern  authorities,  who  are  ever  disposed  to  abuse  tl^ 
power  delegated  to  them. 

The  common  people  have  very  rarely  recourse  to  the  legal 
tribunals  in  their  private  disputes.  This  enlightened  instinct 
spears  to  me  a  sure  indication  of  want  of  equity  in  the  judges. 
The  mfrequency  of  litigation  may  have  two  causes —  the  spirit  of 
justice  in  the  subjects,  and  the  spirit  of  iniquity  in  the  judges. 
In  Russia,  nearly  every  process  is  stifled  by  an  administrative  de- 
cision, which  very  often  recommends  an  arrangement  onerous  to 
both  parties,  who  prefer  the  reciprocal  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their 
claims,  and  even  of  their  best-founded  rights,  to  the  danger  of 
proceeding  against  the  advice  of  a  man  invested  with  authority 
by  the  Emperor.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Russians  have 
grounds  for  boasting  that  there  is  very  little  litigation  in  their 
land.  Fear  produces  everywhere  the  same  result — peace  without 
tranquillity. 
'    Will  not  the  reader  have  some  indulgence  for  a  travefler  lost  in 
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a  country  where  facts  are  not  more  conclusive  than  words  ?  The 
fictions  of  the  Russians  have  upon  me  an  effect  precisely  the  con- 
trary to  that  intended:  I  see  at  the  very  outset  the  design  to 
blind  and  dazzle  me ;  I  therefore  stand  upon  my  guard ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  being  the  impartial  spectator  that 
I  shoidd  have  been  but  for  their  vain  boasting,  I  become,  in  spite 
of  myself,  an  unfriendly  obserrer. 

The  governor  was  also  pleased  himself  to  show  me  the  fair ; 
but  this  time  we  made  the  tour  of  it  rapidly,  in  a  carriage.  I 
admired  one  point  of  view  that  was  worthy  of  forming  a  panorama. 
To  enjoy  the  magnificent  picture,  we  ascended  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  Chinese  pavilions,  which  commands  an  entire  view  of  the 
city  of  a  month.  I  was  there  more  especially  struck  with  the 
immensity  of  the  piles  of  wealth  annually  accumulated  on  this 
point  of  land -^  a  focus  of  industry  the  more  remarkable,  because 
it  is  lost^  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  deserts  without  bounds 
either  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination. 

The  governor  informs  me  that  the  value  of  the  merchandize 
brought  this  year  to  the  fair  of  Nijni  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions*,  according  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  merchants 
themselves,  who,  with  the  mistrust  natural  to  Orientals,  always 
conceal  a  part  of  the  value  of  their  stock. 

Although  all  the  countries  in  the  world  send  the  tribute  of 
their  soil  and  industry  to  Nijni,  the  principal  importance  of  this 
annual  market  is  owing  to  its  being  a  dep6t  for  the  provisions, 
the  precious  stones,  the  stufis,  and  the  furs  of  Asi&  The  wealth 
of  the  Tartars,  the  Persians,  and  the  Buchanans,  is  the  object 
which  most  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  strangers  attracted  by 
the  reputation  of  the  fair;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  commercial 
importance,  I,  as  merely  a  curious  observer,  find  it  below  its 
reputation.  They  reply  to  this,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
spoiled  its  picturesque  and  amusing  aspect  He  rendered  the 
streets  which  separate  the  stalls  more  spacious  and  regular ;  but 
such  stiffiiess  is  dull :  besides,  every  thing  is  gloomy  and  silent  in 
Kussia ;  every  where  the  reciprocal  distrust  of  government  and 
people  banishes  mirth.  Every  passion  and  every  pleasure  has  to 
answer  for  its  consequences  to  some  rigid  confessor,  disguised  as 
an  agent  of  police ;  every  Russian  is  a  schooUboy  liable  to  the 

*  The  author  does  not  state  whether  these  are  franca  or  rubles.— Tront.      ^ 
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rod ;  all  Bussia  is  a  vast  college,  where  discipUne  is  enforced  by 
severe  rule,  until  constraint  and  ennui,  becoming  insupportable, 
occasion  here  and  there  an  outbreak.  When  this^takes  place,  it  is 
a  regular  political  saturnalia;  but,  once  again,  the  acts  of  violence 
are  isolated,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  quiet  That  quiet  is 
the  more  stable,  and  appears  the  more  firmly  established,  because 
it  resembles  death:  it  is  only  living  things  that  can  be  extermi- 
nated. In  Russia,  respect  for  despotism  is  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  eternity. 

This  morning  early,  the  governor,  whose  obliging  kindness  I 
can  never  tire,  took  me  to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  old  city.  His 
servants  attended  him,  which  enabled  me  to  dispense  with  putting 
to  a  second  proof  the  docility  of  my  fel^jager,  whose  claims  the 
governor  respects. 

There  is  in  Bussia  a  class  of  persons  which  corresponds  to  the 
citizen  class  among  us,  though  without  possessing  the  fimmess  of 
character  derived  from  an  independent  position,  and  the  experience 
obtained  by  means  of  liberty  of  thought  and  cultivation  of  mind: 
this  is  the  class  of  subaltern  employes,  or  secondary  nobility. 
The  ideas  of  these  men  are  generally  turned  towards  innovation^ 
whilst  their  acts  are  the  most  despotic  that  are  committed  under 
despotism :  this,  indeed,  is  the  class  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Emperor,  governs  the  empire.  They  pretend  to  enlighten  the 
people,  and  their  pretensions  incur  the  dislike  and  contempt  (tf 
both  great  and  little.  Their  impertinences  are  become  proverbial : 
whoever  has  any  need  of  making  use  of  these  demi-nobles,  newly 
raised  by  their  office  and  their  rank  in  the  tchinn  to  the  honours 
of  territorial  proprietors,  revenges  himself  upon  their  pride  bj 
unmerciful  ridicule.  These  men,  risen  from  class  to  class,  and 
attaining  at  length,  by  virtue  of  some  cross  or  some  employ,  ths 
class  in  which  a  man  may  possess  lands  and  fellow-men,  exerciae 
their  seignorial  rights  with  a  rigour  which  renders  them  objedi 
of  execration  among  their  unhappy  peasants.  What  a  singulff 
social  phenomenon  is  this  liberal  or  changeable  element  in  i 
despotic  system  of  government,  which  system  it  here  renders  jd  \ 
more  intolerable!  '^If  we  had  only  the  old  lords,"  the  peasaaft^ 
say,  ''we  should  not  complain  of  our  condition."  These  nev 
men,  so  hated  by  the  small  number  who  are  their  serfs,  are  alae 
masters  of  the  supreme  master ;  and  are  the  preparers  likewise  of 
a  revolution  in  Russia, — first,  by  the  direct  influence  of  their 
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ideas,  andy  secondlj,  by  the  indirect  consequences  of  t 
Eind  contempt  which  they  excite  among  the  people.  S 
tyranny  under  autocratical  I -what  a  combination  of  ey 

These  are  enemies  created  by  the  emperors  themselve 
iistrust  of  the  old  nobility.  An  avowed  aristocracy,  lo 
in  the  land,  but  moderated  by  the  progress  of  manner 
amelioration  of  customs,  would  have  been  an  instrument 
zation  preferable  to  the  hypocritical  obedience,  the  d 
influence,  of  a  host  of  commissioners  and  deputies,  tl 
Qumber  of  foreign  origin,  and  all  more  or  less  imbue 
secret  of  their  hearts,  with  revolutionary  notions ;  all  a 
in  their  thoughts  as  obsequious  m  their  words  and  mann 

My  courier,  unwilling  to  perform  his  business  beca 
near  attaining  the  prerogatives  of  this  order  of  nobili 
profoundly  comic  type  of  its  nature  and  character.  I  wi 
describe  his  slim  figure,  his  carefully-adjusted  dress,  1 
fchin,  dry,  pitiless,  yet  humble  countenance  —  humble  wl 
ing  till  it  may  have  the  right  to  become  arrogant; — in  i 
type  of  a  puppy,  in  a  country  where  conceit  is  not  ha 
(vith  us ;  for  in  Russia  it  is  a  sure  means  of  rising,  : 
inite  itself  with  servility: — but  this  person  eludes  the 
)f  words,  as  an  adder  glides  out  of  sight.  He  represe 
3yes  the  union  of  two  political  forces,  the  most  op 
ippearance,  although  possessing  much  real  affinity,  and 
letestable  when  combined — despotism  and  revolution  ! 
)b8erve  his  eyes  of  clouded  blue,  bordered  with  nea; 
ashes,  his  complexion,  which  would  be  delicate,  but  for  t 
ng  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  frequent  influence  of  an  int 
dways  repressed  rage,  his  pale  and  thin  lips,  his  dry 
vords,  the  intonation  of  which  utters  the  very  opposi 
phraseology,  without  viewing  him  as  a  protecting  sp 
respected  even  by  the  governor  of  Nijni ;  and  under  the 
>f  this  idea  I  am  tempted  to  order  post-horses,  and  nev< 
mtil  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia. 

The  powerful  governor  of  Nijni  does  not  dare  to  comi 
imbitious  courier  to  mount  the  box  of  my  carriage ;  an* 
the  representative  of  supreme  authority,  can  only  advise 
patient 

Minine,  the  liberator  of  Russia,  —  that  heroic  peasa 
memory  has  become  especially  popular  sij^c©  ^^  Frencl 
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k  bnried  at  Nijni.  His  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  among 
those  of  the  great  dukes. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  the  cry  of  deliverance  first  resounded,  at 
the  time  when  the  empire  was  occupied  by  the  Poles. 

Minine,  a  simple  serf,  sought  the  presence  of  Pojarski,  aRusdan 
noble :  the  language  of  the  peasant  breathed  enthusiasm  and  hope. 
Pojarski,  electrified  by  the  sacred  though  rude  eloquence,  gathered 
together  a  few  men.  The  daring  deeds  of  these  heroes  attracted 
others  to  their  standard :  they  marche-d  upon  Moscow,  and  libe- 
rated Hussia. 

Since  the  retreat  of  the  Poles,  the  flag  of  Pojarski  and  Minine 
has  always  been  an  object  of  great  veneration  among  the  Russians; 
the  peasants  inhabiting  a  village  between  Yarowslaf  and  Nijni 
preserved  it  as  a  national  relic.  But  during  the  war  of  181^  a 
necessity  was  felt  of  exciting  the  soldiers  to  enthusiasm ;  historical 
associations  were  revived,  especially  those  connected  with  Minine; 
and  the  keepers  of  his  banner  were  requested  to  lend  that  pal- 
ladium to  the  new  liberators  of  their  country,  that  it  might  be 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  ancient  guardians  of  tiie 
national  treasure  only  consented  to  part  with  it  through  a  feeling 
of  devotion  to  the  country,  and  upon  receiving  a  solemn  oath  that 
it  should  be  returned  to  them  after  victory,  when  its  new 
triumphs  would  render  it  yet  more  illustrious.  It  was  thus  that 
the  flag  of  Minine  followed  our  army  in  its  retreat :  but,  when 
afterwards  carried  back  to  Moscow,  instead  of  being  returned  to 
its  legitimate  possessors,  it  was  detained  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Kremlin,  in  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises ;  while,  to  satisfy  the  just  appeals  of  the  despoiled  peasant!^ 
a  copy  of  their  miraculous  ensign  was  sent  to  them  —  a  co|iJ 
which,  in  the  derisive  condescension  of  the  robbers,  was  madi 
exactly  similar  to  the  original.  J 

Such  are  the  lessons  in  good  faith  which  the  Russian  goven* 
ment  gives  its  people.  Nor  in  this  country  is  historical  truth  aaj 
better  respected  than  the  sanctity  of  oaths :  the  authenticity  i 
stones  is  as  difficult  to  establish  as  that  of  words  or  of  writu^ 
Under  each  new  reign  the  edifices  are  remodelled  at  the  will  d 
the  sovereign  :  none  remain  where  placed  by  their  founders :  Ai 
very  tombs  are  not  shielded  from  the  tempest  of  imperial  ci^irice: 
even  the  dead  are  exposed  to  the  fantasies  of  him  who  roles  the 
living.     The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is  now  playing  the  architect 
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iji  ModcoWy  and  reconstraeting  the  Kremlin,  18  not  at 
iempt  of  the  kind.    Nijni  has  already  seen  him  at  woi 

This  morning,  on  entering  the  cathedral,  I  felt  in 
the  ancient  a^>earance  of  the  edifice  whidi  contains 
Minine:  it,  at  least,  has  been  respected  for  more  than  t 
years,  I  thought  to  myself;  and  this  conclusion  causec 
the  aspect  of  the  place  the  more  «ignst 

The  governor  led  me  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  hero :  i1 
the  monuments  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Nijni ;  an 
Emperor  Nicholas  visited  it,  he  descended  patriotical 
cave  even  where  the  body  is  deposited. 

^^  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interes 
churches  that  I  have  seen  in  your  country,"  I  obsei 
governor. 

"  It  was  I  who  built  it,"  replied  M.  Boutourline. 

'^  How  ?  .  •  •  .  You  mean,  doubtless,  to  say  that  y 
it?" 

"  No ;  the  ancient  church  was  falling  into  ruins :  tl 
preferred  its  being  reconstructed  rather  than  repaired 
two  years  ago  that  it  stood  fifty  paces  further  on,  an 
projection  that  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  oui 
interior." 

But  the  corpse  and  bones  of  Minine  ?"  I  exclaimc 
They  were  disinterred  with  those  of  the  grand  du 
now  placed  in  the  new  sepulchre,  of  which  you  see  th( 

I  could  not  have  replied  without  causing  an  unpk 
motion  in  the  mind  of  a  provincial  governor  as  atta 
duties  of  his  office  as  is  the  governor  of  Nijni.  I  tl 
lowed  him,  in  silence,  to  the  little  obelisk  of  the  squi 
wards  the  immense  ramparts  of  the  Kremlin  of  Nijni. 

We  here  see  what  is  understood  by  veneration  for  tl 
respect  for  historical  monuments  in  Russia.  The  En 
knows  that  ancient  things  are  venerable,  desires  tha 
built  yesterday,  should  be  honoured  as  old  ;  and  to  pi 
he  says  that  it  is  old,  whereupon  it  becomes  so.  The  ] 
of  Minine  is  the  ancient  one ;  if  you  doubt  this  trul 
seditious. 

Everywhere  is  to  be  seen  the  same  system — that  o 
Great — perpetuated  by  his  successors.  That  man  b 
proved  that  the  will  of  a  Muscovite  ^^at  might  sei 
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stitute  for  tlie  laws  of  nature,  for  the  rules  of  art,  for  truth,  his- 
tory, and  humanity,  for  the  ties  of  blood,  and  of  religion.  If  the 
Russians  still  venerate  him  it  is  because  their  vanity  outweighs 
their  judgment.  ^<  Behold,"  they  say,  ^'what  Russia  was  before 
the  accession  of  that  great  prince,  and  what  she  has  become  after : 
see  what  a  monarch  of  genius  can  do!"  This  is  a  false  mode  of 
appreciating  the  glory  of  a  nation.  I  see,  among  the  most 
civilised  states  in  the  world,  some  whose  power  extends  to  none 
except  their  own  subjects ;  and  these,  even,  are  few  in  number. 
Such  states  have  no  influence  in  universal  politics.  It  is  not  by 
the  pride  of  conquest,  nor  by  political  tyranny  exercised  over 
foreign  interests,  that  their  governments  acquire  a  right  to  uni- 
versal gratitude ;  it  is  by  good  examples,  by  wise  laws,  by  an 
enlightened  and  beneficent  administration.  With  such  advan^, 
tages,  a  small  nation  may  become — ^not  conquerors,  not  oppressors^ 
but  LIGHTS  of  the  world ;  and  this  is  a  hundred  times  preferable. 

The  thick  walls  of  the  Nijni  Kremlin  wind  around  a  hill  much 
loftier  and  steeper  than  the  hill  of  Moscow.  The  ramparts,  rising 
in  steps  above  each  other,  the  terraces,  arches,  and  battlements  of 
this  fortress,  produce  a  striking  effect :  but,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  the  site,  he  would  be  deceived  who  should  expect^  in 
beholding  it,  to  be  seized  with  astonishment  produced  by  the 
Kremlin  of  Moscow — that  religious  fortress  in  which  history  is 
written  on  rock.  The  Kremlin  of  Moscow  is  an  object  that  has 
not  its  like,  either  in  Russia  or  in  the  world. 

We  also  visited  a  very  pretty  convent :  the  nuns  are  poor,  but 
their  house  exhibits  edifying  marks  of  cleanliness.  Afterwards^ 
the  governor  took  me  to  see  his  camp :  the  rage  for  manoeuvres^ 
reviews,  and  bivouacs  is  universal  The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, like  the  Emperor,  pass  their  life  in  playing  at  soldiers ; 
and  the  more  numerous  these  assemblages  are,  the  more  proudly 
do  the  governors  feel  their  resemblance  to  their  master.  The  re- 
giments which  form  the  camp  of  Nijni  ace  composed  of  the 
children  of  soldiers.  It  was  evening  when  we  reached  thdr 
tents,  reared  on  a  plain  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  table  of 
the  hill  on  which  stands  old  Nijni 

Six  hundred  men  were  chanting  the  prayers ;  and  at  a  distance^ 
in  the  opea  air,  this  religious  and  military  choir  produced  an 
astonishing  effect ;  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  perfume  rising  majesti- 
cally under  a  pure  and  deep  sky:  prayer,  ascending  £rom  that 
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abyss  of  passions  and  sorrows,  the  heart  of  man,  may 
to  the  column  of  smoke  and  fire  which  rises  throu 
crater  of  the  volcano,  until  it  reaches  the  firmament 
knows  if  the  pillar  of  the  Israelites,  so  long  lost  in  tfa 
not  image  the  same  thing  ?  The  voices  of  these  pooi 
soldiers,  softened  by  the  distance,  seemed  to  come  fr< 
When  the  first  notes  struck  our  ears,  a  knoU  on  the  ] 
tents  from  our  eyes.  The  weakened  echoes  of  earth  i 
these  celestial  voices ;  and  the  music  was  interrupte 
discharges  of  musquetry — a  warlike  orchestre,  wh 
seemed  more  loud  than  llie  great  drums  of  the  Open 
appeared  much  more  in  place  than  they  do.  Whe 
whence  issued  the  harmonious  notes,  were  seen  be 
setting  sun,  glistening  upon  their  canvas,  added  t! 
colour  to  that  of  sounds. 

The  governor,  who  saw  the  pleasure  that  I  ex] 
listening  to  this  music,  allowed  me  to  enjoy  it,  and  enj 
self  for  a  considerable  time :  nothing  gives  greater 
this  truly  hospitable  man  than  to  procure  enjoyn 
guests.  The  best  way  of  showing  him  your  gratitu 
him  see  your  gratification.  We  finished  our  ride  by  tv 
returning  through  the  low  town,  we  stopped  befo: 
which  has  not  ceased  to  attract  my  eyes  since  I  hi 
Nijni.  It  is  a  true  model  of  Russian  architecture ;  ne: 
Greek,  nor  the  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire,  but  a  Del 
in  the  style  of  the  Kremlin,  or  of  the  church  of  Yassil 
though  with  less  variety  in  the  form  and  colour.  It  i 
with  flowerwork  and  carvings  of  curious  form,  that 
stop  before  it  without  thinking  of  a  vessel  of  Dresden 
little  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  whimsical  is  not  ancient  ] 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Strogonoff  family;  greal 
scended  from  the  merchants,  at  whose  cost  was  made  1 
of  Siberia  under  Ivan  IV.  The  brothers  Strogonoff  oi 
themselves  raised  the  adventurous  army  which  conqu* 
dom  for  Bussia.  Their  soldiers  were  the  buccane< 
firnuu 

The  interior  of  the  church  of  the  Strogonoffs  does 
to  its  exterior;  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  greatly  prefer  it  t( 
copies  of  Roman  temples  with  which  Petersburg  and 
encumbered. 


I 
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To  finish  the  day  we  attended  the  opera  of  the  fair,  and  listened 
to  a  yaudeville  in  the  native  language.  The  Russian  vaudevilles 
are  still  translations  from  the  French.  The  people  of  the  country 
appear  to  be  very  proud  of  this  new  means  of  civilizadon  which 
they  have  imported.  I  was  unable  to  judge  of  the  influence  of 
the  spectacle  upon  the  minds  of  the  assembly,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  theatre  being  empty  almost  to  the  letter.  Besides  the  ennui 
and  the  compassion  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  poor  players^ 
when  there  is  no  audience,  I  experienced  on  this  occasion  the 
disagreeable  impression  which  the  mixing  up  of  singing  and 
speaking-scenes  has  always  communicated  to  me  in  our  own  thea- 
tres. This  barbarism,  without  the  salt  of  French  wit,  would,  but 
for  the  governor,  have  driven  me  away  during  the  first  act  As 
it  was,  I  r^nained  patient  until  the  conclusion  of  the  performance. 

I  have  been  passing  the  night  in  writing  to  dissipate  my 
ennui ;  but  this  efibrt  has  made  me  ill,  and  I  am  going  to  bed  in 
ft  fever. 


CHAP.  XXXT. » 


Assassination  of  a  German  Landholder. — Russian  Aversion  to  Innovations.  — 
Consequences  of  the  established  State  of  Things. — Servility  of  the  Feasants. 
— Exile  of  M.  Guibal — A  Muscovite  Witch. — A  sick  Man  among  his 
fViends  in  Russia. — Russian  Charity.— A  Passion  for  Tombs. —  Noctimal 
Lessons  in  Etiquette.  —  Gypsies  at  the  Fair.  —  The  Virtues  of  Outcasts.  — 
Victor  Hugo. — Project  of  visiting  Kazan  abandoned. — Medical  Advice.  — 
Ideas  of  the  Russians  respecting  Free  Governments.  —  Vladimir.  —  The 
Forests  of  Russia — The  Use  of  a  Feldjager. — False  Delicacy  imposed  upon 
Foreigners. — Centralisation. — Rencontre  with  an  Elephant — An  Accident 
—  Return  to  Moscow.  —  A  Farewell  to  the  Kremlin.  —  Effect  produced  by 
the  Vicinity  of  the  Emperor.  —  Military  Fdte  at  Borodina->-The  Anthor^i 
Motives  for  not  attending. — Prince  Wittgenstein. 

A.  M.  Jament  related  to  me,  at  Nijni^  that  a  German,  a  new  lord 
of  the  village,  a  great  agriculturist  and  a  propagator  of  modes  of 
husbandry  still  unused  in  this  country,  has  just  been  assassinated 
on  his  own  domains,  contiguous  to  those  of  a  M.  Merline,  anothw 
foreigner,  through  whom  the  fact  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 

*  Written  at  Vladimir,  between  Nijui  and  Moscow,  the  2d  of  September. 
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Two  men  presented  themselves  to  tliis  German  J 
pretext  of  purchasing  horses  of  him ;  and  in  the 
entered  his  chamber  and  murdered  him.  It  was,  I 
blow  aimed  by  the  peasants  of  the  foreigner  in  i 
innovations  which  he  sought  to  make  in  the  culture 

Hie  people  of  this  country  have  an  aversion  f 
that  is  not  Russian.  I  often  hear  it  repeated,  that 
day  rise  from  (me  end  of  the  empire  to  the  othei 
without  a  beard,  and  destroy  them  alL  It  is  by 
the  Russians  know  each  other.  In  the  eyes  of  i 
Russian  with  a  shaved  chin  is  a  traitor,  who  has 
foreigners,  and  who  deserves  to  share  their  fate, 
be  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  survivors  upon 
these  Muscovite  Vespers  ?  AH  Russia  cannot  be  s 
Villages  may  be  transported,  but  it  would  be  dil 
provinces.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  kind 
strikes  the  peasants  without  hurting  them.  A  Rus 
his  country  wherever  long  winters  reign :  snow  1 
same  aspect ;  the  winding-sheet  of  the  earth  is  everj 
white,  whether  its  thickness  be  six  inches  or  six  f 
they  only  allow  him  to  re-construct  his  cabin  and 
Russian  finds  himself  at  home  to  whatever  spot  he 
In  the  deserts  of  the  north  it  costs  little  to  make  i 
the  man  who  has  never  seen  any  thing  but  icy  j 
with  stunted  trees,  every  cold  and  desert  land 
native  soil.  Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  these  latiti 
inclined  to  quit  the  place  of  their  birth. 

Scenes  of  disorder  are  multiplying  in  the  country 
hear  of  some  new  crime:  but,  by  the  time  it  is 
it  has  already  become  ancient,  which  tends  i 
impressiveness,  especially  as  from  so  many  isol 
nothing  results  to  disturb  the  general  repose  o: 
As  I  have  already  said,  tranquillity  is  main 
this  people  by  the  length  and  difficulties  of  comm 
by  the  secrecy  of  the  government,  which  perpe 
through  fear  of  disclosing  it.  To  these  causes,  '. 
blind  obedience  of  the  troops,  and,  above  all, 
ignorance  of  the  country  people  themselves.  Bui 
junction  of  facts!— the  latter  remedy  is,  at  the  i 
first  cause  of  the  evil :  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  i 
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nation  will  get  out  of  the  dangerous  circle  in  which  circumstances 
have  involved  it.  Hitherto,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  danger 
and  the  safety,  have  come  to  it  from  the  same  source. 

The  reader  can  form  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
lord,  when  taking  possession  of  some  newly-acquired  domain,  is 
received  by  his  peasants.  They  exhibit  a  servility  which  would 
appear  incredible  to  the  people  of  our  country :  men,  women,  and 
children,  aU  fall  on  their  knees  before  their  new  master — all  kiss 
the  hands,  and  sometimes  the  feet,  of  the  landholder;  and,0! 
nuserable  profanation  of  faith ! — those  who  are  old  enough  to  err, 
volu^itarily  confess  to  him  their  sins — he  being  to  them  the  image 
and  the  envoy  of  God,  representing  both  the  King  of  Heaven  and 
the  Emperor !  Such  fanaticism  in  servitude  must  end  in  casting  an 
illusion  over  the  mind  of  him  who  is  its  object,  especially  if  he 
has  not  long  attained  the  rank  which  he  possesses  :  the  change  of 
fortune  thus  marked,  must  so  dazzle  him  as  to  persuade  him  that 
he  is  not  of  the  same  race  as  those  prostrate  at  his  feet — those 
whom  he  suddenly  finds  himself  empowered  to  conunand.  It  is 
no  paradox  which  I  put  forward,  when  I  maintain  that  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  could  alone  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
serfs,  and  enable  them  to  profit  by  emancipation  through  gentle 
and  gradual  transitions.  Their  slavery  becomes  insupportable 
under  the  new  men  of  wealth.  Under  the  old  ones,  it  is  hard 
enough :  but  these  are  at  least  bom  above  them,  and  also  among 
them,  which  is  a  consolation ;  besides,  the  habit  of  authority  is 
as  natural  to  the  one  party  as  that  of  slavery  is  to  the  other ;  and 
habit  mitigates  every  thing,  mollifying  the  injustice  of  the  strong, 
and  lightening  the  yoke  of  the  feeble.  But  the  change  of  fortunes 
and  conditions  produces  frightful  results  in  a  country  subjected 
to  a  system  of  servitude :  and  yet,  it  is  this  very  change  which 
maintains  the  duration  of  the  present  order  of  things  in  Russia, 
because  it  conciliates  the  men  who  know  how  to  benefit  by  it — 
a  second  example  of  the  remedy  being  drawn  from  the  source  of 
the  evil.  Terrible  circle,  round  which  revolve  all  the  populations 
of  a  vast  empire  I  This  lord,  this  new  deity — what  tide  has  he 
to  be  adored  ?  He  is  adored  because  he  has  had  enough  money 
and  capacity  for  intrigue  to  be  able  to  buy  the  land  to  which  are 
attached  all  the  men  prostrate  before  him.  An  upstart  appears 
to  me  a  monster,  in  a  country  where  the  life  of  the  poor  depends 
'ipon  the  rich,  and  where  man  is  the  fortune  of  man ;  the  onward 
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progress  of  industrious  enterprise,  and  the  immoTeableness  of 
villenage,  combined  in  the  same  society,  produce  results  that  are 
revolting :  but  the  despot  loves  the  upstart — he  is  his  creature ! 
The  position  of  a  new  lord  is  this :  yesterday  his  slave  was  his 
equal :  to-day,  his  industry  more  or  less  honesl^  his  flatteries  more 
or  less  mean,  have  put  it  into  his  power  to  purchase  a  certain 
number  of  his  comrades.  To  become  the  beast  of  burden  of  an 
equal  is  an  intolerable  evil.  It  is,  however,  a  result  which  an 
impious  alliance  of  arbitrary  customs  and  liberal,  or,  to  speak 
more  justly,  unstable  institutions,  can  bring  upon  a  people.  No 
where  else  does  the  man  who  makes  a  fortune  have  his  feet  kissed 
by  his  vanquished  rivals.  Anomalies  the  most  shocking  have 
become  the  basis  of  the  Russian  constitution. 

I  may  allude,  en  passant,  to  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas  pro-* 
duced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  system  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  Under  this  system,  the  individual  is  intimately  con^* 
nected  with  the  soil,  being,  indeed,  sold  with  it ;  but  instead  of 
recognizing  himself  as  a  fixture,  and  the  soil  as  transferable — in 
other  words,  instead  of  perceiving  that  he  belongs  to  this  soil,  by 
means  of  which  men  dispose  of  him  despotically,  he  fancies  that 
the  soil  is  his  own.  In  truth,  his  error  of  perception  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  optical  illusion ;  for,  possessor  as  he  imagines  himself 
of  the  land,  he  yet  does  not  understand  how  it  can  be  sold  without 
the  sale  also  of  those  who  inhabit  it  Thus,  when  he  changes 
masters,  he  does  not  say  that  the  soil  has  been  sold  to  a  new 
proprietor ;  he  considers  that  it  is  his  own  person  that  has  been 
first  sold^  and  that,  over  and  above  the  bargain,  his  land  has  gone 
with  him — that  land  which  saw  him  bom,  and  which  has  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  life.  How  could  liberty  be  given  to 
men  whose  acquaintance  with  social  laws  is  about  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  trees  and  plants  ? 

M.  Guibal — every  time  that  I  am  authorized  to  cite  a  name,  I 
use  the  permission — M.  Guibal,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was 
exiled  without  cause,  or  at  least  without  explanation,  and  without 
being  able  to  guess  his  crime,  into  a  Siberian  village  in  the  en- 
virons of  Orenburg.  A  song,  which  he  composed  to  beguile  his 
sorrow  was  listened  to  by  an  inspector,  who  put  it  before  the  eyes 
of  the  governor ;  it  attracted  the  attention  of  that  august  per- 
sonage, who  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  the  exile  to  inform  himself 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  his  conduct,  and 
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to  judge  if  he  was  good  for  any  thing.  The  unfortunate  man 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  aide-de-camp,  who,  on  his  return, 
made  a  very  favourable  report,  in  consequence  of  which  he  waa 
immediately  recalled.  He  has  never  known  the  real  cause  of  his 
misfortune :  perhaps  it  was  another  song. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  on  which  depends  the  fate  of  a  man 
in  Eussia  I 

The  following  story  is  of  a  different  character. 

In  the  domains  of  Prince »  beyond  Nijni,  a  female  peasant 

obtained  the  character  of  being  a  witch,  and  her  reputation  spread 
far  and  wide.  Prodigies  were  said  to  be  performed  by  this  wo- 
man :  but  her  husband  grumbled ;  the  household  was  neglected, 
and  the  work  abandoned.  The  steward  confirmed  in  his  report 
all  that  was  said  of  the  sorceress.  The  prince  visited  his  domains. 
The  first  subject  about  which  he  made  inquiry  was  the  affair  of 
the  famous  demoniac.  The  pope  told  him  that  the  state  of  the 
woman  grew  worse  daily,  that  she  no  longer  spoke,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  exorcise  her.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord,  but  without  any  effect ;  he,  being  determined 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  so  singular  an  affair,  had  recourse  to  the 
"Rvissian  remedy  parnxcellenccy  and  sentenced  the  possessed  woman 
to  be  flogged.     This  treatment  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  stroke  the  sufferer  asked  for  mercy,  and 
swore  to  tell  the  truth ;  which  truth  was,  that  she  had  married  a 
man  whom  she  did  not  love  ;  and  that,  to  avoid  working  for  his 
benefit,  she  h^d  pretended  to  be  possessed.  The  enactment  of 
this  comedy  suited  her  indolence,  and  at  the  same  time  restored 
the  health  of  a  multitude  of  sick  people,  who  repaired  to  her  full 
of  faith  and  hope,  and  returned  cured. 

Sorcerers  are  not  scarce  among  the  Russian  peasants,  with  whom 
they  supply  the  place  of  physicians :  these  rogues  perform  numer-* 
ous  and  complete  cures,  as  is  corroborated  even  by  the  scientific 
practitioners  I  What  a  triumph  for  Moli^re !  and  what  a  vortex 
of  doubt  for  all  the  world ! . . .  Imagination ! . . .  who  can  tell  if 
imagination  is  not  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  God  to  raise  creatures 
of  limited  powers  above  themselves  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  carry 
doubt  to  a  point  that  brings  me  back  to  faith;  for  I  believe^ 
against  my  reason,  that  the  sorcerer  can  cure  even  unbelievers,  by- 
means  of  a  power  whose  existence  I  cannot  deny,  and  yet  know 
not  how  to  define.    By  recourse  to  the  word  imaginatiooy  our 
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learned  men  dispense  with  explaining  the  phenomena  which  they 
can  neither  refute  nor  comprehend.  Imagination  is  to  certain 
metaphysicians  what  the  nerves  are  to  certain  medical  men. 

An  anecdote  here  occurs  to  me  which  will  show  whether  I  am 
wrong  in  thinking  that  there  are  men  who  hecome  dupes  of  the 
worship  which  the  serf  renders  to  the  lord.  Flattery  has  so 
much  power  over  the  human  heart  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
clumsy  of  all  flatterers,  fear  and  interest,  find  a  way  of  attaining 
tiieir  end :  it  is  thus  that  many  Russians  suppose  themselves  to 
possess  a  different  nature  from  the  common  orders.' 

A  Russian,  immensely  rich,  but  who  ought  to  have  been  en- 
lightened as  regards  the  miseries  and  infirmities  of  wealth  and 
power — for  the  fortune  of  his  family  had  been  established  for 
two  generations  —  was  travelling  in  Germany.  He  feU  sick  in  a 
small  town,  and  called  in  the  chief  physician  of  the  place :  at 
first  he  submitted  to  every  thing  that  was  ordered ;  but  not  finding 
himself  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  any  better,  he  grew  weary  of 
obedience,  rose  up  angrily,  and  throwing  off*  the  veil  of  civilization 
in  which  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  muffle  himself  he  called 
the  landlord,  and,  while  rapidly  marching  up  and  down  his 
chamber,  thus  addressed  him  :  ^^I  do  not  understand  the  manner 
in  which  I  am  treated :  here  I  have  been  dosed  for  three  days 
withoat  being  in  the  least  benefitted :  what  kind  of  a  doctor  have 
yon  sent  me  ?  he  cannot  know  who  I  am  1 " 

As  I  have  commenced  my  chapter  with  anecdotes,  here  is 
another,  less  piquant,  but  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people  in  high  life  in  Russia.  It  is  only  the 
fortunate  who  are  well  treated  here ;  and  this  exclusive  preference 
sometimes  produces  very  inconsistent  scenes. 

A  young  Frenchman  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
good  graces  of  a  social  circle  met  together  in  the  country.  There 
was  quite  a  contest  who  should  do  him  most  honour:  dinners, 
balls,  excursions,  hunting-matches  —  nothing  was  wanting,  and 
the  stranger  was  enchanted:  he  boasted  to  all  comers  of  the 
hospitality  and  elegance  of  these  calumniated  barbarians  of  the 
North  ! 

A  short  time  after,  the  young  enthusiast  fell  ill  in  the  neigh'- 
bouring  town.  So  long  as  the  malady  continued,  and  grew  worse, 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  invisible  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
Two  months  thus  passed ;  scarcely  did  any  one  during  that  time 
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Bend  to  make  an  inquiry  after  him.  At  length  yonth  trimnphed, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  doctor  of  the  place,  the  traveller  became 
convalescent  As  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  restored,  all  his  former 
friends  resorted  to  him  to  celebrate  his  recovery,  as  though  they 
had  been  thinking  only  of  him  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
illness :  to  have  seen  their  delight  you  would  have  said  it  was 
they  who  had  been  raised  again  to  life.  He  was  loaded  with 
protestations  of  friendship;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  new 
projects  of  diversion ;  he  was  caressed  with  feline  tenderness :  — 
capriciousness,  egotism,  and  inconstancy,  are  velvet  paws :  visitors 
came  to  play  at  cards  by  his  arm-chair :  they  proposed  to  send 
him  a  sofa,  sweetmeats,  and  wine ;  •—  now  that  he  had  no  longer 
need  of  any  thing,  every  thing  was  at  his  disposal.  However,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  a  second  time  caught  by  this  bait ;  he 
profited  by  the  lesson,  and,  rich  in  experience,  entered  his  carriage 
in  all  haste,  impatient,  he  said,  to  fly  from  a  country  which  is 
hospitable  only  to  those  who  are  fortunate,  useful,  or  amusing! 

An  intellectual,  elderly  French  woman,  an  emi^riey  resided  in 
a  provincial  town.  One  day,  she  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Eussian 
lady  of  her  acquaintance.  In  many  of  the  houses  in  the  country, 
the  stair-cases  are  covered  by  trap-doors.  The  French  lady,  who 
had  not  remarked  one  of  these  deceptive  openings,  in  proceediag 
to  descend,  fell  down  about  fifteen  wooden  steps.  What  course 
did  the  lady  of  the  house  take  ?  The  reader  would  not  easily 
guess.  Without  even  seeking  to  inform  herself  whether  her 
unfortunate  friend  was  dead  or  alive  —  without  running  to  her 
aid,  without  sending  for  a  surgeon,  or  even  calling  for  help,  she 
ran  devoutly  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  oratory,  there  to  pray  the 
holy  Virgin  to  come  to  the  succour  of  the  poor  dead,  or  wounded, 
—  either  one  or  the  other,  as  it  might  please  God  to  ordaio* 
Meantime  the  wounded  —  not  the  dead  —  had  time  to  rise,  and, 
there  being  no  limb  broken,  to  re-ascend  into  the  antechamber, 
and  to  cause  herself  to  be  conveyed  home  before  her  pious  friend 
had  quitted  her  cushion  of  prayer.  That  individual  could  not» 
indeed,  be  brought  out  of  her  asylum,  until  she  had  been  loudly 
assured,  through  the  key-hole,  that  the  accident  was  withoot 
serious  consequences,  and  that  her  friend  had  returned  home. 
Upon  this,  active  charity  again  awoke  in  the  breast  of  the  good 
Bussian  devotee,  who,  recognizing  the  efficacy  of  ber  prayers, 
hastened  officiously  to  her  friend's  house,  insisted   on  entering 
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her  apartment,  and  having  reached  her  bedside,  overwhehned  her 
with  protestations  of  interest,  which  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
deprived  her  of  the  repose  she  so  much  required. 

The  above  trait  of  childishness  was  related  to  me  by  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  accident  happened.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, after  this,  to  hear  that  people  fall  into  the  Neva  and  drown 
there,  without  anj  one  running  to  their  succour,  or  even  daring  to 
speak  of  their  death  I 

Whimsical  sentiments  of  every  species  abound  in  Russia  among 
the  higher  classes,  because  hearts  and  minds  are  the  prey  of  ex- 
haustion and  satiety.  A  lady  of  high  rank  in  Petersburg  has 
heen  married  severad  times :  she  passes  the  summers  in  a  magni- 
ficent country  house,  some  leagues  from  the  city,  and  her  garden 
is  filled  with  the  tombs  of  all  her  husbands,  whom  she  begins  to 
love  passionately  so  soon  as  they  are  dead.  She  raises  for  them 
mausolea  and  chapels,  weeps  over  their  ashes,  and  covers  their 
tombs  with  sentimental  epitaphs ;  in  short,  she  renders  to  the 
dead  an  honour  offensive  to  the  living.  The  pleasure-grounds  of 
this  lady  have  thus  become  a  real  P^re  La  Chaise,  with  very  little 
gloom  about  them  for  whoever  has  not,  like  the  noble  widow,  a 
love  of  tombs  and  deceased  husbands. 

Nothing  need  surprise  us  in  the  way  of  false  sensitiveness  among 
a  people  who  study  elegance  with  the  same  precise  minuteness 
that  others  learn  the  art  of  war  or  of  government  The  following 
is  an  example  of  the  grave  interest  the  Russians  take  in  the  most 
puerile  matters  whenever  they  affect  them  personally. 

A  descendant  of  ancient  boyars,who  was  rich  and  elderly,  lived 
in  the  country,  not  far  from  Moscow.  A  detachment  of  hussars 
was,  with  its  officers,  quartered  in  his  house.  It  was  the  season 
of  Easter,  which  the  Russians  celebrate  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
All  the  members  of  a  family  unite  with  their  friends  and  neigh- 
hours,  to  attend  the  mass,  which,  on  this  festival,  is  offered  pre- 
cisely at  midnight. 

The  proprietor  of  whom  I  speak,  being  the  most  considerable 
person  of  the  neighbourhood,  expected  a  large  assembly  of  guests 
on  Easter-Eve,  more  especially  as  he  had,  that  year,  restored  and 
greatly  beautified  his  parish-church. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  feast,  he  was  awakened  by  a  pro- 
cession of  horses  and  carriages  passing  over  a  pier  that  led  to  his 
residence.     This  castle  is,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  situated 
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close  upon  the  edge  of  a  small  sheet  of  water ;  the  church  rises 
on  the  opposite  side,  just  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  which  serves  as 
a  road  from  the  castle  to  the  village. 

Astonished  to  hear  so  unusual  a  noise  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  master  of  the  house  rose,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  saw 
from  the  window,  by  the  light  of  numerous  torches,  a  beautiful 
caliche  drawn  by  four  horses  and  attended  by  outriders. 

He  quickly  recognized  this  new  equipage,  as  well  as  the  man 
to  whom  it  belonged :  he  was  one  of  the  hussar  officers  lodged  in 
his  house,  an  individual  who  had  been  recently  enriched  by  an 
inheritance,  and  had  just  purchased  a  carriage  and  horses,  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  castle.  The  old  lord,  upon  seeing  him 
parading  in  his  open  caliche,  all  alone,  by  night,  in  the  midst  of 
a  deserted  and  silent  country,  imagined  that  he  had  become  mad : 
be  followed  with  his  eyes  the  elegant  procession,  and  saw  ii 
advance  in  good  order  towards  the  church,  and  stop  before  the 
door ;  where  the  owner  gravely  descended  from  the  carriage, 
aided  by  his  people,  who  crowded  round  to  support  the  young 
officer,  although  he,  appearing  quite  as  nimble  as  they,  might 
have  easily  dispensed  with  their  assistance. 

Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  ground,  when,  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically, he  re-entered  his  coach,  took  another  turn  on  the 
pier,  and  came  back  again  to  the  church,  where  he  and  his  pe(^Ie 
recommenced  the  previous  ceremony.  This  game  was  renewed 
until  daybreak.  At  the  last  repetition,  the  officer  gave  orders  to 
return  to  the  castle  without  noise.  A  few  minutes  after,  all  w^ 
IQ  their  beds. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  question  that  the  wondering  owner 
of  the  house  put  to  his  guest,  the  captain  of  hussars,  was  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  nocturnal  ride,  and  of  the  evoluti<Mis  of  his 
people  around  his  person.  **  0 !  nothing ! "  replied  the  officer, 
without  the  least  embarrassment :  "  my  servants  are  novices; 
you  wilLhave  much  company  at  Easter  ;  people  are  coming  hew 
from  every  quarter ;  I  therefore  merely  thought  it  best  to  make » 
rehearsal  of  my  entree  into  church." 

I  must  now  give  an  account  of  my  departure  from  Nijni,  whidi 
it  will  be  seen  was  less  brilliant  than  the  nocturnal  ride  of  tbe 
captain  of  hussars. 

On  the  evening  that  I  accompanied  the  governor  to  the  en^ty 
Bussian  theatre,  I  met.  after  leaving  him,  an  acquaintuice  who 
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took  me  to  the  cnii  of  the  gipsies  situated  in  the  most  lively  part 
of  the  fair  t  it  was  nearly  midnight,  but  this  house  was  still  full 
of  people,  noise,  and  light  The  women  struck  me  as  being  verj 
handsome;  their  costume,  although  in  appearance  the  same  as 
that  of  other  Russian  females,  takes  a  foreign  character  when 
worn  by  them :  there  is  magic  in  their  glances,  and  their  features 
and  attitudes  are  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing.  In 
short,  they  resemble  the  sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Their  singing  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  gipsies  at 
Moscow,  but,  if  any  thing,  I  thought  it  yet  more  expressive,  for- 
cible, and  varied.  I  am  assured  that  they  have  much  pride  of 
character,  that  they  have  warm  passions,  yet  are  neither  light 
nor  mercenary,  and  that  they  often  repel,  with  disdain,  very  ad- 
vantageous offers. 

The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the  remains  of 
virtue  in  persons  who  are  not  virtuous.  Individuals  whose  state 
is  the  most  decried,  are  often,  like  nations  degraded  by  their 
governments,  full  of  great  qualities,  ill-understood ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  disagreeably  surprised  to  discern  weakness 
in  people  of  high  character,  and  a  puerile  disposition  in  nations 
said  to  be  well  governed.  The  conditions  of  human  virtues  are 
nearly  always  impenetrable  mysteries  to  the  mind  of  man. 

The  idea  of  rehabilitation,  which  I  here  only  vaguely  point 
out,  has  been  laid-open  and  defended,  with  all  the  power  of 
talent,  by  one  of  the  boldest  minds  of  our  own  or  any  epoch.  It 
seems  as  though  Victor  Hugo  had  sought  to  consecrate  his  theatre 
to  revealing  to  the  world  all  that  remains  of  human,  that  is,  of 
divine,  in  the  souls  of  those  creatures  of  God  who  are  the  most 
reprobated  by  society:  this  design  is  more  than  moral,  it  is 
religious.  To  extend  the  sphere  of  pity  is  to  perform  a  pious 
work:  the  multitude  is  often  cruel  by  levity,  by  habit,  or  by 
principle,  but  yet  more  often  by  mistake.  To  cure,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, the  wounds  of  hearts  ill-understood,  without  yet  more 
deeply  injuring  other  hearts  also  worthy  of  compassion,  is  to 
associate  ourselves  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  to  enlarge 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  • 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  we  left  the  gipsies  ;  stormy 
clouds,  which  swept  over  the  plain,  had  suddenly  changed  the 
temperature.  The  long,  deserted  streets  of  the  fiiir  were  filled 
with  i)onds  of  water,  through  which  our  horses  dashed  without 
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relaxing  their  speed ;  fresh  squalls,  bringing  over  black  clouds, 
announced  more  rain,  and  drove  the  water,  splashed  aside  by  the 
horses,  in  our  faces.  "  Summer  is  at  last  gone,"  said  my  cicerone. 
"  I  feel  you  are  only  too  right,"  I  answered ;  "  I  am  as  cold  as  if 
it  were  winter."  I  had  no  cloak :  in  the  morning  we  had  been 
suffocated  with  the  heat ;  on  returning  to  my  room,  I  was  freezing. 
I  sat  down  to  write  for  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  rest  in  the 
icy  fit  of  fever.  In  the  morning,  when  I  wished  to  get  up,  a 
vertigo  seized  me,  and  I  fell  again  on  my  couch,  unable  to  dress 
myself. 

This  annoyance  was  the  more  disagreeable,  as  I  had  intended 
leaving  on  that  very  day  for  Kazan :  I  wished  at  least  to  set  my 
foot  in  Asia ;  and  with  this  view  had  engaged  a  boat  to  descend 
the  Volga,  whilst  my  feldjager  had  been  directed  to  bring  my 
carriage  empty  to  Kazan,  to  convey  me  back  to  Nijni  by  land. 
However,  my  zeal  had  a  little  cooled  after  the  governor  of  Nijni 
had  proudly  displayed  to  me  plans  and  drawings  of  Kazan.  It  is 
still  the  same  city  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  another :  the  great 
square,  the  broad  streets,  bordered  with  diminutive  houses,  the 
house  of  the  governor,  with  ornamented  pillars  and  a  pediment; 
decorations  even  yet  more  out  of  place  in  a  Tartar  than  in  a 
Russian  town;  barracks,  cathedrals  in  the  style  of  temples; 
nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting ;  and  I  felt  that  the  whole  tire- 
some architectural  repetition  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pro- 
longing my  journey  two  hundred  leagues  in  order  to  visit  Bnt 
the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  recollections  of  the  siege  still 
tempted  me.  It  became  necessary,  however,  to  renounce  the 
journey,  and  to  keep  quiet  for  four  days. 

The  governor  very  politely  came  to  see  me  in  my  humble  bed. 
At  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  feeling  my  indisposition  increase,! 
determined  to  call  in  a  doctor.     This  individual  said  to  me,  — 

"  You  have  no  fever,  you  are  not  yet  ill,  but  you  will  be 
seriously  so  if  you  remain  three  days  longer  at  NijnL  I  kno^ 
the  influence  of  this  air  upon  certain  temperaments;  leave  it; 
you  will  not  have  travelled  ten  leagues  without  finding  yourself 
better,  and  the  day  after,  you  will  be  well  again." 

"But  I  can  neither  eat,  sleep,  walk,  nor  even  jnove  without 
feeling  severe  pains  in  my  head :  what  will  become  of  me  if  I  am 
obliged  to  stop  on  the  road?" 

** Cause  yourself  to  be  carried  into  your  coach:   the  aatomn 
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TBjna  have  commenced:  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot  answer  for  your 
recovery  if  you  remain  at  NijnL** 

This  doctor  is  scientific  and  experienced :  he  has  passed  several 
years  at  Paris,  after  having  previously  studied  in  Grermany.  His 
look  inspired  me  with  confidence ;  and  the  day  after  I  received 
his  advice  I  entered  my  carriage,  in  the  midst  of  a  beating  rain 
accompanied  by  an  icy  wind.  It  was  unpleasant  enough  to  dis- 
courage the  strongest  traveller :  nevertheless,  at  the  second  stage, 
the  prediction  of  the  doctor  was  fulfilled ;  I  began  to  breathe 
more  freely,  though  fatigue  so  overpowered  me  that  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  and  pass  the  night  in  a  miserable  lodging :  the  next  day 
I  was  again  in  health. 

During  the  time  spent  in  my  bed  at  Nijni,  my  guardian  spy 
grew  tired  of  our  prolonged  stay  at  the  fair,  and  of  his  consequent 
inaction.  One  morning  he  came  to  my  valet-de-chambre,  and 
said  to  him,  in  German,  "  When  do  we  leave  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  Monsieur  is  ilL** 

«/5hem?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  to  please  himself  that  he  keeps  his 
bed  in  such  a  room  as  you  found  for  him  here  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  ** 

"  I  do  not  know  at  alL" 

"Why  is  he  ill?" 

**  Good  heavens !  you  had  better  go  and  ask  him." 

This  whi/  appears  to  me  worthy  of  being  noted. 

The  man  has  never  forgiven  me  the  scene  in  the  coach.  Since 
that  day,  his  manners  and  his  countenance  have  changed,  which 
proves  to  me  that  there  always  remains  some  comer  for  the  natural 
disposition,  and  for  sincerity  in  even  the  most  profoundly-dis- 
simulating characters.  I  therefore  think  all  the  better  of  him 
for  his  rancour :  I  had  believed  him  incapable  of  any  primitive 
sentiment. 

The  Bussians,  like  all  new  comers  in  the  civilised  world,  are 
excessively  susceptible;  they  cannot  understand  generalities; 
they  view  everything  as  applied  personally :  nowhere  is  France 
80  iU  understood.  The  liberty  of  ihinking  and  speaking  is  more 
incomprehensible  than  any  thing  else  to  these  people.  Those 
who  pretend  to  judge  our  country,  say  to  me,  that  they  do  not 
really  believe  our  king  abstains  from  punishing  the  writers  who 
daily  abuse  him  in  Paris. 
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"  Nevertheless,"  I  answer  them,  "  the  fact  is  there  to  convince 
you." 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  talk  of  toleration,"  they  reply,  with  a  knowing 
air ;  "  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  multitude  and  for  foreigners : 
but  your  government  punishes  secretly  the  too  audacious  journal- 
ists." 

When  I  repeat  that  every  thing  is  public  in  France,  they  laugh 
sneeringly,  politely  check  themselves ;  but  they  do  not  believe 
me. 

The  city  of  Vladimir  is  often  mentioned  in  history :  its  aspect 
is  like  all  the  other  Russian  cities*— that  eternal  type  with  which 
the  reader  is  only  too  familiar.  The  country,  also,  that  I  have 
travelled  over  from  Nijni  resembles  the  rest  of  Eussia — a  forest 
without  trees,  interrupted  by  towns  without  life — barracks, 
raised  sometimes  upon  heaths,  sometimes  upon  marshes,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  regiment  to  animate  them.  When  I  tell  the  Russians 
that  their  woods  are  badly  managed,  and  that  their  country  will 
in  time  be  without  fuel,  they  laugh  in  my  face.  It  has  been 
calculated  how  many  thousands  of  years  it  will  require  to  con- 
sume the  wood  which  covers  the  soil  of  an  immense  portion  of 
the  empire;  and  this  calculation  satisfies  everybody.  Itia  written 
in  the  estimates  sent  in  by  each  provincial  governor,  that  each 
province  contains  so  many  acres  of  forests.  Upon  these  data 
the  statistical  department  goes  to  work ;  but  before  performing 
their  purely  arithmetical  labour  of  adding  sums  to  make  a  total, 
the  calculators  do  not  think  of  visiting  these  forests  upon  paper. 
If  they  did,  they  would  in  most  cases  find  only  a  few  thickets  of 
brushwood,  amid  plains  of  fern  and  rushes.  But  with  their  written 
satisfactory  reports,  the  Russians  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  the  real  scarcity  of  the  only  riches  proper  to  their  soiL 
Their  woods  are  immense  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister,  and  this 
is  sufficient  for  them.  The  day  may  be  foreseen  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  administrative  supineness  and  security,  the  people 
will  warm  themselves  by  the  fires  made  of  the  old  dusty  papers 
accumulated  in  the  public  offices :  these  riches  increase  daily. 

My  words  may  appear  bold  and  even  revolting ;  for  the  sensitive 
self-love  of  the  Russians  imposes  upon  foreigners  duties  of  delicacy 
and  propriety  to  which  I  do  not  submit.  My  sincerity  will  render 
me  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  this  country.  What  ingra- 
titude !  the  minister  gives  me  a  feldjager ;  the  presence  of  hi* 
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uniform  spares  me  all  the  difficulties  of  tbe  journey »  imd  there* 
fore  am  I  bound,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Russians,  to  approve  of 
every  thing  with  them.  That  foreigner,  they  think,  would  out- 
rage all  the  laws  of  hospitality  if  he  permitted  himself  to  criti- 
cise a  country  where  so  much  regard  has  been  shown  towards 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  hold  myself  free  to  describe 
what  I  see,  and  to  pass  my  opinion  upon  it 

To  appreciate,  as  I  ought  to  do,  the  favour  accorded  me  by  the 
director-general  of  the  posts  in  furnishing  me  with  a  courier,  it 
will  at  least  be  right  to  state  the  discomforts  which  his  obliging 
civility  has  spared  me.  Had  I  set  out  for  Nijni  with  a  common 
servant  only,  we  should,  however  well  he  might  have  spoken 
Russian,  have  been  delayed  by  the  tricks  and  frauds  of  the  post- 
masters at  nearly  every  stage.  They  would  at  first  have  refused 
us  horses,  and  then  have  showed  us  empty  stables  to  convince  us 
there  were  none.  After  an  hour's  parley,  they  would  have  found 
us  a  set  that  they  would  pretend  belonged  to  some  peasant,  who 
would  condescend  to  spare  them  for  twice  or  thrice  the  charge 
established  by  the  imperial  post-regulations.  We  might  at  first 
have  refused ;  the  horses  would  have  been  taken  away ;  till  at 
last,  tired  of  the  war,  we  should  have  concluded  by  humbly  im- 
ploring the  return  of  the  animals,  and  by  complying  with  every 
demand.  The  same  scene  would  have  been  renewed  at  each  out- 
of-the-way  post  This  is  the  manner  in  which  inexperienced  and 
unprotected  foreigners  here  travel. 

The  Russians  are  always  on  their  guard  against  truth,  which 
they  dread ;  but  I,  who  belong  to  a  community  where  every  thing 
is  transacted  openly,  why  should  I  embarrass  myself  with  the 
scruples  of  these  men,  who  say  nothing,  or  merely  darkly  whisper 
unmeaning  phrases,  and  beg  their  neighbours  to  keep  them  a 
secret?  Every  open  and  clearly-defined  statement  causes  a  stir 
lu  a  country  where  not  only  the  expression  of  opinions,  but  also 
the  recital  of  the  most  undoubted  facts,  is  forbidden.  A  French- 
Diaa  cannot  imitate  this  absurdity  ;  but  he  ought  to  note  it 

Hussia  is  governed ;  God  knows  when  she  will  be  civilised. 

I*utting  no  faith  in  persuasion,  the  monarch  draws  every  thing 
to  himself,  under  pretext  that  a  rigorous  system  of  centridisation 
is  indispensable  to  the  government  of  an  empire  so  prodigiously 
extended  as  Russia.  That  system  is  perhaps  necessary  to  the 
principle  of  blind  obedience :  but  enlightened  obedience  is  op- 
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posed  to  the  false  idea  of  simplification  which  has  for  more  than 
a  century  influenced  the  successors  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  their 
successors  also.  Simplification,  carried  to  this  excess,  is  not 
power,  it  is  death.  Absolute  authority  ceases  to  be  real,  it  be- 
comes a  phantom,  when  it  has  only  the  images  of  men  to  exercise 
itself  upon. 

Russia  will  never  really  become  a  nation  until  the  day  when  its 
prince  shall  voluntarily  repair  the  evil  committed  by  Peter  L 
But  will  there  ever  be  found,  in  such  a  country,  a  sovereign 
courageous  enough  to  admit  that  he  is  only  a  man  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  see  Russia,  to  appreciate  all  the  difficulty  .of 
this  political  reformation,  and  to  understand  the  energy  of  cha- 
racter that  is  necessary  to  work  it. 


I  am  now  writing  at  a  post-house  between  Vladimir  and  Moscow. 

Among  all  the  chances  and  accidents  by  which  a  traveller  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  on  a  Russian  high  road,  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  would  be  at  fault  to  single  out  the  one  by  which  mj 
life  has  been  just  menaced.  The  danger  was  so  grea^  that  with- 
out the  address,  the  strength,  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  my 
Italian  servant,  I  should  not  be  the  writer  of  the  following  ac- 
count :  — 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Schah  of  Persia  should  have  an  ob- 
ject in  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
that  with  this  view,  building  his  expectations  upon  bulky  pre- 
sents, he  should  send  to  the  Czar  one  of  the  most  enormous  black 
elephants  of  Asia,  clothed  with  superb  hangings,  which  served  as 
a  caparison  for  the  colossus,  escorted  by  a  cort^e  of  horsemen,  re- 
sembling a  cloud  of  grasshoppers,  followed  by  a  file  of  camels,  which 
appeared  no  larger  than  donkeys  by  the  side  of  this  elephant,  the 
most  enormous  that  I  have  ever  beheld,  and  surmounted  by  a  man 
with  olive  complexion  and  oriental  costume,  carrying  a  parasol,  and 
sitting  cross-legged  upon  the  back  of  the  monster  ;  it  was  further 
necessafy,  that  whilst  this  living  monument  was  thus  forced  to 
journey  on  foot  towards  Petersburg,  where  the  climate  wiU  soon 
transfer  him  to  the  collection  of  the  manmioths  and  the  mastodons^ 
I  should  be  travelling  post  by  the  same  route ;  and  that  my  de- 
parture from  Vladimir  should  so  coincide  with  that  of  the  Pe^ 
sians,  that,  at  a  certain  part  of  the  deserted  road,  the  gallop  of  mjT 
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Bossian  horses  should  bring  me  behind  them,  and  make  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  by  the  side  of  the  giant ; — it  required  nothing  less, 
I  say,  than  these  combined  circumstances  to  explain  the  danger 
caused  by  the  terror  that  seized  my  four  horses,  on  seeing  before 
them  an  animated  pyramid,  moving  as  if  by  magic  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  strange-looking  men  and  beasts. 

Their  astonishment  as  they  approached  the  walking  tower  was 
at  first  shown  by  a  general  start  aside,  by  extraordinary  neighings 
and  snortings,  and  by  refusing  to  proceed.  But  the  words  and 
the  whip  of  tiie  coachman  at  length  so  far  mastered  them  as  to 
compel  them  to  pass  the  fantastic  object  of  their  terror.  They 
submitted  trembling,  their  manes  stood  erect,  and  scarcely  were 
they  alongside  of  the  monster  when,  reproaching  themselves  as  it 
were  for  a  courage,  which  was  nothing  more  than  fear  of  another 
object,  they  yielded  to  their  panic,  and  the  voice  and  reins  of  the 
driver  became  useless.  The  man  was  conquered  at  the  moment 
when  he  thought  himself  the  conqueror :  scarcely  had  the  horses 
felt  that  the  elephant  was  behind  them,  when  they  dashed  off  at 
foil  speed,  heedless  as  to  where  their  blind  frenzy  might  carry 
them.  This  furious  course  had  very  nearly  cost  us  our  lives  :  the 
coachman,  bewildered  and  powerless,  remained  immovable  on  his 
seat,  and  slackened  the  reins ;  the  feldjager,  placed  beside  him, 
partook  of  his  stupefaction  and  helplessness.  Antonio  and  I, 
seated  within  the.  caleche,  which  was  closed  on  account  of  the 
weather  and  my  ailment,  remained  pale  and  mute  :  our  species  of 
tarandasse  has  no  doors  ;  it  is  a  boat,  over  the  sides  of  which  we 
have  to  step  to  get  in  and  out  On  a  sudden,  the  maddened 
horses  swerved  from  the  road,  and  dashed  at  an  almost  perpendi- 
cular bank,  about  ten  feet  high  :  one  of  the  small  fore-wheels  was 
already  buried  in  the  bank-side  ;  two  of  the  horses  had  reached 
the  top  without  breaking  their  traces  ;  I  saw  their  feet  on  a  level 
with  our  heads  ;  one  strain  more,  and  the  coach  would  have  fol-. 
lowed,  but  certainly  not  upon  its  wheels.  I  thought  that  it  was 
all  over  with  us.  The  cossacks  who  escorted  the  puissant  cause 
of  this  peril,  seeing  our  critical  position,  had  the  prudence  to 
avoid  following  us,  for  fear  of  further  exciting  our  horses:  I, 
without  even  thinking  of  springing  from  the  carriage,  had  com- 
mended my  soul  to  God,  when,  suddenly,  Antonio  disappeared. 
I  thought  he  was  killed :  the  head  and  leather  curtains  of  the 
caleche  partly  concealed  the  scene  from  me;  but  at  the  sami 
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moment  I  felt  the  horses  stop.  "  We  are  saved ! "  cried  Antwiia 
This  we  touched  me,  for  he  himself  was  beyond  all  danger,  after 
having  succeeded  ii!i  getting  out  of  the  caliche  without  accident 
His  rare  presence  of  mind  had  indicated  to  him  the  moment  &- 
vourable  to  springing  out  with  the  least  risk :  afterwards,  with 
that  agility  which  strong  emotions  impart,  but  which  they  cannot 
explain,  he  found  himself,  without  knowing  how,  upon  the  top  of 
the  bank,  at  the  heads  of  the  two  horses  which  had  scaled  it,  and 
the  desperate  efforts  of  which  threatened  to  destroy  us  alL  The 
carriage  was  just  about  to  overturn  ;  but  Antonio's  activity  gave 
time  to  the  others  to  follow  his  example  ;  the  coachman  was  in  a 
moment  at  the  heads  of  the  two  other  horses,  while  the  courier 
propped  up  the  coach.  At  the  same  moment,  the  cossack-guard 
of  the  elephant,  who  had  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  arrived  to 
our  assistance ;  they  made  me  alight,  and  helped  my  people  to 
hold  the  still  trembling  horses.  Never  was  an  accident  more 
nearly  being  disastrous,  and  never  was  one  repaired  at  less  cost 
Not  a  screw  of  the  coach  was  disturbed,  and  scarcely  a  strap  of 
harness  broken. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Antonio  was  seated 
quietly  by  my  side  in  the  caliche ;  in  another  ten  minutes  he  was 
as  fast  asleep  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  means  of  saving  all  our 
lives. 

While  they  put  the  harness  in  order,  I  approached  the  cause  of 
all  this  mischief.  The  groom  of  the  elephant  had  prudently  led 
him  into  the  wood  adjoining  one  of  the  side-alleys  of  the  road. 
The  formidable  beast  appeared  to  me  yet  larger  after  the  peril  to 
which  he  had  exposed  me.  His  trunk,  busy  in  the  top  of  the 
birch-trees,  reminded  me  of  a  boa  twisted  among  the  palms.  I 
began  to  make  excuses  for  my  horses,  and  left  him,  giving  thanks 
to  God  for  having  escaped  a  death  which  at  one  moment  appeared 
to  me  inevitable. 


I  am  now  again  at  Moscow.  An  excessive  heat  has  not  ceased 
to  reign  there  for  several  months ;  I  find  the  same  temperature 
that  I  left:  the  summer  is  indeed  quite  extraordinary.  The 
drought  sends  up  into  the  air,  above  the  most  populous  quarters 
of  the  city,  a  reddish  dust,  which,  towards  evening,  produces 
effects  as  fantastical  as  the  Bengal  lights.     This  eveaing,  at  sun- 
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set,  I  contemplated  the  spectacle  from  the  Kremlin,  the  survey  of 
which  I  have  made  with  as  much  admiration^  and  ahnost  as  much 
surprise,  as  I  did  at  first 

The  city  of  men  was  separated  from  the  palace  of  giants,  by  a 
;lory  like  one  of  Correggio's :  the  whole  was  a  sublime  union  of 
the  marvels  of  painting  and  poetry. 

The  Kremlin,  as  the  loftiest  point  in  the  picture,  received  on 
its  breast  the  last  streaks  of  day,  while  the  mists  of  night  had 
already  enveloped  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  imagination  owned 
no  bounds ;  the  universe,  the  infinite  Deity  itself,  seemed  to  be 
gasped  by  the  witness  of  the  majestic  spectacle.  It  was  the 
living  model  of  Martin's  most  extraordinary  paintings.  My  heart 
beat  with  awe  and  admiration :  I  saw  the  whole  cohort  of  the 
supernatural  inmates  of  the  fortress ;  their  forms  shone  like  demons 
painted  on  a  ground  of  gold ;  they  moved  glittering  towards  the 
regions  of  night,  from  which  they  seemed  about  to  tear  off  the 
veil;  I  expected  to  hear  the  thunder:  the  scene  was  fearfully 
beautiful 

The  white  and  irregular  masses  of  the  palace  reflected  un- 
equally the  obliquely-borne  beams  of  a  flickering  twilight.  This 
variety  of  shades  was  the  effect  of  the  different  degrees  of  incli- 
nation of  different  walls,  and  of  the  projections  and  recesses  which 
constitute  the  beauty  of  the  barbaric  architecture,  whose  bold 
caprices,  if  they  do  not  charm  the  taste,  speak  impressively  to  the 
Imagination.  It  was  so  astonishing,  so  beautiful,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  resist  once  more  naming  the  Kremlin. 

But  let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  —  this  is  an  adieu. 

The  plaintive  song  of  some  workmen,  echoing  from  vault  to  vault, 
from  battlement  to  battlement,  from  precipice  to  precipice— preci- 
pices built  by  man — penetrated  to  my  heart,  which  was  absorbed 
111  inexpressible  melancholy.  Wandering  lights  appeared  in  the 
^lepths  of  the  royal  edifice ;  and  along  the  deserted  galleries  and 
empty  barbicans,  came  the  voice  of  man,  which  I  was  astonished 
^  hear  at  that  hour  among  these  solitary  palaces ;  as  was  likewise 
tlie  bird  of  night,  who,  disturbed  in  his  mysterious  loves,  fled 
from  the  light  of  the  torches,  and,  seeking  refuge  among  the 
bighest  steeples  «and  towers,  there  spread  the  news  of  the  unusual 
^Border. 

That  disorder  was  the  consequence  of  the  works  commanded 
by  the  Emperor  to  welcome  his  own  approaching  arrival:  he  fetes 
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himself,  and  illuminates  his  Kremlin  when  he  comes  to  Moscow. 
Meantime,  as  the  darkness  increased,  the  city  brightened:  its 
illuminated  streets,  shops,  coffee-houses,  and  theatres,  rose  out  of 
the  dark  like  magic.  The  day  was  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor's  coronation — another  motive  for  illuminating.  The 
Bussians  have  so  many  joyful  days  to  celebrate,  that,  were  I  in 
their  place,  I  should  never  put  out  my  lamps. 

The  approach  of  the  magician  has  already  begun  to  be  felt 
Three  weeks  ago  Moscow  was  only  inhabited  by  merchants,  who 
proceeded  about  their  business  in  droshkis :  now,  noble  coursers, 
splendid  equipages,  gilded  uniforms,  great  lords,  and  numerous 
valets,  enliven  the  streets  and  obstruct  the  porticoes.  "  The 
Emperor  is  thirty  leagues  off:  who  knows  if  he  will  not  be  here 
to-morrow,  or  perhaps  to-night?  It  is  said  he  was  here  yesterday, 
incognito :  who  can  prove  that  he  is  not  here  now  ? "  And  this 
doubt,  this  hope,  animates  all  hearts;  it  changes  the  face  and 
language  of  all  persons,  and  the  aspect  of  every  thing.  Moscow, 
the  merchant-city,  is  now  as  much  troubled  and  agitated  as  a 
citizen's  wife  expecting  the  visit  of  a  great  nobleman.  Deserted 
palaces  and  gardens  are  re-opened ;  flowers  and  torches  vie  with 
each  other  in  brilliancy;  flattering  speeches  begin  to  murmur 
through  the  crowd:  I  fear  lest  I  myself  should  catch  the  influence 
of  the  illusion,  if  not  through  selflsh  motives,  at  least  from  a  lore 
of  the  marvellous. 

An  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Moscow,  is  a  king  of  Assyria  in 
Babylon. 

I£s  presence  is  at  this  moment,  they  say,  working  miracles  at 
Borodino.  An  entire  city  is  there  created  —  a  city  just  sprung 
out  of  the  desert^  and  destined  to  endure  for  a  week:  even  gardens 
have  been  planted  there  round  a  palace ;  the  trees,  destined  soon 
to  die,  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  at  great  expense,  and 
are  so  placed  as  to  represent  antique  shades.  The  Russians^ 
though  they  have  no  past,  are,  like  all  enlightened  parvenus^  who 
well  know  what  is  thought  of  their  sudden  fortunes,  more  parti- 
cularly fond  of  imitating  the  effects  of  time.  In  this  scene  of 
fairy  work,  all  that  speaks  of  duration  is  imitated  by  things  the 
most  ephemeral  Several  theatres  are  also  raised  on  the  plain 
of  Borodino ;  and  the  drama  serves  as  an  interlude  between  the 
warlike  pantomimes. 

The  programme  of  the  fete  is  the  exact  repetition  of  the  battle 
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which  we  called  Moskowa,  and  which  the  Bnssians  have  chris- 
tened Borodino.     Wishing  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  reality,  they  have  convoked  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  empire,  all  the  surviving  veterans  of  1812  who  were  in  the 
action.     The  reader  may  imagine  the  astonishment  and  distress 
of  these  brave  men,  suddenly  torn  from  their  repose,  and  obliged 
to  repair  from  the  extremities  of  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Lapluid, 
the  Caspian,  or  the  Caucasus,  to  a  theatre  which  they  are  told 
was  the  theatre  of  their  glory — not  their  fortune,  but  their  re- 
nown, a  miserable  recompense  for  a  superhuman  devotion.    Why 
revive  these  questions  and  recollections  ?     Why  this  bold  evoca- 
tion of  so  many  mute  and  forgotten  spectres?    It  is  the  last 
judgment  of  the  conscripts  of  1812.     If  they  wished  to  make  a 
satire  upon  military  life,  they  could  not  take  a  better  course :  it 
was  thus  that  Holbein,  in  his  Dance  of  Death,  caricatured  human 
life.    Numbers  of  these  men,  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  on  the 
brink  of  their  graves,  have  not  mounted  a  horse  for  many  years ; 
and  here  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  please  a  master  whom  they 
have  never  seen,  again  to  play  over  their  long-forgotten  parts. 
They  have  so  much  dread  of  not  satisfjring  the  expectations  of 
the  capricious  sovereign  who  thus  troubles  their  old  age,  that 
they  say  the  representation  of  the  battle  is  more  terrible  to  them 
than  was  the  reality.     This  useless  ceremony,  this  fanciful  war, 
^U  make  an  end  of  the  soldiers  whom  the  real  event  spared :  it 
is  a  cruel  pleasure,  worthy  of  one  of  the  successors  of  the  Czar 
who  caused  living  bears  to  be  introduced  in  the  masquerade  that 
he  gave  on  the  nuptials  of  his  buffoon :  that  Czar  was  Peter  the 
G^reat.    All  these  diversions  have  their  source  in  the  same  feeling 
—  contempt  for  human  life. 

The  Emperor  had  permitted  me — which  means  to  say  that  he 
commanded  me — to  be  present  at  Borodino.  It  is  a  favour  of 
"^hich  I  feel  myself  to  have  become  unworthy.  I  did  not  at  the 
time  reflect  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  part  a  Frenchman 
'''^ould  have  to  perform  in  this  historical  drama :  and  I  also  had 
iiot  seen  the  monstrous  work  of  the  Kremlin,  which  he  would 
expect  me  to  praise  ;  above  all,  I  was  then  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi,  which  I  have  the  greater  difficulty 
in  banishing  from  my  mind,  because  I  may  not  speak  of  it.  These 
reasons  united  have  induced  me  to  decide  upon  remaining  in 
■oblivion.    It  is  an  easy  resolve ;  for  the  contrary  would  give  m^ 
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trouble,  if  I  inay  judge  by  the  useless  efforts  of  a  crowd  of 
Frenchmen  and  foreigners  of  all  countries,  who  in  vain  solicit 
permission  to  be  present  at  Borodino. 

All  at  once  the  police  of  the  camp  has  assumed  extreme  severity . 
these  new  precautions  are  attributed  to  unpleasant  revelations 
that  have  been  recently  made.  The  sparks  of  revolt  are  every 
where  feeding  under  the  ashes  of  liberty.  I  do  not  know  even 
whether,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  avafl  myself  of  the  invitation  the  Emperor  gave  me,  both  at 
Petersburg  and,  afterwards  when  I  took  leave  of  him,  at  Peter- 
hoff.  "  I  shaU  be  very  glad  if  you  will  attend  the  ceremony  at 
Borodino,  where  we  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  monument  in  honour 
of  General  Bagration."    These  were  his  last  words.* 

I  see  here  persons  who  were  invited,  yet  are  not  able  to  approach 
the  camp.  Permissions  are  refused  to  every  body  except  a  few 
privileged  Englishmen  and  some  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
All  the  rest,  young  and  old,  military  men  and  diplomatists, 
foreigners  and  Bussians,  have  returned  to  Moscow,  mortified  by 
their  unavailing  efforts.  I  have  written  to  a  person  connected 
with  the  Emperor's  household,  regretting  my  inabiHty  to  avaU 
myself  of  the  favour  His  Majesty  had  accorded  in  permitting  me 
to  witness  the  manoeuvres,  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  the  state  of 
my  eyes,  which  are  not  yet  cured.  The  dust  of  the  camp  is,  I  am 
told,  insupportable  to  every  body ;  to  me  it  might  cost  the  loss  of 
sight 

The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  must  be  endowed  with  an  unusual 
quantum  of  indifference  to  be  able  coolly  to  witness  the  spectacle 
prepared  for  him.  They  assure  me  that,  in  the  representation  of 
the  battle,  the  Emperor  will  command  the  corps  of  Prince  Eugene, 
father  of  the  young  duke. 

I  should  regret  not  seeing  a  spectacle  so  curious  in  its  moral 
aspect,  if  I  could  be  present  as  a  disinterested  spectator ;  bat, 
without  having  the  renown  of  a  father  to  maintain,  I  am  a  son  of 
France,  and  I  feel  it  is  not  for  me  to  find  any  pleasure  in  witness- 
ing a  representation  of  war,  made  at  great  cost,  solely  with  the 
view  of  exalting  the  national  pride  of  the  Russians,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  disasters.  '  As  to  the  sight  itself,  I  can  picture  it  very 
easily ;  I  have  seen  plenty  of  straight  lines  in  Bussia.    Besides, 

*  I  learnt  afterwards,  at  Petersburg,  that  orders  had  been  giren  to  permit 
my  reaching  Borodino,  where  I  was  expected. 
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in  reviews  and  mock  fights,  the  eye  never  gets  beyond  a  great 
cloud  of  dust. 

The  Russians  have  reason  to  pride  themselves  on  the  issue  of 
the  campaign  of  1812  ;  but  the  general  who  laid  its  plan,  he  who 
first  advised  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  towards  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  with  the  view  of  enticing  the  exhausted 
French  after  it, — the  man,  in  fact,  to  whose  genius  Russia  owed 
her  deliverance — Prince  Wittgenstein,  is  not  represented  in  this 
grand  repetition ;  because,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  yet  living, 
half  disgraced :  he  resides  on  his  estates ;  his  name  will  not  be 
pronounced  at  Borodino,  though  an  eternal  monument  is  to  be 
raised  to  the  glory  of  General  Bagration,  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Under  despotic  governments,  dead  warriors  are  great  favourites : 
here,  behold  one  decreed  to  be  the  hero  of  a  campaign  in  which 
he  bravely  fell,  but  which  he  never  directed. 

This  absence  of  historical  probity,  this  abuse  of  the  will  of  one 
man,  who  imposes  his  views  upon  all,  who  dictates  to  the  people 
whatever  they  are  to  think  on  events  of  national  interest,  appears 
to  me  the  most  revolting  of  all  the  impieties  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment Strike,  torture  bodies,  but  do  not  crush  minds :  let  man 
judge  of  things  according  to  the  intimations  of  Providence, 
according  to  his  conscience  and  his  reason.  The  people  must  be 
c^ed  impious  who  devoutly  submit  to  this  continual  violation  of 
the  respect  due  to  all  that  is  most  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man, — the  sanctity  of  truth. 

Without  waiting  for  the  solemn  entry  of  the  Emperor  into 
Moscow,  I  shall  leave  in  two  days'  time  for  Petersburg. 


Here  end  the  chapters  that  were  written  by  the  traveller  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  his  friends :  the  relation  which  follows  com- 
pletes his  recollections ;  it  was  written  at  various  places,  com- 
mencing at  Petersburg,  in  1839,  and  afterwards  continued  in 
Germany,  and  more  recently  at  Paris. 
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CHAP.  xxxn. 

Retnm  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg.  —  History  of  M.  Pernet,  a  French  Pri- 
soner in  Bussia.  —  His  Arrest. — Conduct  of  his  Fellow  Traveller. — ^The 
French  Consul  at  Moscow. — Effects  of  Imagination. — ^Advice  of  a  Bossiao. 
—  Great  Novgorod.  —  Souvenirs  of  Ivan  IV.  —  Arrival  at  Petersburg.  -* 
M  de  Barante.  —  Sequel  of  the  History  of  M  Pernet —  Interior  of  a  Mos- 
cow Prison. — ^A  Visit  to  Colpina Origin  of  the  Laval  Family  in  Bussia. 

The  Academy  of  Painting. — ^The  Arts  in  Bussia. — M  Brulow.  —  Influence 
of  the  North  upon  the  Arts. —•  Mademoiselle  Taglioni  at  Petersburg. — 
Alx^tion  of  the  Uniates.  —  Superiority  of  a  representative  form  of  GrOTem- 
ment —  Departure  from  Bussia.  —  The  Feelings  of  the  Author.  —  A  sincere 
Letter. — Beasons  for  not  returning  through  Poland. 

At  the  moment  I  was  about  to  quit  Moscow,  a  singular  circum- 
stance attracted  all  my  attention,  and  obliged  me  to  delay  my 
departure. 

I  had  ordered  post-horses  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning :  to 
my  great  surprise  my  valet-de-chambre  awoke  me  at  four,  and  on 
my  asking  the  cause  of  this  unnecessary  hurry,  he  answered  that 
he  did  not  like  to  delay  informing  me  of  a  fact  which  he  had  just 
learnt,  and  which  appeared  to  him  very  serious.  The  following 
is  the  gist  of  what  he  related. 

A  Frenchman,  whose  name  is  M.  Louis  Pernet,  and  who  arrived 
a  few  days  ago  in  Moscow,  where  he  lodged  at  a  public  hotel,  has 
been  arrested  in  the  middle  of  the  night — this  very  night, — and, 
after  being  deprived  of  his  papers,  has  been  taken  to  the  city 
prison,  and  there  placed  in  a  cell.  Such  was  the  account  which 
the  waiter  at  our  inn  gave  to  my  servant,  who,  after  many  ques- 
tions, further  learnt  that  M.  Pernet  was  a  young  man  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  of  feeble  frame ;  that  he  passed  through 
Moscow  last  year,  when  he  stayed  at  the  house  of  a  Russian  friend^ 
who  afterwards  took  him  into  the  country.  This  Russian  was 
now  absent,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  had  no  other  acquaint- 
ance in  Moscow  except  another  Frenchman,  a  M.  R ^  in  whose 

company  he  had  been  travelling  from  the  north  of  Russia.     M. 

R lodged  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  prisoner.     TTia  name 

struck  me  the  moment  I  heard  it,  for  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
dark  man  with  whom  I  dined  a  few  days  before  at  the  house  of 
the  governor  of  Nijni.     The  reader  may  recollect  that  his  phyvi- 
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ognomy  had  been  to  me  a  subject  of  meditation.  Again  to 
stmnble  upon  this  personage,  in  connection  with  the  event  of  the 
night,  appeared  to  me  quite  a  circumstance  for  a  novel,  and  I 
could  scarcely  believe  what  I  heard:  nevertheless,  I  immediately 
ros6,  and  sought  the  waiter  myself^  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the 
version  of  the  story,  and  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  name  of  M.  R  ,  whose  identity  I  was  particularly 
desirous  of  ascertaining.  The  waiter  told  me,  that  having  been 
sent  on  an  errand  by  a  foreigner  about  to  leave  Moscow,  he  was 
at  £[opp's  hotel  at  the  moment  when  the  police  left  it,  and  he 
added  that  M.  Kopp  had  related  to  him  the  affair,  which  he 
recounted  in  words  that  exactly  accorded  with  tl^e  statement  of 
Antonio. 

As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  repaired  to  M.  E ,  and  found, 

true  enough,  that  he  was  the  bronze-complexioned  man  of  NijnL 
The  only  difference  was,  that  at  Moscow  he  had  an  agitated  air, 
very  different  from  his  former  immobility.  I  found  him  out  of 
bed;  we  recognized  each  other  in  a  moment;  but  when  I  told 
him  the  object  of  my  very  early  morning  call,  he  appeared  em- 
barrassed. 

"It  is  true  that  I  have  travelled,"  he  said,  "with  M.  Pemet, 
but  it  was  by  mere  chance;  we  met  at  Archangel,  and  from 
thence  have  proceeded  in  company:  he  has  a  very  poor  constitu- 
tion, and  his  weak  health  gave  me  much  uneasiness  during  the 
journey:  I  rendered  him  the  services  that  humanity  called  for, 
but  nothing  more;  I  am  not  one  of  his  friends;  I  know  nothing 
of  him." 

"I  know  still  less  of  him,**  I  replied;  "but  we  are  all  three 
Frenchmen,  and  we  owe  each  other  mutual  aid  in  a  country  where 
our  liberty  and  our  life  may  be  menaced  any  moment  by  a  power 
which  cannot  be  seen  till  it  strikes." 

•  "Perhaps  M.  Pemet,"  replied  M.  R  ,  "has  got  himself  into 
this  scrape  by  some  imprudence.  A  stranger  like  himself,  and 
without  credit,  what  can  I  do?  If  he  is  innocent,  the  arrest  will 
be  followed  by  no  serious  consequences ;  if  he  is  culpable,  he  will 
have  to  submit  to  the  punishment.  I  can  do  nothing  for  him, 
I  owe  him  nothing;  and  I  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  yourself  very 
cautious  in  any  steps  you  may  take  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  in 
your  language  respecting  the  affair." 

"But  what  will  decide  his  guilt?"  I  exclaimed.     "It  will  b^ 
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first  of  all  necessary  to  see  him,  to  know  to  what  he  attributes 
this  arrest,  and  to  ask  him  what  can  be  said  or  done  for  him.'' 

"You  forget  the  country  we  are  in,"  answered  M.  R :  "he 

is  in  a  dungeon;  how  could  we  get  access  to  him?  the  thing  is^ 
impossible." 

"  What  is  also  impossible,"  I  replied,  rising,  "  is  that  French- 
men— that  any  men,  should  leave  their  countryman  in  a  critical 
situation,  without  even  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  misfortune." 

On  leaving  this  very  prudent  travelling,  companion,  I  began  to 
think  the  case  more  serious  than  I  had  at  first  supposed ;  and  I 
considered  that,  to  understand  the  true  position  of  the  prisoner,  I 
ought  to  address  myself  to  the  French  consuL  Being  obliged  to 
wait  the  usual  hour  for  seeing  that  personage,  I  ordered  back  my 
post-horses,  to  the  great  surprise  and  displeasure  of  the  feldjager, 
as  they  were  already  at  the  door  when  I  gave  the  countermand. 

At  ten  o'clock,  I  made  to  the  French  consul  the  above  relation 
of  facts ;  and  found  that  official  protector  of  the  French  quite  as 

prudent,  and  yet  more  cold,  than  Doctor  R had  appeared  to 

me.  Since  he  has  lived  in  Moscow,  this  consul  has  become  almost 
a  Russian.  I  could  not  make  out  whether  his  answers  were 
dictated  by  a  fear  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the 
country,  or  by  a  sentiment  of  wounded  self-love,  of  ill-understood 
personal  dignity. 

"  M.  Fernet,"  he  said,  "  passed  six  months  in  Moscow  and  its 
environs,  without  having  thought  fit,  during  all  that  time,  to  make 
the  smallest  approach  towards  the  consul  of  France.  M.  Fernet 
must  look,  therefore,  to  himself  alone  to  get  out  of  the  situation 
in  which  his  heedlessness  has  involved  him.  This  answer,"  added 
the  consul,  "  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  distinct."  He  then  con- 
cluded by  repeating  that  he  neither  ought^  nor  could,  nor  would, 
mix  himself  up  with  the  afiair. 

In  vain  did  I  represent  to  him,  that,  in  his  capacity  as  our 
consul,  he  owed  to  every  Frenchman,  without  distinction  of  pe^ 
son?,  and  even  if  they  failed  in  the  laws  of  etiquette,  his  aid  and 
protection ;  that  the  present  question  was  not  one  of  cer^noDjf 
but  of  the  liberty  and  perhaps  the  life  of  a  fellow-countrynum; 
and  that,  under  such  a  misfortune,  all  resentment  should  be  at 
least  suspended  till  the  danger  was  over.  I  could  not  extract  oM 
word,  not  one  single  expression  of  interest  in  favour  of  tfai 
prisoner}  nor  even,  when  I  reasoned  on  public  grounds^  and spob 
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ef  the  dignity  of  Frimce,  and  the  safety  of  all  Frenchmen  who 
travelled  in  Rassia,  could  I  make  any  impression ;  in  short,  this 
second  attempt  aided  the  cause  no  better  than  the  first 

Nerertheless,  though  I  had  not  even  known  M.  Fernet  by  name, 
and  though  I  had  no  motive  to  take  any  personal  interest  in  him, 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  chance  had  made  me  acquainted  with  his  mis- 
fortune, that  it  was  no  more  than  my  duty  to  give  him  all  the  aid 
that  lay  in  my  power.  I  was  at  this  moment  strongly  struck 
with  a  truth  which  is  no  doubt  often  present  to  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  which  had  only  until  then  vaguely  and  fleetingly 
passed  before  my  mind-— the  truth  that  imagination  serves  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  pity,  and  to  render  it  more  active.  I  went 
even  so  far  as  to  conclude  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  man  vnthout 
imt^ination  would  be  absolutely  devoid  of  feeling.  All  my  ima- 
gmative  or  creative  faculties  were  busy  in  presenting  to  me,  in 
spite  of  myself^  this  unhappy  unknown  man,  surrounded  by  the 
phantoms  of  his  prison  solitude:  I  suffered  with  him,  I  felt  his 
feelings,  I  shared  his  fears;  I  saw  him,  forsaken  by  all  the  world, 
discovering  that  his  state  was  hopeless:  for  who  would  ever 
interest  themselves  in  a  prisoner  in  this  land,  so  distant  and  so 
different  from  ours,  in  a  society  where  friends  meet  together  for 
amusement  and  separate  in  adversity.  What  a  stimulus  was  this 
thought  to  my  commiseration!  "You  believe  yourself  to  be 
alone  in  the  world;  you  are  unjust  towards  Providence,  which 
sends  you  a  friend  and  a  brother."  These  were  the  words  which 
I  m^itally  addressed  to  the  victim. 

Meanwhile,  the  imhappy  man  could  hope  for  no  succour,  and 
every  hour  that  passed  in  his  dreadful  silence  and  monotony 
would  plunge  him  deeper  in  despair :  night  would  come  vnth  its 
train  of  spectres;  and  then  what  terrors,  what  regrets  would 
seize  upon  him!  How  did  I  pant  to  tell  him  that  the  zeal  of  a 
stranger  should  replace  the  loss  of  the  faithless  protectors  on 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  depend !  But  all  means  of  communication 
were  impossible :  the  dismal  hallucinations  of  the  dungeon  pur- 
sued me  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  notwithstanding  the  bright 
arch  of  heaven  above  my  head,  they  shut  me  up,  as  it  were,  in 
dark,  dank  vaults ;  for  in  my  distress,  forgetting  that  the  Russiana 
^Pply  *li6  classic  architecture  to  the  construction  even  of  prisons, 
I  dreamt  not  of  Roman  colonnades,  but  of  Gothic  cells.  Had  my 
imagination  less  deeply  impressed  mQ  with  all  these  things,  I 
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should  have  been  less  active  and  persevering  in  my  efforts  in 
favour  of  an  unknown  individuaL  I  was  followed  by  a  spectre, 
and  to  rid  myself  of  it  no  efforts  could  have  been  too  great 

To  have  insisted  on  entering  the  prison  would  have  been  a  step 
no  less  useless  than  dangerous.  After  long  and  painful  doubt,  I 
thought  of  another  plan :  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
of  the  most  influential  people  in  Moscow ;  and  though  I  had,  two 
days  ago,  taken  leave  of  every  body,  I  resolved  to  risk  giving  my 
confidence  to  the  man  for  whom  I  had,  among  all  the  others,  con- 
ceived the  highest  opinion. 

Not  only  must  I  here  avoid  using  his  name,  I  must  also  take 
care  not  to  allude  to  him  in  any  way  by  which  he  could  be  iden- 
tified. 

When  he  saw  me  enter  his  room,  he  at  once  guessed  the  busi- 
ness that  brought  me ;  and  without  giving  me  time  to  explain 
myself,  he  told  me  that  by  a  singular  chance  he  knew  M.  Pemet 
personally,  and  believed  him  innocent,  which  caused  his  situa- 
tion to  appear  inexplicable ;  but  that  he  was  sure  political  con- 
siderations could  have  alone  led  to  such  an  imprisonment,  because 
the  Russian  police  never  unmasks  itself,  unless  compelled;  that, 
no  doubt,  the  existence  of  this  foreigner  had  been  supposed  to 
have  been  altogether  unknown  in  Moscow;  but  that  now  the 
blow  was  struck,  his  friends  could  only  injure  him  by  showing 
themselves ;  for  if  it  were  known  that  parties  were  interested  in 
him,  it  would  render  his  position  far  worse,  as  he  would  be  re- 
moved to  avoid  all  discovery  and  to  stifle  all  complaints:  be 
added  therefore,  that,  for  the  victim's  sake,  extreme  circumspec- 
tion was  necessary.  "  K  once  he  departs  for  Siberia,  Grod  only 
can  say  when  he  will  return,"  exclaimed  my  counsellor;  who 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  me  understand  that  he  could  not 
openly  avow  the  interest  he  took  in  a  suspected  Frenchman;  for 
being  himself  suspected  of  Kberal  principles,  a  word  from  him, 
intimating  merely  that  he  knew  the  prisoner,  would  suffice  to 
exile  the  latter  to  the  farther  end  of  the  world.  He  concluded 
by  saying,  "  You  are  neither  his  relation  nor  his  friend ;  you  only 
take  in  him  the  interest  that  you  believe  you  ought  to  take  in  a 
countryman,  in  a  man  whom  you  know  to  be  in  trouble;  yot 
h^ive  already  acquitted  yourself  of  the  duty  that  this  pndseworthj 
sentiment  imposes  on  you;  you  have  spoken  to  your  consul;  yo« 
Imi  now^  believe  me^  better  abstain  from  any  fiirther  stepsj  il 
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will  io  no  goody  and  you  will  compromise  yourself  for  the  man 
whose  defence  you  gratuitously  undertake.  He  does  not  know 
you,  he  expects  nothing  from  you ;  continue,  then,  your  journey, 
you  will  disappoint  no  hopes  that  he  has  conceived;  I  will  keep 
my  eye  on  him;  I  cannot  appear  in  the  affair,  but  I  have  indirect 
means  which  may  be  useful,  and  I  promise  to  employ  th^m  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  Once  again,  then,  follow  my  advice,  and 
pursue  your  journey." 

"If  I  were  to  set  out,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  should  not  have  a 
moment's  peace ;  I  should  be  pursued  by  a  feeling  that  would 
^amount  to  remorse,  when  I  recollected  that  the  unfortunate  man 
^  me  only  to  befriend  him,  and  that  I  have  abandoned  him 
without  doing  any  thing." 

"Your  presence  here,"  he  answered,  "will  not  even  serve  to 
console  him,  as  he  is  and  must  continue  wholly  ignorant  of  *  the 
interest  you  take  in  him."  ' 

"  There  are,  then,  no  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  dungeon?" 

"  None,"  replied  the  individual  addressed,  not  without  some 
marks  of  impatience  at  my  thus  persisting.  "Were  you  his 
brother,  you  could  do  no  more  for  him  here  than  you  have  done. 
Your  presence  at  Petersburg  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  useful  to 
M.  Pemet.  You  can  inform  the  French  ambassador  of  all  that 
you  know  about  this  imprisonment;  for  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
hear  any  thing  of  it  from  your  consul.  A  representation  made  to 
the  minister  by  a  personage  in  the  position  of  your  ambassador, 
and  by  a  man  possessing  the  character  of  M.  de  Barante,  will  do 
more  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  your  countryman  than  you  and 
I,  and  any  twenty  others  could  do  in  Moscow." 

'^  But  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  are  at  Borodino  or  at 
Moscow,"  I  answered,  unwilling  to  take  a  refusaL 

"  All  the  ministers  have  not  followed  His  Majesty,"  he  replied, 
^^  in  a  polite  tone,  but  with  increasing  and  scarcely  concealed 
iU-humour.  "Besides,  at  the  worst,  their  return  must  be  awaited. 
You  have,  I  repeat,  no  other  course  to  take,  unless  you  would 
injure  the  man  whom  you  wish  to  serve,  and  expose  yourself  also 
to  many  unpleasant  sunnises,  or  perhaps  to  something  worse,"  he 
added,  in  a  significant  manner. 

Had  the  person  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  been  a  placeman, 
I  should  have  already  fancied  I  saw  the  Cossacks  advancing  to 
seize  me,,  to  convey  me  to  a  dungeon  like  that  of  M.  Pemet. 
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I  felt  that  the  patience  of  mj  adviser  was  at  an  end;  I  had 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  reply  to  his  arguments :  I  therefore  retired, 
promising  to  leave,  and  gratefully  thanking  him  for  his  counsel 

"As  it  is  obvious  I  can  do  nothing  here,  I  will  leave  at  once,"  I 
said  to  myself:  but  the  slow  motions  of  my  feldjager  took  up  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  and  it  was  past  four  in  the  afternoon  before 
I  was  on  the  road  to  Petersburg. 

The  sulkiness  of  the  courier,  the  want  of  horses,  felt  every 
where  on  the  road  on  account  of  relays  being  retained  for  the 
household  of  the  Emperor  and  for  military  ofiBlcers,  as  well  as  for 
couriers  proceeding  from  Borodino  to  Petersburg,  made  my 
journey  long  and  tedious:  in  my  impatience,  I  insisted  on  travel- 
ling all  night;  but  I  gained  nothing  by  this  haste,  being  obliged, 
for  want  of  horses,  to  pass  six  whole  hours  at  Great  Novgorod, 
within  fifty  leagues  of  Petersburg. 

I  was  scarcely  in  a  fitting  mood  to  visit  the  cradle  of  the  Sda- 
vonian  empire,  and  which  became  also  the  tomb  of  its  liberty. 
The  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia  encloses  the  sepulchres  of 
Yladimir  laroslawitch,  who  died  in  1051,  of  his  mother  Anne^ 
and  of  an  emperor  of  Constantinople.  It  resembles  the  other 
Russian  churches,  and  perhaps  is  not  more  authentic  than  the 
pretended  ancient  cathedral  that  contains  the  bones  of  Minine  at 
Nijni-Novgorod.  I  no  longer  believe  in  the  dates  of  any  old 
mdnuments  that  are  shown  me  in  Russia.  But  I  still  believe  in 
the  names  of  its  rivers:  the  Volkoff  represented  to  me  the  fright- 
ful scenes  connected  with  the  siege  of  this  republican  dty,  taken, 
retaken,  and  decimated  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  I  could  fmcy  1 
saw  the  imperial  hyena,  presiding  over  carnage  and  peatilenoe) 
couched  among  the  ruins  of  the  city;  and  the  bloody  corpses  of 
his  subjects  seemed  to  issue  out  of  the  river  that  was  choked  with 
their  bodies,  to  prove  to  me  the  horrors  of  intestine  wars.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Archbishop 
Pinen,  and  of  other  principal  citizens  of  NovgOTod  with  the  Toks, 
was  the  cause  which  brought  the  evil  on  the  city,  where  thirty 
thousand  innocent  persons  perished  in  the  combat,  and  in  the 
executions  and  massacres  invented  and  |»^sided  over  by  tiie  Cut 
There  were  days  on  which  six  hundred  were  at  ooce  execotri 
before  his  eyes ;  and  all  these  horrors  were  enacted  to  punidit 
crime  unpardonable  from  that  epoch— *  the  crime  of  clandestiafi 
communication  with  the  Poles.    This  took  place  nearly  thM 
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hundred  years  ago,  in  1570.  Great  Novgorod  has  never  recovered 
the  stroke :  she  could  have  replaced  her  dead,  but  she  could  not 
survive  the  abolition  of  her  democratic  institutions :  her  white* 
washed  houses  are  no  longer  stained  with  blood;  thej  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  built  only  yesterday;  but  her  streets  are 
deserted,  and  three  parts  of  her  ruins  are  spread  over  the  plain, 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  actual  city,  which  is  but  a 
shadow  and  a  name.  This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  famous 
republic  of  the  middle  ages.  Where  are  the  fruits  of  the  revo- 
lutions which  never  ceased  to  saturate  the  now  almost  desert  soil 
with  blood?  Here,  all  is  as  silent  as  it  was  before  the  history. 
God  has  only  too  often  had  to  teach  us,  that  objects  which  men 
blinded  with  pride^  viewed  as  a  worthy  end  of  their  efforts,  were 
really  only  a  means  of  employing  their  superfluous  powers  during 
the  effervescence  of  youth.  Such  are  the  principles  of  more  than 
one  heroic  action. 

For  three  centuries,  the  bell  of  the  vetche*  has  ceased  to  summon 
the  people  of  Novgorod,  formerly  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  Russian  populations,  to  deliberate  upon  their  own 
affairs.  The  will  of  the  Czm  stifles  in  every  heart  all  sentiments, 
including  even  regret  for  the  memory  of  effaced  glory,  Some  years 
ago,  frightful  scenes  occurred  between  the  Cossacks  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  in  the  military  colonies  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  decayed  city.  But  the  insurrection  was  stifled,  and 
every  thing  has  returned  to  its  accustomed  order,  that  is,  to  the 
silence  and  peace  of  the  tomb. 

I  was  very  happy  to  leave  this  abode,  formerly  famous  for  the 
disorders  of  liberty,  now  desolated  by  what  is  called  good  order^ — 
a  word  whicli  is  here  equivalent  to  that  of  death. 

Although  I  made  all  possible  haste,  I  did  not  reach  Petersburg 
until  the  fourth  day  :  immediately  after  leaving  my  carriage,  I  re- 
paired to  M.  de  Biurante's. 

He  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  arrest  of  M.  Fernet,  and  appeared 
surprised  to  hear  of  it  through  me,  especially  when  he  learnt  that 
I  had  been  nearly  four  days  on  the  road.  His  astonishment  re- 
doubled when  I  related  to  him  my  unavailing  endeavours  to 
influence  our  consul — that  ofKcial  protector  of  the  French — to 
take  some  step  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

The  attention  with  which  M.  de  Barante  listened  to  me,  the 

•  Popular  assembly. 
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assurance  which  he  gave  me  that  he  would  neglect  nothing  to  cleaif 
up  this  affair,  the  importance  with  which  he  appeared  to  invest 
the  smallest  facts  that  c6uld  interest  the  dignity  of  France  and  the 
safety  of  her  citizens,  put  my  conscience  at  ease  and  dissipated 
the  phantoms  of  my  imagination*  The  fate  of  M.  Fernet  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  natural  protector,  whose  ability  and  character 
became  better  sureties  for  the  safety  of  this  unfortunate  man  than 
my  zealous  though  powerless  solicitations.  I  felt  I  had  done  all 
that  I  could  for  him  and  for  the  honour  of  my  country.  During 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  days  that  I  remained  at  Petersburg,  I  pur- 
posely abstained  from  pronouncing  the  name  of  Fernet  before  the 
ambassador ;  and  I  left  Russia  without  knowing  the  end  of  a  history 
which  had  so  much  absorbed  and  interested  me. 

But  while  journeying  towards  France,  my  mind  was  often  car- 
ried back  to  the  dungeons  of  Moscow.  If  I  had  known  all  that 
was  passing  there,  it  would  have  been  yet  more  painfully  excited. 


Not  to  leave  the  reader  in  the  ignorance  in  which  I  remained  for  nearly  fdx 
months,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  at  Moscow,  I  insert  here  all  that  I 
have  learnt  smce  my  retom  to  France  respecting  the  imprisonment  oi  M.  Fernet, 
and  his  deliverance. 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1840, 1  was  informed  that  a  stranger 
was  at  my  door,  and  wished  to  speak  with  me.  I  desired  that  he  would  give 
his  name :  he  replied  that  he  would  give  it  to  me  only.  I  refused  to  see  him; 
he  persisted ;  I  again  refused.  At  last,  renewing  his  entreaties,  he  sent  up  a 
line  of  writing  without  any  signature,  to  say  that  I  could  not  refuse  listening  to 
a  man  who  owed  to  me  his  life,  and  who  only  wished  to  thank  me. 

This  language  appeared  extraordinary.  I  ordered  the  stranger  to  be  intro- 
duced. "On  entering  the  room  he  said  —  "  Sir,  it  was  only  yesterday  I  learnt 
your  address :  my  name  is  Fernet ;  and  I  come  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude; 
for  I  was  told  at  Fetersbnrg  that  it  is  to  yon  I  owe  my  liberty,  and  consequently 
my  life." 

After  the  first  surprise  which  such  an  address  caused  me,  I  began  to  notice 
the  person  of  M.  Fernet.  He  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  young  FrencK- 
men  who  have  the  appearance  and  the  temperament  of  the  men  of  sontheni 
lands  ;  his  eyes  and  hair  are  black,  his  cheeks  hollow,  his  countenance  eveiy 
where  equally  pale  ;  he  is  short  and  slight  in  figure  ;  and  he  appeared  to  be 
suffering,  though  rather  morally  than  physically.  He  discovered  that  I  knew 
some  members  of  his  family  settled  in  Savoy,  who  are  among  the  most  respect- 
able people  of  that  land  of  honest  men.  He  told  me  that  he  was  an  advocate ; 
and  he  related  that  he  had  been  detained  in  the  prison  of  Moscow  for  three 
weeks,  four  days  of  which  tune  he  was  placed  in  the  cells.    We  shall  see  byhii 
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recital  the  way  in  which  a  prisoner  is  treated  in  this  abode.    My  imagination 
Jiad  not  approached  the  reality. 

The  two  first  days  he  was  left  without  food  J  No  one  came  near  him ;  and  he 
belieFed,  for  forty-eight  hours,  that  they  were  determined  to  starve  him  to  death 
in  his  prison.  The  only  sound  that  he  heard  was  that  of  the  strokes  of  the  rod, 
which,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  night,  were  inflicted  upon  the 
imhapy  slaves  who  were  sent  by  their  masters  to  this  place,  to  receive  correction. 
Add  to  that  frightful  sound,  the  sobs  and  screams  of  the  yictims,  mingled  with 
the  menaces  and  imprecations  of  the  tormentors,  and  you  will  form  some  faint 
idea  of  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  sufferings  of  our  unhappy  countryman 
daring  four  weary  days,  and  while  still  remaining  ignorant  of  his  crime. 

After  having  thus  penetrated  against  his  will  into  the  profound  mystery  of  a 
Bnssian  prison,  he  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  destined  to  end  his 
days  there ;  for  he  said  to  himself,  **  If  there  had  been  any  intention  to  release 
me,  it  is  not  here  that  I  should  be  confined  by  men  who  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  to  have  their  secret  barbarity  divulged." 

A  slight  partition  alone  separated  his  narrow  cell  from  the  inner  court,  where 
these  cruelties  were  perpetrated. 

The  rod  which,  since  the  amelioration  of  manners,  usually  replaces  the  knout 
of  Mongolic  memory,  is  formed  of  a  cane  split  into  three  pieces,  an  instrument 
which  fetches  off  the  skin  at  every  stroke  ;  at  the  fifth,  the  victim  loses  nearly 
all  power  to  cry,  his  weakened  voice  can  then  only  utter  a  prolonged  sobbing 
groan.  This  horrible  rattle  in  the  throat  of  the  tortured  creatures  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  prisoner,  and  presaged  to  him  a  fate  which  he  dared  not  look  in 
the  face. 

M.  Pemet  understands  Eussian ;  he  was  therefore  present,  without  seeing 
any  thing,  at  many  private  tortures ;  among  others,  at  those  of  two  young  girls, 
who  worked  under  a  fashionable  milliner  in  Moscow.  These  unfortunate 
creatures  were  fiogged  before  the  eyes  even  of  their  mistress,  who  reproached 
them  with  having  lovers,  and  with  having  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to 
bring  them  into  her  house  —  the  house  of  a  milliner  !  —  what  an  enormity  I 
Meanwhile  this  virago  exhorted  the  executioners  to  strike  harder :  one  of  the 
girls  begged  for  mercy :  they  said  that  she  was  nearly  killed,  that  she  was 
covered  with  blood.  No  matter  !  She  had  carried  her  audacity  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  was  less  culpable  than  her  mistress  ;  and  the  latter  redoubled  her 
severity.  M  Pemet  assured  me,  observing  that  he  thought  I  might  doubt  his 
assertion,  that  each  of  the  unhappy  girls  received,  at  different  intervals,  a 
hundred  and  eighty  blows.  "  I  suffered  too  much  in  counting  them,"  he  added. 
"  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  number." 

A  man  feels  the  approach  of  insanity  when  present  at  such  horrors,  and  yet 
nnable  to  succour  the  victims. 

Afterwards,  serfs  and  servants  were  brought  by  stewards,  or  sent  by  their 
masters,  with  the  request  that  they  might  be  punished ;  there  was  nothing,  in 
short,  but  scenes  of  atrocious  vengeance  and  frightful  despair,  all  hidden  from 
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the  pnblic  eye.*  The  unhappy  prisoner  longed  for  the  obscnrity  of  night,  becsnse 
the  darkness  brought  with  it  silence  4  and  though  his  thoughts  then  tenified 
him,  he  preferred  the  evils  of  imagination  to  those  of  reality.  This  is  always 
the  case  with  real  sufferers.  It  is  only  the  dreamers  who  have  comfortable 
beds  and  good  tables,  who  pretend  the  evils  we  fancy  exceed  those  that  we  feel 

At  last,  after  four  times  twenty-four  hours  of  a  torment  which  would,  I  think, 
surpass  all  our  efforts  to  picture,  M.  Pemet  was  taken  from  his  dungeon,  still 
without  any  explanation,  and  transferred  to  another  part  of  the  prison. 

From  thence  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Barante,  by  General ,  on  whose  good 

offices  he  thought  he^ould  reckon. 

The  lett^  did  not  reach  its  address;  and  when  afterwards  the  writer  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  the  general  excused  himself  by 
stfbterfages,  and  concluded  by  swearing  to  M.  Pemet,  on  the  Gospel,  that  the 
letter  had  not  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  police,  and  never  would 
be  I  This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  devotion  that  the  prisoner  could  obtain  fr(»n 
his  friend :  and  this  is  the  iaXo  of  human  affections  when  they  pass  under  the 
yoke  of  despotism. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks— which  had  been  an  eternity  to  M.  Pemet  —  be 
was  released  without  any  form  of  process,  and  without  even  being  able  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment. 

His  re-iterated  questions,  addressed  to  the  director  of  police  in  Moscow,  pro- 
cured for  him  no  explanations;  he  was  merely  told  that  his  ambassador  had 
claimed  him;  and  this  was  accompanied  with  an  order  to  leave  Russia.  He 
asked,  and  obtained  permission  to  take  the  route  of  Petersburg. 

He  wished  to  thank  the  French  ambassador  for  the  liberty  which  he  owed  te 
him;  and  also  to  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  treatment  he 
had  undergone.  M.  de  ^arante  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  divert  him  fron 
the  project  of  addressing  M.  de  Benkendorf,  the  minister  of  the  Imperial  pdica 
The  liberated  man  demanded  an  audience:  it  was  granted  him.  He  said  to 
the  minister  that,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  punishment  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  wished  to  know  his  crime  before  leaving  Russia. 

The  statesman  briefly  answered,  that  he  would  do  well  to  carry  his  inqniries 
on  the  subject  no  further,  and  dismissed  him,  repeating  the  order  that  heshoold, 
without  delay,  leave  the  empire. 

Such  is  aU  the  information  that  I  could  obtain  from  M.  Pemet  This  yoong 
man,  like  every  one  else  who  has  lived  some  time  in  Russia,  has  acquired  a 
mysterious  and  reserved  tone  of  language,  to  which  foreigners  are  as  liable  at 
the  native  inhabitants.  One  would  say  that  in  that  empire,  a  secret  weigh 
upon  all  minds. 


*  See,  in  Dickens's  American  Journey,  extracts  from  the  United  States' 
papers,  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  ;  presenting  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  the  excesses  of  despotism  and  the  abuses  of  democracy. 
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On  2D7  continidng  mj  inqmriea,  M.  Fernet  further  stated,  that  on  his  first 
journey  to  the  coontiy,  thej  had  given  him,  in  hiq  passport,  the  title  of  merchant, 
and  on  the  second,  that  of  advocate.  He  added  a  more  serious  circomstance, 
namely,  that  before  reaching  Petersburg,  while  in  a  steam-boat  on  the  Baltic, 
he  had  freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  Russian  despotism,  before  several  indivi« 
doals  whom  he  did  not  know. 

He  assured  me,  on  leaving,  that  his  memory  could  recal  no  other  circum* 
stance  that  could  account  for  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  Moscow.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since;  though,  by  a  singular  chance,  I  met,  two  years  after,  a 
member  of  his  family,  who  said  he  knew  of  the  services  I  had  rendered  to  his 
young  relative,  and  thanked  me  for  them.  This  family,  I  repeat,  are  respected 
by  all  who  know  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 


The  last  moments  of  my  stay  in  Petersburg  were  employed  in 
inspecting  yarious  establishments  that  I  had  not  seen  on  my  visit 
to  that  city- 
Prince  ■  showed  me,  among  other  curiosities,  the  immense 
works  of  Colpina,  the  arsenal  of  the  Russian  arsenals,  which  is 
situated  some  leagues  from  the  capitaL  In  this  manufactory  are 
prepared  all  the  articles  required  for  the  Imperial  marine.  Colpina 
is  reached  by  a  road  seven  leagues  in  length,  the  last  half  of  which 
is  execrable.  The  establishment  is  directed  by  an  Englishman, 
M.  Wilson,  who  is  honoured  with  the  rank  of  General  (all  Bussia 
is  converted  into  an  army).  He  exhibited  to  us  his  machines,  like 
a  true  Bussian  engineer,  not  permitting  us  to  overlook  a  nail  or  a 
screw :  under  his  escort  we  surveyed  about  twenty  workshops,  of 
enormous  size.  The  extreme  complaisance  of  the  director  deserved 
much  gratitude,  though  I  expressed  but  little,  and  that  little  was 
more  than  I  felt ;  fatigue  renders  a  man  almost  as  ungrateful  aa 
ennui. 

The  object  that  we  most  admired  in  this  tedious  inspection  was 
a  machine  of  Bramah's,  invented  to  prove  the  strength  of  tho 
largest  chain-cables:  the  enormous  links  that  ckn  resist  the  force 
of  this  machine,  may  hold  the  mightiest  vessel  of  war  at  anchor  in 
the  highest  seas.  An  ingenious  application  of  water-pressure,  to 
measure  the  strength  of  iron,  is  the  invention  which  appeared  to 
me  so  marvdlous. 

We  also  examined  sluices  destined  to  serve  in  extraordinary 
floods  of  water.  It  is  especially  in  spring-time  that  they  are  use- 
ful Without  them,  the  stream  which  moves  the  various  machines 
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\rould  cause  incalculable  damage.  The  canals  of  these  sluices  are 
lined  with  thick  sheets  of  copper,  ]:)ecause  that  metal  is  found  to 
resist  the  winters  better  than  granite.  I  was  told  that  I  should 
see  nothing  like  them  elsewhere. 

When  we  entered  the  carriage  to  return  to  Petersburg,  it  was 
already  night,  and  very  cold.  The  length  of  the  road  was  short- 
ened by  a  charming  conversation,  of  which  I  have  retained  one 
anecdote.  It  will  serve  to  prove  to  what  extent  the  creative 
power  of  an  absolute  sovereign  can  be  carried.  Hitherto  I  had 
only  seen  it  exercised  upon  buildings,  upon  the  dead,  upon  historic 
facts,  upon  prisoners, — in  short,  upon  nU  things  that  could  not 
protest  against  an  abuse  of  power:  this  time  we  shall  see  a 
Russian  emperor  imposing  upon  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami-" 
lies  of  France,  a  relative  of  whom  it  knew  nothing. 
,  Under  the  reign  of  Paul  L  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Level, 
young  and  agreeable  in  person,  gained  the  affections  of  a  very 
wealthy  and  high-bom  maiden.  Her  family  were  hostile  to  the 
union,  on  account  of  the  foreigner's  possessing  neither  name  nor 
fortune.  The  two  lovers,  reduced  to  despair,  had  recourse  to  a 
romantic  expedient.  They  stood  in  wait  for  the  emperor,  in  some 
street  by  which  he  was  to  pass,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  and 
besought  his  protection.  Paul,  who  was  good-natured  when  he 
was  not  mad,  promised  the  consent  of  the  family,  which  he  doubts 
less  knew  how  to  procure  by  more  than  one  means,  and  among 
others,  by  this :  '^  Mademoiselle  Kaminska  shall  marry,"  said  thfi 
emperor,  "M.  the  Count  de  Laval,  a  young  French  emigre  of 
illustrious  family,  and  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune." 

Thus  endowed,  the  young  Frenchman  was  united  to  the  object 
of  his  affections. 

To  prove  the  words  of  the  sovereign,  M.  de  Laval  caused  his 
escutcheon  to  be  proudly  sculptured  over  the  door  of  his  mansion. 

Unfortunately,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  a  M.  de  Montmorency 
Laval  journeyed  into  Russia ;  and  seeing,  by  chance,  his  arms 
above  a  door,  he  made  inquiries,  and  learnt  the  history  of  IL 
LoveL 

On  his  representations,  the  Emperor  Alexander  caused  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Lavals  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  door  of  M. 
Level  remained  stripped  of  its  glory ;  which  has  not,  however, 
prevented  him  up  to  this  day  from  doing  the  honours  of  an  excel* 
lent  house  in  Petersburg,  which  will  be  always  called  the  H6teIdo 
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Laval,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  to 
whom  an  expiation  is  indeed  owing. 

The  day  after  my  journey  to  Colpin%  I  visited  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  a  superb  and  stately  edifice,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  contains  but  few  good  works.  How  can  they  be  expected  in 
a  land  where  the  young  artists  wear  uniform  ?  I  found  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Academy  enrolled,  dressed,  and  commanded  like 
marine  cadets.  This  fact  alone  denotes  a  profoimd  contempt  for 
the  object  pretended  to  be  patronized,  or  rather  a  great  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  art;  professed  indifierence 
would  be  less  indicative  of  barbarism.  There  is  nothing  free  in 
Bussia,  except  objects  for  which  the  government  does  not  care ;  ii 
cares  only  too  much  for  the  arts ;  but  it  is  ignorant  that  they 
cannot  dispense  with  liberty,  and  that  this  sympathy  between  the 
works  of  genius  and  the  independence  of  man  would  alone  attest 
the  nobleness  of  the  artist's  profession. 

I  went  over  numerous  studios,  and  found  there  some  skilful 
landscape-painters:  their  compositions  display  imagination  and 
even  colour.  I  particularly  admired  a  picture  representing  St, 
Petersburg  on  a  summer's  night,  by  M.  VorobieflT:  it  is  beautiful 
as  nature,  poetical  as  truth.  This  picture  reminded  me  of  my  first 
arrival  in  Eussia,  when  the  summer  nights  consisted  of  no  more 
than  two  twilights :  the  effect  of  such  perpetual  day,  which  pierces 
through  obscurity,  like  a  bright  lamp  through  a  gauze  veil,  could 
not  be  better  rendered.  I  saw  again  the  polar  light,  so  different 
from  the  colouring  of  other  scenes,  which  I  had  first  beheld  on 
the  Baltic.  To  be  able  thus  exactly  to  characterize  the  special 
phenomena  of  nature,  proves  a  high  degree  of  merit. 

There  is  much  talk  in  Russia  of  the  talent  of  Brulow.  His 
Last  Day  of  Pompeii  produced,  it  is  said,  some  sensation,  even 
in  Italy.  This  enormous  piece  of  canvas  is  now  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  school:  let  not  the  reader  ridicule  the  designation:  I 
saw  a  saloon,  on  the  door  of  which  these  words  were  inscribed: — 
"  The  Hussian  School  T*  The  colouring  of  Brulow's  painting  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  false,  though  certainly  the  subject  is  calculated 
to  conceal  this  fault:  for  who  knows  the  shade  of  the  tints  that 
clad  the  structures  of  Pompeii  on  their  last  day  ?  The  painter 
has  a  hard  dry  touch,  but  he  exhibits  power:  his  conceptions 
lack  neither  imagination  nor  originality.  His  heads  display  truth 
and  variety:  if  he  understood  the  management  of  the  chiaro 
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Bcuro,  he  might  some  day  deserve  the  reputation  that  is  given 
to  him  here :  at  present,  he  is  deficient  in  natural  style,  in  colour- 
ing, in  lightness,  and  in  grace :  there  is  no  want  of  a  species  of 
wild  poetry  in  his  compositions,  but  their  general  effect  is  dis- 
agreeable. His  style,  which  is  stiff,  without  being  devoid  of  a 
certain  nobleness,  reminds  one  of  the  imitators  of  the  school  of 
David.  In  a  painting  of  the  Assumption,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  admire  at  Petersburg,  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  famous 
Brulow,  I  observed  clouds  so  heavy  that  they  might  have  been 
sent  to  represent  rocks  at  the  Opera. 

There  are  heads,  however,  in  the  Pompeii  picture  which  discover 
real  talent  The  painting,  notwithstanding  its  faults  as  a  compo- 
sition, would  gain  in  celebrity  by  being  engraved ;  for  it  is  in  the 
colouring  that  its  chief  defects  lie. 

It  is  said  that,  since  his  return  to  Russia,  the  painter  has  lost 
much  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art.  How  I  pity  him  for  having 
seen  Italy,  since  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  North  !  He  does 
not  work  hard ;  and  unfortunately  his  rapid  facility,  which  is  here 
viewed  as  a  merit,  appears  but  too  plainly  in  his  pieces.  It  is 
only  by  assiduous  pains  and  labour  that  he  could  succeed  in  con- 
quering the  stifihess  of  his  design  and  the  crudeness  of  his 
colouring.  Great  painters  know  the  difficulty  of  learning  to 
design  without  the  pencil,  to  paint  by  the  intershading  and  blend- 
ing of  colours,  to  efface  from  the  canvas,  lines  which  exist  no- 
where in  nature,  to  show  the  air  which  exists  every  where,  to 
conceal  art, — in  short,  faithfully  to  depict  the  real,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  ennoble  it. 

I  am  told  that  he  passes  much  more  of  his  time  in  drinking  than 
in  working :  I  blame  him  less  than  I  pity  hinL  Here,  every  thing 
is  good  if  it  only  tend  to  impart  a  glow:  wine  is  the  sun  of 
Russia.  If  to  the  misery  of  being  a  Russian  is  added  the  circum- 
stance of  being  a  painter,  the  individual  ought  to  expatriate 
himself.  Must  not  the  land,  where  there  is  night  for  three  months 
of  the  year,  and  where  the  snow  sheds  a  brighter  radiance  than 
the  sun,  be  a  land  of  exile  to  the  painter? 

By  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  singularities  of  nature  under 
these  latitudes,  a  few  character -painters  may  win  for  themselves 
the  honour  of  a  place  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  arts ;  but  an 
historical  painter  ought  to  fly  this  climate.    Peter  the  Great  li- 
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Beared  in  vain ;  nature  will  always  place  bounds  to  the  fancies  of 
men,  were  they  justified  by  the  ukases  of  twenty  czars. 

X  have  seen  one  work  of  M«  Brulow,  which  is  truly  admirable: 
it  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  the  modem  paintings  in 
Petersburg;  though,  indeed,  it  is  a  copy,  full  as  large  as  the 
original,  of  an  ancient  chef-d'oeuTre,  the  School  of  Athens.  When 
an  individual  knows  how  thus  to  reproduce  one,  perhaps,  of 
Kaphael's  most  inimitable  works  after  his  Madonnas,  he  ought  to 
return  to  Home,  there  to  learn  to  do  something  better  than  "  The 
Last  Day  of  Pompeii!'  and  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.*'^ 

The  vicinity  of  the  pole  is  unfavourable  to  iiie  arts,  with  the 
excepticm  of  poetry,  which  can  sometimes  dispense  with  all  ma- 
terial, except  the  human  soul ;  it  is  then  the  volcano  under  the  ice. 
But  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  dreadful  climates,  music,  paint- 
ing, the  dance — all  those  pleasures  of  sensation  which  are  par- 
tially independent  of  mind — lose  their  charms  in  losing  their 
organs.  What  are  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael,  in  a  dark  room?  The  north  has  doubtless  it  own  kind 
of  beauty,  but  it  is  still  a  palace  without  light :  all  the  attractive 
train  of  youth,  with  their  pastimes,  their  smiles,  their  graces,  and 
their  dances,  confine  themselves  to  those  blest  regions  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  not  content  with  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  warm  and  fertilize  its  bosom  by  piercing  it  from  on  high. 

In  Russia  a  double  gloom  pervades  every  thing — the  fear  of 
power  and  the  want  of  sun.  The  national  dances  resemble 
rounds  led  by  shadows  under  the  gleam  of  a  twilight  which  never 
ends.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni  herself  (alas!  for  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni !)  is  not  a  perfect  dancer  at  St  Petersburg.  What  a 
&11  for  La  Sylphide!  But  when  she  walks  in  the  streets — for 
she  walks  at  present —  she  is  followed  by  footmen  in  handsome 
cockades  and  gold  lace ;  and  the  newspapers  overwhelm  her  every 
morning  with  articles  containing  the  most  preposterous  praises  1 
have  ever  seen.  This  is  all  the  Russians,  notwithstanding  their 
devemess,  can  do  for  the  arts  and  for  artistes.  What  the  latter 
want  is  a  heaven  to  give  them  life,  a  public  which  can  under- 
stand them,  a  society  which  can  excite  and  inspire  them.  These 
are  necessaries :  rewards  are  supererogatory.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  a  country  contiguous  to  Lapland,  and  governed  under  the 

*  M.  Brnlow  kas  copied  several  of  Raphael's  works  $  bat  I  was  especiAlly 
*»irack  with  the  beauty  of  the  one  here  mentioned. 
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system  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  such  things  are  to  be  sought  for. 
I  must  wait  for  the  Eussians'  establishment  in  Constantinople, 
before  I  can  know  of  what  thej  are  reallj  capable  in  the  fine  arts 
and  in  civilization. 

The  best  method  of  patronizing  art  is  to  have  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  pleasures  it  procures :  a  nation  that  reaches  this  point  of 
civilisation,  will  not  be  long  compelled  to  seek  for  artists  among 
foreigners. 

At  the  time  of  my  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  several  persons 
were  secretly  deploring  the  abolition  of  the  Uniates*,  and  re- 
counting the  arbitrary  measures  by  which  this  irreligious  act, 
celebrated  as  a  triumph  by  the  Greek  Church,  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  unknown  persecutions  to  which  many  priests 
among  the  Uniates  have  been  exposed,  would  be  viewed  as  revolt- 
ing by  even  the  most  indifferent  parties  ;  but  in  a  country  where 
distances  and  secrecy  lend  their  aid  to  the  most  tyrannical  acts, 
all  these  violations  of  justice  remain  concealed.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  significant  words  too  often  repeated  by  Russians  de- 
prived of  protectors — "God  is  so  high,  and  the  Emperor  so  far 
off!" 

Here,  then,  is  the  Greek  church  busy  making  martyrs.  What 
has  become  of  the  toleration  of  which  it  boasts  before  men  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  East?  Glorious  confessors  of  the  Catholic 
faith  are  now  languishing  in  convent  prisons ;  and  their  struggle, 
admirable  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  remains  unknown  even  to  the 
Church  for  whom  they  generously  fight  upon  earth, — that  Church 
which  is  mother  of  all  the  Churches,  and  the  only  Church 
universal;  for  it  is  the  only  one  untainted  by  locality,  the  only 
one  which  remains  free,  and  which  belongs  to  no  particular 
country.f 

When  the  sun  of  publicity  shall  rise  upon  Bussi%  how  many 
injustices  will  it  expose  to  view  I — not  only  ancient  ones,  but 
those  which  are  still  enacted  daily  will  shock  the  senses  of  the 
world.  They  will  not  be  sufficiently  shocked ;  for  such  is  the 
fate  of  truth  upon  earth,  that,  so  long  as  people  have  a  great 
interest  in  knowing  it,  they  remain  ignorant  of  it,  and  when  at 

*  The  Uniates  are  Greeks  reunited  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therelbff 

regrarded  as  schismatics  by  the  Greek  Church. 

t  Has  it  not  taken  three  years  to  carry  to  Borne  the  ciy  of  these  nnfortooilf 
beings?  ^  v  ^ 
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last  they  have  their  eyes  opened,  it  has  become  to  them  no  longer 
a  matter  of  importance.  The  abuses  of  a  destroyed  power  excite 
only  cold  exclamations :  those  who  recount  them,  pass  for  un- 
generous strikers  of  the  slain ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
excesses  of  this  iniquitous  power  remain  carefully  concealed  so 
long  as  it  maintains  itself ;  for  its  first  aim  is  to  stifle  the  cries  of 
its  victim :  it  exterminates,  but  avoids  lightly  wounding ;  and 
applauds  itself  for  its  mercy  in  having  recourse  to  none  save  in- 
dispensable cruelties.  But  its  boasting  is  hypocritical :  when  the 
prison  is  as  silent  and  closely  shut  as  the  tomb,  there  is  no  mercy 
in  saving  from  the  scaffold. 

I  left  France  scared  by  the  abuses  of  a  false  liberty ;  I  return 
to  my  country  persuaded  that  if,  logically  speaking,  the  repre- 
sentative system  is  not  the  most  moral  form  of  government,  it  is, 
practically,  the  most  wise  and  moderate;  preserving  the  people 
on  one  side  from  democratic  licence,  and  on  the  other,  from  the 
most  glaring  abuses  of  despotism :  I  therefore  ask  myself  if  we 
ought  not  to  impose  a  silence  upon  our  antipathies,  and  submit 
without  murmur  to  a  necessary  policy,  and  one  which,  after  aU, 
brings  to  nations  prepared  for  it,  more  good  than  evil.  It  is  true 
that  hitherto  this  new  and  wise  form  of  government  has  only  been 
able  to  establish  itself  by  usurpation.  Perhaps  these  final  usur- 
pations have  been  rendered  inevitable  by  preceding  errors.  This 
is  a  religious  question,  which  time,  the  wisest  of  God*s  ministers 
upon  earth,  will  resolve  to  our  posterity.  I  am  here  reminded  of 
the  profound  idea  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  cultivated 
intellects  in  Germany,  M.  Varnhagen  von  der  Ense  : 

"  I  have  often  laboured,"  he  wrote  to  me  one  day,  "  to  discover 
who  were  the  prime  movers  of  revolutions;  and,  after  thirty 
years'  meditation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  earliest 
opinion  was  right,  and  that  they  are  caused  by  the  men  against 
whom  they  are  directed.** 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  in  travelling  from  Niemen  to 
Tilsit :  it  was  more  especially  then  that  I  did  justice  to  the  obser- 
vation of  my  host  at  Liibeck.  A  bird  escaped  from  its  cage  could 
not  have  been  more  joyous.  I  can  speak  and  write  all  that  I 
think :  I  am  free !  were  my  exulting  exclamations.  The  first 
real  letter  that  I  despatched  to  Paris  was  sent  from  this  frontier : 
it  would  cause  quite  a  sensation  in  the  little  circle  of  my  friends, 
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who,  until  they  received  it,  had,  no  doubt,  been  the  dupes  of  my 
official  correspondence.     The  following  is  the  copy  of  that  letter: 

"  Tilsit,  Thursday,  26th  September,  1839. 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  have  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  above 
date  as  I  have  in  writing  it :  here  I  am  beyond  the  empire  of 
uniformity,  minutiae,  and  difficulties.  I  hear  the  language  of 
freedom,  and  I  feel  as  if  in  a  vortex  of  pleasure,  a  world  carried 
away  by  new  ideas  towards  inordinate  liberty.  And  yet  I  am 
only  in  Prussia :  but  in  leaving  Russia,  I  have  again  found  houses 
the  plan  of  which  has  not  been  dictated  to  a  slave  by  an  inflexible 
master,  but  which  are  freely  built :  I  see  a  lively  country  freely 
cultivated  (it  is  of  Prussia  I  am  speaking),  and  the  change  warms 
and  gladdens  my  heart 

"  In  short,  I  breathe !  I  can  write  to  you  without  carefbllj 
guarding  my  words  for  fear  of  the  police — a  precaution  almost 
always  insufficient ;  for  there  is  as  much  of  the  susceptibility  of 
self-love  as  of  political  prudence  in  the  espionnage  of  the  Russians. 
Russia  is  the  most  gloomy  country,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  most 
handsome  men  that  I  have  ever  beheld:  a  country  in  which 
women  are  scarcely  seen,  cannot  be  gay.  Here  I  am,  escaped 
from  it,  and  without  the  smallest  accident.  I  have  travelled  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  four  days,  by  roads  often  wretched, 
often  magnificent ;  for  the  Russian  spirit,  friend  as  it  is  to  uni- 
formity, cannot  attain  a  real  state  of  order :  the  characteristics  ot 
its  administration  are  meddlesomeness,  negligence,  and  corruptioa 
A  sincere  man  in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar  would  pass  for  a  fooL 

"I  have  now  a  journey  of  two  hundred  leagues  to  perfomi 
before  I  reach  Berlin ;  but  I  look  forward  to  it  as  a  mere  ex- 
cursion oi  pleasure." 

Good  roads  throughout  the  distance,  good  inns,  beds  on  whidi 
one  may  lie  down,  the  order  of  houses  managed  by  women — aH 
seemed  delightful  and  novel.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  Ap 
varied  architecture  of  the  buildings,  the  air  of  freedom  in  the 
peasants,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  female  sex  among  them.  Their 
good  humour  inspired  me  with  a  kind  of  fear:  it  was  an  ind^ 
pendence,  the  consequences  of  which  I  dreaded  for  them,  for  I 
had  myself  almost  lost  the  memory  of  it  I  saw  towns  bnOt 
spontaneously,  before  any  government  had  imagined  a  plan  of 
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them.  Ducal  Prussia  does  not  assuredly  pass  for  a  land  of  licence ; 
and  yet,  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  Tilsit,  and  afterwards 
those  of  Konigsberg,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  at  a  Venetian 
camivaL  My  feelings  brought  to  my  memory  a  German  of  my 
acquaintance,  who,  after  having  been  obliged,  by  business,  to  pass 
whole  years  in  Russia,  was  at  last  able  to  leave  that  country  for 
ever.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend;  and  had  scarcely  set 
foot  on  deck  of  the  English  vessel,  which  was  about  to  weigh 
anchor,  when  he  threw  himself  into  his  companion's  arms,  ex- 
claiming, "God  be  praised,  we  may  now  breathe  freely  and  speak 
openly!" 

Many  people  have,  doubtless,  felt  the  same  sensation :  but  why 
has  no  traveller  before  recorded  it?  >  Here,  without  comprehend- 
ing, I  marvel  at  the  prestige  which  the  Russian  government 
exercises  over  minds.  It  obtains  silence,  not  only  from  its  own 
subjects — that  were  little, — but  it  makes  itself  respected,  even 
at  a  distance,  by  strangers  escaped  from  its  iron  discipline.*  The 
traveller  either  praises  it  or  is  silent:  this  is  a  mystery  which  I 
cannot  comprehend.  If  ever  the  publication  of  this  journey 
should  procure  me  the  explanation  of  the  marvel,  I  shall  have 
additional  reason  to  applaud  myself  for  my  sincerity.     . 

I  had  purposed  returning  from  Petersburg  into  Germany,  by 
way  of  Wilna  and  Warsaw ;  but  I  changed  that  project. 

Miseries  like  those  which  Poland  suffers  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  fatality:  in  prolonged  misfortunes,  we  may  always 
look  to  faults  as  well  as  to  circumstances.  To  a  certain  point, 
nations,  like  individuals,  become  accomplices  of  the  fate  which 
pursues  them ;  they  appear  accountable  for  the  reverses  which, 
blow  after  blow,  they  have  to  suffer :  for,  to  attentive  eyes, 
destinies  are  only  the  development  of  characters.  On  perceiving 
the  result  of  the  errors  of  a  people  punished  with  so  much  severity, 
I  might  not  be  able  to  abstain  from  reflections  of  which  I  should 
repent.  To  represent  their  case  to  the  oppressors  would  be  a  task 
■we  should  impose  upon  ourselves  with  a  kind  of  joy,  sustained,  as 
•we  should  feel,  by  the  idea  of  courage  and  generosity  which 
attaches  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  perilous,  or,  at  least,  painful 
duty :  but  to  wound  the  heart  of  the  victim,  to  overwhelm  the 
oppressed,  though  even  with*  deserved  strokes,  with  just  reproaches, 
is  an  executioner's  office,  to  which  the  author  who  does  not  de- 
spise  his  own  pen  will  never  abase  himself. 
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This  was  my  reason   for   renouncing  my  proposed  joumej 
through  Poland. 


CHAP,  xxxnr.* 

Ketum  to  Ems.— -Autumn  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Bhme.— Comparison  between 
Russian  and  German  Scenery.  —  The  Youth  of  the  SouL  —  Definition  of 
Misanthropy.  —  Mistake  of  the  Traveller  regarding  Eussia. — Resume  of  the 
Journey. — A  Last  Portrait  of  Russia  and  the  Russians.  —  Secret  of  their 
Policy. — A  Glance  at  the  Christian  Churches. — The  Task  of  the  Author.— 
Danger  of  speaking  of  the  Greek  ReUgion  in  Russia.  —  Parallel  between 
Spain  and  Russia. 

I  L%JFT  Ems  for  Russia  five  months  ago,  and  return  to  this  elegant 
village  after  having  made  a  tour  of  some  thousand  leagues.  My 
stay  here  during  the  previous  spring  was  disagreeable  to  me  by 
reason  of  the  crowd  of  bathers  and  drinkers:  I  find  it  delicious 
now  that  I  am  literally  alone,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  a 
beautiful  autunm  sky  in  the  midst  of  mountains  the  solitude  of 
which  I  admire ;  and  to  review  my  recollections,  while  I  at  the 
same  time  time  seek  the  repose  I  need  after  the  rapid  journey  just 
completed.  , 

With  what  a  contrast  am  I  presented  I  In  Russia^  I  was  deprived 
of  all  the  scenes  of  nature ;  for  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  nature 
to  solitudes  without  one  picturesque  object,  —  to  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  whose  banks  are  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  to  marshes 
without  bounds,  and  steppes  without  vegetation,  under  a  sky 
without  light  Those  plains  are  not,  indeed,  devoid  of  a  kind  of 
beauty;  but  grandeur  without  grace  soon  fatigues.  What  plei- 
sure  can  the  traveller  have  in  traversing  immense  spaces,  where 
the  surface  and  horizon  are  always  destitute  of  feature?  Suck 
monotony  aggravates  the  fatigue  of  locomotion,  by  renderinf 
it  fruitless.  Surprises  must  always  constitute  a  great  portioi 
of  the  enjoyment  of  travelling ;  and  the  hope  of  them  must  alwajs 
furnish  much  of  the  stimulus  that  keeps  alive  the  zeal  of  tfaa 
traveller. 

It  is  with  sensations  of  real  happiness  that  I  find  myself  at  di6 

•  Written  at  Ems,  October,  1839. 
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close  of  the  season,  in  a  varied  and  beautiful  country.  I  cannot 
express  the  delight  with  which  I  stray,  and  for  a  moment  lose 
myself  among  large  woods,  where  showers  of  leaves  have  strewed 
the  earth  and  obliterated  the  paths.  I  am  carried  back  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  Ren^ :  and  my  heart  beats  as  it  beat  formerly  while 
reading  that  sorrowful  and  sublime  conversation  between  nature 
and  a  human  souL  That  religious  and  lyrical  prose  has  lost  none 
of  its  power  over  me ;  and  I  have  said  to  myself  astonished  at  my 
own  easily-afiected  feelings,  youth  will  surely  never  end !  Some- 
times I  perceive  through  the  foliage,  brightened  by  the  first  hoar- 
frost, the  vapoury  distances  of  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  contiguous 
to  the  most  beautiful  river  in  Europe ;  and  I  then  especially  ad- 
mire the  grace  and  calm  of  the  landscape. 

The  points  of  view  ofiered  by  the  ravines  which  serve  as 
channels  for  the  tributaries  of  the  Ehine,  are  infinitely  varied : 
those  of  the  Volga  all  resemble  each  other.  The  aspect  of  the 
elevated  plains  that  are  here  called  mountains,  because  they  sepa- 
rate deep  valleys,  is  in  general  cold  and  monotonous ;  still,  this 
cold  and  monotony  is  light,  life,  and  motion,  after  the  marshes  of 
Muscovy :  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  spread  a  southern  gladness 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  northern  landscape ;  in  which  the  dry- 
ness of  the  contour  and  the  stifihess  of  the  broken  lines  are  lost 
amid  the  mists  of  autumn. 

The  repose  of  the  woods  during  the  autumn  season  is  very 
striking :  it  contrasts  with  the  activity  of  the  fields,  among  which, 
man,  warmed  by  the  calm  forerunner  of  winter,  hastens  to  com- 
plete his  labours. 

This  instructive  and  solemn  spectacle,  which  id  to  last  as  long 
as  the  world  endures,  interests  md  as  much  as  though  I  had  seen 
it  for  the  first  time,  or  knew  that  I  was  never  to  see  it  again:  the 
intellectual  life  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  discoveries.  The 
soul,  when  it  has  not  expended  its  vigour  in  the  affectations  too 
habitual  with  people  of  the  world,  preserves  an  inexhaustible 
faculty  of  surprise  and  curiosity ;  new  powers  are  ever  exciting  it 
to  new  efforts ;  this  world  no  longer  suffices  for  it ;  it  summons 
and  it  apprehends  the  infinite ;  its  ideas  ripen,  yet  they  do  not 
proceed  to  decay ;  and  this  it  is  which  intimates  to  us  that  there 
is  something  beyond  the  things  which  are  seen. 

It  is  the  intensity  of  our  life  which  forms  its  variety ;  what  is 
strongly  felt  always  appears  new:  language  partakes  of  this 
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eternal  freshness  of  impressions ;  each  new  affection  imparts  its 
special  harmony  to  the  words  destined  to  express  it :  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  colouring  of  style  is  the  most  certain  test  of  the 
novelty  —  I  might  say,  the  sincerity  of  sentiments.  When  ideas 
are  borrowed,  their  source  is  carefully  concealed ;  but  the  har- 
monious flow  of  language  never  deceives, — sure  proof  of  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  souL  An  involuntary  revelation  —  it  bursts 
directly  from  the  heart,  and  speaks  directly  to  the  hearts  of 
others :  art  can  but  imperfectly  supply  it ;  it  is  bom  of  enototion : 
in  short,  this  music  of  speech  reaches  beyond  the  ideas  that  it 
conveys ;  it  embodies  also  the  indefinable,  involuntary  exi;ension 
of  those  ideas.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  Madame  Sand's 
having  so  quickly  obtained  among  us  the  fame  which  she  de- 
serves. 

Sacred  love  of  solitude,  thou  art  no  less  than  a  real  necessary 
of  mental  life !  The  world  is  so  false,  that  a  mind  imbued  with  a 
passionate  love  of  truth  must  needs  be  disposed  to  shim  societj. 
Misanthropy  is  a  calumniated  sentiment ;  it  is  a  hatred  of  lies. 
There  are  no  misanthropes ;  but  there  are  souls  which  would 
rather  fly  than  feign. 

Alone  with  Grod,  man  becomes  humble  under  the  influence 
of  internal  sincerity  ;  in  his  retreat,  he  expiates,  by  silence  and 
meditation,  all  the  successful  frauds  of  worldly  spirits,  their  tri- 
umphant duplicities,  their  vanities,  their  hidden  and  too  often  re- 
warded treacheries :  incapable  of  being  duped,  unwilling  to  dupe, 
he  becomes  a  voluntary  victim,  and  conceals  himself  with  as 
much  care  as  the  courtiers  of  fashion  take  to  display  themselves. 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  the  life  of  saints,  —  a  secret 
easily  penetrated,  but  a  life  difficult  to  imitate.  Were  I  a  saint  I 
should  no  longer  feel  curiosity  in  travelling,  nor  yet  a  desire  to 
relate  my  travels.    I  am  seeking  :  the  saints  have  found. 

While  thus  seeking,  I  have  surveyed  the  Russian  Empire.  I 
hoped  to  see  a  country  where  should  reign  the  calm  of  a  power 
assured  of  its  own  strength :  but  arrived  there,  I  found  only  the 
reign  of  silence  maintained  by  fear ;  and  I  have  drawn  from  the 
spectacle  a  lesson  very  different  from  the  one  which  I  went  to 
seek.  Russia  is  a  world  scarcely  known  to  foreigners:  Ae 
Russians  who  travel  to  escape  it,  pay,  when  at  a  distance,  ui 
crafty  encomiums,  their  tribute  to  their  country ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  travellers  who  have  described  it  to  us  have  been  m- 
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willing  to  discoTer  in  it  anTthing  but  that  which  they  sought  to 
find.  If  people  will  defend  their  prejudices  against  evidence, 
where  is  the  good  of  travelling  ?  YHien  thus  determined  to  view 
nations  as  they  wish  to  view  them,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
leaving  their  own  country. 


The  following  is  the  resumd  of  my  journey,  written  since  my 
return  to  Ems. 

In  Russia,  all  that  strikes  the  eye,  every  thing  that  passes 
around,  bears  the  impress  of  a  regularity  that  is  startling ;  and 
the  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  when  he 
contemplates  this  symmetrical  system,  is  that  a  uniformity  so 
complete,  a  regularity  so  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of 
men,  cannot  have  been  established,  and  cannot  be  maintained 
except  by  violence.  Imagination  vainly  implores  a  little  variety, 
like  a  bird  uselessly  beating  its  wings  against  a  cage.  Under 
such  a  system  a  man  may  know  the  first  day  of  his  life  all  that  he 
will  see  and  do  until  the  last.  This  hard  tyranny  is  called  in 
official  language,  respect  for  unity,  love  of  order;  and  it  is  a  fruit 
of  despotism  so  precious  to  methodical  minds,  that  they  think  they 
cannot  pay  too  dear  for  it. 

In  France,  I  had  imagined  myself  in  accord  with  these  rigorous 
disciplinarians;  but  since  I  have  lived  under  a  despotism  which 
imposes  military  rule  upon  the  population  of  an  entire  empire,  I 
confess  that  I  have  learnt  to  prefer  a  little  of  the  disorder  which 
announces  vigour  to  the  perfect  order  which  destroys  life. 

In  Russia,  the  government  interferes  with  every  thing  and  vi- 
vifies nothing.  In  that  immense  empire,  the  people,  if  not  tran- 
quil, are  mute;  death  hovers  over  all  heads,  and  strikes 
capriciously  whom  it  pleases:  man  there  has  two  coffins,  the 
cradle  and  the  tomb.  The  Russian  mothers  ought  to  weep  the 
birth  more  than  the  death  of  their  children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  suicide  is  common  there :  the  people  suffer 
too  much  to  kill  themselves.  Singular  disposition  of  man!  — 
when  terror  presides  over  his  life,  he  does  not  seek  death;  he 
knows  what  it  is  already.* 

Dickens  says — speaking  of  the  solitary  prison  of  Philadelphia — "  Saicides 
rare  among  the  prisoners;  are  aknost,  indeed,  unknown.  But  no  argn- 
t  in  favonr  of  thft  avstem  can  reasonablv  be  deduced  from  this  circumfttancn. 


are  rare  among  ine  prisoners ;  are  amiosc,  maeca,  uuKuown.     jaui  no  ai^u- 
ment  in  favonr  of  the  system  can  reasonably  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
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But  if  the  number  of  suicides  in  Russia  were  ever  so  great, 
no  one  would  know  it;  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  a  privilege  of 
the  Russian  police :  I  am  ignorant  whether  they  arrive  correct 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor ;  but  I  do  know  that  no  misfor- 
tune is  published  under  his  reign  until  he  has  consented  to  the 
humiliating  confession  of  the  superiority  of  Providence.  The 
pride  of  despotism  is  so  great  that  it  seeks  to  rival  the  power  of 
God.  Monstrous  jealousy !  into  what  aberrations  hast  thou  not 
plunged  princes  and  subjects!  Who  will  dare  to  love  truth,  who 
will  defend  it  in  a  country  where  idolatry  is  the  principle  of  the 
constitution?  A  man  who  can  do  every  thing  is  the  crowned 
impersonification  of  a  lie. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  but  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We  often  hear 
mention  made  of  customs  which  limit  his  power:  I  have  been 
struck  with  its  abuse,  but  have  seen  no  remedy. 

In  the  eyes  of  real  statesmen,  and  of  all  practical  minds,  the 
laws  are,  I  admit,  less  important  than  our  precise  logicians  and 
political  philosophers  believe  them;  for  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  applied  that  decides  the  life  of  the  people.  True ;  but 
the  life  of  the  Russian  people  is  more  gloomy  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  European  nations ;  and  when  I  say  the  people,  I  speak 
not  only  of  the  peasants  attached  to  the  soil,  but  of  the  whole 
empire. 

A  government  that  makes  profession  of  being  vigorous,  and 
that  causes  itself  to  be  dreaded  on  every  occasion,  must  inevitably 
render  men  miserable.  Wherever  the  public  machine  is  rigor- 
ously exact,  there  is  despotism,  whatever  be  the  fiction,  mo- 
narchical or  democratical,  which  covers  it.  The  best  government 
is  that  which  makes  itself  the  least  felt ;  but  such  lightness  of  the 
yoke  is  only  procured  by  the  labours  of  genius  and  superior 
wisdom,  or  by  a  certain  relaxation  of  social  discipline.  Grovem- 
ments,  which  were  beneficent  in  the  youth  of  nations,  when  men, 

although  it  is  very  often  urged.  All  men  who  have  made  diseases  of  the  mind 
their  studj,  know  perfectly  well  that  such  extreme  depression  and  despair,  ■ 
to  change  the  whole  character,  and  beat  doAvn  all  its  powers  of  elasticity  and 
self-resistance,  may  be  at  work  within  a  man,  and  yet  stop  short  of  self•de6tnl^ 
tion.**  —  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation, 

The  great  writer,  the  profound  moralist,  the  Christian  philosopher  from  when 
I  borrow  these  lines,  has  not  only  the  authority  of  talent,  and  of  a  style  whkk 
engraves  his  thoughts  on  brass,  but  his  opinion  on  this  particular  subject  is  Its^ 
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still  half  savages,  honoured  every  thing  that  snatched  them  from 
a  state  of  disorder,  become  so  again  in  the  old  age  of  communi- 
ties. At  that  epoch  is  seen  the  birth  of  mixed  institutions.  But 
these  institutions,  founded  on  a  compact  between  experience  and 
passion,  can  suit  none  but  already  wearied  populations,  societies 
the  springs  of  which  are  weakened  by  revolutions.  From  this  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  if  they  are  not  the  most  powerful  of 
political  systems,  they  are  the  most  gentle :  the  people  who  have 
once  obtained  them  cannot  too  carefully  strive  to  prolong  their 
duration,  fruits  as  they  are  of  a  green  old  age.  The  old  age  of 
states,  like  that  of  men,  is  the  most  peaceable  period  of  exist- 
ence, when  it  crowns  a  glorious  life ;  but  the  middle  age  of  a 
nation  is  always  a  time  of  trial  and  violence :  Russia  is  passing 
through  it 

In  this  country,  which  differs  from  all  others,  nature  itself  has 
become  an  accomplice  in  the  caprices  of  the  man  who  has  slain 
liberty  to  deify  unity ;  it,  too,  is  everywhere  the  same :  two  kinds 
of  scattered  and  stunted  trees,  the  birch  and  the  pine,  spread  over 
plains  always  either  sandy  or  marshy,  are  the  only  features  on 
the  face  of  nature  throughout  that  immense  expanse  of  country 
which  constitutes  Northern  Eussia. 

What  refuge  is  there  against  the  evils  of  society  in  a  climate 
tinder  which  men  cannot  enjoy  the  country,  such  as  it  is,  for  more 
than  three  months  of  the  year  ?  Add  to  this,  that  during  the  six 
most  inclement  of  the  winter  months,  they  dare  not  breathe  the 
free  air  for  more  than  two  hours  in  the  day.  Such  is  the  lot  that 
heaven  has  assigned  to  man  in  these  regions. 

Let  us  see  what  man  has  done  for  himself:  St.  Petersburg  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  Moscow  is  also 
a  very  picturesque  city ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  aspect  of  the 
provinces  ? 

The  excess  of  uniformity  engendered  by  the  abuse  of  unity  will 
be  seen  described  in  my  chapters.  The  absence  of  soul  betrays 
itself  in  every  thing :  each  step  that  you  take  proves  to  you  that 
you  are  among  a  people  deprived  of  independence.  At  every 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  the  same  town  greets  your  eyes. 

The  passion- of  both  princes  and  people  for  classic  architecture, 
for  straight  lines,  buildings  of  low  elevation,  and  wide  streets,  is 
a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  wanta  of  life  in  a 
cold,  misty  region,  frequently  exposed  to  storms  of  wind  which 
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case  the  visage  in  ice.  Throughout  my  journey,  I  was  constantly 
but  vainly  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  mania  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  different  from  those  lands  whence  the 
architecture  has  been  borrowed:  the  Russians  cannot  probably 
explain  it  any  better  than  I,  for  they  are  no  more  masters  of  their 
tastes  than  of  their  actions.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  call  them, 
have  been  imposed  on  the  people,  just  like  the  military  exercise. 
The  regiment,  and  its  spirit  of  minuteness,  is  the  mould  of  Russian 
society. 

Lofty  ramparts,  high  and  crowded  edifices,  the  winding  streets 
of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  would  have  suited,  better  than 
caricatures  of  the  antique,  the  climate  and  the  customs  of  Mus- 
covy ;  but  the  country  the  wants  and  genius  of  which  are  least 
consulted  by  the  Russians,  is  the  country  they  occupy. 

When  Peter  the  Great  published  from  Tartary  to  Lapland  his 
edicts  of  civilisation,  the  creations  of  the  middle  ages  had  long 
been  out  of  date  in  Europe ;  and  the  Russians,  even  those  that 
have  been  called  greaty  have  never  known  how  to  do  more  than 
follow  the  fashion. 

Such  disposition  to  imitate  scarcely  accords  with  the  ambition 
which  we  attribute  to  them ;  for  man  does  not  rule  the  things 
that  he  copies  ;  but  every  thing  is  contradictory  in  the  character 
of  this  superficial  people :  besides,  a  want  of  invention  is  their 
peculiar  characteristic.  To  invent,  there  must  be  independence ; 
in  them,  mimicry  may  be  seen  pervading  the  very  passions :  if 
they  wish  to  take  their  turn  on  the  scene  of  the  world,  it  is  not  to 
employ  faculties  which  they  possess,  and  the  inaction  of  which 
torments  them ;  it  is  simply  to  act' over  the  history  of  illustrious 
conmiunities :  they  have  no  creative  power ;  comparison  is  their 
talent,  imitation  is  their  genius :  naturally  given  to  observation 
they  are  not  themselves  except  when  aping  the  creations  of  others. 
Such  originality  as  they  have,  lies  in  the  gift  of  counterfeit,  which 
they  possess  more  amply  than  any  other  people.  Their  only 
primitive  faculty  is  an  aptitude  to  re-produce  the  inventions  of 
foreigners.  They  would  be  in  history  what  they  are  in  literature, 
able  translators.  The  task  of  the  Russians  is  to  translate 
European  civilisation  to  the  Asiatics. 

The  talent  of  imitation  may  become  useful  and  even  admirabfo 
in  nations,  provided  it  developes  itself  late ;  but  it  destroys  iD 
the  other  talents  when  it  precedes  them.    Russia  is  a  community 
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of  copyists :  and  every  man  who  can  do  nothing  else  but  copy 
necessarily  falls  into  caricature. 

Oscillating  for  the  space  of  four  centuries  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  Eussia  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  distinguishing  itself  by  its 
works  in  the  field  of  human  intellect,  because  its  national  charac- 
teristics are  lost  under  its  borrowed  decorations. 

Separated  from  the  West  by  its  adherence  to  the  Greek  schism, 
it  returns,  after  many  centuries,  with  the  inconsistency  of  a  blind 
self-love,  to  demand  from  nations  formed  by  Catholicism  the 
civilisation  of  which  a  religion  entirely  political  has  deprived  it. 
This  Byzantine  religion,  which  has  issued  from  a  palace  to  main- 
tain order  in  a  camp,  does  not  respond  to  the  most  sublime  wants 
of  the  human  soul ;  it  helps  the  police  to  deceive  the  nation,  but 
that  is  the  extent  of  its  power. 

It  has,  in  advance,  rendered  the  people  unworthy  of  the  culture 
to  which  they  aspire. 

The  independence  of  the  church  is  necessary  to  the  motion  of 
the  religious  sap ;  for  tiie  development  of  the  noblest  faculty  of  a 
people,  the  faculty  of  believing,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
man  charged  with  communicating  to  his  fellow  men  the  divine 
revelations.  The  humiliation  of  the  ministers  of  religion  is  the 
first  punishment  of  heresy;  and  thus  it  is  that  in  all  schismatic 
countries  the  priest  is  despised  by  the  people,  in  spite  of,  or  rather 
because  of,  the  protection  of  the  prince.  People  who  understand 
their  liberty  will  never  obey,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  a 
dependent  clergy. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  matters  of  religion,  what  is  more  essential  even  than  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  the  flock,  is  the  assuring  that  of  the  pastor. 

The  multitude  always  obey  the  men  whom  they  take  for  guides : 
be  they  priests,  doctors,  poets,  sages,  or  tyrants,  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  in  their  hands  ;  religious  liberty  for  the  mass  is  there- 
fore a  chimera ;  but  it  is  on  this  account  the  more  important  that 
the  man  charged  with  performing  the  office  of  priest  for  them 
should  be^free :  now,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  independent 
priest  except  the  Catholic. 

Slavish  pastors  can  only  guide  barren  minds :  a  Greek  pope 
will  never  do  more  than  instruct  a  people  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  violent  power.    Let  me  not  be  asked,  then,  whence  it  comes 
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that  the  Russians  have  no  imagination,  and  how  it  is  that  they 
only  copy  imperfectly. 

When,  in  the  West,  the  descendants  of  the  barbarians  studied 
the  ancients  with  a  veneration  that  partook  of  idolatry,  they 
modified  them  in  order  to  appropriate  them.  Who  can  recognise 
Virgil  in  Dante,  or  Homer  in  Tasso,  or  Justinian  and  the  Roman 
laws  in  the  codes  of  feudalism?  The  passionate  respect  then 
professed  for  the  past,  far  from  stifling  genius,  aroused  it :  but  it 
is  not  thus  that  the  Russians  have  availed  themselves  of  us. 

When  a  people  counterfeit  the  social  forms  of  another  com- 
munity, without  penetrating  into  the  spirit  which  animates  it  — 
when  they  seek  lessons  in  civilisation,  not  from  the  ancient 
founders  of  human  institutions,  but  from  strangers  whose  riches 
they  envy  without  respecting  their  character — when  their  imita- 
tion is  hostile,  and  yet  falls  into  puerile  precision  — when  they 
borrow  from  a  neighbour,  whom  they  affect  to  disdain,  even  the 
very  modes  of  dress  and  of  domestic  life,  they  become  a  mere 
echo,  a  reflection ;  they  exist  no  longer  for  themselves. 

The  society  of  the  middle  ages  could  adore  antiquity  without 

being  in  danger  of  parodying  it ;  because  creative  power,  when 

it  exists,  is  never  lost,  whatever  use  man  may  put  it  to.     What  a 

store  of  imagination  is  displayed  in  the  erudition  of  the  fifteenth 

.  century! 

A  respect  for  models  is  the  seal  of  creative  genius.   . 

Thus  it  was  that  the  studies  of  the  classics  in  the  West,  at  the 
epoch  of  their  revival,  scarcely  influenced  any  thing  beyond  the 
belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts :  the  development  of  industry,  of 
conmierce,  of  the  natural  and  the  exact  sciences,  is  solely  the 
work  of  modem  Europe,  which  has  drawn  nearly  all  the  materials 
of  these  things  out  of  her  own  resources.  The  superstitions 
admiration  which  she  long  professed  for  pagan  literature  has  not 
prevented  her  politics,  her  religion,  her  philosophy,  her  forms  of 
government,  her  modes  of  war,  her  ideas  of  honour,  her  manners^ 
her  spirit,  her  social  habits,  from  being  her  own. 

Russia  alone,  more  recently  civilised,  has  been  deprived  by 
the  impatience  of  her  chiefs,  of  an  essential  fermenting  process^ 
and  of  the  benefits  of  a  slow  and  natural  culture. 

The  internal  labour  which  forms  a  great  people,  and  renders 
them  fit  to  rule,  has  been  wanting.  The  nation  will  for  ever  fed 
the  effects  of  this  absence  of  a  proper  life  that  marked  the  epodi 
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of  their  political  awakening.  Adolescence,  that  laborious  age  in 
which  the  spirit  of  man  assumes  all  the  responsibility  of  its 
independence,  was  lost  to  them.  Their  princes,  especially  Peter 
the  Great,  paying  no  respect  to  time,  suddenly  and  forcibly  made 
them  pass  from  a  state  of  infancy  to  a  state  of  virility.  Scarcely 
yet  escaped  from  a  foreign  yoke,  every  thing  that  was  not  Mongol 
seemed  to  them  liberty ;  and  it  was  thus  that,  in  the  joy  of  their 
inexperience,  they  accepted  servitude  itself  as  a  deliverance, 
hecause  imposed  upon  them  by  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  The 
people,  already  debased  by  slavery,  were  sufficiently  happy,  suf- 
ficiently independent,  if  only  their  tyrant  bore  a  Russian  instead 
of  a  Tartar  name. 

The  effect  of  such  an  illusion  still  remains:  originality  of 
thought  has  shunned  this  soil,  of  which  the  children,  broken  into 
slavery,  have  only  seriously  imbibed,  even  at  the  present  day, 
two  sentiments,  terror  and  ambition.  What  is  fashion  for  them, 
except  an  elegant  chain  worn  only  in  public  ?  Russian  polite- 
ness, however  well  acted  it  may  be,  is  more  ceremonious  than 
natural ;  for  urbanity  is  a  flower  that  can  blossom  only  on  the 
smnmit  of  the  social  tree :  this  plant  will  not  graft ;  it  must  strike 
its  own  roots,  and  its  stalk,  like  that  of  the  aloe,  is  centuries  in 
shooting  up.  Many  generations  of  semi-barbarians  have  to  die 
in  a  land  before  the  upper  stratum  of  the  social  earth  gives  birth 
to  men  really  polite.  Many  ages,  teeming  with  memories  and 
associations,  are  essential  to  the  education  of  a  civilised  people : 
the  mind  of  a  child  bom  of  polished  parents  can  alone  ripen  fast 
enough  to  understand  all  the  reality  that  there  is  in  politeness. 
It  is  a  secret  interchange  of  voluntary  sacrifices.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  or,  it  might  be  said,  more  truly  moral,  than  the 
principles  which  constitute  perfect  elegance  of  manners.  Such 
politeness,  to  resist  the  trial  of  the  passions,  cannot  be  altogether 
distinct  from  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  no  man  acquires 
by  himself  alone,  for  it  is  more  especially  upon  the  soul  that  the 
influences  of  early  education  operate ;  in  a  word,  true  urbanity  is 
a  heritage.  Whatever  little  value  the  present  age  may  place  on 
time,  nature,  in  its  works,  places  a  great  deal.  Formerly,  a 
certain  refinement  of  taste  characterised  the  Russians  of  tho 
South;  and,  owing  to  the  relations  kept  up  during  the  most 
barbarous  ages  with  Constantinople  by  the  sovereigns  of  Kiew,  a 
love  of  the  arts  reigned  in  that  part  of  the  Sclavonian  empire ;  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  traditions  of  the  East  maintained  there  a 
sentiment  of  the  great,  and  perpetuated  a  certain  dexterity  among 
the  artists  and  workmen ;  but  these  advantages,  fruits  of  ancient 
relations  with  a  people  advanced  in  a  civilisation  inherited  from 
antiquity,  were  lost  during  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols. 

That  crisis  forced  primitive  Russia  to  forget  its  history. 
Slavery  debases  in  a  manner  that  excludes  true  politeness,  which 
is  incompatible  with  any  thing  servile,  for  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  most  elevated  and  delicate  sentiments.  It  is  only  when 
politeness  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  current  coin  among  an  entire 
people,  that  such  a  people  can  be  said  to  be  civilised ;  the  primi- 
tive rudeness,  the  brutal  personalities  of  human  nature,  are  then 
attacked  from  the  cradle  by  the  lessons  which  each  individual 
receives  in  his  family :  the  child  of  man  is  not  humane ;  and  if 
he  is  not  at  the  commencement  of  life  turned  from  his  cruel  in- 
clinations, he  will  never  be  really  polite.  Politeness  is  onlj  the 
code  of  pity  applied  to  the  every-day  affairs  of  society ;  this  code 
more  especially  inculcates  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  self-love  :  it 
is  also  the  most  universal,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  most 
practical  remedy  that  has  been  hitherto  found  against  egotisnL 

Whatever  pretensions  may  be  made,  all  these  refinements, 
natural  results  of  the  work  of  time,  are  unknown  to  the  present 
Bussians,  who  seem  to  remember  Sara!  much  better  than  Con- 
stantinople, and  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  still  nothing 
better  than  well-dressed  barbarians.  They  remind  me  of  portraits 
badly  painted,  but  very  highly  varnished. 

It  was  Peter  the  Great,  who,  with  all  the  imprudence  of  an 
untaught  genius,  all  the  temerity  of  a  man  the  more  impatient 
because  deemed  omnipotent,  with  all  the  perseverance  of  an  iron 
character,  sought  to  snatch  from  Europe  the  plants  of  an  already 
ripened  civilisation,  instead  of  resigning  himself  to  the  slow 
process  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  his  own  soil.  That  too  highly 
lauded  man  produced  a  merely  artificial  work :  it  may  be  astonish- 
ing, but  the  good  done  by  his  barbarous  genius  was  transient,  the 
evil  is  irreparable. 

How  does  a  power  to  influence  the  politics  of  Europe  benefit 
Russia?  Factitious  interests!  vain,  foolish  passions!  Its  real 
interests  are  to  have  within  itself  the  principles  of  life,  and  to 
develop  them:  a  nation  which  possesses  nothing  within  itself 
but  obedience  does  not  live.     The  nation  of  which  I  speak  has 
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been  posted  at  the  window;  it  looks  out — it  listens — it  feela 
like  a  man  witnessing  some  exhibition.  When  will  this  game 
cease? 

Russia  onght  not  only  to  stop,  but  to  begin  anew :  is  such  an 
effort  possible  ?  can  so  vast  an  edifice  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
constructed ?  The  too  recent  civilisation  of  the  empire,  entirely 
artificial  as  it  is,  has  already  produced  real  results — results  which 
no  human  power  can  annul :  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  future  state  of  a  people  without  considering  the  present. 
But  the  present,  when  it  has  been  violently  separated  from  the 
past,  bodes  only  evil :  to  avert  that  evil  from  Russia,  by  obliging 
it  to  take  into  account  its  ancient  history,  which  was  the  result 
only  of  its  primitive  character,  will  be  henceforward  the  un- 
grateful task,  more  useful  than  brilliant,  of  the  men  caHed  to 
govern  this  land. 

The  altogether  national  and  highly  practical  genius  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  perceived  the  problem :  can  he  resolve  it  ? 
I  do  not  think  so ;  he  does  not  let  enough  be  done — he  trusts  too 
much  to  himself  and  too  little  to  others,  to  succeed ;  for  in  Russia, 
the  most  absolute  will  is  not  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  good. 

It  is  not  against  a  tyrant,  but  against  tyranny,  that  the  friends 
of  man  have  here  to  struggle.  There  would  be  injustice  in  accu- 
sing the  Emperor  of  the  miseries  of  the  empire  and  the  vices  of 
the  government :  the  powers  of  a  man  are  not  equal  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  sovereign  who  would  suddenly  seek  to  reign  by 
humanity  over  an  inhuman  people. 

He  odIj  who  has  been  in  Russia,  who  has  seen  close  at  hand 
how  things  are  there  conducted,  can  understand  how  little  the 
man  can  do,  who  is  reputed  capable  of  doing  every  thing ;  and 
how,  more  especially,  his  power  is  limited,  when  it  is  good  that  he 
would  accomplish. 

The  unhappy  consequences  of  the  work  of  Peter  L  have  been 
still  further  aggravated  under  the  great,  or  rather  the  long  reign 
of  a  woman  who  only  governed  her  people  to  amuse  herself  and 
to  astonish  Europe — Europe,  always  Europe! — never  Russia! 

Peter  L  and  Catherine  11.  have  given  to  the  world  a  great  and 
useful  lesson,  for  which  Russia  has  had  to  pay :  they  have  shown 
to  us  that  despotism  is  never  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  when  it 
pretends  to  do  good,  for  then  it  thinks  the  most  revolting  acts 
•nay  be  excused  by  the  intention  ;  and  the  evil  that  is  applied  as 
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a  remedy  has  no  longer  any  bounds.  Crime  exposed  to  view  can 
triumph  only  for  a  day  ;  but  false  virtues  for  ever  lead  astray  the 
minds  of  nations.  People,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  accessories  of 
crime,  by  the  greatness  of  certain  delinquencies  justified  by  the 
event,  believe  at  last  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  villany,  two 
classes  of  morals,  and  that  necessity,  or  reasons  of  state,  as  they 
were  formerly  called,  exculpate  criminals  of  high  lineage,  pro- 
vided they  have  so  managed  that  their  excesses  shall  be  in  accord 
with  the  passions  of  the  country. 

Avowed,  open  tyranny  would  little  terrify  me  after  having 
seen  oppression  disguised  as  love  of  order.  The  strength  of 
despotism  lies  in  the  mask  of  the  despot.  When  the  sovereign 
can  no  longer  lie,  the  people  are  free ;  thus  I  see  no  other  evil  in 
this  world  except  that  of  falsehood.  If  you  dread  only  violent 
and  avowed  arbitrary  power,  go  to  Russia ;  there  you  will  learn 
to  fear  above  all  things  the  tyranny  of  hypocrisy.  I  cannot  deny 
it ;  I  bring  back  with  me  from  my  journey  ideas  which  I  did  not 
own  when  I  undertook  it.  I  therefore  would  not  have  been 
Bpared,  for  any  thing  in  the  world,  the  trouble  which  it  has  cost 
me :  if  I  print  the  relation  of  it,  I  do  so  precisely  because  it  has 
modified  my  opinions  upon  several  points.  Those  opinions  are 
known  to  all  who  have  read  me ;  my  change  of  opinion  is  not : 
it  is  therefore  a  duty  to  publish  it. 

On  setting  out,  I  did  not  intend  writing  this  my  last  journey : 
my  method  is  fatiguing,  because  it  consists  in  reviewing  for  my 
friends,  during  the  night,  the  recollections  of  the  day.  Whilst 
occupied  with  this  labour,  which  bears  the  character  of  confi- 
dential communications,  the  public  appeared  to  my  thoughts  in 
only  a  dim  and^  vapoury  distance — so  vapoury  that  I  scarcely  yet 
realise  its  presence ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  familiar  tone  of 
an  intimate  correspondence  being  preserved  in  my  printed  letters. 

I  pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  I  should  this  time  be  able 
to  travel  for  myself  alone,  which  would  have  been  a  means  of 
observing  with  tranquillity ;  but  the  ideas  with  which  I  found 
the  Russians  prepossessed  with  regard  to  me,  from  the  greatest 
personages  down  to  the  smallest  private  individuals,  gave  me  to 
see  the  measure  of  my  importance,  at  least  of  that  which  I  coald 
acquire  in  Petersburg.  "  What  do  you  think,  or  rather,  what 
shall  you  say  of  us  ?"  This  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  conver- 
sation held  with  me.     They  drew  me  from  my  inaction :  I  waff 
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laying  a  modest  part  through  apathy,  or  perhaps  cowardice ;  for 
*aris  renders  those  humble  whom  it  does  not  render  excessively 
resumptuous ;  but  the  restless  self-love  of  the  Russians  restored 
)  me  my  own. 

I  ^w^s  sustained  in  my  new  resolution  by  a  continual  and  visible 
ispersion  of  illusion.  Assuredly,  the  cause  of  the  disappoint- 
lent  must  have  been  strong  and  active  to  have  allowed  disgust 
>  take  possession  of  me  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  fetes 
[lat  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  dazzling  hos- 
itality  of  the  Russians.  But  I  recognised  at  the  first  glance, 
hat  in  the  demonstrations,  of  interest  which  they  lavish  upon  us, 
here  is  more  of  the  desire  to  appear  engaging,  than  of  true  cor- 
[ialit  J.  Cordiality  is  unknown  to  the  Russians  :  it  is  one  of  those 
hings  which  they  have  not  borrowed  from  their  German  neigh- 
)ours.  They  occupy  your  every  moment;  they  distract  your 
houghts;  they  engross  your  attention;  they  tyrannise  over  you 
)y  means  of  officious  politeness ;  they  inquire  how  you  pass  your 
lays ;  they  question  you  with  an  importunity  known  only  to  them- 
selves, and  by  fete  after  fete  they  prevent  you  seeing  their  Coun- 
try. They  have  even  coined  a  French  word  [^enguirlander  les 
Strangers]  by  which  to  express  these  falsely  polite  tactics.  Tin- 
happOy,  they  have  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  man  whom  fetes  have 
always  more  fatigued  than  diverted.  But  when  they  perceive 
that  their  direct  attempts  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger  fail,  they 
have  recourse  to  indirect  means  to  discredit  his  statements  among 
enlightened  readers :  they  can  lead  him  astray  with  marvellous 
dexterity.  Thus,  still  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  things  under 
their  true  colour,  they  will  falsely  depreciate  when  they  can  no 
longer  reckon  upon  his  benevolent  credulity  to  permit  them  falsely 
to  extoL  Often  have  I,  in  the  same  conversation,  surprised  the 
same  person  changing  his  tactics  two  or  three  times  towards  me. 
I  do  not  always  flatter  myself  with  having  discerned  the  truth, 
but  I  have  discerned  that  it  was  concealed  from  me,  and  it  is 
always  something  to  know  that  we  are  deceived ;  if  not  enlight- 
ened, we  are  then  at  least  armed. 

All  courts  are  deficient  in  life  and  gaiety;  but  at  that  of 
I*etersburg,  one  has  not  even  the  permission  to  be  weary.  The 
Emperor,  whose  eye  is  on  every  thing,  takes  the  affectation  of 
enjoyment  as  a  homage,  which  reminds  me  of  the  observation  of 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  upon  Napoleon:  ^^L'Empereur  ne  plfdsantepas; 
il  vent  qu'on  s'amuse." 

I  shall  wound  self-love :  my  incorruptible  honesty  will  draw 
upon  me  reproaches ;  but  is  it  my  fault  if,  in  applying  to  an  abso- 
lute  government  for  new  arguments  against  the  despot  that  reigns 
at  home,  against  disorder  baptized  with  the  name  of  liberty,  I 
have  been  struck  only  with  the  abuses  of  autocracy;  in  other 
words,  of  tyranny  designated  good  order?  Enssian  despotism  is 
a  false  order,  as  our  republicanism  is  a  false  liberty.  I  make  war 
with  falsehood  wherever  I  discover  it;  but  there  is  more  than 
one  kind  of  lie :  I  had  forgotten  those  of  absolute  power ;  I  now 
recount  them  in  detail,  because,  in  relating  my  travels  I  describe 
without  reserve  all  that  I  see. 

I  hate  pretexts :  I  have  seen  that  in  Russia,  order  serves  as  a 
pretext  for  oppression,  as,  in  France,  liberty  does  for  envy.  In  a 
word,  I  love  real  liberty— all  liberty  that  is  possible  in  a  society 
from  whence  elegance  is  not  excluded;  I  am  therefore  neither 
demagogue  nor  despot;  I  am  an  aristocrat  in  the  broadest  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  The  elegance  that  I  wish  to  preserve  in 
c«  immunities  is  not  frivolous,  nor  yet  unfeeling ;  it  is  regulated  by 
taste;  taste  excludes  all  abuses;  it  is  the  surest  preservative 
against  them,  for  it  dreads  every  kind  of  exaggeration.  A  certain 
elegance  is  essential  to  the  arts,  and  the  arts  save  the  world ;  for 
it  is  through  their  agency  more  than  any  other  that  people  attach 
themselves  to  civilisation,  of  which  they  are  the  last  and  the  most 
precious  fruits.  By  a  privilege  whicTi  belongs  to  them  alone 
among  the  various  objects  that  can  shed  a  halo  upon  a  nation, 
their  glory  pleases  and  profits  all  classes  of  society  equally. 

Aristocracy,  as  I  understand  it,  far  from  allying  itself  with 
tyranny  in  favour  of  order,  as  the  demagogues  who  misunderstand 
it  pretend,  cannot  exist  under  an  arbitrary  government.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  defend,  on  one  side,  the  people  against  the  despot,  and, 
on  the  other,  civilisation  against  that  most  terrible  of  all  tyrants, 
revolution.  Barbarism  takes  more  than  one  form :  crush  it  in 
despotism  and  it  springs  to  life  again  in  anarchy;  but  true 
liberty,  guarded  by  a  true  aristocracy,  is  neither  violent  nor 
inordinate. 

Unfortunately,  the  partisans  of  a  moderating  aristocracy  in 
Europe  are  now  blinded^  and  lend  their  arms  to  their  adversaries: 
in  their  false  prudence  they  seek  for  aid  among  the  enemies  of  all 
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political  and  religious  liberty,  as  thongb  danger  could  only  come 
&om  the  side  of  the  new  revolutionaries :  they  forget  that  arbi- 
trary sovereigns  were  anciently  as  much  usurpers  as  are  the 
modem  jacobins. 

Feudal  aristocracy  has  come  to  an  end  in  all  except  the  indel- 
ible glory  which  will  for  ever  shine  around  great  historical  names ; 
but  in  communities  which  wish  to  endure,  the  noblesse  of  the 
middle  ages  will  be  replaced,  as  it  long  has  been  among  the 
English,  by  a  hereditary  magistracy :  this  new  aristocracy,  heir 
of  the.  old,  and  composed  of  many  different  *  elements,  for  office, 
birth,  and  riches  all  form  its  basis,  will  not  regain  its  credit  until 
it  supports  itself  upon  a  free  religion ;  and  I  again  repeat,  the 
only  free  religion,  the  only  one  that  does  not  depend  on  a  tempo- 
ral power,  is  that  taught  by  the  Catholic  church :  for  as  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  himself,  it  is  now  only  calculated  to 
defend  his  sacerdotal  independence.  Aristocracy  is  the  govern- 
ment of  independent  minds,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated, 
Catholicism  is  the  faith  of  free  priests. 

Whenever  I  think  I  perceive  a  truth,  I  utter  it  without  refer- 
ence to  the  consequences,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  evil  is  not 
caused  by  published  truths,  but  by  truths  that  are  disguised. 
Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  always  regarded  as  pernicious  that 
proverb  of  our  fathers,  which  says  that  truth  must  not  be  always 
spoken. 

It  is  because  each  one  picks  and  chooses  in  truth  only  such 
parts  as  serve  his  passions,  his  fears,  or  his  interest,  that  it  can 
be  rendered  more  mischievous  than  error.  When  I  travel,  I  do 
not  make  selections  among  the  facts  which  I  gather,  I  do  not 
reject  those  which  oppose  my  favourite  opinions.  When  I  relate, 
I  have  no  other  religion  than  that  of  a  worship  of  truth ;  I  do  not 
^permit  myself  to  be  a  judge ;  I  am  not  even  a  painter,  for  paintenff 
compose ;  I  endeavour  to  become  a  mirror ;  in  short,  I  wish  to  be, 
above  all  things,  impartial;  and  for  this  object,  the  intention 
suffices,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  readers,  and  I  cannot 
and  will  not  recollect  that  there  are  others :  such  discovery  would 
render  the  labours  of  the  author  too  fastidious. 

Every  tin^  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  communicate  with 
men,  the  first  thought  with  which  their  manner  has  inspired  me 
has  been  that  they  possess  more  ability  than  I,  that  they  know 
better  how  to  speak,  act,  and  defend  themselves.     Such  have 
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been,  up  to  this  day,  the  results  of  my  experience  in  the  world; 
I  do  not  therefore  despise  any  one,  and,  least  of  all,  my  readers. 
This  is  the  reason  that  I  never  flatter  them. 

If  there  are  men  towards  whom  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  equit- 
able, they  are  those  who  weary  me ;  but  I  scarcely  know  any 
such,  for  I  always  fly  from  the  indolent. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  only  one  town  in  Bussia;  there  is  only 
one  drawing-room  in  Petersburg :  every  where  is  to  be  seen 
either  the  court  or  fractions  of  the  court.  You  may  change  the 
house,  but  you  cannot  change  the  circle ;  and  in  that  invariable 
circle  all  subject  of  interesting  conversation  is  interdicted;  but 
here  I  find  that  there  is  a  compensation,  thanks  to  the  sharpened 
wit  of  the  women,  who  understand  wonderfully  well  how  to 
inspire  thoughts  without  uttering  the  words  that  express 
them. 

Women  are  in  every  land  the  least  servile  of  slaves,  because, 
using  so  skilfully  their  weakness  as  to  form  for  themselves  a 
power  out  of  it,  they  know  better  than  we  do  how  to  evade  bad 
laws;  it  is  they,  consequently,  who  are  destined  to  save  individual 
liberty  wherever  public  liberty  is  wanting. 
7  What  is  liberty  if  it  be  not  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the 
weakest,  whom  woman  is  by  nature  charged  with  representing  in 
social  life?  In  France  they  now  pride  themselves  on  everything 
being  decided  by  the  majority :...  admirable  marvel  I  When  I 
shall  see  that  some  regard  is  shown  to  the  claims  of  the  minority, 
I  too  shall  cry  Vive  la  liberte!  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
weakest  now,  were  the  strongest  formerly,  and  that  then  they 
only  too  often  set  the  example  of  the  abuse  of  superior  force  that 
I  complain  of.    But  one  error  does  not  excuse  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  secret  influence  of  the  women,  Bussia  still 
remains  farther  from  liberty,  not  in  words,  but  in  things,  than 
most  «f  the  countries  upon  earth.  To-morrow,  in  an  insurrection, 
in  the  midst  of  massacre,  by  the  light  of  a  conflagration,  the  cry 
of  freedom  may  spread  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia;  a  blind  and 
cruel  people  may  murder  their  masters,  may  revolt  against  ob- 
scure tyrants,  and  dye  the  waters  of  the  Volga  with  blood;  but 
they  will  not  be  any  the  more  free:  barbarism  is  in  itself  a 
yoke. 

The  best  means  of  emancipating  men  is  not  pompously  to  pro- 
elaim  their  enfranchisement,  but  to  render  servitude  impossible 
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by  developing  the  sentiment  of  humanity  in  the  hearts  of  nations  i 
that  sentiment  is  deficient  in  Russia.  To  talk  of  liberalism  to  the 
Russians,  of  whatever  class  thej  may  be,  would  now  be  a  crime ; 
to  preach  humanity  to  all  classes  without  exception  is  a  duty. 

The  Russian  nation  has  not  yet  imbibed  the  sentiment  of 
justice;  thus,  one  day  it  was  mentioned  to  me  in  praise  of  the 
dnperor  Nicholas,  thair  an  obscure  private  individual  had  gained 
a  cause  against  some  powerful  nobleman.  In  this  instance,  the 
encomium  on  the  sovereign  appeared  to  me  as  a  satire  upon  the 
community*  The  too-highly  boasted  fact  proved  to  me  positively 
that  equity  is  only  an  exception  in  Russia. 

Every  tiling  duly  considered,  I  would  by  no  means  advise  ob- 
scure men  to  act  in  reliance  upon  the  success  of  the  person  thus 
mstanced,  who  was  favoured  perhaps  to  assure  impimity  to  the 
usual  course  of  injustice,  and  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  equity 
which  the  dispensers  of  the  law  were  in  need  of,  to  serve  as  a 
reply  to  reproaches  of  servility  and  corruption. 

Another  fact,  which  suggests  an  inference  little  favourable  to 
the  Russian  judiciary,  is  that  there  should  be  so  little  litigation  in 
the  country.  The  reason  is  not  obscure ;  people  would  more 
often  have  recourse  to  justice  if  the  judges  were  more  equitable. 
A  similar  reason  accounts  for  there  being  no  fighting  or  quarrel- 
ling  in  the  streets.  A  dread  of  chains  and  dungeons  is  the  con- 
sideration  which  usually  restrains  the  parties. 

Notwithstanding  the  melancholy  pictures  that  I  draw,  two  in- 
animate objects,  and  one  living  person,  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  journey :  the  Neva  of  Petersburg  during  the  nightless  season, 
the  £[remlin  of  Moscow  by  moonlight,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
These  include  picturesque,  historical,  and  political  Russia ;  beyond 
them  every  thing  is  fatiguing  and  wearisome  to  a  degree  that  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  preceding  chapters. 

Many  of  my  friends  have  written  to  advise  me  not  to  publish 
them. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Petersburg,  a  Russian  asked  me, 
as  all  the  Russians  do,  what  I  should  say  of  his  country.  "  I  have 
been  too  well  received  there  to  talk  about  it*,"  was  my  reply. 

This  avowal,  in  which  I  thought  I  had  scarcely  politely  con- 
cealed an  epigram,  is  brought  up  against  me.    '^  Treated  as  you 

•  **  J*/  ai  6te  trop  bien  reyu  pour  en  parler.** 
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have  been,**  I  am  told,  "you  cannot  possibly  tell  the  truth;  and 
as  you  cannot  write  except  to  do  so,  you  had  better  remain  silent." 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  party  among  those  to  whom  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  listen.     At  any  rate,  it  is  not  flattering  to  the  Russians. 

My  opinion  is,  that  without  wounding  the  delicacy,  without 
failing  in  the  gratitude  due  to  individuals,  nor  yet  in  the  respect 
due  to  self,  there  is  always  a  proper  m^ner  of  speaking  with 
sincerity  of  public  men  and  things,  and  I  hope  to  have  discovered 
this  manner.  It  is  pretended  that  truth  only  shocks,  but  in 
France,  at  least,  no  one  has  the  right  or  the  power  to  close  the 
mouth  of  him  who  speaks  it.  My  exclamations  of  indignation 
cannot  be  taken  for  the  disguised  expression  of  wounded  vanity. 
If  I  had  listened  only  to  my  self-love,  it  would  have  told  me  to 
be  enchanted  with  every  thing :  my  heart  has  been  enchanted 
with  nothing. 

K  every  thing  related  of  the  Russians  and  their  country  turn 
into  personalities,  so  much  the  worse  for  them :  this  is  an  inevit- 
able evil,  for  things  do  not  exist  in  Russia,  since  it  is  the  whim 
of  a  man  who  makes  and  unmakes  them ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  travellers. 

The  Emperor  appears  to  me  little  disposed  to  lay  down  a  part 
of  his  authority.  Let  him  suffer,  then,  the  responsibility  of  om- 
nipotence :  it  is  the  first  expiation  of  the  political  lie  by  which  a 
single  individual  declares  himself  absolute  master  of  a  country 
and  all  powerful  sovereign  of  the  thoughts  of  a  people. 

Forbearance  in  practice  does  not  excuse  the  impiety  of  such 
a  doctrine.  I  have  found  among  the  Russians  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  monarchy,  applied  with  inflexible  consistency, 
lead  to  results  that  are  monstrous :  and,  this  time,  my  political 
quietism  cannot  withhold  me  from  perceiving  and  proclaiming 
that  there  are  governments  to  which  people  ought  never  to 
submit 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  talking  confidentially  with  Madame 
de  Stael  about  the  ameliorations  which  he  projected,  said  to  her, 
"  You  praise  my  philanthropical  intentions — I  am  obliged  to  you; 
nevertheless,  in  the  history  of  Russia,  I  am  only  a  lucky  chance." 

That  prince  spoke  the  truth :  the  Russians  vainly  boast  of  the 
prudence  and  management  of  the  men  who  direct  their  affairs; 
arbitrary  power  is  not  the  less  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
state ;  and  this  principle  so  works  that  the  Emperor  makes,  or 
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suffers  to  be  made,  or  allows  to  exist,  laws  (excuse  the  applica- 
tion of  Ij^s  sacred  name  to  impious  decrees)  which,  for  example, 
permit  the  sovereign  to  declare  that  the  legitimate  children  of  a 
man  legally  married  have  no  father,  no  name  ;  in  short,  that  they 
are  ciphers  and  not  human  beings.*  And  am  I  to  be  forbidden 
to  accuse  at  the  bar  of  Europe  a  prince  who,  distinguished  and 
superior  as  he  is,  consents  to  reign  without  abolishing  such  a 
law? 

His  resentment  is  implacable :  with  hatred  so  strong,  he  may 
yet  be  a  great  sovereign,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great  man.  The 
great  man  is  merciful,  the  political  character  is  vindictive :  ven- 
geance reigns,  pardon  converts. 

I  have  now  made  my  last  observations  upon  a  prince  that  one 
liesitates  to  judge,  after  knowing  the  country  where  he  is  con- 
demned to  reign ;  for  men  are  there  so  dependent  upon  things, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how 'high  or  how  low  to  look  in  fixing 
the  responsibility  of  actions.     And  the  nobles  of  such  a  country 
pretend  to  resemble  the  French !  The  French  kings,  in  barbarous 
times,  have  often  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  great  vassals ;  but 
those  princes,  when  they  destroyed  their  enemies  and  seized  their 
goods,  did  not  debase  by  an  insulting  decree  their  caste,  their 
family,   and  their  country :  such  a  forgetfulness  of  all  dignity 
would  have  rendered  the  people  of  France  indignant,  even  in  the 
middle  ages.    But  the  people  of  Eussia  suffer  even  worse  things 
than  these.    I  must  correct  myself — there  is  no  people  of  Eussia : 
there  is  an  emperor,  who  has  serfs,  and  there  are  courtiers  who 
have  serfs  also ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  a  people. 

The  midc^e  class,  few  in  number  as  compared  with  others,  is  at 
present  almost  entirely  composed  of  strangers ;  a  few  peasants, 
enfranchised  by  their  wealth,  together  with  the  smallest  employes, 
begin  to  swell  its  ranks.  The  future  fate  of  Eussia  depends 
upon  this  new  citizen  class,  the  elements  of  which  are  so  diverse 
that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  they  can  combine  together. 

The  attempt  id  now  making  to  create  a  Eussian  nation ;  but 
the  task  is  difficult  for  one  man.  Evil  is  quickly  committed,  but 
slowly  repaired:  the  mortifications  of  despotism  must  often,  I 
should  think,  enlighten  the  despot  on  the  abuses  of  absolute 
power.    But  the  embarrassments  of  the  oppressor  do  not  excuse 

*  See  the  History  of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi,  chap.  zxL 
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Oppression.  I  can  pity  them,  because  evil  is  always  to  be  pitied  j 
but  they  inspire  me  with  much  less  compassion  than  the  fufiferings 
of  the  oppressed.  In  Russia,  whatever  be  the  appearance  of 
things,  violence  and  arbitrary  rule  are  at  the  bottom  of  them  aJL 
Tyranny  rendered  calm  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  the  only  kind 
of  happiness  which  this  government  is  able  to  afford  its  people.  * 

And  when  chance  has  made  me  a  witness  of  the  unspeakable 
evils  endured  under  a  constitution  founded  on  such  principles,  is 
the  fear  of  wounding  this  or  that  delicate  feeling  to  prevent  my 
describing  what  I  have  seen  ?  I  should  be  unworthy  of  having 
eyes  if  I  ceded  to  such  pusillanimous  partiality,  disguised  as  it 
has  this  time  been  under  the  name  of  respect  for  social  propriety; 
as  though  my  conecience  had  not  the  first  claim  to  my  respect 
What!  when  I  have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  a  prison, 
where  I  have  understood  the  silence  of  .the  terrified  victims,  must 
I  not  dare  to  relate  their  martyrdom,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of 
ingratitude,  because  of  the  complaisance  of  the  gaolers  ?  Such 
reserve  would  be  any  thing  but  a  virtue.  I  declare  then,  that, 
after  having  observed  well  around  me,  after  endeavouring  to  see 
what  was  attempted  to  be  concealed,  to  understand  what  it  was 
not  wished  I  should  know,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
the  false  in  all  that  was  said  to  me,  I  do  not  believe  I  am  exag' 
gerating  in  affirming,  that  the  empire  of  Eussia  is  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  are  the  most  miserable  upon  earth,  because 
they  suffer  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  evils  of  barbarism  and  of 
civilisation.  As  regards  myself,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  a  traitor 
and  a  coward  if,  after  having  already  boldly  sketched  the  picture 
of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  I  could  hesitate  to  complete  it,  for  fear 
either  of  modifying  opinions  of  my  own  which  I  once  maintained, 
or  of  shocking  certain  parties  by  a  faithful  picture  of  a  country 
which  has  never  been  painted  as  it  really  is.  On  what,  pray, 
should  I  ground  a  respect  for  evil  things  ?  Am  I  bound  by  any 
other  chain  than  a  love  of  truth  ? 

In  general,  the  Russians  have  struck  me  as  being  men  endowed 
with  great  tact ;  extremely  quick,  but  possessing  very  little  sen- 
sibility ;  highly  susceptible,  but  very  unfeeling :  this  I  believe  to 
be  their  real  character.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  quick-sighted 
vanity,  a  sarcastic  finesse  are  dominant  traits  in  their  disposition  f 
and  I  repeat,  that  it  would  be  pure  siUiness  to  spare  the  self-love 
of  people  who  are  themselves  so  little  merciful :  susceptibility  is 
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not  delicacy.  It  is  time  that  these  men,  who  discern  with  so  much 
sagacity  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  our  society,  should  accustom 
themselves  to  bear  with  our  sincerity.  The  official  silence  which 
is  maintained  among  them  deceives  them :  it  enervates  their  in- 
tellect :  if  they  wish  to  be  recognised  by  the  European  nations,  and 
treated  as  equals,  they  must  begin  by  submitting  to  hear  themselves 
judged.  All  the  nations  have  had  to  undergo  this  kind  of  pro- 
cess. When  did  the  Grermans  refuse  to  receive  the  English,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  the  latter  should  speak  well  of  Germany  ? 
Nations  have  always  good  reasons  for  being  what  they  are,  and 
the  best  of  all  is,  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise. 

This  excuse  could  not  indeed  be  pleaded  by  the  Russians,  at 
least  not  by  those  who  read.  As  they  ape  every  thing,  they  might 
be  otherwise ;  and  it  is  just  the  consciousness  of  this  possibility 
which  renders  their  government  severe,  even  to  ferocity !  That 
government  knows  too  well  that  it  can  be  sure  of  nothing  with 
characters  which  are  mere  reflections. 

A  more  powerful  motive  might  have  checked  my  candour — 
the  fear  of  being  accused  of  apostasy.  "  He  has  long  protested," 
it  will  be  said,  '*  against  liberal  declamations ;  here  behold  him 
ceding  to  the  torrent^  and  seeking  false  popularity  after  having 
disdained  it" 

Perhaps  I  deceive  myself;  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the  less  I 
believe  that  this  reproach  can  reach  me,  or  even  that  it  will  be 
addressed  to  me. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  present  day  that  a  fear  of  being  blamed  by 
foreigners  has  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Russians.  That  strange 
people  unite  an  extremely  boasting  spirit  with  an  excessive  dis- 
trust of  self;  self-sufficiency  without,  uncomfortable  humility 
within,  are  traits  which  I  have  observed  in  the  greater  number  of 
Russians.  Their  vanity,  which  never  rests,  is,  like  English  pride, 
always  suffisring.  They  also  lack  simplicity.  Naiveti,  that  French 
word  of  which  no  other  language  can  render  the  exact  sense, 
because  the  thing  it  describes  is  peculiar  to  ourselves,  naivetiy 
that  simplicity  which  can  become  pointedly  witty,  that  gift  of 
disposition  which  can  produce  laughter  without  ever  wounding 
the  heart,  that  forgetfulness  of  rhetorical  precautions  which  goes 
so  far  as  to  lend  arms  against  itself  to  those  with  whom  the  indi- 
vidual converses,  that  fairness  of  judgment,  that  altogether  invo- 
luntary truthfulness  of  expression,  in  one  word,  that  Gallio 
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simplicity,  is  unknown  to  the  Russians.  A  race  of  imitators 
will  never  be  naif;  calculation  will,  with  them,  always  destroy 
sincerity. 

I  have  found  in  the  will  of  Monomachus,  prudent  and  curious 
counsels  addressed  to  his  children :  the  following  is  a  passage 
which  has  particularly  struck  me,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  it 
as  a  motto  for  my  book,  for  it  contains  an  important  avowal 
"  Above  all,  respect  foreigners,  of  whatever  quality,  of  whatever 
rank  they  may  be,  and  if  you  cannot  load  them  with  presents,  at 
least  lavish  upon  them  tokens  of  good  will,  for^  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated  in  a  country  depends  the  good  or  the  evil 
which  they  will  say  of  it  when  they  return  to  their  ownJ*  (From 
the  advice  of  Vladimir  Monomachus  to  his  children,  in  1126.) 

Such  a  refinement  of  self-love,  it  must  be  owned,  takes  from 
hospitality  much  of  its  worth.  It  is  a  charity  founded  on  calcula- 
tion, of  which  I  have,  in  spite  of  myself,  been  more  than  once 
reminded  during  my  journey.  Men  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
the  recompense  of  their  good  actions,  but  it  is  immoral  to  make 
this  recompense  the  primum  mobile  of  virtue. 

Karamsin  himself,  from  whom  the  above  is  cited,  speaks  of  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  Russian  people :  if  I  am  found  severe  in  my 
judgments,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  justified  by  a  grave  his- 
torian who  yet  was  disposed  to  be  indulgent. 

The  following  is  an  instance :  — 

*^  National  pride  was  lost  among  the  Russians :  they  had  re- 
course to  artifices  which  supply  the  want  of  strength  among  a 
people  condemned  to  servile  obedience :  skilful  in  deceiving  the 
Tartars,  they  became  also  proficient  in  the  art  of  mutually  deceiv* 
ing  each  other.  Buying  from  barbarians  their  personal  security^ 
they  became  more  greedy  of  money,  and  less  sensitive  to  wrongs  and 
to  shame,  while  exposed  unceasingly  to  the  insolence  of  foreign 
tyrants/* 

Further  on  he  says,  — 

^'  It  may  be  that  the  present  character  of  the  Russians  preserves 
some  of  the  stains  with  which  the  barbarity  of  the  Mongols  soiled 

In  giving  a  risumi  of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  great  and  good 
prince,  Ivan  IIL,  he  says,  "  Having  at  last  penetrated  the  secret 
of  autocracy,  he  (Ivan)  became  a  terrestrial  god  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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RusstanSy  who  thenceforward  began  to  astonish  all  other  people  by 
a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign.^ 

These  admissions  appear  to  me  as  doubly  significant^  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  an  historian  as  courtier-like  and  as  timid  as 
Earamsin.  I  might  have  multiplied  the  citations,  but  I  believe 
the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  my  right  openly  to  express  my 
views,  thus  justified  by  the  opinions  of  an  author  accused  of 
partiality. 

In  a  country  where  minds  are,  from  the  cradle,  fashioned  in  the 
dissimulation  and  finesse  of  Oriental  policy,  natural  sentiment 
must  be  more  rare  than  elsewhere ;  and,  consequently,  when  it  is 
discovered  it  has  a  peculiar  charm.  I  have  met  in  Russia  some 
men  who  blush  to  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  the  stem  system 
under  which  they  are  obliged  to  live  without  daring  to  complain : 
they  are  only  free  when  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  they  therefore 
go  to  make  war  in  the  Caucasus,  that  they  may  get  rid  of  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  them  at  home.  The  sorrows  of  such  a  life 
imprint  prematurely  on  their  faces  a  seal  of  melancholy,  which 
strikingly  contrasts  with  their  military  habits  and  the  heedless- 
ness of  their  age :  the  wrinkles  of  youth  reveal  profound  griefs, 
and  inspire  deep  pity.  These  young  men  have  borrowed  from  the 
East  their  gravity,  and  from  the  North  their  vague,  imaginative 
reverie :  they  are  very  unhappy  and  very  amiable :  no  inhabitants 
of  any  other  land  resemble  them. 

Since  the  Russians 'possess  grace,  they  must  necessarily  have 
some  kind  of  natural  sentiment  in  their  character,  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discern  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  a  stran- 
ger travelling  through  Russia  as  rapidly  as  I  have  done,  to  grasp 
it.    No  character  is  so  difficult  to  define  as  that  of  this  people. 

Without  a  middle  age — without  ancient  associations — without 
Catholicism  —  without  chivalry  to  look  back  upon  —  without 
respect  for  their  word* — always  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  — 
polished,  like  the  Chinese,  by  set  forms — coarse,  or  at  least  in- 
delicate, like  the  Calmucs — dirty  like  the  Laplanders — beautiful 
as  the  angels — ignorant  as  savages  (I  except  the  women  and  a 
few  diplomatists) — cunning  as  the  Jews — intriguing  as  freedmen 
— 'gentle  and  grave  in  their  manners  as  the  Orientals — cruel  in 

*  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  already  said,  it  maj  be  proper  here  to 
repeat,  that  this  applies  only  to  the  mass,  who,  in  Bussia,  axe  led  solely  by  fear 
and  force. 
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their  sentiments  as  barbarians — mockers  botb  by  nature  and  by 
the  feeling  of  their  inferiority  —  the  Russians,  light-minded  in 
appearance  only,  are  still  essentially  fit  for  serious  affairs.  All 
have  the  requisite  disposition  for  acquiring  an  extraordinarily  acute 
tact,  but  none  are  magnanimous  enough  to  rise  above  it ;  and  they 
have  therefore  disgusted  me  with  that  faculty,  so  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  live  among  them.  With  their  continual  surveU-* 
lance  of  self,  they  seem  to  me  the  men  the  most  to  be  pitied  on 
earth.  This  police  of  the  imagination  is  incessantly  leading  them 
to  sacrifice  their  sentiments  to  those  of  others :  it  is  a  negative 
quality  which  excludes  positive  ones  of  a  far  superior  character ; 
it  is  the  livelihood  of  ambitious  courtiers,  whose  business  is  to 
obey  the  will  and  to  guess  the  impulses  of  another,  but  who  would 
be  scouted  should  they  ever  pretend  to  have  an  impulse* of  their 
own.  To  give  an  impulse  requires  genius  ;  genius  is  the  tact  of 
energy ;  tact  is  only  the  genius  of  weakness.  The  Russians  are 
all  tact  Genius  acts,  tact  observes ;  and  the  abuse  of  observa- 
tion leads  to  mistrust,  that  is,  to  inaction  *,  genius  may  ally  itself 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  but  never  with  a  very  refined  tact,  be- 
cause tact — that  supreme  virtue  of  subalterns  who  respect  the 
enemy,  that  is,  the  master,  so  long  as  they  dare  not  strike — is 
always  united  with  a  degree  of  artifice.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  talent  of  the  seraglio,  the  Russians  are  impenetrable :  it  is 
true  that  we  always  see  they  are  concealing  something,  but  we 
cannot  tell  what  they  conceal,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  them. 
They  will  be  truly  formidable  and  deeply  skilful  men  when  they 
succeed  in  masking  even  their  finesse. 

Some  of  them  have  already  attained  to  that  proficiency:  they 
are  the  first  men  of  their  country,  both  by  the  posts  they  occupy, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  abilities.  But,  good  heavens!  what 
is  the  object  of  all  this  management?  What  sufficient  motive 
shall  we  assign  for  so  much  stratagem  ?  What  duty,  what  recom- 
pense, can  so  long  reconcile  the  faces  of  men  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  the  mask  ? 

Can  the  play  of  so  many  batteries  be  destined  to  defend  only 
a  real  and  legitimate  power  ?  Such  a  power  would  not  need  it ; 
truth  can  defend  herself.  Is  it  to  protect  the  miserable  interests 
of  vanity  ?  Perhaps  it  is  ;  yet  to  take  so  much  pains  to  attain  so 
contemptible  a  result  would  be  unworthy  of  the  grave  men  to 
whom  I  allude :  I  attribute  to  them  profounder  views ;  I  think 
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I  perceive  a  greater  object,  and  one  which  better  explains  their 
prodigies  of  dissimulation  and  longanimity. 

An  ambition  inordinate  and  immense,  one  of  those  ambitions 
•which  could  only  possibly  spring  in  the  bosoms  of  the  oppressed^ 
and  could  only  find  nourishment  in  the  miseries  of  a  whole  nation, 
ferments  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  people.  That  nation,  essen- 
tially aggressive,  greedy  under  the  influence  of  privation,  expiates 
beforehand,  by  a  debasing  submission,  the  design  of  exercising  a 
tyranny  over  other  nations  :  the  glory,  the  riches,  which  it  hopes 
for,  console  it  for  the  disgrace  to  which  it  submits.  To  purify 
himself  from  the  foul  and  impious  sacrifice  of  all  public  and  per-> 
sonal  liberty,  the  slave,  upon  his  knees,  dreams  of  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  i^  adored  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas — it  is 
the  ambitious  master  of  a  nation  more  ambitious  than  himself. 
The  passions  of  the  Russians  are  shaped  in  the  same  mould  as 
those  of  the  people  of  antiquity :  among  them  every  thing  reminds 
us  of  the  Old  Testament :  their  hopes,  their  tortures,  are  great,, 
like  their  empire. 

There,  nothing  has  any  limits,— neither  griefs,  nor  rewards, 
nor  sacrifices,  nor  hopes :  the  power  of  such  a  people  may  become 
enormous ;  but  they  will  purchase  it  at  the  price  which  the  nations 
of  Asia  pay  for  the  stability  of  their  governments — the  price  of 
happiness. 

Russia  sees  in  Europe  a  prey  which  our  dissensions  will  sooner 
or  later  yield  to  her :  she  foments  anarchy  among  us  in  the  hope 
of  profiting  by  a  corruption  which  she  favours  because  it  appears 
favourable  to  her  views :  it  is  the  history  of  Poland  recommencing 
on  a  larger  scale.  For  many  years  past,  Paris  has  read  revolution- 
ary journals  paid  by  Russia.  "  Europe,"  they  say  at  Petersburg, 
"is  following  the  road  that  Poland  took ;  she  is  enervating  herself 
by  a  vain  Hberalism,  whilst  we  continue  powerful  precisely  be 
cause  we  are  not  free  :  let  us  be  patient  under  the  yoke ;  others 
shall  some  day  pay  for  our  shame." 

The  views  that  I  reveal  here  may  appear  chimerical  to  minds 
engrossed  with  other  matters  ;  their  truth  will  be  recognised  by 
every  man  initiated  in  the  march  of  European  afiairs,  and  in  the 
secrets  of  cabinets,  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They  furnish 
a  key  to  many  a  mystery ;  they  explain  also  the  extreme  import- 
ance which  thaughtful  men,  grave  both  by  character  and  position, 
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attach  to  the  being  viewed  by  strangers  only  on  the  favourable 
side.  K  the  Russians  were,  as  they  pretend,  the  supporters  of 
order  and  legitimacy,  would  they  make  use  of  men,  and,  what  is 
worse,  of  means  which  are  revolutionary  ? 

The  monstrous  credit  of  Russia  at  Rome  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  influence  against  which  I  would  have  us  prepared.*  Rome 
and  Catholicism  have  no  greater,  no  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Sooner  or  later,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Greek  autocracy,  schism  will  reign  alone  at  Constantinople ; 
and  then  the  Christian  world,  divided  into  two  camps,  will  recog- 
nise the  wrong  done  to  the  Roman  church  by  the  political  blind- 
ness of  its  head. 

That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  disorder  into  which  the  nations 
were  falling  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  throne,  terrified  by 
the  moral  evils  inflicted  upon  Europe  by  our  revolutions,  withoiit 
support,  alone  in  the  midst  of  an  indifferent  or  scoffing  world, 
feared  nothing  so  much  as  the  popular  conmiotions  from  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  seen  his  contemporaries  suffer :  yielding,  there- 
fore, to  the  fatal  influence  of  certain  narrow  minds,  he  took  human 
prudence  for  his  guide ;  he  became  wise  according  to  the  fiashion 
of  the  world,  skilful  after  the  manner  of  men ;  that  is  to  say,  blind 
and  weak  in  the  sight  of  Grod :  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Polsuid  deserted  by  its  natural  advocate,  the  visible  head 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Are  there  now  many  nations  who  would 
sacrifice  their  soldiers  for  Bome  ?  And  yet,  when,  in  his  naked- 
ness and  poverty,  the  pope  still  found  a  people  ready  to  die  for 
him— he  exconmiunicated  them  I  —  he,  the  only  prince  on  earth 
who  was  bound  to  assist  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  excom- 
municated them  to  please  the  sovereign  of  a  schismatic  nation ! 
The  faithful  asked  each  other,  in  dismay,  what  had  become  of  the 
indefatigable  foresight  of  the  Holy  See  :  the  martyrs,  smitten  with 
interdiction,  saw  the  Catholic  faith  sacrificed  by  Rome  to  the 
Greek  policy;  and  Poland,  discouraged  in  her  godlike  resistance, 
submitted  to  her  fate  without  understanding  itf 

How  is  it  that  the  representative  of  God  upon  earth  has  not 
discovered  that,  since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  all  the  *war8  of 
Europe  are  religious  wars  ?    What  carnal  prudence  is  it  that  can 

♦  Written  in  1839. 

t  These  remonstrances,  which,  it  is  believed,  do  not  OTerstep  the  hoonds  d 
respect,  have  been  justified  by  the  later  edicts  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
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We  so  disturbed  his  vision  as  to  have  led  him  to  apply  to  the 
direction  of  heavenly  things,  means  proper  enough  for  earthly 
monarchs,  but  unworthy  of  the  King  of  kings  ?  Their  throne  has 
only  a  transient  duration ;  his  shall  endure  for  ever  —  yes,  for 
ever :  for  the  priest  who  is  seated  upon  that  throne  would  be  more 
great,  more  clear-sighted  in  the  catacombs  than  he  is  in  the  Va- 
tican. Cheated  by  the  subtlety  of  the  sons  of  the  age,  he  has  not 
penetrated  below  the  surface  of  things ;  and,  in  the  aberrations 
into  which  his  fear-policy  has  led  him,  he  has  forgotten  to  draw 
his  strength  from  its  only  real  source  —  the  politics  of  faith.* 

But  patience !  the  times  are  ripening ;  soon,  every  question  will  be 
clearly  defined,  and  truth,  defended  by  its  legitimate  champions,  will 
regain  its  empire  over  the  minds  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  struggle 
which  is  preparing  will  serve  to  convince  Protestants  of  an  essen- 
tial truth,  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  dwelt  upon,  but  on 
which  I  insist,  because  it  s^pears  to  me  the  only  truth  necessary 
to  expedite  the  reunion  of  all  Christian  conmiunities :  it  is  that 
the  only  really  free  priest  that  exists  is  the  Catholic  priest.  Every 
where,  except  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  priest  is  sulijected  to 
other  laws  and  other  lights  than  those  of  his  conscience  and  his 
doctrine.  One  trembles  at  seeing  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  abjectness  of  the  Greek  church  at  Peters- 
burg :  when  hypocrisy  ceases  to  triumph  in  England,  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  will  again  become  Catholic.  The  church  of 
Rome  has  alone  saved  the  purity  of  faith  by  defending  throughout 
the  earth,  with  sublime  generosity,  with  heroic  patience,  with  in- 
flexible conviction,  the  independence  of  sacerdotal  power  against 
the  usurpations  of  temporal  sovereignties.  Where  is  the  church 
which  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  lowered  by  the  different  govem- 
ments  of  the  earth  to  the  rank  of  a  pious  police  ?  There  is  but 
one,  one  only  —  the  Catholic  church ;  and  that  liberty  which  she 

*  Ignorance  on  religious  points  is  so  great  in  the  present  day,  that  a 
CathoUc,  a  man  of  talent,  to  whom  I  read  this  passage,  interrupted  me,  saying, 
"  You  are  no  longer  a  Catholic,  you  blame  the  pope  I "  As  if  the  pope  was 
inipeccable,  as  well  as  infallible,  in  matters  of  faith.  Even  this  infallibility 
itself  is  submitted  to  certain  restrictions  by  the  Galileans,  who  yet  consider 
themselves  Catholic.  Has  Dante  ever  been  accused  of  heresy  ?  Yet  what  is 
the  language  that  he  addresses  to  such  of  the  popes  as  he  places  in  his  heU  ? 
7he  ablest  minds  of  our  times  fall  into  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  would  have 
excited  the  laughter  of  the  schoolboys  of  past  ages.  I  answered  my  critic  by 
referring  him  to  Bossuet.  His  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  confirmed, 
approved,  always  praised,  and  adopted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  sufficiently 

'^'^^'^s  my  principles. 
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has  preserved  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  is  an  eternal 
principle  of  life  and  power.  The  future  is  her  own,  because  she 
has  kept  herself  pure  from  alloy.  Let  Protestantism  agitate  and 
divide,  —  to  do  so  is  the  very  principle  of  its  nature ;  let  sects 
quarrel  and  dispute, — this  is  their  vocation :  the  Catholic  church 
waits!  .... 

The  Greco-Russian  clergy  have  never  been,  and  never  will  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  militia  dressed  in  a  uniform  rather  different 
from  that  of  the  secular  troops  of  the  empire. 

The  distance  which  separates  Russia  from  the  West  has  won- 
derfully aided  hitherto  in  veiling  all  these  things  from  us.  K  the 
astute  Greek  policy  so  much  fears  the  truth,  it  is  because  it  so 
well  knows  how  to  profit  by  falsehood ;  but  what  surprises  me  is, 
that  it  should  succeed  in  perpetuating  the  reign  of  that  influence 

Can  the  reader  now  understand  the  importance  of  an  opinion, 
of  a  sarcastic  word,  a  letter,  a  jest,  a  smile,  or,  with  still  greater 
reason,  of  a  book,  in  the  eyes  of  a  government  thus  favoured  by 
the  credulity  of  its  people,  and  by  the  complaisance  of  all  fo- 
reigners ?  A  word  of  truth  dropped  in  Russia,  is  a  spark  that 
may  fall  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

What  do  the  men  who  govern  the  empire  care  for  the  want, 
and  the  pallid  visages  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  ?  Those 
living  spectres  have  the  most  beautiful  uniforms  in  Europe ;  what 
signify,  then,  the  filthy  smocks  in  which  the  gilded  phantoms  are 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  their  barracks  ?  Provided  they  are 
only  shabby  and  dirty  in  secret,  and  that  they  shine  when  they 
show  themselves,  nothing  is  asked  from  them,  nothing  is  given 
them.  With  the  Russians  appearance  is  every  thing,  and  among 
them,  appearance  deceives  more  than  it  does  among  others.  It 
follows,  that  whoever  lifts  a  comer  of  the  curtain  loses  his  repu- 
tation in  Petersburg  beyond  the  chance  of  retrieving  it 

Social  life  in  that  city  is  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  the 
truth. 

There,  whoever  is  not  a  dupe,  is  viewed  as  a  traitor,—  there,  to 
laugh  at  a  gasconade,  to  refute  a  falsehood,  to  contradict  a  poli- 
tical boast,  to  find  a  reason  for  obedience,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  at- 
tempt against  the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  prince  ;  it  is  to  incur 
the  fate  of  a  revolutionist,  a  conspirator,  an  enemy  of  order,  ft 
POLE  ;  and  we  all  know  whether  this  fate  is  a  merciful  one.  It 
must  be  owned,  the  susceptibility  which  thus  manifests  itsdf  is 
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more  formidal>le  than  laughable ;  the  minute  surveillance  of  such 
a  government^  in  accord  with  the  enlightened  vanity  of  such  a 
people,  becomes  fearful ;  it  is  no  longer  ludicrous. 

People  must  and  ought  to  employ  all  manner  of  precautions 
under  a  master  who  shows  mercy  to  no  enemy,  who  despises  no 
resistance,  and  who  considers  vengeance  as  a  duty.  This  man, 
or  rather  this  government  personified,  would  view  pardon  as 
apostasy,  clemency  as  self-forgetfulness,  humanity  as  a  want  of 
respect  towards  its  own  majesty,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  its 
divinity ! 

Russian  civilisation  is  still  so  near  its  source  that  it  resembles 
barbarism.  The  Russians  are  nothing  more  than  a  conquering 
community ;  their  strength  does  not  lie  in  mind  but  in  war,  thaf 
is,  in  stratagem  and  brute  force. 

Poland,  by  its  last  insurrection,  has  retarded  the  explosion  of 
the  mine ;  it  has  forced  the  batteries  to  remain  masked :  Poland 
will  never  be  pardoned  for  the  dissimulation  that  she  has  rendered 
necessary,  not  towards  herself,  for  she  is  immolated  with  impunity, 
but  towards  friends  whom  it  is  needful  to  continue  making  dupes, 
while  humouring  their  stormy  philanthropy.  The  advance-guard 
of  the  new  Roman  Empire,  which  will  be  called  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, and  the  most  circumspect  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  the 
most  blind  of  the  kings  of  Europe  ♦,  to  please  his  neighbour,  who 
is  also  his  master,  is  commencing  a  religious  war.  If  he  can  be 
thus  led  astray,  it  will  be  easy  to  seduce  others. 

If  ever  the  Russians  succeed  in  conquering  the  West,  they  will 
not  govern  it  from  their  own  country,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
Mongols ;  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  nothing  in  which  they 
will  show  such  eager  haste  as  to  issue  from  their  icy  plains :  un- 
like their  ancient  masters,  the  Tartars,  who  tyrannised  over  the 
Slavonians  from  a  distance  —  for  the  climate  of  Muscovy  frightened 
even  the  Mongols — the  Muscovites  will  leave  their  country  the 
moment  the  roads  of  other  countries  are  open  to  thenu 

At  this  moment  they  talk  moderation ;  they  protest  against  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople ;  they  say  that  they  fear  every  thing 
that  would  increase  an  empire  where  the  distances  are  already  a 
calamity;  they  dread — yes!  even  thus  far  extends  their  pru- 
dence!— they  dread  hot  climates !  .  .  .  Let  us  wait  a  little,  and 
we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  all  these  fears. 

♦  Written  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  in  1839.     p 
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And  am  I  not  to  speak  of  so  much  falsehood,  so  many  perils,  so 
great  an  eyil  ?  .  .  .  No,  no ;  I  would  rather  have  been  deceived 
and  speak,  than  have  rightly  discerned  and  remain  silent.  H 
there  is  temerity  in  recounting  my  observatiofis,  there  would  be 
criminality  in  concealing  them. 

The  Russians  will  not  answer  me ;  they  will  say,  "A  journey 
of  four  months ! — he  cannot  have  fully  seen  things.** 

It  is  true  I  have  not  fully  seen,  but  I  have  well  defined. 

Or,  if  they  do  me  the  honour  of  refuting  me,  they  will  deny 
facts,  —  facts  which  they  are  accustomed  to  reckon  as  nothing  in 
Petersburg,  where  the  past,  like  the  present  and  the  future,  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  monarch :  for,  once  again,  the  Russians  have 
nothing  of  their  own  but  obedience  and  imitation  ;  the  direction 
of  their  mind,  their  judgment  and  their  free-will  belongs  to  their 
master.  In  Russia,  history  forms  a  part  of  the  crown  domain :  it 
is  the  moral  estate  of  the  prince,  as  men  and  lands  are  the  mate- 
rial ;  it  is  placed  in  cabinets  with  the  other  imperial  treasures, 
and  only  such  of  it  is  shown  as  it  is  wished  should  be  seen.  The 
Emperor  modifies  at  his  pleasure  the  annals  of  the  country^  and 
daily  dispenses  to  his  people  the  historic  truths  that  accord  with 
the  fietion  of  the  moment.  Thus  it  was  that  Minine  and  Pojarski 
— heroes  forgotten  for  two  centuries — were  suddenly  exhumed, 
and  became  the  fashion,  during  the  invasion  of  Napoleon.  At 
that  moment,  the  government  permitted  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless,  this  exorbitant  power  injures  itself ;  Russia  will 
not  submit  to  it  eternally.  A  spirit  of  revolt  broods  in  the  army. 
I  say,  with  the  Emperor,  the  Russians  have  travelled  too  ma<^ ; 
the  nation  has  become  greedy  of  information :  the  custom-house 
cannot  confiscate  ideas,  armies  cannot  exterminate  them,  ramparts 
cannot  arrest  their  progress ;  ideas  are  in  the  air,  they  pervade 
every  region,  and  they  are  changing  the  world.* 

From  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  follows  that  the  future — that 
brilliant  future  dreamt  of  by  the  Russians — does  not  depend 
upon  them ;  they  have  no  ideas  of  their  own ;  and  the  fate  of  this 
nation  of  imitators  will  be  decided  by  people  whose  ideas  are 

*  Since  this  has  been  written,  the  Emperor  has  permitted  a  crowd  of  Rus- 
sians to  make  a  stay  in  Paris.  He,  perhaps,  thinks  he  may  cnre  the  iimovaton 
of  their  dreams,  by  showing  them  France,  which  is  represented  to  him  as  a 
volcano  of  revolutions,  as  a  country,  the  residence  in  which  most  for 
disgust  them  with  political  reforms  ;  he  deceives  himsel£> 
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their  own.  If  passions  calm  in  tiie  West,  if  union  be  established 
between  the  govemmentB  and  their  subjects,  the  greedy  hope  of 
the  conquering  Slavonians  will  become  a  chimera. 

Is  it  proper  tq  repeat,  that  I  write  without  animosity,  that  X 
have  described  things  without  traducing  persons,  and  that,  in 
expatiating  upon  certain  facts  which  have  shocked  me,  I  have 
generally  accused  less  than  I  have  recounted? 

I  left  Paris  with  the  opinion,  that  the  intimate  alliance  of 
France  and  Russia  could  alone  set  to  rights  the  affairs  of  Europe : 
but  since  I  have  seen  the  Russian  nation,  and  have  recognised 
the  true  spirit  of  its  government,  I  have  felt  that  it  is  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  by  a  powerful  political  in- 
terest, supported  by  religious  fanaticism ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  France  should  seek  for  allies  among  nations  whose  interests 
accord  with  her  own.  Alliances  are  not  to  be  formed  on 
opinions  in  opposition  to  wants.  Where,  in  Europe,  are  wants 
which  accord  ?  I  answer  among  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
and  the  people  naturally  destined  to  serve  as  satellites  to  those 
two  great  nations.  The  destinies  of  a  progressive  civilisation,  a 
civilisation  sincere  and  rational,  will  be  decided  in  the  heart  of 
Europe :  every  thing  which  tends  to  hasten  the  perfect  agree- 
ment of  French  and  German  policy  is  beneficent;  every  thing 
which  retards  that  union,  however  specious  be  the  motive  for 
delay,  is  pernicious. 

War  is  going  to  break  out  between  philosophy  and  faith,  be- 
tween politics  and  religion,  between  Protestantism  and  Catho- 
licism ;  and  the  banner  raised  by  France  in  this  gigantic  struggle 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  of  the  Church,  and,  above  all, 
ef  France  herself. 

The  proof  that  the  kind  of  alliance  to  which  I  aspire  is  good, 
will  be  that  a  time  shall  come  when  we  shaU  not  have  it  in  our 
power  to  choose  any  other. 

As  a  foreigner,  especially  as  a  foreigner  who  writes,  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  protestations  of  politeness  by  the  Russians : 
but  their  obliging  civilities  were  limited  to  promises;  no  one 
gave  me  facilities  for  seeing  into  the  depths  of  things.  A  crowd 
of  mysteries  have  remained  impenetrable  to  my  intellect.  A 
year  spent  in  the  journey  would  have  but  little  aided  me ;  the 
inconveniences  of  winter  seemed  to  me  the  more  formidable 
because  the  inhabitants  assured  me  that  they  were  of  little  con- 
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Sequence.  They  think  nothing  of  paralysed  limbs  and  frozen 
faces ;  though  I  <;ould  cite  more  than  one  instance  of  accidents  of 
this  kind  happening  even  to  ladies  in  the  highest  circles  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  once  attacked,  the  indiyidual  feels  the  effects  all  his 
life.  I  had  no  wish  uselessly  to  brave  these  evils,  together  with 
the  tedious  precautions  that  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  them. 
Besides,  in  this  empire  of  profound  silence,  of  vast,  empty  space, 
of  naked  country,  of  solitary  towns,  of  prudent  physiognomies, 
whose  expression,  by  no  means  sincere,  made  society  itself  appear 
empty,  melancholy  was  gaining  hold  upon  me ;  I  fled  before  the 
spleen  as  much  as  the  cold.  Whoever  would  pass  a  winter  at 
Petersburg  must  resign  himself  for  six  months  to  forget  nature, 
in  order  to  live  imprisoned  among  men  who  have  nothing  in  their 
characters  that  is  natural*  I  admit,  ingenuously,  I  have  passed 
a  wretched  summer  in  Eussia,  because  I  have  not  been  able  well 
to  understand  more  than  a  small  portion  of  what  I  have  seen. 
I  hoped  to  arrive  at  solutions ;  I  bring  back  only  problems. 

There  is  one  mystery  which  I  more  especiaUy  regret  my  in- 
ability to  penetrate :  I  allude  to  the  little  influence  of  religion. 
Notwithstanding  the  political  servitude  of  the  Greek  church, 
might  it  not  at  least  preserve  some  moral  authority  over  the 
people  ?  It  does  not  possess  any.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  no- 
thingness of  a  church  whose  labours  every  thing  seems  to  favour? 
This  is  the  problem.  Is  it  the  property  of  the  Greek  religion  to 
remain  thus  stationary,  contenting  itself  with  external  tributes  of 
respect?  Is  such  a  result  inevitable  whenever  the  spiritual  power 
falls  into  absolute  dependence  upon  the  temporal?  I  believe  so: 
but  this  is  what  I  could  have  wished  to  be  able  to  prove  by  means 
of  facts  and  documents.  However  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  give 
the  result  of  my  observations  on  the  relations  between  the  Russian 
clergy  and  people. 

I  have  seen  in  Russia  a  Christian  church,  which  no  one  attacks, 
which  every  one,  in  appearance  at  least,  respects — a  church  which 
every  thing  favours  in  the  exercise  of  its  moral  authority ;  and 
yet  ^is  church  has  no  influence  over  the  heart ;  it  makes  no  other 
than  bypocritical  or  superstitious  votaries. 

*  I  have  found,  in  the  newly-pnblished  Letters  of  Lady  Montague,  a  maxim 
of  the  Turkish  courtiers,  applicable  to  all  courtiers,  but  more  especially  to  the 
Bussian;  it  will  serve  to  mark  the  relations,  of  which  more  than  one  sort  exist, 
between  Turkey  and  Muscovy :  —  **  Caress  the  favoured,  shun  the  unfortunate, 
and  trust  nobody." 
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la  a  land  wliere  religion  is  not  respected,  it  is  not  responsible : 
but  here,  where  all  the  influence  of  absolute  power  aids  the  priest 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  where  doctrine  is  not  attacked 
either  in  print  or  in  discourse,  where  religious  practices  have,  so 
to  speak,  become  a  law  of  the  state,  where  the  customs  of  the 
people,  which  among  us  oppose  faith,  serve  its  cause,  the  church 
may  be  reasonably  reproached  for  its  sterility.  That  church  is 
lifeless ;  and  yet,  to  judge  by  what  passes  in  Poland,  it  can  perse- 
cute though  it  has  not  the  high  virtues  and  talents  that  might 
enable  it  to  proselyte :  in  short,  the  Eussian  church,  like  every 
thing  else  in  the  country,  wants  that  spirit  of  liberty  without 
which  the  light  of  life  goes  out. 

Occidental  Europe  is  not  aware  of  the  degree  of  religious  into- 
lerance that  enters  into  Bussian  policy.  The  worship  of  the 
United  Greeks  (the  Uniates)  has  been,  after  long  and  heavy  per- 
secutions, abolished.  The  following  fact  will  show  the  danger 
incurred  in  Russia  by  speaking  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  of  its 
little  moral  influence. 

Some  years  ago,  a  man  of  mind,  highly  esteemed  by  every  one 
in  Moscow,  noble  both  by  birth  and  character,  but,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  devoured  with  a  love  of  truth,  —  a  passion  dangerous 
every  where,  but  mortally  so  in  Eussia,  —  ventured  to  print  that 
the  Catholic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  the  development  of 
mind,  and  to  the  progress  of  arts,  than  the  Eussian  Byzantine. 
The  life  of  the  Catholic  priest,  he  says  in  his  book,  a  life  altogether 
supernatural,  or  which  at  least  ought  to  be  so,  is  a  voluntary 
and  daily  sacrifice  of  the  gross  inclinations  of  nature ;  a  sacrifice 
incessantly  renewed  on  the  altar  of  faith,  to  prove  to  the  most 
incredulous  that  man  is  not  subjected  in  all  things  to  the  tyranny 
of  material  laws,  and  that  he  may  receive  from  a  superior  power 
means  of  escaping  it:  he  adds,  "  By  virtue  of  the  changes  operated 
by  time,  the  Catholic  religion  can  no  longer  employ  her  virtuality 
except  in  doing  good:''  in  fact,  he  maintained,  that  Catholicism 
was  wanting  to  the  great  destinies  of  the  Sclavonian  race,  because 
in  it  alone  could,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  found  sustained 
enthusiasm,  perfect  charity  and  pure  discernment;  he  supported 
bis  opinion  by  a  great  number  of  proofs,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
the  advantages  of  an  independent,  that  is  an  universal  religion, 
over  local  or  politically-limited  religions;  in  short,  he  professed 
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•  tm  opinion  wHcIi  I  shall  never  ceJEise  to  defend  with  all  my 
powers. 

Even  the  faults  in  the  character  of  the  Bussian  women  are  by 
this  writOT  attributed  to  the  Greek  religion.  He  pretends  that  if 
they  are  light  and  frivolous,  and  do  not  know  how  to  preserve 
the  authority  in  their  families  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
wife  and  mother  to  exercise,  it  is  because  they  have  never  received 
real  religious  instruction. 

This  book  having  escaped,  I  do  not  know  by  what  miracle  or 
subterfuge,  the  vigilance  of  the  censorship,  set  Russia  in  a  blaze. 
Petersburg,  and  Moscow  the  holy  city,  uttered  cries  of  rage  and 
alarm;  in  short,  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  were  so  disturbed, 
that  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  demanded  the 
punishment  of  this  imprudent  advpcacy  of  the  mother  of  the 
Christian  churches,  an  advocacy  which  did  not  save  its  author 
from  being  reviled  as  an  innovator:  for  —  and  this  is  not  one  of 
the  smallest  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  almost  always  in 
contradiction  with  itself  in  the  comedies  which  it  plays  upon  this 
world's  stage — the  motto  of  all  sectarians  and  schismatics  is,  that 
we  should  respect  the  religion  under  which  we  are  bom — a  truth 

too  completely  forgotten  by  Luther  and  Calvin ; in  fine,  the 

knout,  Siberia,  the  mines,  the  galleys,  the  fortresses  of  all  the 
Eussias,  were  not  enough  to  re-assure  Moscow  and  her  Byzantine 
orthodoxy  against  the  ambition  of  Eome,  aided  by  the  impious 
doctrine  of  a  traitor  to  his  Grod  and  country. 

The  sentence  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  so  great  a  criminal 
was  expected  with  the  deepest  anxiety;  it  was  long  in  appearing, 
and  the  people  began  to  doubt  in  supreme  justice :  at  last,  the 
Emperor,  in  his  unfeeling  mockery  of  mercy,  declared  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  punishment,  that  there  was  no  criminal  to 
make  an  example  of,  but  that  there  was  a  madman  to  shut  up; 
and  he  ordered  that  the  diseased  man  should  be  placed  under 
medical  care. 

This  judgment  was  put  in  execution  without  delay,  and  in  so 
severe  a  manner  that  the  reputed  madman  thought  he  should  have 
justified  the  derisive  decree  of  the  absolute  head  of  church  and 
state.  The  martyr  of  truth  had  very  neu*ly  lost  the  reason  that 
was  denied  him.  At  present,  after  a  three  year^  treatment,  as 
degrading  as  it  was  rigorous  and  cruel,  the  unhappy  theologian 
first  begins  to  enjoy  a  little  liberty:  but  is  it  not  a  miracle!  .  .  . 
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be  now  doubts  bis  own  reason,  and,  npon  tbe  faitb  of  tbe  imperial 
word,  be  owns  bimself  insane!  O!  je  deptbs  of  buman  misery ! 
.  ...  In  Bussia^  tbe  word  of  tbe  sovereign,  wben  it  reproves  a 
man,  equals  tbe  papal  excommunication  of  tbe  middle  ages ! 

Tbe  pretended  madman  may  now  communicate  with  a  few 
friends.  It  was  proposed,  during  my  stay  in  Moscow,  to  take  me 
to  see  bim  in  bis  retreat,  but  mingled  fear  and  pity  witbbeld  me; 
for  my  curiosity  would  bave  appeared  to  bim  insulting.  I  did 
not  learn  wbat  was  tbe  punisbment  of  tbe  censors  of  bis  book. 

Tbis  is  quite  a  recent  example  of  tbe  mode  of  treating  affairs 
of  conscience  in  Russia.  I  ask  again,  for  tbe  last  time,  if  tbe 
traveller  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  bave  learnt  sucb  facts, 
bas  tbe  rigbt  to  let  tbem  remain  unknown?  In  occurrences  of 
tbis  kind,  wbat  we  positively  know  enligbtens  us  witb  regard  to 
wbat  we  surmise ;  and  from  all  tbese  tbings  togetber  tbere  results 
a  conviction  wbicb  we  feel  under  an  obligation  of  communicating 
to  tbe  world  if  we  are  able. 

I  speak  witbout  personal  batred,  but  also  witbout  fear  or  re- 
striction ;  for  I  brave  tbe  danger  even  of  wearying. 

Tbe  country  tbat  I  bave  just  surveyed  is  as  sombre  and  mono- 
tonous as  tbat  wbicb  I  described  formerly  is  brilliant  and  varied. 
To  draw  its  exact  picture  is  to  renounce  tbe  bope  to  please.  In 
Russia,  life  is  as  gloomy  as  in  Andalusia  it  is  gay ;  tbe  Russians 
are  as  dull  as  tbe  Spaniards  are  full  of  spirits.  In  Spain,  tbe 
absence  of  political  liberty  is  compensated  by  a  personal  inde- 
pendence wbicb  perbaps  exists  nowbere  else  to  tbe  same  extent, 
and  tbe  effects  of  wbicb  are  surprising ;  wbilst  in  Russia,  tbe  one 
is  as  little  known  as  tbe  other.  A  Spaniard  lives  on  love,  a 
Russian  lives  on  calculation :  a  Spaniard  relates  every  tbing,  and 
if  be  bas  nothing  to  relate,  he  invents  ;  a  Russian  conceals  every 
thing,  or  if  be  has  nothing  to  conceal,  be  is  still  silent,  that  he 
may  appear  discreet :  Spain  is  infested  witb  brigands,  but  they 
rob  only  on  tbe  road ;  the  Russian  roads  are  safe,  but  you  will  be 
plundered  infallibly  in  the  bouses :  Spain  is  full  of  the  ruins  and 
the  memories  of  every  century ;  Russia  looks  back  only  upon  yester- 
day, her  history  is  rich  in  nothing  but  promises :  Spain  is  studded 
with  mountains,  whose  forms  vary  at  every  step  taken  by  the 
traveller;  Russia  is  but  a  single  unchanging  scene,  extending 
from  one  end  of  a  vast  plain  to  the  other :  the  sun  illumines 
Seville,  and  vivifies  tbe  whole  peninsula ;  the  mists  veil  the  dis- 
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tances  in  Petersburg,  which  remain  dim  during  even  the  finest 
summer  evenings.  In  short,  the  two  countries  are  the  very 
opposite  of  each  other ;  they  differ  as  regards  day  and  night,  fire 
and  ice,  north  and  south. 

He  must  have  sojourned  in  that  solitude  without  repose,  that 
prison  without  leisure  which  is  called  Russia,  to  feel  all  the  liberty 
enjoyed  in  the  other  European  countries,  whatever  form  of  go- 
vernment they  may  have  adopted.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
repeated:  liberty  is  wanted  in  every  thing  Eussian — unless  it 
be  the  commerce  of  Odessa.  The  Emperor,  who  is  endowed  with 
prophetic  tact,  little  loves  the  spirit  of  independence  that  pervades 
this  city,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  due  to  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  a  Frenchman*:  it  is,  however,  the  only  point  in  his 
vast  dominions  where  men  may  with  sincerity  bless  his  reign. 

If  ever  your  sons  should  be  discontented  with  France,  try  my 
receipt;  tell  them  to  go  to  Eussia.  It  is  a  journey  useful  to  every 
foreigner  :  whoever  has  well  examined  that  country  will  be  con- 
tent to  live  any  where  else.  It  is  always  well  to  know  that  a 
society  exists  where  no  happiness  is  possible,  because,  by  a  law  of 
his  nature,  man  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  is  free. 

Such  a  recollection  renders  the  traveller  less  fastidious ;  and, 
r6tuming  to  his  own  hearth,  he  can  say  of  his  country  what  a 
man  of  mind  once  said  of  himself:  "TVTien  I  estimate  myself  I 
am  modest ;  but  when  I  compare  myself,  I  am  proud." 

♦  The  Duke  de  Bichelien,  mmister  of  Louis  XVIIL 
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